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PREFACE. 


Th£  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  has  occupied 
the  pen  of  the  historian  more  frequently— if  we 
except  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth  —  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  Spanish  annals.  It  has  become 
familiaT  to  the  English  reader  through  the  pages  of 
Watson,  who  has  deservedly  found  fayor  with  the 
public  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  —  a  yirtue, 
however,  not  uncommon  in  his  day, — for  the 
sobriety  of  his  judgments,  and  for  the  skill  he  has 
shown  in  arranging  his  complicated  story,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  reader's  interest  unbroken  to  the 
end.  But  the  public,  in  Watson's  day,  were  not 
very  fastidious  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  infor- 
mation on  which  a.  ^^rrativ^  :t^a£i  founded.  Nor 
was  it  easy  to  obt^n^acees^^to  those  unpublished 
documents  which  ^n$jtitut&«  the  best  sources  of 
information.  Neither  cadi  it  4)0  denied  that  Wat- 
son himself  was  not  so  solicitous  as  he  should 
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have  been  to  profit  by  opportunities  which  a  lit- 
tle pains  might  have  put  within  his  reach, — 
presenting,  in  this  respect,  a  contrast  to  his  more 
celebrated* predecessor,  Robertson;  that  he  con- 
tented himself  too  easily  with  such  cheap  and 
commonplace  materials  as  lay  directly  in  his  path ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  foundations  of  his  his- 
tory are  much  too  slight  for  the  superstructure. 
For  these  reasons,  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second 
must  still  be  regarded  as  open  ground  for  Eng- 
lish and  American  writers. 

And  at  no  time  could  the  history  of  this  reign 
have  been  imdertaken  with  the  same  advantages 
as  at  present,  when  the  more  enlightened  policy 
of  the  European  governments  has  opened  their  na- 
tional archives  to  the  inspection  of  the  scholar; 
when  he  is  allowed  access,  in  particular,  to  the 
Archives  of  Simancas,  which  have  held  the  secrets 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  hermetically  sealed  for 
ages. 

The  history  of  Philip  the  Second  is  the  history 
of  Europe  durii^gfj&e.Jattef.ii^lf'^tf  fthe  sixteenth 
century.  It  covers  tfaef  pe^od  T^'hen  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformatio^  ^-were'  agitating  the  minds  of 
men  in  so  fearful  af  manlier -ka^:  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  the  fierce 
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contest  which  divided  Christendom.  Philip,  both 
firom  his  personal  character,  and  from  his  position 
as  sovereign  of  the  most  potent  monarchy  in  £n* 
rope,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  party  which 
strove  to  uphold  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  and  thus  his  policy  led  hun  perpetually 
to  interfere  in  the  iutemal  affairs  of  the  other 
European  states,  —  making  it  necessary  to  look 
for  the  materials  for  his  history  quite  as  much 
without  the  Peninsula  as  within  it.  In  this  re- 
spect the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  presents 
a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  Philip  the  Second ; 
and  it  was  the  consideration  of  this,  when  I  had 
completed  my  history  of  the  former,  and  pro* 
posed  at  some  future  day  to  enter  upon  that  of 
the  latter,  that  led  me  to  set  about  a  collection 
of  authentic  materials  from  the  public  archives  in 
the  great  European  capitals.  It  was  a  work  of 
difficulty ;  and,  although  I  had  made  some  prog- 
ress in  it,  I  did  not  feel  assured  of  success  until 
I  had  the  good  fortime  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  my  friend,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Madrid.  This 
CTunent  scholar  was  admirably  qualified  for  the 
task  which  he  so  kindly  undertook;  since,  with 
a  remarkable  facility  —  such  as  long  practice  only 
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can  give  —  in  dedphering  the  mysterious  hand' 
writing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  combined 
such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
his  country  as  enabled  him  to  detect,  amidst  the 
ocean  of  manuscripts  which  he  inspected,  such 
portions  as  were  essential  to  my  purpose. 

With  unwearied  assiduity  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  examination  of  many  of  the  principal  col* 
lections,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  State-Paper  Office,  in  London ;  the 
Library  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  Brussels ; 
that  of  the  University  of  Leyden ;  the  Boyal 
Library,  at  the  Hague  ;  the  Royal  Library  of 
Paris,  and  the  Archives  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the 
H6tel  Soubise;  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of 
History,  the  National  Library  at  Madrid,  and, 
more  important  than  either,  the  ancient  Archives 
of  Simancas,  within  whose  hallowed  precincts 
SeSor  Gayangos  was  one  of  the  first  scholars 
pennitted  to  enter. 

Besides  these  public  repositories,  there  are  sev* 
eral  private  collections  to  the  owners  of  which  I 
am  largely  indebted  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
they  have  opened  them  for  my  benefit  I  may  men- 
tion, in  particular,  the  late  Lady  Holland,  who  kind* 
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ly  pennitted  copies  to  be  made  by  Se&or  Gayangos 
£rom  the  manusmpts  preserved  in  Holland  House; 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Bart,  who  freely  extended 
the  same  courtesy  in  respect  to  the  present  work 
which  he  had  shown  to  me  on  a  former  occasion ; 
and  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  the  late  excellent 
historian  of  Scotland,  who  generously  placed  at 
my  disposal  sundry  documents  copied  by  him  in 
the  public  offices  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor. 

In  Spain  the^  collection  made  by  Se&or  Gay- 
aogos  was  enriched  by  materials  drawn  from  the 
fionily  archives  of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz, 
whose  illustrious  ancestor  first  had  charge  of  the 
Spanish  armada ;  £rom  the  archives  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  containing  papers  of  the  duke  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  that  ill-starred  expedi- 
tion ;  and  from  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Alva,  — 
a  name  associated  with  the  most  memorable  acts 
of  tie  government  of  Philip. 

The  manuscripts,  thus  drawn  from  various  quar- 
ters, were  fortified  by  such  printed  works  as,  having 
made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second,  could  throw  any  light  on  his  government 
Where  such  works  were  not  to  be  purchased, 
Sdior  Gayangos  caused   copies   to    be   made  of 
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them,  or  of  those  portions  which  were  important 
to  my  purpose.  The  result  of  his  kind,  untiring 
labors  has  been  to  put  me  in  possession  of  such 
a  collection  of  authentic  materials  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  reign  of  Philip  as  no  one  before 
had  probably  attempted  to  make.  Nor  until  now 
had  the  time  come  for  making  the  attempt  with 
success. 

There  still  remained,  however,  some  places  to 
be  examined  where  I  might  expect  to  find  docu- 
ments that  would  be  of  use  to  me.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  such  a  collection,  covering  so 
wide  an  extent  of  ground,  that  it  can  never  be 
complete.  The  historian  may  be  satisfied,  if  he 
has  such  authentic  materials  at  his  command,  as, 
while  they  solve  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
enigmatical  in  the  accounts  of  the  time,  will  ena- 
ble him  to  present,  in  their  true  light,  the  charac- 
ter of  Philip  and  the  policy  of  his  government.  I 
must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  more  than 
one  person,  who  has  given  me  important  aid  in 
prosecuting  my  further  res^rches. 

One  of  the  first  of  them  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Everett,  who,  in  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  as  a  statesman,  has  lost  nothing  of  that 
love  of  letters  which  formed  his  first  claim   to 
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difltmction.  The  year  befoie  his  appointment  to. 
the  English  mission  he  passed  on  the  Continent, 
wheie,  with  the  kindness  that  belongs  to  his  na^ 
tore,  he  spent  much  time  in  examining  for  me 
the  great  libraries,  first  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
more  effectually  in  Florence.  From  the  Arckivio 
MediceOj  in  which  he  was  permitted  by  the  grand 
duke  to  conduct  Ms  researches,  he  obtained  copies 
of  sundry  valuable  documents,  and  among  them 
the  letters  of  the  Tuscan  ministers,  which  have 
helped  to  guide  me  in  some  of  the  most  in- 
tricate parts  of  my  narrative.  A  still  lai^r 
amount  of  materials  he  derived  from  the  private 
library  of  Count  Guicciardini,  the  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  historian  of  that  name.  I  am  hap- 
py to  express  my  lively  sense  of  the  courtesy 
shown  by  this  nobleman;  also  my  gratitude  for 
kind  offices  rendered  me  by  Prince  Corsini ;  and 
no  less  by  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  whose 
name  wiU  be  always  held  in  honor  for  the  enlight- 
ened patronage  which  he  has  extended  to  learn- 
ing, while  suffering,  himself,  under  the  severest 
privation  that  can  be&U  the  scholar. 

There  was  still  an  important  deficiency  in  my 
collection,  —  that  of  the  Relaziani  Venete,  as  the 
reports  are  called  which  were  made  by  ambassa- 
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dors  of  Venice  on  their  return  from  their  foreign 
missions.  The  value  of  these  reports,  for  the  in- 
formation they  give  of  the  countries  visited  by 
the  envoys,  is  well  known  to  historians.  The 
deficiency  was  amply  supplied  by  the  unwearied 
kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Fay,  who  now  so  ably 
fills  the  post  of  minister  from  the  United  States  to 
Switzerland.  When  coimected  with  the  American 
legation  at  Berlin,  he,  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, assisted  me  in  making  arrangements  for  ob- 
taining the  documents  I  desired,  which,  with  other 
papers  of  importance,  were  copied  for  me  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Boyal  Library  of  Berlin,  and  the 
Ducal  Library  of  Gotha.  I  have  also,  hi  connec- 
tion with  this,  to  express  my  obligations  to  the 
distinguished  librarian  of  the  former  institution, 
Mr.  Pertz,  for  the  good-will  which  he  showed  in 
promoting  my  views. 

Through  Mr.  Fay,  I  also  obtained  the  authority 
of  Prince  Mettemich  to  inspect  the  Archives  of 
the  Empire  in  Vienna,  which  I  inferred,  from  the 
intimate  relations  subsisting  between  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  VieimA  in  that  day,  must  contain 
much  valuable  matter  relevant  to  my  subject. 
The  result  did  not  correspond  to  my  expecta- 
tions.    I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  the  op- 
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portuiiity  of  publicly  offering  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  that  eminent  scholar,  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Wolf,  for  the  obligmg  manner  in  which  he  con* 
ducted  the  investigation  for  me,  as  well  in  the 
archives  above  mentioned,  as,  with  better  results, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  with  which  he  is  offi- 
cially connected. 

In  concluding  the  list  of  those  to  whose  good 
offices  I  have  been  indebted,  I  must  not  omit  the 
names  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  France  at  the  time  I  was  engaged 
in  making  my  collection;  Mr.  Rush,  then  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  French  court; 
Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  his  successor  in  that 
office;  and  last,  not  least,  my  friend.  Count  de 
Circourt,  a  scholar  whose  noble  contributions  to 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  country,  on  the 
greatest  variety  of  topics,  have  given  him  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  writers  of  our  time. 

I  am  happy,  also,  to  tender  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  favors  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Van  de  Weyer,  mioister  from  Belgium  to  the 
court  of  St.  James ;  from  Mr.  B.  Homer  Dixon, 
consul  for  the  Netherlands  at  Boston;  and  from 
my  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hickling, 
consul  for  the  United  States  at  St  Michael's,  who 
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kindly  furnished  me  with  sundry  manuscripts  ex 
hibiting  the  condition  of  the  Azores  at  the  period 
when  those  islands  passed,  with  Portugal,  under 
the  sceptre  of  FhUip  the  Second. 

Having  thus  acquainted  the  reader  with  the 
sources  whence  I  have  derived  my  materials,  I 
must  now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  my  narrative.  An  obvious  difficulty 
in  the  path  of  the  historian  of  this  period  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  embracing,  as 
it  does,  such  a  variety  of  independent,  not  to 
say  incongruous  topics,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  preserve  anything  like  unity  of  interest  in  the 
story.  Thus  the  Revolution  of  the  Netherlands, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  only  an  episode  to 
the  main  body  of  the  narrative,  from  its  impor- 
tance, well  deserves  to  be  treated  in  a  separate 
and  independ^it  narrative  by  itself.*     Running 

*  It  18  gratifying  to  learn  that  before  long  such  a  lustory  xdaj  be 
expected,  —  if,  indeed,  it  should  not  appear  before  the  publication  of 
this  work,  —  from  the  pen  of  our  accomplished  countr3'man,  ttr  J. 
Loihrop  Modej,  who,  during  the  last  few  years,  for  the  better  prose- 
cation  of  his  labors,  has  established  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  scenes  of  his  narratiye.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  fine  pow- 
ers of  mind  possessed  by  this  scholar,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  his  task,  can  doubt  that  he  will  do  full  ju»- 
tice  to  his  important,  but  difficult  subject. 
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along  through  the  whole  extent  of  Philip's  reign, 
it  is  continaally  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
Mstorian,  creating  an  embarrassment  something 
like  that  which  arises  £rom  what  is  termed  a  double 
plot  in  the  drama.  The  best  way  of  obviating 
this  As  to  keep  in  view  the  dominant  principle 
nrhich  controlled  all  the  movements  of  the  com- 
plicated machinery,  so  to  speak,  and  impressed 
on  them  a  unity  of  action.  This  principle  is  to 
be  found  in  the  policy  of  Philip,  the  great  aim 
of  which  was  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  of  the  crown. 
**  Peace  and  public  order,"  he  writes  on  one  occar 
sion,  "are  to  be  maintained  in  my  dominions 
only  by  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Sea"  It  was  this  policy,  almost  as  sure  and 
steady  in  its  operation  as  the  laws  of  Nature  her- 
self, that  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  march 
of  events  through  the  whole  of  his  long  reign; 
and  it  is  only  by  keeping  this  constantly  in  view 
that  the  student  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  clew 
to  guide  him  through  the  intricate  passages  in 
the  history  of  Philip,  and  the  best  means  of  solv- 
ing what  would  otherwise  remain  enigmatical  in 
his  conduct. 
In  the  composition  of  the  work,  I  have,  for  the 
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most  part,  conformed  to  the  plan  which  I  had 
before  adopted.  Far  from  coniining  myself  to 
a  record  of  political  events,  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  culture  and  the 
manners  of  the  people.  I  have  not  even  refused 
such  aid  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  display  of 
pageants,  and  court  ceremonies,  which,  although 
exhibiting  little  more  than  the  costume  of  the 
time,  may  serve  to  bring  the  outward  form  of  a 
picturesque  age  more  vividly  b^ore  the  eye  of  the 
reader.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  narrative,  I 
have  not  confined  myself  altogether  to  the  chron- 
ological order  of  events,  but  have  thrown  them 
into  masses,  according  to  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate,  so  as  to  produce,  as  fiir  as  possible, 
a  distinct  impression  on  the  reader.  And  in  this 
way  I  have  postponed  more  than  one  matter  of 
importance  to  a  later  portion  of  the  work,  which 
a  strict  regard  to  time  would  assign  more  prop- 
erly to  an  earlier  division  of  the  subject  Finally, 
I  have  been  careM  to  fortify  the  text  with  cita- 
tions from  the  original  authorities  on  which  it  de- 
pends, especially  where  these  are  rare  and  difficult 
of  access. 

In  the  part  relating  to  the  Netherlands  I  have 
pursued  a  course  somewhat  different  from  what  I 
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haye  done  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  The 
flcholars  of  that  country,  in  a  truly  patriotic  spirit, 
hare  devoted  themselveB  of  late  years  to  explor- 
ing their  own  archives,  as  well  as  those  of  Siman- 
eas,  for  the  purpose  of  iUustrating  their  national 
aimalB.  The  results  they  have  given  to  the  world 
in  a  series  of  publications,  which  are  still  in  prog- 
1688.  The  historian  has  reason  to  be  deeply  grat^ 
fbl  to  Ihose  pioneers,  whose  labors  have  put  him 
in  possession  of  materials  which  afford  the  most 
sabstaatial  basis  for  his  narrative.  For  what  basis 
can  compare  with  that  afforded  by  the  written 
ocxirespondence  of  the  parties  themselves.  It  is 
on  this  sure  ground  that  I  have  mainly  relied  in 
this  part  of  my  story ;  and  I  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  incorporating  extracts  from  the  letters 
in  the  body  of  the  text,  which,  if  it  may  some^ 
times  give  an  air  of  prolixity  to  the  narrative, 
will  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  reader 
into  a  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
actors,  as  he  listens  to  the  words  spoken  by  them- 
selves. 

In  Hie  earlier  part  of  this  Pre&ce,  I  have  made 
the  acknowledgments  due  for  assistance  I  have 
teceived  in  the  collection  of  my  materials;  and 
I  must  not  now  condude  without  recording  my 
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obligatioiis,  of  another  kind,  to  two  of  my  per- 
sonal friends,  —  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  Boston  AthensBum,  who  has  re- 
peated the  good  offices  he  had  before  rendered 
me  in  revising  my  manuscript  for  the  press ;  and 
Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk,  whose  familiarity  with  the 
history  and  languages  of  Modem  Europe  has 
greatly  aided  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  re- 
searches, while  his  sagacious  criticism  has  done 
me  no  less  service  in  the  preparation  of  these  vol- 
umes. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  I  have  enjoyed 
for  the  composition  of  this  work,  and  especially 
those  derived  from  the  possession  of  new  and 
original  materials,  I  am  fully  sensible  that  I 
am  far  from  having  done  justice  to  a  subject 
so  vast  in  its  extent  and  so  complicated  in  its 
relations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  in  my  de- 
fence any  physical  embarrassments  under  which 
I  labor;  since  that  will  hardly  be  an  excuse  for 
not  doing  well  what  it  was  not  necessary  to  do 
at  aU.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
what  I  have  done  has  been  the  result  of  careful 
preparation;  that  I  have  endeavored  to  write  in 
a  spirit  of  candor  and  good  faith ;  and  that,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  my  work,  it  can 
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hardly  feil  —  considering  the  advantages  I  have 
enjoyed  over  my  predecessors  —  to  present  the 
leader  with  such  new  and  authentic  statements  of 
£MrtB  as  may  afford  him  a  better  point  of  view 
than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  possessed  for  sur- 
veying  the  history  of  Philip  the  Second. 

Boston,  Jviff,  1S55. 
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Thb  portnits  in  these  rolnmes  are  taken,  with  one  exception,  from  water- 
colored  drawings,  ezecated  bj  an  eminent  Spanish  artist,  Don  Valentin 
Cardema,  and  copied  bj  him  from  the  originals  in  Spain.  That  of  PAtZtp  tibe 
Seetmd  is  taken  from  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  that  monarch  from  the  hand 
of  TitiaiL  Philip  folly  estimated  the  powers  of  the  great  Italian,  and,  like  his 
fitther,  the  emperor,  wished  to  have  his  features  transmitted  by  his  pencil  to 
posterity.  The  original  hangs  in  the  Jfufw,  at  Madrid.  It  represents  the 
iDBg  in  a  rich  suit  of  armor,  —  a  dress  more  appropriate  to  his  fitther 
tban  to  him.  It  is  said  that  Philip  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of  being  rep- 
resented in  armor ;  perhaps  from  the  Tciy  circumstance  that  his  nnwar* 
like  habits  gave  him  but  little  daim  to  it  The  likeness  was  taken  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  before  Time  had  laid  his  heaty  hand  on  his  slight  and 
well-made  form ;  when  his  light-colored  hair  had  not  yet  been  touched  with 
gray,  and  his  pale  features  were  not  yet  darkened  with  the  sullen,  sombre 
expression  of  later  years,  as  they  appear  in  the  portrait  of  Pantoja  de  la 
Cruz.  Yet  there  is  something  in  the  sinister  look  of  the  eye  which  is  fiur 
from  winning  our  confidence. 

The  portrait  of  Mcuyotret,  Regent  of  the  Netkeriandt,  was  copied  from  a  prim 
in  Arend's  «  Algemeene  GeaehiedenU  dee  Vaderlande.'*  The  engrarings  in  thai 
woric  appear  to  haye  been  executed  with  care ;  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
wliere  it  is  published,  it  was  doubtless  easy  for  the  engrarer  to  get  access  to 
originals. 

The  likenesses  of  Don  Carhe  are  rare.  That  prefixed  to  the  second  JiA- 
ume  of  this  History  was  taken  from  a  picture  in  Biadrid  that  belongs  to 
Count  de  Oriate,  grandee  of  Spain.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  been  pahited  by 
a  disdple  of  Alonso  Sanches  Coello.  The  nice  attention  giTcn  to  the  oca* 
tume  is  characteristic  of  his  schooL  The  doublet  of  doth  of  gold  is  pro- 
tected by  a  rich  mantle,  edged  with  ermine ;  and  round  the  neck  is  a  massii^ 
diain,  of  elaborate  workmanship.  The  costume,  indeed,  is  the  best  part  of 
the  picture.  The  general  air  of  the  person  is  mean.  The  eleyation  of  the 
dionlderB  amounts  almost  to  deformity ;  and  there  is  a  sheepish  expressior 
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in  the  oountenanoe,  with  its  downcast  eye,  which  anguxs  nothing  fityorable, 
in  an  intelleetaal  or  moral  point  of  Tiew. 

The  portrait  of  the  Ihtke  of  Aha  is  copied  from  an  original  by  Titian, 
that  hangs  in  the  palace  of  the  present  duke.  It  is  eminently  chazacteristic 
of  the  man.  The  gaunt  penon  is  sheathed  in  complete  maiL  The  wiry 
lineaments  of  the  oountenanoe  seem  to  haye  the  hardness  of  steeL  One 
sees  that  it  must  be  a  true  copy  of  the  iron-hearted  chief  who  tzampled  under 
foot  the  libertias  of  the  Netherlands. 
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B  O  0  K  I. 
CHAPTER   I. 

ABDICATION   OF   CHARLES   THE   FIFTH. 

Litroductorj  RftmarVn.  —  Spain  under  Charles  the  Fifth.  —  He  pi^ 
pares  to  resign  the  Crown.  —  His  Abdication.  —  His  Betum  to 
Spain.  —  His  Journey  to  Yuste. 

1655. 

In  a  former  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  portray 
the  period  when  the  different  provinces  of  Spain 
were  consolidated  into  one  empire  under  the  rule 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  when,  by  their  wise 
and  beneficent  policy,  the  nation  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  had  so  long  remained  behind 
the  Pyrenees,  and  took  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  members  of  the  European  commonwealth. 
I  now  propose  to  examine  a  later  period  in  the 
history  of  the  same  nation,  —  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Second ;  when,  with  resources  greatly  enlarged, 
and   territory  extended  by  a  brilliant   career  of 
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discovery  and  conquest,  it  hud  men  to  the  zenith 
of  its  power;  but  when,  under  the  mischievous 
policy  of  the  administration,  it  had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  and  already  disclosed 
those  genns  of  domestic  corruption  which  gmdu- 
aUy  led  to  its  dismemberment  and  decay. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  most 
of  the  states  of  the  Peninsula  became  united  un- 
der one  common  rule;  and  in  1616,  the  sceptre 
of  Spain,  with  its  dependencies  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  World,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
their  grandson,  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  though 
he  shared  the  throne  nominally  with  his  mother, 
Joanna,  became,  in  consequence  of  her  incapacity, 
the  real  sovereign  of  this  vast  empire.  He  had 
before  inherited,  through  his  father,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  that  fair  portion  of  the  ducal  realm 
of  Burgundy  which  comprehended  Franche  Comt^ 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  1519,  he  was  elected  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Germany.  Not  many  years 
elapsed  before  his  domain  was  still  further  en- 
larged by  the  barbaric  empires  of  Mexico  and 
Peru;  and  Spain  then  first  realized  the  magnifi- 
cent vaunt,  since  so  often  repeated,  that  the  sun 
never  set  within  the  borders  of  her  dominions. 

Yet  the  importance  of  Spain  did  not  rise  with 
the  importance  of  her  acquisitions.  She  was,  in 
a  manner,  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  these  acquisi- 
tions. Some  of  the  rival  nations  which  owned 
the  sway  of  Charles,  in  Europe,  were  of  much 
greater    importance    than    Spain,    and    attracted 
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mudb  more  att6nti<Mi  from  their  contemporaries. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  that  monarch's  reign, 
there  was  a  moment  when  a  contest  was  going 
forward  in  Castile,  of  the  deepest  interest  to  man- 
kind. Unfortunately,  the  "War  of  the  Camunp- 
dadesy'  as  it  was  termed,  was  soon  closed  by  the 
min  of  the  patriots ;  and,  on  the  memorable  field 
of  Villalar,  the  liberties  of  Spain  received  a  blow 
from  which  they  were  destined  not  to  recover  for 
centuries.  From  that  fatal  hour, -^  the  bitter 
fruit  of  the  jealousy  of  castes  and  the  passions  of 
the  populace,  —  an  unbroken  tranquillity  reigned 
throughout  the  country;  such  a  tranquillity  as 
naturally  flows  not  from  a  free  and  well-conducted 
government,  but  from  a  despotic  one.  In  this 
political  tranquillity,  however,  the  intellect  of 
Spain  did  not  slumber.  Sheltered  from  invasion 
by  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees,  her  people  were 
allowed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  so  long  as 
they  did  not  meddle  fidth  politics  or  religion,  —  in 
other  words,  with  the  great  interests  of  humanity ; 
while  the  more  adventurous  found  a  scope  for 
their  prowess  in  European  wars,  or  in  exploring 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  Western  world. 

While  there  was  so  little  passing  in  Spain  to 
attract  the  eye  of  the  historian,  Germany  became 
the  theatre  of  one  of  those  momentous  struggles 
which  have  had  a  permanent  influence  on  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the 
great  battle  of  religious  liberty  was  begun;  and 
the  attention  and  personal   presence  of  Charles 
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were  necessarily  demanded  most  in  the  country 
where  that  battle  was  to  be  fought     But  a  small 
part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Spain,  in  comparison 
with  what  he  spent  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions* 
His  early  attachments,  his  lasting  sympathies,  were 
with  the  people  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  Flanders 
was  the  place  of  his  birth.     He  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country  more  fluently  than  the  Cas- 
tilian;  although  he   knew  the  various  languages 
of  his  dominions  so  well,  that  he  could  address 
his  subjects  from  every  quarter  in  their  native 
dialect      In  the  same  manner,  he  could  accom- 
modate himself  to  their  peculiar  national  manners 
and  tastes.     But  this  flexibility  was  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  the  Spaniard.     Charles  brought  noth- 
ing from  Spain  but  a  religious  zeal,  amounting  to 
bigotry,  which  took   deep  root  in  a  melancholy 
temperament   inherited    from    his    mother.      His 
tastes  were  all  Flemish.     He  introduced  the  gor- 
geous  ceremonial  of  the  Bftrgundian  court  into 
his   own  palace,  and  into  the   household  of  his 
son.     He  drew  his  most  trusted  and  familiar  coun- 
sellors from   Flanders;    and   this  was   one  great 
cause  of  the  troubles  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  distracted  Castile.     There  was  little  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  the  Spaniard  in  the  position 
which  he  occupied  at  the  imperial  court.     Charles 
regarded   Spain  chiefly  for  the  resources  she  af- 
forded for  carrying  on  his  ambitious  enterprises. 
When  he  visited  her,  it  was  usually  to  draw  sup- 
plies from  the  cortes.      The  Spaniards  understood 
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this,  and  bore  less  affectio;i  to  his  person  than  to 
many  of  their  monarchs  far  inferior  to  him  in  the 
qualities  for  exciting  it.  They  hardly  regarded 
him  as  one  of  the  nation.  There  was,  indeed, 
nothing  national  in  the  reign  of  Charles.  His 
most  intimate  relations  were  with  Germany;  and 
as  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany, 
not  as  King  Charles  the  First  of  Spain,  he  was 
known  in  his  own  time,  and  stands  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  history. 

When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  be- 
gmning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Europe  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  condition,  in 
one  respect,  as  she  was  at  the  begmning  of  the 
eighth.  The  Turk  menaced  her  on  the  east,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  Arab  had  before  menaced 
her  on  the  west.  The  hour  seemed  to  be  fast 
approaching  which  was  to  decide  whether  Chris- 
tianity or  Mahometanism  should  hold  the  ascend- 
ant The  Ottoman  tide  of  conquest  rolled  up  to 
the  very  walls  of  Vienna;  and  Charles,  who,  as 
head  of  the  empire,  was  placed  on  the  frontier  of 
Christendom,  was  called  on  to  repel  it.  When 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  marched  against  the 
formidable  Solyman,  drove  him  to  an  ignomini- 
ous retreat,  and,  at  less  cost  of  life  than  is  often 
expended  in  a  skirmish,  saved  Europe  from  in- 
vasion. He  afterwards  crossed  the  sea  to  Tunis, 
then  occupied  by  a  horde  of  pirates,  the  scourge 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  beat  them  in  a  bloody 
battle,  slew  their  chief,  and  liberated  ten  thou- 
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8and  captives  firom  their  dungeons.  All  Europe 
rang  with  the  praises  of  the  young  hero,  who  thus 
consecrated  his  arms  to  the  service  of  the  Cross, 
and  stood  forward  as  the  true  champion  of  Chris* 
tendom. 

But  fix>m  this  high  position  Charles  was  re- 
peatedly summoned  to  other  contests,  of  a  more 
personal  and  £sur  less  honorable  character.  Such 
was  his  long  and  bloody  quarrel  with  Francis  the 
First.  It  was  hardly  possible  that  two  princes,  so 
well  matched  in  years,  power,  pretensions,  and, 
above  all,  love  of  military  glory,  with  dominions 
touching  on  one  another  through  their  whole  ex- 
tent, could  long  remain  without  cause  of  rivalry 
and  collision.  Such  rivalry  did  exist  from  the 
moment  that  the  great  prize  of  the  empire  was 
adjudged  to  Charles;  and  through  the  whole  of 
their  long  struggle,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
reverses,  the  superior  genius  of  the  emperor  tri- 
umphed over  his  bold,  but  less  politic  adversary. 

There  was  still  a  third  contest,  on  which  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish .  monarch  was  freely  ex- 
pended through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  — 
his  contest  wifli  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Ger- 
many. Here,  too,  for  a  long  time,  fortune  favored 
him.  But  it  is  easier  to  contend  against  man  than 
against  a  great  moral  principle.  The  principle 
of  reform  had  struck  too  deep  into  the  mind  of 
Germany  to  be  eradicated!  by  force  or  by  fraud. 
Charles,  for  a  long  time,  by  a  course  of  crafty  pol- 
icy, succeeded  in  baffling  the  Protestant  league; 
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and,  by  the  decdsive  idctory  at  Muhlberg,  seemed, 
at  last,  to  have  broken  it  altogether.  But  his  suo 
oesa  only  ministered  to  his  ruin.  The  very  man 
on  whom  he  bestowed  the  spoils  of  victory  turned 
them  against  his  bene&ctor.  Charles,  ill  in  body 
and  mind,  and  glad  to  escape  £rom  his  enemies 
under  cover  of  the  night  and  a  driving  tempest, 
was  at  length  compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau,  which  secured  to  the  Protestants  those  relig- 
ious immunities  against  which  he  had  contended 
through  his  whole  reign. 

Not  long  after,  he  experienced  another  humil- 
iating reverse  from  France,  then  ruled  by  a  younger 
rival,  Henry  the  Second,  the  son  of  Francis.  The 
good  star  of  Charles  —  the  star  of  Austria  —  seemed 
to  h^ve  set ;  and,  as  he  reluctantly  raised  the  siege 
of  Metz,  he  was  heard  bitterly  to  exclaim,  "  For- 
tune is  a  strumpet,  who  reserves  her  favors  for 
the  young ! " 

With  spirits  greatly  depressed  by  his  reverses, 
and  still  more  by  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
precluded  him  from  taking  part  in  the  manly  and 
martial  exercises  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
he  felt  that  he  had  no  longer  the  same  strength  afl 
formerly  to  bear  up  under  the  toils  of  empire. 
When  but  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
had  been  attacked  by  the  gout,  and  of  late  had 
been  so  sorely  afSicted  with  that  disorder,  that  he 
had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  man 
who,  cased  in  steel,  had  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  saddle,  indifferent  to  the  weather  and 
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the  season,  could  now  hardly  drag  himself  along 
with  the  aid  of  his  staflF.  For  days  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed ;  and  he  did  not  leave  his  room 
for  weeks  together.  His  mind  became  oppressed 
with  melancholy,  which  was,  to  some  extent,  a 
constitutional  infirmity.  His  chief  pleasure  was  in 
listening  to  books,  especially  of  a  religious  chaiv 
acter.  He  denied  himself  to  all  except  his  most 
intimate  and  trusted  counsellors.  He  lost  his  in- 
terest in  affairs ;  and  for  whole  months,  according 
to  one  of  his  biographers,  who  had  access  to  his 
person,  he  refused  to  receive  any  public  commimi- 
cation,  or  to  subscribe  any  document,  or  even  let- 
ter.^ One  cannot  understand  how  the  business  of 
the  nation  could  have  been  conducted  in  such  a 
state  of  things.  After  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Joanna,  his  mind  became  more  deeply  tinctured 
with  those  gloomy  fancies  which  in  her  amounted 
to  downright  insanity.  He  imagined  he  heard  her 
voice  calling  on  him  to  follow  her.  His  thoughts 
were  now  turned  from  secular  concerns  to  those  of 
his  own  soul ;  and  he  resolved  to  put  in  execution 


1  "  Post  annum  estatis  quinqua-  publicse  populariumque  dispendio 

g&simuni)  prementibus  morbis,  tan-  fiebat,  cum  a  tot  nationibosi  et  qui- 

topere  negotionim  odium  cepit,  ut  busdam  longissime  jus  indc  pet&- 

diutlus  interdum  nee  se  adiri  aut  retur,  et  eerie  summa  negotia  ad 

conveniri  prseterqnam  ab  intimis  ipsum  fere  rejicerentur."    (Sepnl- 

pateretur,  nee  libellis  subscribere  yedae  Opera,  (Matriti,  1780,)  vol. 

animum  induceret,  non  sine  sus-  II.  p.  539.)     The  author,  who  was 

picione  mentis  immintUce;   itaque  in  the  court  at  the  time,  bad  fre- 

constat  novem  mensibus  nulU  nee  quent  access  to  the  royal  presence, 

libello  nee  diplomat!  subseripsisse,  and  speaks,  therefore,  from  per- 

quod  cum  magno  ineommodo  rei-  sonal  observation. 
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a  plan  for  resigning  his  crown  and  withdrawing  to 
some  religious  retreat,  where  he  might  prepare  for 
his  latter  end.  This  plan  he  had  conceived  many 
years  before,  in  the  fall  tide  of  successful  ambition. 
So  opposite  were  the  elements  at  work  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  extraordinary  man ! 

Although  he  had  chosen  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
he  had  been  deterred  from  immediately  executing 
his  purpose  by  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  mother, 
and  the  tender  age  of  his  son.  The  first  obstacle 
was  now  removed  by  the  death  of  Joanna,  after  a 
reign  -:-a  nominal  reign  —  of  half  a  century,  in 
which  the  cloud  that  had  settled  on  her  intellect 
at  her  husband's  death  was  never  dispelled. 

The  age  of  Philip,  his  son  and  heir,  was  also  no 
longer  an  objection.  From  early  boyhood  he  had 
been  trained  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and,  when 
very  young,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Castile.  His  father  had  surrounded  him 
with  able  and  experienced  counsellors,  and  their  pu- 
pil, who  showed  a  discretion  far  beyond  his  years, 
had  largely  profited  by  their  lessons.  He  had 
now  entered  his  twenty-ninth  year,  an  age  when 
the  character  is  formed,  and  when,  if  ever,  he 
might  be  supposed  qualified  to  assume  the  duties 
of  government  His  fiither  had  already  ceded  to 
him  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  Milan,  on  occik 
sion  of  the  prince's  marriage  with  Mary  of  Eng- 
land He  was  on  a  visit  to  that  country,  when 
Charles,  haviag  decided  on  the  act  of  abdication, 
sent  to  require  his  son's  attendance  at  Brussels, 

YOL.  I.  9 
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where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  The 
different  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  also 
summoned  to  send  their  deputies,  with  authority 
to  receive  the  emperor's  resignation,  and  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  his  successor.  As  a  preliminary 
step,  on  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1555,  he 
conferred  on  Philip  the  grand-mastership  —  which, 
as  lord  of  Flanders,  was  vested  in  himself — of  the 
taison  dar^  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  Bur- 
gundy; the  proudest  and  most  coveted,  at  that 
day,  of  all  the  military  orders  of  knighthood. 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  conducting  the 
ceremony  of  abdication  with  all  the  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity suited  to  so  august  an  occasion.  The  great 
hall  of  the  royal  palace  of  Brussels  was  selected  for 
the  scene  of  it.  The  walls  of  the  spacious  apart- 
ment were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  rich  carpeting.  A  scaffold  was  erect- 
ed, at  one  end  of  the  room,  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  steps.  On  it  was  placed  a  throne,  or  chair 
of  state,  for  the  emperor,  with  other  seats  for 
Philip,  and  for  the  great  Flemish  lords  who  were 
to  attend  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  Above  the 
throne  was  suspended  a  gorgeous  canopy,  on  which 
were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  ducal  house  of 
Burgundy.  In  front  of  the  scaffolding,  accommo- 
dations were  provided  for  the  deputies  of  the  prov- 
inces, who  were  to  be  seated  on  benches  arranged 
according  to  their  respective  rights  of  precedence.* 

>  A  minute  account  of  this  im-    a  MS.  in  the  Archiyes  of  Ionian- 
ponng  ceremony  is  to  be  found  in    cas,  now  published  in  the  Colec* 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  ceremony,  Charles  the  Fifth  executed  an 
instrument  by  which  he  ceded  to  his  son  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Flanders.*  Mass  was  then  performed ; 
and  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  Philip  and  a 
numerous  retinue,  proceeded  in  state  to  the  great 
hall,  where  the  deputies  were  already  assembled.* 

Charles  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  His  form  was  slightly  bent, — but  it 
was  by  disease  more  than  by  time,  —  and  on  his 
countenance  might  be  traced  the  marks  of  anxiety 
and  rough  exposure.  Yet  it  still  wore  that  ma- 
jesty of  expression  so  conspicuous  in  his  portraits 
by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Titian.  His  hair,  once 
of  a  light  color,  approaching  to  yellow,  had  begun 
to  turn  before  he  was  forty,  and,  as  well  as  his 
beard,  was  now  gray.  His  forehead  was  broad  and 
expansive;  his  nose  aquiline.     His  blue  eyes  and 

eioii  de  Docamentos  In^ditos  para  rection  of  the  learned  Weiss,  Far 

la  Historia  de  Espafia,  (Madrid,  piers  d'lStat  da  Cardinal  de  Gran* 

1845,)  torn.  Vn.  p.  684  et  seq.  Telle,  d'aprds  les  Mannscrits  de  la 

An  official  report  of  these  pro-  Biblioth^ae  de  Besan^on,  (Fans, 

c^eedings,    prepared   by  order  of  1843,)  torn.  IV.  p.  486. 

the  government,  and  preserved  at  ^  It  is  strange  that  the  precise 

Bmasels,  in  the  ArchiTes  du  Boy-  date  of  an  event  of  soch  notoriety 

aome,  has  been  published  by  M.  as  the  abdication  of  Charies  the 

Gachard  in  his  valuable  collection,  Fifth  should  be  a  matter  of  dis- 

Analeetee  Belgiques,  (F^uis,  1880,)  crepancy  among  historians.    Most 

pp.  75  -  81.  writers  of  the  time  assign  the  date 

3  A  copy  of  the  original  deed  of  mentioned  in  the  text,  confirmed 

abdication  was  preserved  among  moreover  by  the   Simancas  MS. 

the  papers  of  Cardinal  Granyelle,  above  cited,  the  author  of  which 

at  Besan^n,  and  is  incorporated  enters  Into  the  details  of  the  cere- 

in  the  valuable  collection  of  docu-  mony  with  the  minuteness  of  an 

men  is  published  by  order  of  the  eyewitness. 
'French  government  imder  the  di- 
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fair  complexion  intimated  his  Teutonic  desceni 
The  only  feature  in  his  countenance  decidedly  bad 
was  his  lower  jaw,  protruding  with  its  thick,  heavy 
lip,  so  characteristic  of  the  physiognomies  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty.* 

In  stature  he  was  about  the  middle  height.  His 
limbs  were  strongly  knit,  and  once  well  formed, 
though  now  the  extremities  were  sadly  distorted 
by  disease.  The  emperor  leaned  for  support  on  a 
staff  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  rested 
on  the  arm  of  William  of  Orange,  who,  then 
young,  was  destined  at  a  later  day  to  become  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  his  house.  The  grave 
demeanor  of  Charles  was  rendered  still  more  im- 
pressive by  his  dress ;  for  he  was  in  mourning  for 
his  mother;  and  the  sable  hue  of  his  attire  was 
relieved  only  by  a  single  ornament,  the  superb 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  hung  from  his 
neck. 

Behind  the  emperor  came  Philip,  the  heir  of  his 
vast  dominions.  He  was  of  a  middle  height,  of 
much  the  same  proportions  as  his  father,  whom 
he  resembled  also  in  his  lineaments,  - —  except  that 
those  of  the  son  wore  a  more  sombre,  and  perhaps 
a  sinister  expression ;  while  there  was  a  reserve  in 
his  manner,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the  contrary, 

^  "  Erat  Carolufl   statora   me-  baque  ad  flaTum  incljDante ;  fiu»e 

diocri,    sed   bracbiia    et  cruribus  liberali,  niai  quod  mentum  promt- 

crassis    compactisque,    ct    roboris  nens  et  parum  cohferentia  labra 

singularis,  ceteris  membria  propor-  nonnihil  earn  deturpabant."     Se- 

tione  magnoque  commensu  respon-  pulveds  Opera,  vol.  XL  p.  527. 
dentibus,  colore  albus,  crine  bar- 
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as  if  he  would  shroud  his  thoughts  from  observa* 
tion.  The  magnificence  of  his  dress  corresponded 
with  his  royal  station,  and  formed  a  contrast  to 
that  of  his  father,  who  was  quitting  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  the  world,  on  which  the  son  was  about 
to  enter. 

Next  to  Philip  came  Mary,  the  emperor'd  sister, 
formerly  queen  of  Hungary.  She  had  filled  the 
post  of  regent  of  the  Low  Countries  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  now  welcomed  the  hour  when 
she  was  to  resign  the  burden  of  sovereignty  to  her 
nephew,  and  withdraw,  like  her  imperial  brother, 
into  private  life.  Another  sister  of  Charles,  Elea- 
nor, widow  of  the  French  king,  Francis  the  First, 
also  took  part  in  these  ceremonies,  previous  to  her 
departure  for  Spain,  whither  she  was  to  accompany 
the  emperor. 

After  these  members  of  the  imperial  family 
came  the  nobility  of  the  Netherlands,  the  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  royal  counsellors,  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  household,  all  splendidly 
attired  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  proudly  dis- 
playing the  insignia  of  their  orders.  When  the 
emperor  had  mounted  his  throne,  with  Philip  on 
his  right  hand,  the  Regent  Mary  on  his  left,  and 
the  rest  of  his  retinue  disposed  along  the  seats 
prepared  for  them  on  the  platform,  the  president 
of  the  council  of  Flanders  addressed  the  assembly. 
He  briefly  explained  the  object  for  which  they  had 
been  summoned,  and  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced their  master  to  abdicate  the  throne ;  and  he 
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concluded  by  requiring  them,  in  their  sovereign's 
name,  to  transfer  their  all^iance  fix)m  himself  to 
Philip,  his  son  and  rightfiil  heir. 

Aflter  a  pause,  Charles  rose  to  address  a  few 
parting  words  to  his  subjects.  He  stood  with 
apparent  difficulty,  and  rested  his  right  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  —  intimat- 
ing, by  this  preference  on  so  distinguished  an 
occasion,  the  high  favor  in  which  he  held  the 
young  nobleman.  In  the  other  hand  he  held  a 
paper,  containing  some  hints  for  his  discourse, 
and  occasionally  cast  his  eyes  on  it,  to  refresh 
his  memory.  He  spoke  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

He  was  unwilling,  he  said,  to  part  £rom  his 
people  without  a  few  words  from  his  own  lips. 
It  was  now  forty  years  since  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  sceptre  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
soon  after  called  to  take  charge  of  a  still  more 
extensive  empire,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany, 
involving  a  heavy  responsibility  for  one  so  young. 
He  had,  however,  endeavored  earnestly  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  He  had  been  ever 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  dear  land  of  his 
birth,  but,  above  aU,  of  the  great  interests  of 
Christianity.  His  first  object  had  been  to  main- 
tain these  inviolate  against  the  infidel.  In  this 
he  had  been  thwarted,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of 
neighboring  powers,  and  partly  by  the  factions 
of  the  heretical  princes  of  Germany. 

In  the  performance  of  his  great  work,  he  had 
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never  consulted  his  ease.  His  expeditions,  in  war 
and  in  peace,  to  France,  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Flanders,  had  amounted  to  no  less  than 
forty.  Four  times  he  had  crossed  the  Spanish 
seas,  and  eight  times  the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
shrunk  from  no  toil,  while  he  had  the  strength  to 
endure  it.  But  a  cruel  malady  had  deprived  him 
of  that  strength.  Conscious  of  his  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station,  he  had  long 
since  come  to  the  resolution  to  relinquish  it.  From 
this  he  had  been  diverted  only  by  the  situation 
of  his  unfortunate  parent,  and  by  the  inexperience 
ol  his  son.  These  objections  no  longer  existed; 
and  he  should  not  stand  excused,  in  the  eye  of 
Heaven  or  of  the  world,  if  he  should  insist  on  still 
holding  the  reins  of  government  when  he  was 
incapable  of  managing  them, — when  every  year 
his  incapacity  must  become  more  obvious. 

He  begged  them  to  believe  that  this,  and  no 
other  motive,  induced  him  to  resign  the  sceptre 
which  he  had  so  long  swayed.  They  had  been 
to  him  dutiful  and  loving  subjects ;  and  such,  he 
doubted  not,  they  would  prove  to  his  successor. 
Above  all  things,  he  besought  them  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  faith.  K  any  one,  in  these 
licentious  times,  had  admitted  doubts  into  his 
bosom,  let  such  doubts  be  extirpated  at  once.  "  I 
know  well,"  he  concluded,  "  that,  in  my  long 
administration,  I  have  fallen  into  many  errors,  and 
committed  some  wrongs.  But  it  was  from  igno- 
rance;   and,  if  there  be  any  here  whom  I  have 
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wronged,  they  will  believe  that  it  waa  not  in- 
tended, and  grant  me  their  forgiyeness."* 

While  the  emperor  was  speaking,  a  breathless 
silence  pervaded  the  whole  audience.  Charles  had 
ever  been  dear  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, — 
the  land  of  Ms  birth.  They  took  a  national  pride 
in  his  achievements,  and  felt  that  his  glory  re- 
flected a  peculiar  lustre  on  themselves.  As  they 
now  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  that  revered  form, 
and  listened  to  the  parting  admonitions  from  his 
lips,  they  were  deeply  affected,  and  not  a  dry  eye 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  assembly. 

After  a  short  inteival,  Charles,  turning  to  Philip, 
who,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  respect,  stood  awaiting 
his  commands,  thus  addressed  him :  '^  K  the  vast 
possessions  which  are  now  bestowed  on  you  had 
come  by  inheritance,  there  would  be  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude.  How  much  more,  when  they 
come  as  a  &ee  gijft,  in  the  lifetime  of  your  father ! 
But,  however  large  the  debt,  I  shall  consider  it  all 
repaid,  if  you  only  discharge  your  duty  to  your 
subjects.  So  rule  over  them,  that  men  shall  com- 
mend, and  not  censure  me  for  the  part  I  am  now 

^  The  speech  is  given,  with  saf-  ceremony  in  a  communication  to 
(icient  conformity,  by  two  of  the  his  government,  (The  Order  of 
persons  who  heard  it ; — a  Flemish  the  Cesson  of  the  Low  Countries 
writer,  whose  MS.,  preserved  in  to  the  King's  Majesty,  MS.)  The 
the  Archives  du  Koyaume,  has  historian  Sandoval  also  gives  a  full 
lately  been  published  by  Gachard,  report  of  the  speech,  on  the  author- 
in  the  Analeetes  Belgiques,  (p.  ity  of  one  who  heard  it.  Historia 
87 ;)  and  Sir  John  Mason,  the  de  la  Vida  y  Heches  del  Empera- 
British  minister  at  the  court  of  dor  Carlos  V.,  (Amberes,  1681,) 
Charles,  who  describes  the  whole  torn.  II.  p.  599. 
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acting.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Fear  God; 
live  justly;  respect  the  laws;  above  all,  cherish 
the  interests  of  religion;  and  may  the  Almighty 
bless  you  with  a  son,  to  whom,  when  old  and 
stricken  with  disease,  you  may  be  able  to  resign 
your  kingdom  with  the  same  good-will  with  which 
I  now  resign  mine  to  you." 

As  he  ceased,  Philip,  much  affected,  would  have 
thrown  himself  at  his  Other's  feet,  assuring  him 
of  his  intention  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  merit 
such  goodness ;  but  Charles,  raising  his  son,  ten- 
derly embraced  him,  while  the  tears  flowed  ^t 
down  his  cheeks.  Every  one,  even  the  most 
stoical,  was  touched  by  this  affecting  scene; 
"and  nothing,'*  says  one  who  was  present,  "was 
to  be  heard,  throughout  the  hall,  but  sobs  and 
ill-suppressed  moans."  Charles,  exhausted  by  his 
efforts,  and  deadly  pale,  sank  back  upon  his  seat ; 
while,  with  feeble  accents,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed 
on  his  people,  "  God  bless  you  I  God  bless  you  ! "'' 

7  Sandoval,  Hist  de  Carlos  V.,  in  mine  opinion,  not  one  man  in 

torn.    II.    pp.    597  -  599.  —  Leti,  tbe  whole  assembly,  stranger  or 

Vita  del  Gotolico  R^  Filippo  II.»  other,  that  during  the  time  of  a 

(Coligni,  1679,)  torn.  I.  pp.  240-  good  piece  of  his  oration  poured 

242. —  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Epitome  not  out   abundantly  tears,  some 

de  la  Yida  y  Hechos  del  invicto  more,   some   less.    And    yet   he 

Empeiador  Carios  Quinto,  (Ma-  prayed  them  to  bear  with  his  im- 

drid,  1649,)  pp.  119, 120.  perfection,    proceeding  of  sickly 

l^r  John  Mason  thus  describes  age,  and  of  the  mentioning  of  so 

the  affecting  scene :  ^  And  here  tender  a  matter  as  the  departing 

he  broke  into  a  weeping,  where-  from  such  a  sort  of  dear  and  most 

unto,  bendes  the  dolcfulness  of  the  loving  subjects."     The  Order  of 

matter,  I  think  he  was  much  pro-  the  Cession  of  the  Low  Countrios 

▼oked  by  seeing  the  whole  com-  to  the  King's  Majesty,  MS. 
pany  to  do  the  like  before,  being, 

TOL.  I.  8 
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After  these  emotions  had  somewhat  subsided^ 
Philip  arose,  and,  delivering  himself  in  Frendi, 
briefly  told  the  deputies  of  the  regiet  which  he 
felt  at  not  being  able  to  address  them  in  their  na- 
tive language,  and  to  assure  them  of  the  &vor  and 
high  regard  in  which  he  held  them.  This  would 
be  done  for  him  by  the  bishop  of  Arras. 

This  was  Antony  Ferennot,  better  known  as 
Cardinal  Granvelle,  son  of  the  famous  minister 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  destined  himself  to  a 
still  higher  celebrity  as  the  minister  of  Philip  the 
Second.  In  dear  and  fluent  language,  he  gave 
the  deputies  the  promise  of  their  new  sovereign 
to  respect  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
invoking  them,  on  his  behalf,  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsels,  and,  like  loyal  vassals,  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  law  in  his  dominions.  After 
a  suitable  response  from  the  deputies,  filled  with 
sentiments  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  their  late 
monarch,  and  with  those  of  loyalty  to  their  new 
one,  the  Regent  Mary  formally  abdicated  her 
authority,  and  the  session  closed.  So  ended  a 
ceremony,  which,  considering  the  importance  of 
its  consequences,  the  character  of  the  actors,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  proceedings,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  history.  That  the  crown  of 
the  monarch  is  lined  with  thorns,  is  a  trite  maxim; 
and  it  requires  no  philosophy  to  teach  us  that 
happiness  does  not  depend  on  station.  Yet,  nu- 
merous as  are  the  instances  of  those  who  have 
waded  to  a  throne  through  seas  of  blood,  there 
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are  but  few  who,  when  they  hare  once  taated  the 
sweets  of  sovereignty,  have  been  content  to  resign 
them;  still  fewer  who,  when  they  have  done  so, 
have  had  the  philosophy  to  conform  to  their 
change  of  condition,  and  not  to  repent  it  Charles, 
as  the  event  pcoved,  was  one  of  these  few. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  1556,  in  the 
presence  of  such  of  the  Spanish  nobility  as  were  at 
the  court,  he  executed  the  deeds,  by  which  he  ceded 
the  sovereignty  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  their 
dependencies,  to  Philip.^ 

The  last  act  that  remained  for  him  to  perform 
was  to  resign  the  crown  of  Germany  in  fiivor  of 
his  brother  Ferdinand.  But  this  he  consented  to 
defer  some  time  longer,  at  the  request  of  Ferd> 
nand  himself,  who  wished  to  prepare  the  minds 
oi  the  electoral  coU^e  for  this  unexpected  transfer 
of  the  imperial  sceptre.  But,  while  Charles  con- 
sented to  retain  for  the  present  the  title  of  En^ 
peror,  the  real  power  and  the  burden  of  sover- 
eignty would  remain  with  Ferdinand.* 

8  The  date  of  this  renunciar  Philip  the  pretenmoiiB  which,  as 
tion  18  abo  a  subject  of  disagree-  king  of  the  Bomans,  he  had  to  the 
ment  among  contemporary  histori-  empire.  This  negotiation  fiuledj 
ans,  although  it  would  seem  to  be  as  might  have  been  expected, 
settled  by  the  date  of  the  instni-  Ferdinand  was  not  weary  of  the 
ment  itseJf,  which  is  published  by  woiid ;  and  Charles  could  offer  no 
Sandoval,  in  his  Hist  de  Carlos  V.,  bribe  large  enough  to  buy  off  an 
torn.  n.  pp.  603-606.  empire.    See  the  account  given  by 

9  Lanz,  Correspondenz  des  Kai-  Marillac,  ap.  Baumer,  Sixteenth 
sen  Karl  Y.,  B.  III.  s.  708.  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  (Lou- 

five  years  before  this  period    don,  1835,  £ng.  trans.,)  vol.  L  pw 
Gharies  had  endeavored  to  per-    28  et  seq. 
Ferdinand  to  relinqnish  to 
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At  the  time  of  abdicating  the  throne  of  the 
Netheiiandfi,  Charles  was  still  at  war  with  France. 
He  had  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  permanent  peace 
with  that  country ;  and,  although  he  fiiiled  in  this, 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  on  the  fifth  of  February, 
1556,  to  arrange  a  truce  for  five  years,  which  left 
both  powers  in  the  possession  of  their  respective 
conquests.  In  the  existing  state  of  these  conquests, 
the  truce  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  Spain. 
But  Charles  would  have  made  even  larger  conces- 
sions, rather  than  leave  the  legacy  of  a  war  to  his 
less  experienced  successor. 

Having  thus  completed  all  his  arrangements,  by 
which  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Europe  de* 
scended  to  the  rank  of  a  private  gentleman,  Charles 
had  no  longer  reason  to  defer  his  departure,  and 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  Flemish  courtiers, 
and  by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  warmly  commended  the  interests  of  his 
son.  A  fleet  of  fifty-six  sail  was  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  port  of  Flushing,  ready  to  transport  him  and 
his  retinue  to  Spain.  From  the  imperial  household, 
consisting  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons, 
he  selected  a  hundred  and  fifty  as  his  escort ;  and 
accompanied  by  his  sisters,  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  Philip,  whose  affairs  detained 
him  in  Flanders,  on  the  seventeenth  of  September 
be  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Flushing. 

The  passage  was  a  boisterous  one ;  and  Charles, 
who  suffered  greatly  from  his  old  enemy,  the  gout, 
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landed,  in  a  l^ble  state,  at  Laredo,  in  Biscay,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month.  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  vessel,  when  a  storm  fell  with  fnry  on 
the  fleet,  and  did  some  mischief  to  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  The  pions  Spaniard  saw  in  this 
the  finger  of  Providence,  which  had  allowed  no 
harm  to  the  squadron  till  its  royal  freight  had 
been  brought  safely  to  the  shore.^ 

On  landing,  Charles  complained,  and  with  some 
reason,  of  the  scanty  preparations  that  had  been 
made  for  him.  Philip  had  written  several  times  to 
his  sister,  the  regent,  ordering  her  to  have  every- 
diing  ready  for  the  emperor  on  his  arrival."  Jo- 
amia  had  accordingly  issued  her  orders  to  that 
effect  But  promptness  and  punctuality  are  not 
virtues  of  the  Spaniard.  Some  apology  may  be 
fi>und  for  their  deficiency  in  the  present  instance ; 
as  Charles  himself  had  so  often  postponed  his  de- 
parture from  the  Low  Countries,  that,  when  he  did 
come,  the  people  were,  in  a  manner,  taken  by  suiw 
prise.  That  the  neglect  was  not  intentional  is  evi- 
dent from  their  subsequent  conduct'* 

10  «<  Favor  aixi  doda  del  Cielo/  ii  The  last  of  Phi%'s  letten, 

nys  Sandoval,  ivho  ^ves  quite  a  dated  September  8,  is  giren  entire 

BDneiiloasairtotlieeTentybyadd-  in  tbe  MS.  of  Don  Tomas  Gon* 

ii^  that  the  emperor's  vessel  en-  zales,  (Betiro,  Estancia,  j  Muerte 

countered  the  brunt  of  the  storm,  del  Emperador  Carlos  Quinto  en 

aad  foundered  in  port    (Hist  de  el  Monasterio  de  Yuste,)  which 

Cario8y.,tom.n.p.607.)  But  this  forms  the  bssis  of  MignetTs  inter- 

and  some  other  pardculars  told  hy  esting    account   of    Charles   the 

the  historian  of  Charies's  landing,  FifUi. 

mconfirmed  as  they  are  by  a  sin-  ^  Among  other  disappointments 

g)e  eyewitness,  may  be  reckoned  was  that  of  not   receiving  four 

among  the  myths  of  the  voyage.  thousand  ducats  which  Joanna  had 
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Charles,  whose  weakness  compelled  hinr  to  he 
borne  in  a  litter,  was  greeted,  everywhere  on  the 
road,  like  a  sovereign  returning  to  his  dominioius. 
At  Burgos,  which  he  entered  amidst  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  a  general  illumination  of  the  town,  he 
passed  three  days,  experiencing  the  hospitalities  of 
the  great  constable,  and  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  northern  lords,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  who 
thronged  the  route  by  which  he  was  to  pass.  At 
Torquemada,  among  those  who  came  to  pay  iheir 
respects  to  their  former  master  was  Gasca,  the  good 
president  of  Peru.  He  had  been  sent  to  America 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
and  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.  In  the 
execution  of  this  delicate  mission,  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  the  emperor,  on  his  return,  had  raised 
him  to  the  see  of  Flasencia ;  and  the  excellent  man 
now  lived  in  his  diocese,  where,  in  the  peaceful 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  fimctions,  he  probably 
enjoyed  far  greater  contentment  than  he  could 
have  derived  from  the  dazzling,  but  difficult  post 
of  an  American  viceroy. 

From  Torquemada,  Charles  slowly  proceeded  to 
Valladolid,  where  his  daughter,  the  Begent  Jo- 
anna, was  then  holding  her  court.     Preparations 


ordered  to  be  placed  at  the  em-  cuatro  mil  ducadoe  que  el  rey  le 

peroT^s  dispoflition  on  his  landing,  dijo  habia  mandado   proveer,  j 

Thaa  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  visto  que  no  se  ha  hecho,  me  ha 

emperor^s    secretary,   Gaztelu,  to  mandado  lo  escribiese  luego  4  Ya- 

Yazqaez  de  Mdina,   October  6,  estra  Merced,  para  que  se  haya, 

1556.    **  £1  emperador  tOTO  por  porque  son  mucho  menester."  MS. 
cierto  qne  llegado  aqui,  hallaria  los 
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were  made  for  leoeiying  him  in  a  maimer  suited 
to  his  former  rank.  But  Charles  positively  de* 
dined  these  honors,  reserving  them  for  his  two 
sisters,  the  que^is  of  France  and  Hungary,  who 
accordingly  made  their  entrance  into  the  capital  in 
great  state,  on  the  day  following  that  on  which 
ihdr  royal  brother  had  entered  it  with  the  sim- 
plicity  of  a  private  citizen. 

He  remained  here  some  days,  in  order  to  recov- 
er from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey ;  and,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  court,  he 
gave  audience  to  his  ancient  ministers,  and  to  such 
of  the  CSastilian  grandees  as  were  eager  to  render 
him  their  obeisance.  At  the  court  he  had  also  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  grandson  Carlos,  the  heir 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  his  quick  eye,  it  is  said,  in 
this  short  time,  saw  enough  in  the  prince's  deport^ 
ment  to  fill  him  with  ominous  forebodings.    ^ 

Charles  prolonged  his  stay  fourteen  days  in  V  allap 
dolid,  during  which  time  his  health  was  much 
benefited  by  the  purity  and  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere.  On  his  departure,  his  royal  sisters 
would  have  borne  him  company,  and  even  have 
fixed  their  permanent  residence  near  his  own.  But 
to  this  he  would  not  consent ;  and,  taking  a  tender 
fitrewell  of  every  member  of  his  &mily,  —  as  one 
who  was  never  to  behold  them  again,  —  he  re- 
sumed his  journey.  He  took  with  him  a  number 
of  followers,  mostly  menials,  to  wait  on  his  person. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat  was  the 
monastery  of  Yuste,  in  the  province  of  Estrema- 
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dttia,  not  many  miles  from  Plasencia.  On  his  way 
thither  he  halted  near  three  months  at  JarandiUa, 
the  residence  of  the  count  of  Oropesa,  waiting 
there  for  the  completion  of  some  repairs  that  wese 
going  on  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  for  the  mnit- 
tance  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  was 
daily  expecting.  This  he  required  chiefly  to  dis* 
charge  the  arrears  due  to  some  of  his  old  retainers; 
and  the  failure  of  the  remittance  has  brought  some 
obloquy  on  Philip,  who  could  so  soon  show  him- 
self unmindful  of  his  obligations  to  his  fitther. 
But  the  blame  should  rather  be  charged  on  Philip's 
ministers  than  on  Philip,  absent  as  he  was  at  that 
time  from  the  country,  and  incapable  of  taking 
personal  cognizance  of  the  matter.  Punctuality  in 
his  pecuniary  engagements  was  a  virtue  to  which 
neither  Charles  nor  Philip  —  the  masters  of  the 
Indies  —  could  at  any  time  lay  claim.  But  the 
knputation  of  parsimony,  or  even  indifference,  on 
the -part  of  the  latter,  in  his  relations  with  his 
fiither,  is  frdly  disproved  by  the  subsequent  history 
of  that  monarch  at  the  convent  of  Yuste." 


u  Sandoval  makes  no  aUnflkm  inta  dlas  trunta  mil  eacndoa  oon 
to  the  affair,  which  rests  on  tiie  que  pagar  j  dispedir  sua  criados 
report  of  Strada,  (De  Bello  Bel-  que  llegaron  con  tarda  prorision  j 
gico,  (Antverpifl»,  1640,)  torn.  I.  mano;  terrible  tentacion  para  no 
p.  12,)  and  of  Cabrera,  —  the  lat-  dar  todo  sa  aver  antes  de  la  mu- 
ter, as  one  of  the  royal  household  erte."  Filipe  S^undo  Bej  de 
and  the  historiographer  of  Castile,  EspafSa,  (Madrid,  1619,)  lib.  II. 
by  far  the  best  authority.    In  the  cap.  11. 

narration  he  does  not  spare  his  mas-  The  letters  from  Jarandilla  at 

ter     *'  En  Jarandilla  ameno  lugar  this  time  show  the  embarrassments 

del  Conde  de  Oropesa,  espero  tre*  under  which  the  emperor  labored 
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This  place  had  attiacted  his  eye  many  years  b^ 
foie,  when  on  a  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  he  marked  it  for  his  future  residence.  The 
convont  was  tenanted  by  monks  of  the  strictest 
order  of  Saint  Jerome.  But,  however  strict  in  their 
monastic  rule,  the  good  fathers  showed  much  taste 
in  the  selection  of  their  ground,  as  well  as  in  the 
embellishment  of  it  It  lay  in  a  wild,  romantic 
country,  embosomed  among  hills  that  stretch 
along  the  nor&em  confines  of  Estremadura.  The 
building,  which  was  of  great  antiquity,  had  been 
surrounded  by  its  inmates  with  cultivated  gar- 
dens, and  vnth  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  myr- 
tle, whose  fragrance  was  tempered  by  the  refresh- 
ing coolness  of  the  waters  that  gushed  forth  in 
abundance  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills.  It 
was  a  delicious  retreat,  and,  by  its  calm  seclusion 
and  the  character  of  its  scenery,  was  well  suited  to 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
and  dispose  it  to  serious  meditation.  Here  the 
monarch,  after  a  life  of  restless  ambition,  proposed 
to  spend  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days,  and  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  salvation  of  his  souL  He  could  not, 
however,   as  the  event  proved,  close   his    heart  j 

from  want  of  ftrnds.  His  exchequer  manera  que  no  tenemos  un  real 

nai  so  low,  indeed,  that  on  one  para  el  gasto  ordinario,  que  para  ^ 

occasion  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  socorrer  hoy  he  dado   yo   cien 

a  hundred  reals  for  his  ordinary  reales,  ni  se  sabe  de  donde  h»-  i 

expenses    from    his    major-domo,  berio.**    Carta  de  Luis  Quixada  a 

**  Los  ultimos  dos  mil  ducados  que  Juan  Vazquez,  ap.  Gachan],  Ke- 

tmjo  el  criado  de  Hernando  Ochoa  traite  et  Mort  de  Charles- Quint, 

•e  han  acabo,  porque  cuando  He-  (Bruxelles,  1554,)  tom.  L  p.  76. 
g&ron,  so  debian  ya  la  mitad,  de 
VOL.  I.                                  4 
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against  all  sympathy  with  mankind,  nor  refuse  to 
take  some  part  in  the  great  questions  which  then 
agitated  the  world  Charles  was  not  master  of 
that  ignoble  philosophy  which  enabled  Diocletian 
to  turn  with  contentment  fix)m  the  cares  of  an  em- 
pire to  those  of  a  cabbage-garden.  —  In  this  retire- 
ment we  must  now  leave  the  royal  recluse,  while 
we  follow  the  opening  career  of  the  prince  whose 
reign  is  the  subject  of  the  present  history. 


CHAPTER   II. 

EABLT  DATS  OF  FHUJP. 

Bbtib  of  niOip  tlie  Second. ^Ks  Education.  —  Intnuted  ^th  the 
Begencx* — Muriet  Maiy  of  PortngaL — Yisat  to  ilanden.— - 
Pnblic  Ferthrities. — AmbhioiiB  Scliemefl.  —  Betorns  to  Spain. 

1527-1551. 

Philip  the  Second  was  bom  at  Yalladolid,  on 
ibe  twenty-first  of  May,  1627.  His  mother  was  the 
Empress  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emanuel  the  Great 
pf  PortugaL  By  his  fitther  he  was  descended 
from  the  ducal  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Austria. 
By  both  father  and  mother  he  claimed  a  descent 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  CathoKc  of  Spain. 
As  by  blood  he  was  half  a  Spaniard,  so  by  tem- 
perament and  character  he  proved  to  be  wholly  so. 

The  ceremony  of  his  baptism  was  performed 
with  all  due  solemnity,  by  Tavera,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  when  the  royal 
in&nt  received  the  name  of  Philip,  after  his  pa^* 
temal  grandfather,  Philip  the  Handsome,  whose 
brief  reign  —  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
union  with  Joanna,  queen-proprietor  of  Castile  — 
has  hardly  secured  him  a  place  in  the  line  of 
CSastilian  sovereigns. 
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The  birth  of  a  son^tlie  heir  of  so  magnificent 
an  empire  —  was  hailed  with  delight  both  by 
Charles  and  by  the  whole  nation,  who  prepared  to 
celebrate  it  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  event,  when 
tidings  reached  them  of  the  capture  of  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh  and  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Spanish  troops  under  the  constable  de  Bour- 
bon. The  news  of  this  event,  and  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  conquerors,  fiUed  all  Europe  with 
consternation.  Even  the  Protestants,  who  had 
no  superfluous  sympathy  to  spare  for  the  sufler- 
ings  of  the  pope,  were  shocked  by  the  perpetration 
of  atrocities  compared  with  which  the  conduct 
of  Attila  and  Alaric  might  almost  be  deemed 
mercifuL  Whatever  responsibility  may  attach  to 
Charles  on  the  score  of  the  expedition,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  him  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
share  in  the  general  indignation  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  At  all  events,  he  could 
hardly  venture  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  Chris* 
tendom  so  &r  as  to  take  the  present  moment  for 
one  of  public  rejoicing.  Orders  were  instantly 
issued  to  abandon  the  intended  festivities,  greatly 
to  the  discontent  of  the  people,  whose  sympathy 
for  the  pope  did  not  by  any  means  incline  them 
to  put  this  restraint  on  the  expression  of  their 
loyalty ;  and  they  drew  from  the  disappointment  an 
uncomfortable  augury  that  the  reign  of  the  young 
prince  boded  no  good  to  the  Catholic  religion.^ 

1  GabreiB,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  Felipe  el  Pnidente,  (Madrid, 
Lcap.1.  —  Vanderhanmien,   Don    1625,)  p.  1.  —  Breve  Compendio 
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It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  people  of 
Castile  had  an  opportunity  for  the  fiill  display  of 
their  enthusiasm,  on  the  occasion  of  Philip's  recog- 
nition as  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  The  cere- 
mony was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dor in  the  cortes  at  Madrid,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  1528,  when  he  was  but  eleyen  months  old. 
The  prince  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
who,  with  the  emperor,  was  present  on  the  occsp 
sion ;  while  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  com- 
mons took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  royal 
infimt,  as  successor  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  The 
act  of  homage  was  no  sooner  published,  than  the 
nation,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  past, 
abandoned  itself  to  a  general  jubilee.  Illumina- 
tions and  bonfires  were  lighted  up  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages;  while  everywhere  were  to  be  seen 
dancing,  bull-fights,  tilts  of  reeds,  and  the  other 
national  games  of  that  chivalrous  and  romantic 
land. 

Soon  afbr  this,  Charles  was  called  by  his  af- 
fiurs  to  other  parts  of  his  far-extended  empire,  and 
he  left  his  in&nt  son  to  the  care  of  a  Portuguese 
lady,  DoBa  Leonor  Mascarefias,  or  rather  to  that 


de  b  Villa  Frivada  del  Rejr  D.  oattiTi  angaiu ;  gli  vni  dieeaano, 

Felipe  Segundo  atribaido  k  Pedn>  che  questo  Prencipe  doueua  easer 

Mateo  Goronista  mayor  del  Reyno  causa   di   grand]    afflittione    alia 

de  Franda,  MS.  —  Leti,  Vita  di  Chiesa;  gli  altri;   Cbe  cominci- 

Filippo  n^  tom.  L  p.  69  et  seq.  ando  a  naaeere  coUe  tenebre,  non 

'*A]idaiiano  Buasarando  per  le  poteua    portar    che   ombra   alia 

itnide,  canaiido  da  qaesta   proi-  Spagna."     Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo 

bhiQiie  di  foleiiiuti  pronostici  di  11^  tooL  I.  p.  73. 
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of  the  Empress  Isabella,  in  whose  prudence  and 
maternal  watchfulness  he  could  safely  cimfide. 
On  the  emperor's  return  to  Spain,  when  his  scm 
was  hardly  seven  years  old,  he  formed  for  him  a 
separate  establishment,  and  selected  two  persoiiB 
for  the  responsible  office  of  supeiintending  his 
education.' 

One  of  these  personages  was  Juan  Martinez 
Siliceo,  at  that  time  professor  in  the  College  of 
Salamanca.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  and  learning, 
of  an  accommodating  temper,  —  too  accommodat- 
ing, it  appears  from  some  of  Charles's  letters,  fixr 
the  good  of  his  pupil,  though  not,  as  it  would 
seem,  for  his  own  good,  since  he  found  such  favor  t 
with  the  prince,  that,  from  an  humble  ecclesiastic, 
he  was  subsequently  prefeired  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  Church. 

Under  him,  Philip  was  instructed  in  the  ancient 
daisies,  and  made  such  progress  in  Latin,  that  he 
could  write  it,  and  did  write  it  frequently  in  after 
life,  with  ease  and  correctness.  He  studied,  also, 
Italian  and  Fiench.  He  seems  to  have  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  former,  but  French  he  could 
speak  indifferently  well,  though  he  was  rarely 


>  Ilnd.,  torn.  I.  p.  74. — Nolicia  qnella  ripatatioBe  et  oon  quel  ri- 
de Io0  AyoB  y  Maestros  de  Felipe  q>etto  che  parea  coiiTenirn  ad  tm 
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mdined  to  venture  beyond  his  own  tongue.  He 
showed  a  more  decided  taste  for  sdenoe,  especially 
ihe  mathematics.  He  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
principles  of  architecture;  and  the  £ruits  of  this 
study  are  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  noblest  menu* 
ments  erected  in  that  flourishing  period  of  the  arts. 
In  sculpture  and  painting  he  also  made  some  pro- 
ficiency, and  became  in  lata:  life  no  contemptible 
critic, — at  least  for  a  sovereign. 

The  other  functionary  charged  with  FhiUp's 
education  was  Don  Juan  de  Zufiiga,  commendador 
mayor  of  Castile.  He  taught  his  pupil  to  fence, 
to  ride,  to  take  his  part  at  the  tilts  and  tourneys, 
and,  in  short,  to  excel  in  the  chivalrous  exercises 
fiumiliar  to  cavaliers  of  his  time.  He  encouraged 
Philip  to  iqivigorate  his  constitution  by  the  hardy 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
but  little  addicted  as  he  advanced  in  years. 

But,  besides  these  personal  accomplishments,  no 
one  was  better  qualified  than  Zufiiga  to  instruct 
his  pupil  in  the  duties  belonging  to  his  royal 
station.  He  was  a  man  of  ancient  family,  and 
had  passed  much  of  his  life  in  courts.  But  he 
had  none  of  the  duplicity  or  of  the  suppleness 
which  often  marks  the  character  of  the  courtier. 
He  possessed  too  high  a  sentiment  of  honor  to 
allow  him  to  trifle  with  truth.  He  spoke  his 
mind  plainly,  too  plainly  sometimes  for  the  taste 
of  his  pupil.  Charles,  who  understood  the  chaiv 
acter  of  Zuiliga,  wrote  to  his  son  to  honor  and  to 
cherish  him.     ^^  If  he  deals  plainly  with  you,''  he 
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said,  ^^  it  is  for  the  love  he  bean  you.  If  he  were 
to  flatter  you,  and  be  only  solidtoufi  of  ministering 
to  your  wishes,  he  would  be  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  you  would  have  no  one  near  to 
tell  you  the  truth ;  —  and  a  worse  thing  cannot 
happen  to  any  man,  old  or  young ;  but  most  of  all 
to  the  young,  from  their  want  of  experienoe  to 
discern  truth  from  error."  The  wise  emperor, 
who  knew  how  rarely  it  is  that  truth  is  permitted 
to  find  its  way  to  royal  ears,  set  a  just  Talue  on 
the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  it' 

TTnder  the  influence  of  these  teachers,  and,  still 
more,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  {ribaoed, 
— the  most  potent  teachers  of  all, — Philip  grew  in 
years,  and  slowly  unfolded  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
his  disposition.  He  seemed  cautious^  apd  reserved 
in  his  demeanor,  and  slow  of  speech ;  yet  what 
he  said  had  a  character  of  thought  beyond  his  aga 
At  no  time  did  he  discover  that  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
or  was  he  betrayed  into  those  sallies  of  temper, 
which  belong  to  a  bold  and  adventurous,  and  often 
to  a  generous  nature.  His  deportment  was  marked 
by  a  seriousness  that  to  some  might  seem  to  savor 
of  melancholy.  He  was  self*possessed,  so  that  even 
as  a  boy  he  was  rarely  off  his  guard.^ 
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The  emperor,  whose  affairs  called  him  away 
from  Spain  much  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  had 
not  the  power  of  personally  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son.  Unfortunately  for  the  lat- 
ter, his  excellent  mother  died  when  he  was  hut 
twelve  years  old.  Charles,  who  loved  his  wife  as 
much  as  a  man  is  capable  of  loving  whose  soul 
is  filled  with  schemes  of  boundless  ambition,  was 
at  Madrid  when  he  received  tidings  of  her  ill- 
ness. He  posted  in  aU  haste  to  Toledo,  where  the 
queen  then  was,  but  arrived  there  only  in  time  to 
embrace  her  cold  remains  before  they  were  con- 
signed to  the  sepulchre.  The  desolate  monarch 
abandoned  himself  to  an  agony  of  grief,  and  was 
with  difficulty  withdrawn  from  the  apartment  by 
his  attendants,  to  indulge  his  solitary  regrets  in  the 
neighboring  monastery  of  La  Sisku 

Isabella  well  deserved  to  be  mourned  by  her  hus- 
band. She  was  a  woman,  from  all  accounts,  pos- 
sessed of  many  high  and  generous  qualities.  Such 
was  her  fortitude,  that^  at  the  time  of  her  confine- 
ment, she  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  groan.  She 
seemed  to  think  any  demonstration  of  suffering  a 
weakness,  and  had  the  chamber  darkened  that  her 
attendants  might  not  see  the  distress  painted  on 
her  countenance.'  With  this  constancy  of  spirit, 
she  united  many  feminine  virtues.  The  palace, 
under  her  rule,  became  a  school  of  industry.  In- 
stead of  wasting  her  leisure  hours  in  frivolous 

^  Flores,  Memorias  de  las  Beynaa  0»t1iolicaa>  (Madrid,  1770,)  torn. 
n.  p.  869. 
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pleasures,  she  might  he  seen  husily  occupied,  with 
her  maidens,  in  the  el^;ant  labors  of  the  loom; 
and,  like  her  ancestor,  the  good  Queen  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  she  sent  more  than  one  piece  of  tapestry, 
worked  by  her  own  hands,  to  adorn  the  altars  of 
Jerusalem.  These  excdlent  qualities  were  en* 
hanced  by  maimers  so  attractive,  that  her  effigy 
was  struck  on  a  medal,  with  a  device  of  the 
three  Graces  on  the  reverse  side,  bearing  ihe 
motto,  Has  habet  et  superat^ 

Isabella  was  but  thirty-six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  Charles  was  not  forty.  He  nevar 
married  again.  Yet  the  bereavement  seems  to 
have  had  little  power  to  soften  his  nature,  or  in- 
cline him  to  charity  for  the  misconduct,  or  compas- 
sion for  the  misfortunes  of  others.  It  was  but*  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  that,  on 
occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  Ghent,  he  sought 
a  passage  through  the  territory  of  his  ancient 
enemy  of  France,  descended  on  the  offending  dty, 
and  took  such  vengeance  on  its  wretched  inhabit- 
ants as  made  aU  Europe  ring  with  his  cruelty.^ 

Philip  was  too  young  at  this  time  to  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  during  his 
fitther's  absence.  But  he  was  surrounded  by  able 
statesmen,  who  &miliarized  him  with  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, by  admitting  him  to  see  the  workings  of 
the  machinery  which  he  was  one  day  to  direct 

<  VA±,  tom.  n.  p.  877.  SBst  de  Garios  QointD,  torn.  H 
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Charles  was  desirous  that  the  attention  of  his  son, 
even  in  boyhood,  should  be  turned  to  those  affairs 
which  were  to  form  the  great  business  of  his  future 
]i£&  It  seems  even  thus  early — at  this  p^od  of 
mental  depression — the  emperor  cherished  the 
plan  of  anticipating  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
decease,  by  resigning  his  dominions  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  so  soon  as  he  should  be  qualified  to  rule 
them* 

No  event  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Spain  during  the  emperor's  absence  fix)m  that 
country,  to  which  he  returned  in  the  winter  of 
1541.  It  was  after  his  disastrous  expedition 
against  Algiers,  —  the  most  disastrous  of  any  that 
he  had  yet  undertaken.  He  Qxere  saw  his  navy 
simk  or  scattered  by  the  tempest,  and  was  fortu- 
nate in  finding  a  shelter,  with  its  shattered  rom- 
nants,  in  the  port  of  Carthagena.  Soon  after  land- 
ing, he  received  a  letter  from  Philip,  condoling 
with  him  on  his  losses,  and  striving  to  cheer  him 
with  the  roflection,  that  they  had  been  caused  by 
the  elements,  not  by  his  enemies.  With  this  tone 
of  philosophy  were  mingled  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy; and  Charles  may  have  been  gratified  with  the 
epistle,  —  if  he  could  believe  it  the  composition  of 
his  son.^  Philip  soon  after  this  made  a  journey  to 
the  south ;  and,  in  the  society  of  one  who  was  now 
the  chief  object  of  his  affections,  the  emperor  may 
have  found  the  best  consolation  in  his  misfortunes. 

>  llieleUwb|^yeBb7Gilnera»f1fipeSegaiido,Ii^ 
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The  French  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
troubled  state  of  Charles's  a£fo.irs  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Roussillon ;  and  the  dauphin  now  lay  in  some 
strength  before  the  gates  of  Perpignan.  The  em- 
peror considered  this  a  favorable  moment  for  Philip 
to  take  his  first  lesson  in  war.  The  prince  accord- 
ingly posted  to  ValladoM.  A  considerable  force 
was  quickly  mustered ;  and  Philip,  taking  the  com- 
mand, and  supported  by  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  his  father's  generals,  descended  rapidly 
towards  the  coast.  But  the  dauphin  did  not  care 
to  wait  for  his  approach;  and,  breaking  up  his 
camp,  he  retreated,  without  striking  a  blow,  in  all 
haste,  across  the  mountains.  Philip  entered  the 
town  in  triumph,  and  soon  after  returned,  with  the 
unstained  laurels  of  victory,  to  receive  his  father's 
congratulations.  The  promptness  of  his  move* 
ments  on  this  occasion  gained  him  credit  with  the 
Spaniards ;  and  the  fortunate  result  seemed  to  fur- 
nish a  fevorable  augury  for  the  future. 

On  his  return,  the  prince  was  called  to  preside 
over  the  cortes  at  Monzon, — a  central  town,  where 
the  deputies  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia 
continued  to  assemble  separately,  long  after  those 
provinces  had  been  united  to  Castile.  Philip, 
with  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  constitution, 
received  the  homage  of  the  representatives  assem- 
bled, as  successor  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

The  war  with  France,  which,  after  a  temporary 
suspension,  had  broken  out  with  greater  violence 
than  ever,  did  not  permit  the  emperor  long  to  pro- 
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tract  his  stay  in  the  Peninsula*  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  his  Spanish  subjects  that  he  rarely  visited  them, 
except  when  his  exchequer  required  to  be  replen- 
ished for  carrying  on  his  restless  enterprises,  and 
that  he  stayed  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
effect  this  object  On  leaving  the  country,  he 
intrusted  the  regency  to  Philip,  under  the  general 
direction  of  a  council  consisting  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  Cardinal  Tavera,  and  the  Commendador 
Cobos.  Some  time  after  this,  while  still  linger- 
ing in  Catalonia,  previous  to  his  embarkation, 
Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  his  son,  advising  him 
as  to  his  political  course,  and  freely  criticizing  the 
characters  of  the  great  lords  associated  with  him 
in  the  government.  The  letter,  which  is  alto- 
.gether  a  remarkable  document,  contains,  also, 
some  wholesome  admonitions  on  Philip's  private 
conduct.  "  The  duke  of  Alva,"  the  emperor  em- 
phatically wrote,  '^  is  the  ablest  statesman  and  the 
best  soldier  I  have  in  my  dominions.  Consult 
him,  above  all,  in  military  affairs;  but  do  not 
depend  on  him  entirely  in  these  qr  in  any  other 
matters.  Depend  on  no  one  but  yourself.  The 
grandees  will  be  too  happy  to  secure  your  favor, 
and  through  you  to  govern  the  land.  But,  if  you 
are  thus  governed,  it  will  be  your  ruin.  The 
mere  suspicion  of  it  will  do  you  infinite  prejudice. 
Make  use  of  all;  but  lean  exclusively  on  none. 
In  your  perplexities,  ever  trust  in  your  Maker. 
Have  no  care  but  for  him."  The  emperor  then 
passes  some  strictures  on  the  Commendador  Cobos, 
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as  too  much  incliiied  to  pleasure,  at  the  same  time 
admonishing  Philip  of  the  consequences  of  a  liber- 
tine career,  &tal  alike,  he  tells  him,  to  both  soul 
and  body.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  ground 
for  this  admonition,  as  the  young  prince  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  gallantry,  which  did  not  desert  him 
in  later  life.  "  Yet,  on  the  whole,"  says  the  mon- 
arch, "  I  will  admit  I  have  much  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  your  behavior.  But  I  would  have  you 
perfect ;  and,  to  speak  fitinkly,  whatever  other  per- 
sons may  tell  you,  you  have  some  things  to  mend 
yet  Your  confessor,"  he  continues,  "  is  now  your 
old  preceptor,  the  bishop  of  Carthagena,"  —  to 
which  see  the  worthy  professor  had  been  recently 
raised.  ^^He  is  a  good  man,  as  all  the  world 
knows;  but  I  hope  he  will  take  better  care  of  ^ 
your  conscience  than  he  did  of  your  studies,  and 
that  he  will  not  show  quite  so  accommodating  a 
temper  in  regard  to  the  former  as  he  did  with  the 
latter."^ 

On  the  cover  of  this  curious  epistle  the  emperor 
indorsed  a  direction  to  his  son,  to  show  it  to  no 
living  person ;  but,  if  he  foxmd  himself  ill  at  any 
time,  to  destroy  the  letter,  or  seal  it  up  under 
cover  to  him.  It  would,  indeed,  have  edified 
those  courtiers,  who  fancied  they  stood  highest  in 
the  royal  favor,  to  see  how,  to  their  very  depths. 
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their  characters  were  sounded,  and  how  clearly 
their  schemes  of  ambition  were  revealed  to  the 
eye  of  their  master.  It  was  this  admirable  per- 
ception of  character  which  enabled  Charles,  so 
generally,  to  select  the  right  agent  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plans,  and  thus  to  insure  their  success. 

The  letter  from  Palamos  is  one  among  many 
similar  proo&  of  the  care  with  which,  even  from  a 
distance,  Charles  watched  over  his  son's  course, 
and  endeavored  to  form  his  character.  The  ex- 
perienced navigator  would  fiimish  a  chart  to  the 
youthful  pilot,  by  which,  without  other  aid,  he 
might  securely  steer  through  seas  strange  and 
unknown  to  him.  Yet  there  was  little  danger  in 
the  navigation,  at  this  period ;  for  Spain  lay  in  a 
profound  tranquillity,  imruffled  by  a  breath  from 
the  rude  tempest,  that,  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
was  unsettling  princes  on  their  thrones. 

A  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  Philip's 
domestic  relations.  His  magnificent  expectations 
made  him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  the  best 
match  in  Europe.  His  fiither  had  long  contem- 
plated the  event  of  his  son's  marryiag.  He  had 
first  meditated  an  alliance  for  him  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Francis  the  First,  by  which  means  the 
feud  with  his  ancient  rival  might  be  permanently 
healed.  But  Philip's  inclination  was  turned  to  an 
alliance  with  Portugal.  This  latter  was  finally 
adopted  by  Charles;  and,  in  December,  1542, 
Philip  was  betrothed  to  the  Infanta  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  John   the   Third  and   of  Catharine,  the 
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emperor's  sister.  She  was,  consequently,  cousin^ 
german  to  Philip.  At  the  same  time,  Joanna, 
Charles's  youngest  daughter,  was  affianced  to  the 
eldest  son  of  John  the  Third,  and  heir  to  his 
crown.  The  intermarriages  of  the  royal  houses 
of  Castile  and  Portugal  were  so  frequent,  that  the 
several  members  stood  in  multiplied  and  most  per- 
plexing degrees  of  affinity  with  one  another. 

Joanna  was  eight  years  younger  than  her  broth- 
er. Charles  had  one  other  child,  Mary,  bom  the 
year  after  Philip.  She  was  destined  to  a  more 
splendid  fortune  than  her  sister,  as  bride  of  the 
future  emperor  of  Germany.  Since  Philip  and  the 
Portuguese  princess  were  now  both  more  than  six- 
teen years  old,  being  nearly  of  the  same  age,  it 
was  resolved  that  their  marriage  should  no  longer 
be  deferred.  The  place  appointed  for  the  cere- 
mony was  the  ancient  city  of  Salamanca. 

In  October,  1643,  the  Portuguese  infanta  quitted 
her  &ther's  palace  in  Lisbon,  and  set  out  for  Cas- 
tile. She  was  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
nobles,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon  at  their 
head.  A  splendid  embassay  was  sent  to  meet  her 
on  the  borders,  and  conduct  her  to  Salamanca. 
At  its  head  was  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
chief  of  the  Guzmans,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  lord  in  Andalusia.  He  had  fitted  up 
his  palace  at  Badajoz  in  the  most  costly  and  sump- 
tuous style,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  princess. 
The  hangings  were  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  couches, 
the  sideboards,  and  some  of  the  other  furniture. 
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of  buiBished  silver.  The  duke  himsdUF  rode  in  a 
saperb  litter,  and  the  mules  which  carried  it  were 
shod  with  gold*  The  members  of  his  household 
and  his  retainers  swelled  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand,  well  mounted,  wearing  the  liveries  and 
cognizance  of  their  master.  Among  them  was  the 
duke's  private  band,  including  several  natives  of 
the  Indies, — »then  not  a  familiar  sight  in  Spain, — 
displaying  on  their  breasts  broad  silver  escutcheons, 
on  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  Guz- 
mans.  The  chronicler  is  diffuse  in  his  account  of 
the  in&nta's  reception,  from  which  a  few  particu- 
lars may  be  selected  for  such  as  take  an  interest 
in  the  Spanish  costume  and  manners  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  infanta  was  five  months  younger  than 
Philip.  She  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  good 
figure,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  emhanpoint^ 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  graceful  carriage  and 
a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  Her  dress 
was  of  cloth  of  silver,  embroidered  with  flowers 
of  gold.  She  wore  a  capa^  or  CastiUan  mantle,  of 
violet-colored  velvet,  figured  with  gold,  and  a  hat 
of  the  same  materials,  surmounted  by  a  white  and 
azure  plume.  The  housings  of  the  mule  were  of 
rich  brocade,  and  Mary  rode  on  a  silver  saddle. 

As  she  approached  Salamanca,  she  was  met  by 
the  rector  and  professors  of  the  university,  in  their 
academic  gowns.  Next  followed  the  judges  and 
regidares  of  the -city,  in  their  robes  of  office,  of 
crimson  velvet,  with  hose  and  shoes  of  spotless 
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white.  After  these  came  the  military, — hoise 
and  foot, — in  their  several  companies,  making  a 
brilliant  show,  with  their  gay  nniforms ;  and,  after 
going  through  their  yarious  evolutions,  they  formed 
into  an  escort  for  the  princess.  In  this  way,  amidst 
the  sound  of  music  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  glittering  pageant  entered  the  gates  of 
the  capital 

The  in&nta  was  there  received  under  a  superb 
canopy,  supported  by  the  magistrates  of  the  dty. 
The  late  ambassador  to  Portugal,  Don  Luis  Sar« 
miento,  who  had  negotiated  the  marriage  treaty, 
held  the  bridle  of  her  mule ;  and  in  this  state  she 
arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  destined 
for  her  reception  in  Salamanca.  Here  she  was 
received  with  all  honor  by  the  duchess,  in  the 
presence  of  a  brilliant  company  of  cavaliers  and 
noble  ladies.  Each  of  the  ladies  was  graciously 
permitted  by  the  infanta  to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  the 
duchess,  the  chronicler  is  careftd  to  infonn  us,  she 
distinguished  by  the  honor  of  an  embrace. 

All  the  while,  Philip  had  been  in  the  presence 
of  the  infanta,  imknown  to  herself.  Impatient  to 
see  his  destined  bride,  the  young  prince  had  sallied 
out,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  distance  of  five 
or  six  miles  from  the  city,  all  in  the  disguise  of 
huntsmen.  He  wore  a  slouched  velvet  hat  on  his 
head,  and  his  face  was  effectually  concealed  under 
a  gauze  mask,  so  that  he  could  mingle  in  the 
crowd  by  the  side  of  the  infanta,  and  make  his 
own  scrutiaiy,  unmarked  by  any  one.    In  this  way 
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he  accompanied  the  procession  during  the  five 
hours  which  it  lasted,  untU  the  darkness  had 
set  in ;  *^  if  darkness  could  he  spoken  of,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  where  the  hlaze  of  ten  thousand 
torches  shed  a  light  stronger  than  day." 

The  following  evening,  November  the  twelfth, 
was  appointed  for  the  marriage.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Alva  stood  as  sponsors,  and  the  nuptial 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Tavera,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  The  festivities  were  prolonged  through 
another  week.  The  saloons  were  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  Castile.  The  proudest  aristocracy  in 
Europe  vied  with  each  other  iu  the  display  of 
magnificence  at  the  banquet  and  the  tourney;  and 
sounds  of  merriment  succeeded  to  the  tranquillity 
which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  cloistered  shades 
of  Salamanca. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  the  new-married 
•pair  transferred  their  residence  to  Valladolid,  —  a 
city  at  once  fortunate  and  fatal  to  the  princess. 
Well  might  the  chronicler  call  it  "  fetal " ;  for,  in 
less  than  two  years,  July  8,  1545,  she  there  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  the  celebrated  Don  Carlos,  whose 
mysterious  fate  has  furnished  so  fruitful  a  theme 
for  speculation.  Mary  survived  the  birth  of  her 
child  but  a  few  days.  Had  her  life  been  spared,  a 
mother's  care  might  perhaps  have  given  a  different 
direction  to  his  character,  and,  through  this,  to  his 
fortunes.  The  remains  of  the  infanta,  first  depos- 
ited in  the  cathedral  of  Granada,  were  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Escorial,  that  magnificent  mauso- 
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leum  prepared  by  her  husband  for  the  royalty  of 
SpaiDL^ 

In  the  following  year  died  Tavera,  archbishop 
of  Toledo.  He  was  an  excellent  man,  and  greatly 
valued  by  the  emperor;  who  may  be  thought  to 
have  passed  a  sufficient  encomium  on  his  worth 
when  he  declared,  that  "  by  his  death  Philip  had 
suffered  a  greater  loss  than  by  that  of  Mary ;  for 
he  could  get  another  wife,  but  not  another  Tave- 
ra." His  place  was  filled  by  Siliceo,  Philip's  early 
preceptor,  who,  after  having  been  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo,  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  from  Rome.  The  accommodating  spirit  of  the 
good  ecclesiastic  had  doubtless  some  influence  in 
his  rapid  advancement  from  the  condition  of  a  poor 
teacher  in  Salamanca  to  the  highest  post,  —  as  the 
see  of  Toledo,  with  its  immense  revenues  and  au- 
thority, might  be  considered, — next  to  the  papacy, 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

For  some  years,  no  event  of  importance  occurred 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Peninsula.  But  the 
emperor  was  engaged  in  a  stormy  career  abroad, 
in  which  his  arms  were  at  length  crowned  veith 
success  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Muhlberg. 

This  victory,  which  secured  him  the  person  of 
his  greatest  enemy,  placed  him  in  a  position  for 

l<>  Florez,Be7iia8Catolica0,tom.  For  the  pardculars  relating  to 
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dictating  terms  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many. He  had  subsequently  withdrawn  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  received  an  embassy  from  Philip, 
congratulating  him  on  the  success  of  his  arms. 
Charles  was  desirous  to  see  his  son,  from  whom  he 
had  now  been  separated  nearly  six  years.  He 
wished,  moreover,  to  introduce  him  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  make  him  personally  acquainted  with 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  one  day  to  rula 
He  sent  instructions,  accordingly,  to  Philip,  to  re- 
pair to  Flanders,  so  soon  as  the  person  appointed 
to  relieve  him  in  the  government  should  arrive  in 
Castile. 

The  individual  selected  by  the  emperor  for  this 
office  was  Maximilian,  the  son  of  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand. Maximilian  was  a  young  man  of  good 
parts,  correct  judgment,  and  popular  manners, — 
well  qualified,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  for  the 
post  assigned  to  him.  He  was  betrothed,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  emperor's  eldest  daughter, 
his  cousin  Mary;  and  the  regency  was  to  be  de- 
livered into  his  hands  on  the  marriage  of  the 
parties. 

Philip  received  his  father's  commands  while  pre- 
siding at  the  cortes  of  Monzon.  He  found  the 
Aragonese  legislature  by  no  means  so  tractable  as 
the  Castilian.  The  deputies  from  the  mountains 
of  Aragon  and  from  the  sea^coast  of  Catalonia  were . 
alike  sturdy  in  their  refusal  to  furnish  frirther  sup- 
plies for  those  ambitious  enterprises,  which,  what- 
ever glory  they  might  bring  to  their  sovereign. 
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were  of  little  benefit  to  them.  The  indepeadeat 
people  of  these  provinces  urged  their  own  dAinu 
with  a  pertinacity,  and  criticized  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers  with  a  bluntness,  that  was  little  grat&> 
ful  to  the  ear  of  majesty.  The  convocation  of  the 
Aragonese  cortes  was,  in  the  view  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  what  the  convocation  of  a  general  council 
was  in  that  of  the  pope, — a  measure  not  to  be 
resorted  to  but  from  absolute  necessity. 

On  the  arrival  of  Maximilian  in  Castile,  his 
marriage  with  the  In&nta  Mary  was  immediatdy 
celebrated.  The  ceremony  took  place,  with  all 
the  customary  pomp,  in  the  courtly  city  of  Valla- 
dolid.  Among  the  festivities  that  followed  may  be 
noticed  the  performance  of  a  comedy  of  Ariosto,  — 
a  proof  that  the  beautiful  Italian  literature,  which 
had  exercised  a  visible  influence  on  the  composi- 
tions of  the  great  Castilian  poets  of  the  time,  had 
now  commended  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
popular  taste. 

Before  leaving  the  country,  Philip,  by  his  &- 
ther's  orders,  made  a  change  in  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment, which  he  formed  on  the  Burgundian 
model.  This  was  more  ceremonious,  and  &r  more 
costly,  than  the  primitive  usage  of  Castile.  A 
multitude  of  new  offices  was  created,  and  the  most 
important  were  filled  by  giandees  of  the  highest 
dass.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  made  im:gfar-dam0 
mayor;  Antonio  de  Toledo,  his  kinsman,  master 
of  the  horse;  Figueroa,  a>unt  of  Feria,  captain 
of  the  body-guard.    Among  the  chamberlains  was 
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Bay  Gomez  de  Silva,  prince  of  Eboli,  one  of  the 
most  important  members  of  the  cabinet  under 
Philip.  £yen  the  menial  offices  connected  with 
tiie  person  and  table  of  the  prince  were  held  by 
men  of  rank.  A  guard  was  lodged  ia  the  palace. 
Philip  dined  hi  public  in  great  state,  attended  by 
his  kingMtt-arms,  and  by  a  host  of  minstrels  and 
musicians.  One  is  reminded  of  the  pompous  eti- 
quette of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  All 
this,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  did  not  comprehend  why  the  prince  should 
relinquish  the  simple  usages  of  his  own  land  for 
the  fiishions  of  Burgundy.  Neither  was  it  to  the 
taste  of  Philip  himself;  but  it  suited  that  of  Ms 
father,  who  was  desirous  that  his  son  should  flat- 
ter the  Flemings  by  the  assumption  of  a  state  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  ia  their  Burgun- 
dian  princes.^ 

Philip,  haying  now  completed  his  arrangements, 
and  surrendered  the  regency  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother-in-law,  had  no  reason  longer  to  postpone 
his  journey.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Alva,  Enriquez,  high-admiral  of  Castile,  £uy 
Gomez,  prince  of  Eboli,  and  a  long  train  of  pei^ 
sons  of  the  highest  rank.  There  was,  besides,  a 
multitude  of  younger  cavaliers  of  family.  The 
proudest  nobles  of  the  land  contended  for  the 
honor  of  having  their  sons  take  part  ia  the  expe- 
dition.    The  number  was  still  further  augmented 

n  Cabrara>  fHipe  Segundo,  Hb.    H,  torn.  L  pp.  166, 185  et  aeq.  — 
I  o^  8.  — Leii,  Vita  di  FOippo    SepolTeds  Opera,  vol.  11.  p.  846. 
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by  a  body  of  artists  and  men  of  science.  The  emr 
peror  was  desirous  that  Philip  should  make  an 
appearance  that  would  dazzle  the  imaginations  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  passed. 

With  this  brilliant  company,  Philip  began  his 
journey  in  the  autumn  of  15481  He  took  the  road 
to  Saragossa,  made  an  excursion  to  inspect  the  for- 
tifications of  Perpignan,  offered  up  his  prayers  at 
the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  passed  a 
day  or  two  at  Barcelona,  enjoying  the  fete  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  pleasant  citron-gardens  of  the 
cardinal  of  Trent,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
port  of  Rosas,  where  a  Genoese  fleet,  over  which 
proudly  waved  the  imperial  banner,  was  riding  at 
anchor,  and  awaiting  his  arrival.  It  consisted  of 
fifty-eight  vessels,  furnished  by  Genoa,  Sicily,  and 
Naples,  and  commanded  by  the  veteran  of  a  hun- 
dred battles,  the  famous  Andrew  Doria. 

Philip  encountered  some  rough  weather  on  his 
passage  to  Genoa.  The  doge  and  the  principal 
senators  came  out  of  port  in  a  magnificent  galley 
to  receive  him.  The  prince  landed,  amidst  the 
roar  of  cannon  from  the  walls  and  the  adjacent 
fortifications,  and  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Dorias,  preeminent,  even  in  this 
city  of  palaces,  for  its  architectural  splendor. 

Duiing  his  stay  in  Genoa,  Philip  received  all 
the  attentions  which  an  elegant  hospitality  could 
devise.  But  his  hours  were  not  wholly  resigned 
to  pleasure.  He  received,  every  day,  embassies 
from  the  different  Italian   states,  one  of  which 
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came  firom  the  pope,  Paul  the  Third,  with  his 
nephew,  Ottavio  Famese,  at  its  head.  Its  e9> 
pedal  object  was  to  solicit  the  prince's  interest 
with  his  fiither,  for  the  restitution  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  to  the  Holy  See.  Philip  answered  in 
terms  complimentary,  indeed,  says  the  historian, 
<<but  sufficiently  ambiguous  as  to  the  essential."" 
He  had  already  learned  his  first  lesson  in  king- 
craft Not  long  after,  the  pope  sent  him  a  conse- 
crated sword,  and  the  hat  worn  by  his  holiness 
on  Christmas  eve,  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter,  in  which,  after  expatiating  on  the  mystic 
import  of  his  gift,  he  expressed  his  confidence  that 
in  Philip  he  was  one  day  to  find  the  true  cham- 
pion of  the  Church. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  royal  traveller 
resumed  his  journey.  He  crossed  the  famous 
battle-field  of  Pavia,  and  was  shown  the  place 
where  Francis  the  First  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  where  the  Spanish  ambuscade  sal- 
fied  out  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  His 
bosom  swelled  with  exultation,  as  he  rode  over  the 
ground  made  memorable  by  the  most  brilliant  vio* 
tory  achieved  by  his  father,  —  a  victtry  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  his 
vanquished  rival,  and  to  oceans  of  blood. 

From  Pavia  he  passed  on  to  Milan,  the  flourish- 
ing capital  of  Lombardy,  —  the  fiurest  portion  of 

^  '^Kon   Tupose  che  in  sensi    Leti,  Vita  di  Klippo  IL,  torn.  I. 
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the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.  Milan  was,  at 
that  time,  second  only  to  Naples  in  population. 
It  was  second  to  no  city  in  the  elegance  of  its 
buildings,  the  splendor  of  its  aristocracy,  the  opu- 
lence and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  its  burghers. 
It  was  renowned,  at  the  same  time,  for  its  delicate 
fabrics  of  silk,  and  its  armor,  curiously  wrought 
and  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  In  all  the  arts 
of  luxury  and  material  civilization,  it  was  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  the  capitals  of  Christendom. 

As  the  prince  approached  the  suburbs,  a  count- 
less throng  of  people  came  forth  to  greet  him. 
For  fifteen  miles  before  he  entered  the  city,  the 
road  was  spanned  by  triumphal  arches,  garlanded 
with  flowers  and  fruits,  and  bearing  inscriptions, 
both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  filled  with  praises  of 
the  Either  and  prognostics  of  the  future  glory 
of  the  son.  Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen 
the  noble  ladies  of  Milan,  in  gay,  &ntastic  cars, 
shining  in  silk  brocade,  and  with  sumptuous  car 
parisons  for  their  horses.  As  he  drew  near  the 
town,  two  hundred  mounted  gentlemen  came  out 
to  escort  him  into  the  place.  They  were  clothed 
in  complete  mail  of  the  fine  Milanese  workman- 
ship, and  were  succeeded  by  fifty  pages,  in  gaudy 
livery,  devoted  to  especial  attendance  on  the  prince's 
person,  during  his  residence  in  Mihm. 

Philip  entered  the  gates  under  a  canopy  of  state, 
with  the  cardinal  of  Trent  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Philibert,  prince  of  Piedmont,  on  his  left.  He  was 
received,  at  the  entrance,  by  the  governor  of  the 
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place,  attended  by  the  members  of  the  senate,  in 
their  robes  of  office.  The  houses  which  lined  the 
long  street  through  which  the  procession  passed 
were  hung  with  tapestries,  and  with  paintings 
of  t^e  great  Italian  masters.  The  balconies  and 
Terandahs  were  crowded  with  spectators,  eager  to 
behold  their  future  sovereign,  and  rending  the  air 
with  their  acclamations.  The  ceremony  of  recep- 
tion was  closed,  in  the  eyening,  by  a  brilliant  dis- 
play of  fireworks,  —  in  which  the  Milanese  ex- 
celled,—  and  by  a  general  illumination  of  the 
city. 

Philip's  time  glided  away,  during  his  residenoe 
at  Milan,  in  a  succession  of  banquets,  fites^  and 
spectacles  of  every  description  which  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  the  people  could  devise  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  illustrious  guest  With  none  was  he 
more  pleased  than  with  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, conducted  with  greater  elegance  and  refine- 
ment in  Italy  than  in  any  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps.  Nor  was  he  always  a  passive  spectap 
tor  at  these  festivities.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  dancing,  in  which  his  light  and  agile  figure 
fitted  him  to  exceL  In  the  society  of  ladies  he 
lost  much  of  his  habitual  reserve ;  and  the  digni- 
fied courtesy  of  his  manners  seems  to  have  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  fair  dames  of  Italy, 
who  were  probably  not  less  pleased  by  the  display 
of  his  munificence.  To  the  governor's  wife,  who 
had  entertained  him  at  a  splendid  ball,  he  present- 
ed a  diamond  ring  worth  five  thousand  ducats ;  and 
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to  her  da  ighter  he  gave  a  necklace  of  rubies  worth 
three  thousand.  Similar  presents,  of  less  value, 
he  bestowed  on  others  of  the  court,  extending  his 
liberality  even  to  the  musicians  and  inferior  per- 
sons who  had  contributed  to  his  entertainment 
To  the  churches  he  gave  still  more  substantial 
proofs  of  his  generosity.  In  short,  he  showed,  on 
all  occasions,  a  munificent  spirit  worthy  of  his  royal 
station. 

He  took  some  pains,  moreover,  to  reciprocate  the 
civilities  he  had  received,  by  entertaining  his  hosts 
in  return.  He  was  particularly  fortunate  in  exhib- 
iting to  them  a  curious  spectacle,  which,  even  with 
this  pleasure-loving  people,  had  the  rare  merit  of 
novelty.  This  was  the  graceful  tourney  introduced 
into  Castile  from  the  Spanish  Arabs.  The  highest 
nobles  in  his  suite  took  the  lead  in  it.  The  cava- 
liers were  arranged  in  six  quadrilles,  or  fitctions, 
each  wearing  its  distinctive  livery  and  badges,  with 
their  heads  protected  by  shawls,  or  turbans, 
wreathed  around  them  in  the  Moorish  fashion. 
They  were  mounted  h  la  gineta^  that  is,  on  the 
light  jennet  of  Andalusia,  —  a  cross  of  the  Arabian. 
In  their  hands  they  brandished  their  slender  lances, 
with  long  streamers  attached  to  them,  of  some  gay 
color,  that  denoted  the  particular  faction  of  the 
cavalier.  Thus  lightly  equipped  and  mounted,  the 
Spanish  knights  went  through  the  delicate  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  Moorish  tilt  of  reeds,  showing  an 
easy  horsemanship,  and  performing  feats  of  agility 
and  grace,  which  delighted  the  Italians,  keenly 
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alive  to  the  beautiful,  but  hitherto  accustomed  only 
to  the  more  ponderous  and  clumsy  exercises  of  the 
European  toumey.^^ 

After  some  weeks,  Prince  Philip  quitted  the 
hospitable  walls  of  Milan,  and  set  out  for  the 
north.  Before  leaving  the  place,  he  was  joined 
by  a  body  of  two  hundred  mounted  arquebusiers, 
wearing  his  own  yellow  uniform,  and  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Arschot.  They  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  an  escort  by  his  father.  He  crossed  the 
Tyrol,  then  took  the  road  by  the  way  of  Munich, 
Trent,  and  Heidelberg,  and  so  on  towards  Flan- 
ders. On  aJl  the  route,  the  royal  party  vras  beset 
by  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  pressing  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  young  prince  who  was  one  day  to 
sway  the  mightiest  sceptre  in  Europe.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed  wel- 
comed him  with  complimentary  addresses,  and 
with  presents,  frequently  in  the  form  of  silver  urns, 
or  goblets,  filled  with  golden  ducats.  Philip  re- 
ceived the  donatives  with  a  gracious  condescension ; 
and,  in  truth,  they  did  not  come  amiss  in  this  sea- 
son of  lavish  expenditure.  To  the  addresses,  the 
duke  of  Alva,  who  rode  by  the  prince's  side,  usu- 
ally responded.  The  whole  of  the  long  journey 
was  performed  on  horseback,  —  the  only  sure  mode 
of  conveyance  in  a  country  where  the  roads  were 
seldom  practicable  for  carriages. 

^  EstreHa,  El  Felicissimo  Viaje  1  -  21,  82.  —  Leti,  '^ta  di  Fflippo 

del  Principe  Don  Fhelipe  desde  H,  torn.  I.  p.  189. — Breve  Com- 

Espacia  k  sos  Herras  de  la  Baxa  pendio,  MS. 
Aiemania,   (Anveres,   1552,)  pp. 
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At  length,  after  a  journey  of  four  months,  the 
royal  cavalcade  drew  near  the  dty  of  Brussels 
Their  approach  to  a  great  town  was  intimated  by 
the  crowds  who  came  out  to  welcome  them ;  and 
Philip  was  greeted  with  a  tumultuous  enthusiasm, 
which  made  him  feel  that  he  was  now  indeed  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people.  The  throng  was  soon 
swelled  by  bodies  of  the  military ;  and  with  this 
loyal  escort,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
ringing  of  bells,  which  sent  forth  a  merry  peal 
from  every  tower  and  steeple,  Philip  made  his  first 
entrance  into  the  capital  of  Belgium. 

The  Regent  Mary  held  her  court  there,  and  her 
brother,  the  emperor,  was  occupying  the  palace 
with  her.  It  was  not  long  before  the  father  had 
again  the  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  son,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  so  many  years.  He 
must  have  been  pleased  with  the  alteration  which 
time  had  wrought  in  Philip's  appearance.  He  was 
now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  distinguished 
by  a  comeliness  of  person,  remarked  upon  by  more 
than  one  who  had  access  to  his  presence.  Their 
report  is  confirmed  by  the  portraits  of  him  from 
the  pencil  of  Titian,  —  taken  before  the  freshness 
of  youth  had  faded  into  the  sallow  hue  of  disease, 
and  when  care  and  anxiety  had  not  yet  given  a 
sombre,  perhaps  sullen,  expression  to  his  features. 

He  had  a  fair,  and  even  delicate  complexion. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  of  a  light  yellow.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  with  the  eyebrows  somewhat  too  closely 
knit  together.     His  nose  was  thin  and  aquiline. 
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The  pzincipal  blemish  in  his  countenance  was  his 
thick  Austrian  lip.'  His  lower  jaw  protruded  even 
more  than  that  of  his  father.  To  his  father,  in- 
deed, he  bore  a  great  resemblance  in  his  lineaments, 
though  those  of  Philip  were  of  a  less  intellectual 
cast.  In  stature  he  was  somewhat  below  the  mid* 
dle  height,  with  a  slight,  symmetrical  figure  and 
well-made  limbs.  He  was  attentive  to  his  dress, 
which  was  rich  and  elegant,  but  without  any  affec- 
tation of  ornament  His  demeanor  was  grave, 
with  that  ceremonious  observance  which  marked 
the  old  Castilian,  and  which  may  be  thought  the 
natural  expression  of  Philip's  slow  and  phlegmatic 
temperament.^^ 

During  his  long  residence  in  Brussels,  Charles 
had  the  opportunity  of  superintending  his  son's 
education  in  one  department  in  which  it  was  defi- 
cient, —  the  science  of  govenmient.  And,  surely, 
no  instructor  could  have  been  found  with  larger 
experience  than  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  head 
of  all  the  great  political  movements  in  Europie  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Philip  passed  some 
time,  every  day,  in  his  fitther's  cabinet,  convers- 
ing with  him  on  public  affairs,  or  attending  the 

14  **  Sua  ahezza  a  trova  bora  in  ^  £t  benche  sia  picciolo  di  per- 
XXnL  anni,  di  oompleflsione  deli-  sona,  e  per6  coai  ben  fatto  et  con 
firtiwfipift  e  di  statuia  minoTe  cbe  ogni  parte  del  coipo  codi  ben  pro- 
mediocre,  nella  fiKxna  simiglia  asaai  portionato  et  corrispondente  al 
al  Padre  e  nel  mento."  Relatione  tatti,  et  veste  con  tanta  politeua  et 
del  dariflsimo  Monsig.  Marino  Ca-  con  tanto  giu<Ucio  cbe  non  a  pa6 
-nUo  tomato  Ambasciatore  del  redere  cofla  piu  perfetta."  Bela- 
Lnperalore  Carlo  Quinto  1*  anno  tione  di  Micbele  Soriano,  MS. 
1551,  MS. 
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sessions  of  the  comicil  of  state.  It  can  hardly  he 
doubted  that  Charles,  in  his  private  instruction,  in^ 
culcated  on  his  son  two  principles  so  prominent 
throughout  Philip's  administration,  —  to  maintain 
the  royal  authority  in  its  full  extent,  and  to  enforce 
a  strict  conformity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  commun- 
ion. It  is  probable  that  he  found  his  son  an  apt 
and  docile  scholar.  Philip  acquired,  at  least,  such 
habits  of  patient  application,  and  of  watching  over 
the  execution  of  his  own  plans,  as  have  been,pos» 
sessed  by  few  princes.^ 

The  great  object  of  Philip's  visit  to  the  Low 
Countries  had  been,  to  present  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  provinces,  to  study  their  pecu- 
liar characters  on  their  own  soil,  and  obtain  their 
recognition  as  their  future  sovereign.  After  a  long 
residence  at  Brussels,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
llie  provinces.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  same  splendid  retinue  as  on  his 
entrance  into  the  country,  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Flemish  nobles. 

The  Netherlands  had  ever  been  treated  by 
Charles  with  particular  favor,  and,  under  this  royal 


1^  Marino  Cavallo,  the  ambas-  per  ammaestrarlo  da  solo  a  solo, 

sador  at  the  imperial  court,  who  dicesi  che  fin  hora  a  fiitto  profitto 

states  the  fiicts  mentioned  in  the  assai,  et  da  speranza  di  proceder 

text,  expresses  a  reasonable  doubt  pin  oltre,  ma  la  grandezza  di  sno 

whether  Philip,  with  all  his  train-  padre  et  Y  esser  nato  grande  et  non 

ing,  would  ever  equal  his  &ther.  haver  fin  qui   provato   trava^o 

**  Nelle  cose  d*  importanza,  &cen-  alcuno,  non  lo  fiu^  mai  comparirse 

doloandarel'imperatoreogni  gior-  A  gran  giunta  eguale  all'Impera- 

nio  per  due  o  tre  hore  nella  sua  tore."     Belatione  di  Marino  Ga- 

camera,  parte  in  Consiglio  et  parte  Tallo,  MS. 
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patronage,  althoogh  the  country  did  not  develop 
its  resources  as  under  its  own  free  institutions  of  a 
later  period,  it  had  greatly  prospered.  It  was  more 
thickly  studded  with  trading  towns  than  any  coun- 
try of  similar  extent  in  Europe ;  and  its  flourishing 
communities  held  the  first  rank  in  wealth,  indus- 
try, and  commercial  enterprise,  as  well  as  in  the 
s^endid  way  of  living  maintained  by  the  aristoc- 
racy. On  the  present  occasion,  these  communities 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  loyal  demonstrations 
towards  the  prince,  and  in  the  splendor  of  the  recep- 
tion which  they  gave  him.  A  work  was  compiled 
by  one  of  the  royal  suite,  setting  forth  the  manifold 
honors  paid  to  Philip  through  the  whole  of  the 
tour,  which,  even  more  than  his  former  journey, 
had  the  aspect  of  a  triumphal  progress.  The  book 
grew,  under  the  hands  of  its  patriotic  author,  to  the 
size  of  a  bulky  folio,  which,  however  interesting  to 
his  contemporaries,  would  have  but  slender  attrac- 
tion for  the  present  generations^®  The  mere  in- 
scriptions emblazoned  on  the  triumphal  arches, 
and  on  the  public  buildings,  spread  over  a  multi- 
tude of  pages.  They  were  both  in  Latin  and  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  they  augured 
the  happy  days  in  store  for  the  nation,  when,  under 
the  benignant  sceptre  of  Philip,  it  should  enjoy  the 
sweets  pf  tranquillity  and  freedom.     Happy  augu- 


^  This  is  the  work  by  Estrella    progrew.     The  work,  which  was 
alreadj  quoted,    (El    Felidasimo    never  reprinted,  has  now  bec^ie 
Yiage  del  Principe  Don  Fhelipe,)    extremely  rare. 
— the  best  authority  for  this  royal 

VOL.  I.  8 
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ties  I  which  showed  that  the  prophet  was  not  gift- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.^^ 

In  these  solemnities,  Antwerp  alone  expended 
fifty  thousand  pistoles.  But  no  place  compared 
with  Brussels  in  the  costliness  and  splendor  of  its 
festivities,  the  most  remarkahle  of  which  was  a 
tournament.  Under  their  Burgundian  princes  the 
Flemiags  had  heen  familiar  with  these  chivalrous 
pageants.  The  age  of  chivalry  was,  indeed,  fast 
&ding  away  before  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  other 
improvements  in  military  science.  But  it  was 
admitted  that  no  tourney  had  been  maintained  with 
so  much  magnificence  and  knightly  prowess  since 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Bold.  The  old  chronicler^s 
narrative  of  the  event,  like  the  pages  of  Froissart, 
seems  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  a  feudal  age.  I 
will  give  a  few  details,  at  the  hazard  of  appearing 
trivial  to  those-who  may  think  we  have  dwelt  long 
enough  on  the  pageants  of  the  courts  of  Castile 
and  Burgundy.  But  such  pageants  form  part  of  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  a  picturesque  age,  and  the 
illustrations  they  afford  of  the  manners  of  the  time 
may  have  an  interest  for  the  student  of  history. 

The  tourney  was  held  in  a  spacious  square,  in- 
closed for  the  purpose,  in  front  of  the  great  palace 
of  Brussels.  Four  knights  were  prepared  to  main- 
tain the  field  against  all  comers,  and  jewels  of  price 
were   to  be  awarded  as  the  prize  of  the  victors. 

W  Take  the  following  samples,    the  gate  at  Dordrecht :  -— 
the  former  being  one  of  the  inscrip-        u  ciementia  flrmAUtnr  thxoniu  ^n.^ 
tions  at  Arras,  the  latter,  one  over     «  Te  dace  UbertM  tnaqulUft  p«m  bealUt.*' 
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The  four  challengers  were  Count  Mansfeldt,  Count 
Hoome,  Count  Aremberg,  and  the  Sieur  de  Huber- 
mont ;  among  the  judges  was  the  duke  of  Alva ; 
and  in  the  list  of  the  successful  antagonists  we  find 
the  names  of  Prince  Philip  of  Spain,  Emanuel  Phi- 
libert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Count  Egmont  These 
are  names  famous  in  history.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  men  who  were  soon  to  be  at  deadly 
feud  with  one  another  were  thus  sportively  met  to 
celebrate  the  pastimes  of  chivalry. 

The  day  was  an  auspicious  one,  and  the  lists 
were  crowded  with  the  burghers  of  Bruss^  and 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  gal- 
leries which  encompassed  the  area  were  graced 
with  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  capital.  A  cano- 
py, embroidered  with  the  imperial  arms  in  crimson 
and  gold,  indicated  the  place  occupied  by  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  sisters,  the  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  dowager  queen  of  France. 

For  several  hours,  the  field  was  gallantly  main- 
tained by  the  four  challengers  against  every  knight 
who  was  ambitious'  to  prove  his  prowess  in  the 
presence  of  so  illustrious  an  assembly.  At  length 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  announced  the  entrance 
of  four  cavaliers,  whose  brilliant  train  of  followers 
intimated  them  to  be  persons  of  high  degree.  The 
four  knights  were  Prince  Philip,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  Count  Egmont,  and  Juan  Manriquez  de 
Lara,  major-domo  of  the  emperor.  They  were 
clothed  in  complete  mail,  over  which  they  wore 
surcoats  of  violet-colored  velvet,  while  the  capari- 
sons of  their  horses  were  of  cloth  of  gold. 
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Philip  ran  the  first  course.  His  antagonist  was 
the  Count  Mansfeldt,  a  Flemish  captain  of  great 
renown.  At  the  appointed  signal,  the  two  knights 
spurred  against  each  other,  and  met  in  the  centre 
of  the  lists,  with  a  shock  that  shivered  their  lances 
to  the  very  grasp.  Both  knights  reeled  in  their 
saddles,  but  neither  lost  his  seat  The  arena  re- 
sounded with  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators,  not  the 
less  hearty  that  one  of  the  combatants  was  the  heir 
apparent 

The  other  cavaliers  then  tilted,  with  various  suc- 
cess. A  general  tournament  followed,  in  which 
every  knight  eager  to  break  a  lance  on  this  &ir 
occasion  took  part ;  and  many  a  feat  of  arms  was 
performed,  doubtless  long  remembered  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Brussels.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  hour, 
a  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  conclusion 
of  the  contest;  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in 
admirable  order,  the  knights  retiring  to  exchange 
their  heavy  panoplies  for  the  lighter  vestments 
of  the  ball-room.  A  banquet  was  prepared  by  the 
municipality,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  worthy  of 
their  royal  guests.  The  emperor  and  his  sisters 
honored  it  with  their  presence,  and  witnessed  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes.  Among  these,  a  brilliant 
ruby,  the  prize  awarded  for  the  lan^a  de  las  damas, 
— the  "ladies'  lance,"  in  the  language  of  chival- 
ry,—  was  assigned  by  the  loyal  judges  to  Prince 
Philip  of  Spain. 

Dancing  succeeded  to  the  banquet;  and  the 
high-bred  courtesy  of  the  prince  was  as  much  com- 
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mended  in  the  ball-room  as  his  prowess  had  been 
in  the  lists.  Maskers  mingled  with  the  dancers, 
in  Oriental  costume,  some  in  the  Turkish,  others 
in  the  Albanian  fashion.  The  merry  revels  were 
not  prolonged  beyond  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
the  company  broke  up,  loudly  commending,  as  they 
withdrew,  the  good  cheer  afforded  them  by  the 
hospitable  burghers  of  Brussels." 

Philip  won  the  prize  on  another  occasion,  when 
he  tilted  against  a  valiant  knight  named  Quifiones. 
He  was  not  so  fortimate  in  an  encounter  with  the 
son  of  his  old  preceptor,  ZuBiga,  in  which  he  was 
struck  with  such  force  on  the  head,  that,  after  being 
carried  some  distance  by  his  horse,  he  fell  senseless 
fiom  the  saddle.  The  alarm  was  great,  but  the  ac- 
cident passed  away  without  serious  consequences.^ 

There  were  those  who  denied  him  skill  in  the 
management  of  his  lance.  Marillac,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  imperial  court,  speaking  of  a  tourney 
given  by  Philip  in  honor  of  tfie  princess  of  Lorraine, 
at  Augsburg,  says  he  never  saw  worse  lance-playing 
in  his  life.  At  another  time,  he  remarks  that  the 
Spanish  prince  could  not  even  hit  his  antagonist.* 

^  ^  AsA  fneron  a  palacio  riendo  caput  armis  superiorem  corporia 

ja  cast  la  media  noche,  quando  se  partem  gravius  deprimentibus  ca- 

Tuieron  apeado  muj  contentos  de  deret    Itaqae  semianimis*  pulvere 

la  fiesta  y  Yanqnete,  qne  la  villa  spirituminterclndentejacuit,  donee 

les  faisiera."    Estrella,  Viage  del  a  suis  sublevatus  est"    Sepulyedn 

Prindpe  Fhelipe,  p.  78.  Opera,  vol.  11.  p.  881. 

^  ^  Icttim  aceepit  in  capite  ga-       ^  Baumer,  Sixteenth  and  Ser- 

leaqne  tarn  yehementem,  nt  vecora  enteenth  Centories,  vol.  I.  p.  24. 
ac  dormienti  similis  parumper  in-        Yon  Baumer^s  abstract  of  the 

rectos  epfaippio  delaberetor,  et  in  MSS.  in  the   Boyal  library  at 
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It  must  have  been  a  very  palpable  hit  to  be  noticed 
by  a  Frenchman.  The  French  regarded  the  Span- 
iards of  that  day  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
regarded  the  English  at  an  earlier  period,  or  as 
they  have  continued  to  regard  them  at  a  later. 
The  long  rivalry  of  the  French  and  Spanish  mon- 
archs  had  infused  into  the  breasts  of  their  subjects 
such  feelings  of  mutual  aversion,  that  the  opinions 
of  either  nation  in  reference  to  the  other,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  must  be  received  with  the  great- 
est distrust. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  Philip's  success 
in  these  chivalrous  displays,  it  is  quite  certain 
they  were  not  to  his  taste.  He  took  part  in  them 
only  to  conform  to  his  father's  wishes,  and  to  the 
humor  of  the  age.  Though  in  his  youth  he  some- 
times hunted,  he  was  neither  fond  of  field-sports 
nor  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  chivalry.  His  con- 
stitution was  far  from  robust.  He  sought  to  invig- 
orate it  less  by  exercil^e  than  by  diet.  He  confined 
himself  almost  wholly  to  meat,  as  the  most  nutri- 
tious food;  abstaining  even  from  fish,  as  well  as 
from  fruit^     Besides  his  indisposition  to  active 

Paris  oontains  some  very  curioui  molto,  &  perd  essercitio,  et  i  saoi 

particulars  for  the  Slnstration  of  trattenimenti  domestici  sono  taUi 

the  reigns   both  of  Charles  the  qoieti;  et  benche  nell'  essercitio 

Fifth  and  of  Philip.  habbi  mostrato  un  poco  di  pron- 

SI  '*  £  S.  M.di  complesrione  molto  tezza  et  di  viracit^,  pero  si  vede 

delicata,  et  per  questo  vive  sempre  che  ha  sforzato  la  natiira,  la  quale 

con  regola,  usando  per  V  ordinario  inclina  piu  alia  qoiete  che  all'  ea- 

ciln  di  gran  nodrimento,  laaciando  sercido,  piu  al  reposo  che  al  tr^ 

i  pesci,  frutti  et  simili  cose  che  vaglio."      Bebtione   di   Scheie 

generano  cattivi  humori  ;  dorroe  Soriano,  MS. 
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exercises,  he  had  no  relish  for  the  gaudy  spectacles 
so  fashionable  in  that  romantic  age.  The  part 
he  had  played  in  the  pageants,  during  his  long 
tour,  had  not  been  of  his  own  seeking.  Though 
ceremonious,  and  exacting  deference  from  aU  who 
approached  him,  he  was  not  fond  of  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  a  court  life.  He  preferred  to  pass  his 
hours  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment,  where 
he  took  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  a  few  whom 
he  honored  with  his  regard.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  emperor  could  induce  him  to  leave  his 
retirement  and  present  himself  in  the  audience- 
chamber,  or  accompany  him  on  visits  of  ceremony.® 
These  reserved  and  quiet  tastes  of  Philip  by  no 
means  recommended  him  to  the  Flemings,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  the  pomp  and  profuse  mag- 
nificence of  the  Burgundian  court  Their  free  and 
social  tempers  were  chilled  by  his  austere  demeanor. 
They  contrasted  it  with  the  affable  deportment  of 
his  father,  who  could  so  well  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  different  nations  under  his  sceptre,  and 
who  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend  their  charac- 
ters, —  the  astute  policy  of  the  Italian,  the  home- 
bred simplicity  of  the  German,  and  the  Castilian 
propriety  and  point  of  honor.®   With  the  latter  only 

ss  "  BariBBime  volte  va  fbora  in  ^  "  Bore  che  la  natura  V  habbia 
Gampagna,  ha  piacere  di  stani  in  &tto  atto  con  it  familiariU^  e  do- 
Camera,  CO  Buoi  fayoriti,  a  ragio-  mestichezza  a  gratificare  a  Fiam- 
naredicofle private;  et se tall' hora  menghi  et  Boigognoni,  con  1'  in- 
r  Lnperatore  lo  manda  in  visita,  si  gegno  et  prndentia  a  gl'  Italian!, 
per  godere  la  eolith  quiete."  con  la  riputationc  et  seventh  alii 


Relatione  di  Marino  CavaUo,  MS.     Spagnuoli;  vedendo  hora  in  suo 
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of  these  had  Philip  anything  in  common.  He  was 
in  everything  a  Spaniard.  He  talked  of  nothing, 
seemed  to  think  of  nothing,  hut  Spain.**  The  Neth- 
erlands were  to  him  a  foreign  land,  with  which  he 
had  little  sympathy.  His  counsellors  and  compan- 
ions were  wholly  Spanish.  The  people  of  Flanders 
felt,  that,  under  his  sway,  little  favor  was  to  be 
shown  to  them ;  and  they  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  the  offices  of  trust  in  their  own 
country  would  be  given  to  Castilians,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Castile,  in  the  early  days  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  had  been  given  to  Flemings.* 

Yet  the  emperor  seemed  so  little  aware  of  his 
son's  unpopularity,  that  he  was  at  this  very  time 
making  arrangements  for  securing  to  him  the  im- 
perial crown.  He  had  summoned  a  meeting  of 
the  electors  and  great  lords  of  the  empire,  to  be 
held  at  Augsburg,  in  August,  1550.  There  he 
proposed  to  secure  Philip's  election  as  king  of  the 
Bomans,  so  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  brother 
Ferdinand's  surrender  of  that  dignity.  But  Charles 
did  not  show,  in  all  this,  his  usual  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  lust  of  power  on  his  son's  ao- 
count  —  ineffectual  for  happiness  as  he  had  found 


figiiulo  altrimente  eentono  non  pic-  ^  ''  Si  fa  giudicio,  che  quando 

cioio  dispiacere  di  questo  camHo."  egli   Buocederji  al   govemo  delli 

n>id.  MS.            ^  Btati  snoi  debba  serrirsi  in  tatto  et 

^  **  Fhilippus  ipse  Hispanias  de-  per  delli  ministri  Spagnuoli,  alia 

fiderio  magnopere  estoabat,  nee  qnal  nadone  d  incUnato  pitk  di 

aliud  quam   EEispaniam   loqueba-  quello,  cbe  n  convenga  a  prencipe, 

tur."    SepulyediB  Opera,  vol.  11.  che  voglia  dominare  a  diyene." 

p.  401.  Belatione  di  Marino  CanJlo,  M& 
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the  possession  of  it  in  his  own  case  —  seems  ta 
have  entiiely  blinded  him* 

He  repaired  with  Philip  to  Augsbnrg,  wheie 
they  were  met  by  Ferdinand  and  the  members  of 
Ihe  German  diet  But  it  w^  in  vain  that  Charles 
soKdted  his  brother  to'  waive  his  claim  to  the 
imperial  succession  in  &vor  of  his  nephew.  Nei- 
ther solidtations  nor  arguments,  backed  by  the  en* 
treaties,  even  the  tears,  it  is  said,  of  their  common- 
sister,  the  Begent  Mary,  could  move  Ferdinand  to- 
forego  tiie  splendid  inheritance.  Charles  was  not 
more  successful  when  he  changed  his  ground,  and 
Tuged  his  brother  to  acquiesce  in  Philip's  election 
as  his  successor  in  the  dignity  of  king  of  the 
Bomaos;  or,  at  least,  in  his  being  associated  in 
that  dignity — a  thing  unprecedented  —  with  his 
oousin  Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  son,  who,  it  was 
imderstood,  was  destined  by  the.  electors  to  succeed 
his  &ther. 

This  young  prince,  who  meanwhile  had  been 
summoned  to  Augsburg,  was  as  little  disposed  as 
Ferdinand  had  been  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of 
his  too  grasping  fiither-in-law ;  though  he  cour- 
teously alleged,  as  the  ground  of  his  refusal,  that 
he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of 
the  electors.  He  might  safely  rest  his  cause  on 
their  decision.  They  had  no  desire  to  perpetuate 
the  imperial  sceptre  in  the  line  of  Castilian  mon- 
archs.  They  had  suffered  enough  from  the  des- 
potic temper  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  this  temper 
they  had  no  reason  to  think  would  be  mitigated 

▼OL.  L  » 
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m  tbe  pexson  of  Philip.  They  desired  a  Getmsn 
to  rule  oyer  them,  —  one  who  would  undetstaiid 
the  German  character,  and  enter  heartily  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people  Maximilian's  directneas 
of  purpose  and  kindly  nature  had  won  laigdy 
on  the  affections  of  his  countrymen,  and  pvoTed 
him,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of  the  throne." 

Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eren  more  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Germans  than  he  was  to  the  Flem^ 
ings.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  their  banquets,  he 
drank  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do,  until  the  cardinal  of  Trent  assured 
him  that  he  was  &st  gaining  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  people.*^  The  natural  haughtiness  of  his 
temper  showed  itself  on  too  many  occasions  to  be 
mistaken.  When  Charles  returned  to  his  palace, 
escorted,  as  he  usually  was,  by  a  train  of  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  empire,  he  would  courteously 
take  them  by  the  hand,  and  raise  his  hat,  as  he 
parted  from  them.  But  FhiUp,  it  was  observed, 
on  like  occasions,  walked  directly  into  the  pal- 
ace, without  so  much  as  turning  round,  or  con- 
descending in  any  way  to  notice  the  courtiers  who 
had  accoitapanied  him.  This  was  taking  higher 
ground  even  than  his  fEither  had  done.  In  fact,  it 
was  said  of  him,  that  he  considered  himself  greater 


»  Gftbren,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  and  SeTonteentli  Ceiitiiries»  toL  L 

L  etxp.  S.'Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  p.  88 et  leq. 
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Aan  his  fitther,  inasmuch  as  the  son  of  an  emperor 
was  greater  than  the  son  of  a  kingl*  —  a  fool- 
ish  vaunt,  not  the  less  indicatiye  of  his  character, 
that  it  was  made  for  him,  probably,  by  the  Gei^ 
mans.  In  short,  Philip's  manners,  which,  in  the 
language  of  a  contemporary,  heA  been  little  pleas- 
ing to  the  Italians,  and  positiyely  displeasing  to 
tiiie  Flemings,  were  altogether  odious  to  the  Gei^ 
mans.* 

Nor  was  the  idea  of  Philip's  election  at  all  more 
acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  themselves.  That  nation 
had  been  long  enough  regarded  as  an  appendage  to 
the  empire.  Their  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the 
light  in  which  they  were  held  by  Charles,  who 
seemed  to  look  on  Spain  as  a  royal  domain,  valup 
able  chiefly  for  the  means  it  afforded  him  for  play- 
ing his  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe.  The 
haughty  Castilian  of  the  dxteenth  century,  con- 
scious of  his  superior  pretensions,  could  ill  brook 
this  abasement  He  sighed  for  a  prince  bom  and 
bred  in  Spain,  who  would  be  content  to  pass  his 
life  in  Spain,  and  would  have  no  ambition  uncon- 
nected wi4^  her  prosperity  and  glory.  Hie  Span- 
iards were  even  more  tenacious  on  this  head  than 
the  Germans.     Their  remote  situation  made  them 


>B  Banke,  Ottoman  and  Spaniah  IteHa  el  per  Gennania  in  Fiandra, 

Empires  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Ser-  laacid  impreanone  da  per  tntto  che 

enteentfa  Centuries,  (Eng.  trans.,  ibflse  d'animo  severo  et  intrattabile ; 
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more  exclusive,  more  strictly  national,  and  less 
tolerant  of  foreign  influence.  They  required  a 
Spaniard  to  rule  over  them.  Such  was  Philip; 
and  they  anticipated  the  hour  when  Spain  should 
be  divorced  from  the  empire,  and,  under  the  sway 
of  a  patriotic  prince,  rise  to  her  just  preeminence 
among  the  nations. 

Yet  Charles,  far  from  yielding,  continued  to 
press  the  point  with  such  pertinacity,  that  it 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture  between 
the  different  branches  of  his  family.  For  a  time, 
Ferdinand  kept  his  apartment,  and  had  no  inter- 
course with  Charles  or  his  sister.^  Yet  in  the 
end  the  genius  or  the  obstinacy  of  Charles  so  far 
prevailed  over  his  brother,  that  he  acquiesced  in  a 
private  compact,  by  which,  while  he  was  to  retain 
possession  of  the  imperial  crown,  it  was  agreed  that 
Philip  should  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Komans, 
and  that  Maximilian  should  succeed  Philip.^  Fer- 
diuand  hazarded  little  by  concessions  which  could 
*  never  be  sanctioned  by  the  electoral  college.  The 
reverses  which  befell  the  emperor's  arms  in  the 
course  o#the  following  year  destroyed  whatever 

30  Marillac,  ap.  Raumeri  Six-  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 

teenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  both  parties,  —  '*  ce  que  convenoit 

vol.  L  p.  82.  pour  establir  nw  mawms."    Lanz, 
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influence  he  might  have  possessed  in  that  body  ; 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  revived  his  schemes 
for  aggrandizing  his  son  by  securing  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  empire. 

Philip  had  now  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  visit.  He  had  presented  himself  to  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  received  their  homage 
as  heir  to  the  realm.  His  tour  had  been,  in  some 
respects,  a  profitable  one.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  a  young  man,  whose  days  had  hitherto* 
been  passed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own 
country,  for  ever  under  the  same  local  influences, 
should  not  have  his  ideas  greatly  enlarged  by 
going  abroad  and  mingling  with  diflferent  na- 
tions. It  was  especially  important  to  Philip  to 
make  himself  familiar,  as  none  btit  a  resident 
can  be,  with  the  character  and  institutions  of 
those  nations  over  whom  he  was  one  day  to  pre- 
side. Yet  his  visit  to  the  Netherlands  had  not 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  He  evi- 
dently did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  people.  The  more  they  saw  of  him,  the  less 
they  appeared  to  like  him.  Such  impressions  are 
usually  reciprocal ;  and  Philip  seems  to  have  part- 
ed from  the  country  with  little  regret  Thus,  in 
the  first  interview  between  the  future  sovereign 
and  his  subjects,  the  symptoms  might  already  be 
discerned  of  that  alienation  which  was  afterwards 
to  widen  into  a  permanent  and  irreparable  breach. 

Philip,  anxious  to  reach  Castile,  pushed  forward 
his  journey,  without  halting  to  receive  the  civilities 
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that  were  eyerTwbere  tendered  to  him  on  his  xouta 
He  made  one  exception,  at  Trent,  where  the  eccle- 
siastical council  was  holding  the  memorable  session 
that  occupies  so  large  a  share  in  Church  annala 
On  his  approach  to  the  city,  the  cardinal  l^ate, 
attended  by  the  mitred  prelates  and  other  dig^tar 
ries  of  the  council,  came  out  in  a  body  to  recdye 
him.  During  his  stay  there,  he  was  entertained 
with  masks,  dancing,  theatrical  exhibitions,  and 
*jousts,  contrived  to  represent  scenes  in  Ariosto.^ 
These  diversions  of  the  reverend  fiithers  formed  a 
whimsical  contrast,  perhaps  a  welcome  relief^  to 
their  solemn  occupation  of  digesting  a  creed  for 
the  Christian  world. 

From  Trent  Philip  pursued  his  way,  with  all 
expedition,  to  Genoa,  where  he  embarked,  under 
ihe  flag  of  the  veteran  Doria,  who  had  brought 
him  from  Spain.  He  landed  at  Barcelona,  on  tihe 
twelfth  day  of  July,  1551,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  Yalladolid,  where  he  resumed  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  fortified  by  a  letter  firom 
his  fiither,  dated  at  Augsburg,  which  contained 
ample  instructions  as  to  the  policy  he  was  to 
pursue,  and  freely  discussed  both  the  foreign  and 
domestic  relations  of  the  country.  The  letter, 
which  is  very  long,  shows  that  the  capacious  mind 
of  Charles,  however  little  time  he  could  personally 
give  to  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy,  fully  compre- 
ss Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  IL,  torn,  escript  par  le  Controleur  de  8a 
L  p.  199. — Memorial  et  Becueil  Maj<»U,  MS. 
des  YojBgda  do  Boi  des  Espagnet, 
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heoded  its  internal  coiidition  and  the  ext^it  of  its 
xesouices.^ 

The  following  yeais  were  years  of  humiliation  to 
Charles;  years  marked  by  the  flight  from  Inns- 
famck,  and  the  disastrous  siege  of  Metz,  —  when, 
beaten  by  the  Protestants,  foiled  by  the  French,  the 
reverses  of  the  emperor  pressed  heavily  on  his  proud 
heart,  and  did  more,  probably,  than  all  the  homi« 
lies  of  his  ghostly  teachers,  to  disgust  him  with  the 
world  and  its  vanities. 

Tet  these  reverses  made  little  impression  on 
Spain.  The  sounds  of  war  died  away  before  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Spain,  it  is  true, 
sent  forth  her  sons,  from  time  to  time,  to  serve  under 
ike  banners  of  Oiarles ;  and  it  was  in  that  school 
that  was  perfected  the  admirable  system  of  disci- 
]dine  and  tactics  which,  begun  by  the  Great  Cap- 
tain, made  the  Spanish  infantry  the  most  redoubtable 
in  Europe.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  fdit 
little  interest  in  the  success  of  these  distant  enter- 
prises, where  success  brought  them  no  good.  Not 
that  the  mind  of  Spahi-  was  inactive,  or  oppressed 
with  the  lethargy  which  stole  over  it  in  a  later  age. 
'Oiere  was,  on  the  contrary,  great  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. She  was  excluded,  by  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, from  pushing  her  speculations  in  the  regions 
of  theological  or  political  science.    But  this,  to  a 
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considerable  extent,  was  the  case  with  most  of  the 
neighboiing  nations ;  and  she  indemnified  herself 
for  this  exclusion  by  a  more  diligent  cultivation  of 
elegant  literature.  The  constellation  of  genius 
had  already  begun  to  show  itself  above  the  hori- 
zon, which  was  to  shed  a  glory  over  the  meridian 
and  the  close  of  Philip's  reign.  The  courtly  poets 
in  the  reign  of  his  father  had  confessed  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  models,  derived  through  the  recent 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Italy.  But  the  national 
taste  was  again  asserting  its  supremacy ;  and  the 
£BU(hionable  tone  of  composition  was  becoming 
more  and  more  accommodated  to  the  old  Gastilian 
standard. 

It  would  be  impossible  that  any  departure  fixmi 
a  national  standard  should  be  long  tolerated  in 
Spain,  where  the  language,  the  manners,  the  dress, 
the  usages  of  the  country,  were  much  the  same  as 
they  had  been  for  generations,  —  as  they  continued 
to  be  for  generations,  long  after  Cervantes  held  up 
the  mirror  of  fiction,  to  reflect  the  traits  of  the 
national  existence  more  vividly  than  is  permitted 
to  the  page  of  the  chronicler.  In  the  rude  ro- 
numces  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Castilian  of  the  sixteenth  might  see  his  way  of 
life  depicted  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  amor- 
ous cavalier  still  thrummed  his  guitar,  by  moon- 
light, under  the  balcony  of  his  mistress,  or  wore 
her  favors  at  the  Moorish  tilt  of  reeds.  The  com- 
mon people  stiU  sung  their  lively  seguidillaSj  or 
crowded  to  the  JlestM  detaroSj  —  the  cruel  bull- 
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fights, — or  to  the  more  crael  aulosdefi.  This 
last  spectacle,  of  comparatiyely  recent  origin,-— 
in  the  time  of  Feidinand  and  Isabella,  —  was  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  long  wars  with  the 
Moslems,  which  made  the  Spaniard  intolerant  of 
religious  infidelity.  Atrocious  as  it  seems  in  a 
more  humane  and  enlightened  age,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  ancient  Spaniard  ai?  a  sacrifice  grateiul  to 
Heaven,  at  which  he  was  to  rekindle  the  dormant 
embers  of  his  own  religious  sensibilities.  ^ 

The  cessation  of  the  long  Moorish  wars,  By  the 
fiiU  of  Granada,  made  the  most  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards.  They,  however, 
found  a  vent  for  their  chivalrous  fismaticism,  in  a 
crusade  against  the  heathen  of  the  New  World. 
Those  who  returned  from  their  wanderings  brought 
back  to  Spain  little  of  foreign  usages  and  manners; 
for  the  Spaniard  was  the  only  civilized  man  whom 
they  found  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

Thufii  passed  the  domestic  life  of  the  Spaniard, 
in  the  same  imvaried  circle  of  habits,  opinions,  and 
prejudices,  to  the  exclusion,  and  probably  con- 
tempt, of  everything  foreign.  Not  that  these 
habits  did  not  differ  in  the  different  provinces, 
where  their  distinctive  peculiarities  were  handed 
down,  with  traditional  precision,  from  father  to 
son.  But,  beneath  these,  there  was  one  com* 
mon  basis  of  the  national  character.  Never  was 
there  a  people,  probably,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  distinguished  by  so  intense  a  nationality. 
It  was  among  such  a  people,  and  under  such  influ- 

VOL.  I.  10 
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ences,  that  Philip  was  bom  and  educated.  SQs 
temperament  and  his  constitution  of  mind  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  reception  of  these  influ- 
ences; and  the  Spaniards,  as  he  grew  in  years, 
beheld,  with  pride  and  satis&ction,  in  their  future 
sovereign,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  national 
character. 


CHAPTEK   III. 

KNGLISH  ALLIANCE. 

of  £Dg^d.--Cbaracfe0r  of  Maty.— Fiiilip't  Phjponb  of 
Marriage. — Maiiii^  Articles. — Innirrection  in  Englaiid. 

1553,  1554. 

In  the  summer  of  1553,  three  years  after  Philip's 
letom  to  Spain,  occurred  an  event  which  was  to 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  his  fortunes. 
This  was  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  of  Eng- 
land,—  after  a  brief  but  important  reign.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Mary,  that  unfortunate 
princess,  whose  sobtHquet  of  *'  Bloody "  gives  her 
a  melancholy  distinction  among  the  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  Tudor. 

The  reign  of  her  &ther,  Henry  the  Eighth,  had 
opened  the  way  to  the  great  revolution  in  re- 
ligion, the  effects  of  which  were  destined  to 
be  permanent  Yet  Henry  himself  showed  his 
strength  rather  in  unsettling  anci^it  institutions 
than  in  establishing  new  ones.  By  the  abolition  of 
the  monasteries,  he  broke  up  that  spiritual  militia 
which  was  a  most  efficacious  instrument  for  main- 
taining the  authority  of  Rome ;  and  he  completed 
the  work  of  independence  by  seating  himself  boldly 
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in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  assuming  the  an* 
thority  of  head  of  the  Church.  Thus,  while  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  was  rejected,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  maintained  in  its  essential 
principles  imimpaired.  In  other  words,  the  nap 
tion  remained  Catholics,  but  not  Papists. 

The  impulse  thus  given  under  Henry  was  fol- 
lowed up  to  more  important  consequences  under 
his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  opinions  of  the 
German  Beformers,  considerably  modified,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  exterior  fonns  and  disci- 
pline of  worship,  met  with  a  cordial  welcome 
fit)m  the  ministers  of  the  young  monarch.  Protes- 
tantism became  the  religion  of  the  land ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  received,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
pecuUar  organization  which  it  has  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  But  Edward's  reign  was  too  brief  to 
allow  the  new  opinions  to  take  deep  root  in  llie 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  greater  part  of  the 
aristocracy  soon  showed  that,  whatever  religious 
zeal  they  had  affected,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
make  any  sacrifice  of  their  temporal  interests.  On 
the  accession  of  a  Catholic  queen  to  the  throne,  a 
reaction  soon  became  visible.  Some  embarrass- 
ment to  a  return  to  the  former  fiiith  was  found  in 
the  restitution  which  it  might  naturally  involve 
of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  monastic  orders. 
But  the  politic  concessions  of  Rome  dispensed 
with  this  severe  trial  of  the  sincerity  of  its  new 
proselytes;  and  England,  after  repudiating  her 
heresies,  was  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Chuicli,  and  plaoed  once  more  under  tlike 
jurisdiction  of  its  pontifT. 

After  the  specimens  given  of  the  ready  ductility 
with  which  the  English  of  that  day  accommodated 
their  religious  creeds  to  the  creed  of  their  sove- 
leign,  we  shall  hardly  wonder  at  the  caustic  criti* 
cism  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  resident  at  the 
court  of  London,  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  '^The 
example  and  authority  of  the  sovereign/'  he  says, 
'^are  everything  with  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
matters  of  £uth.  As  he  believes,  they  believe ; 
Judaism  or  Mahometanism,  —  it  is  all  one  to 
them.  They  conform  themselves  easily  to  his 
will,  at  least  so  fiu:  as  the  outward  show  is  con- 
oeiued;  and  most  easily  of  all  where  it  concurs 
with  their  own  pleasure  and  profit"^ 

The  ambassador,  Giovanni  Micheli,  was  one  of 
that  order  of  merchant-princes  employed  by  Venice 
in  her  foreign  missions ;  men  whose  acquaintance 
with  affairs  enabled  them  to  comprehend  the  re« 
sources  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  sent,  as 

^  "  Qnanto   alia   religione,  sia  ore ;  perche  11  medesimo  fiiciano 

certa  Y'ra  Sen**  che  ogni    cosa  della  Maumettana  o  della  Giudea, 

|m6  in  loro  V  esMinpio  et  Y  autorita  par  che  1  Re  mostraase  di  credere, 

del  Prindpe,  che  in  tanto  gl'  In-  et  volesse  cosi ;  et  8*  aocommodari- 

gle^fi   stimano  la  religione,  et  si  ano  a  tutte,  ma  a  qaella  pin  &ci]- 

nmoTono  per  essa,  in  qnanto  sodis-  mente  dalla  quale  sperassero  o  ver* 

&aso  all'  obtigo  de'  sudditi  verso  maggior  Kcentia  et  liberty  di  vi- 

il  Prindpe,  vivendo  cwn*  ei  vive,  vere,  o  vero  qnalche  utile."    Re- 

credendo  cioche  ei  crede,  et  final-  latione  del  Clariasimo  M.  Giovanni 

mante  facendo  tutto  qnel  che  co-  llicheliy   ritomato    Ambaadatore 


i  CfmaerrirBene,  piil  per  mo-    alia  Begina  d'  Inghilterra  Y  anno 
atn  esteriore,  per  non  incorrere  in    1557,  MS. 
•na  diagratia,  ehe  per  zelo  inteii- 
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well  as  the  mtrigaes  of  its  court  Their  observih 
tions  were  digested  into  elaborate  reports,  which, 
on  their  return  to  Venice,  were  publicly  read  be- 
fore the  doge  and  the  senate.  The  documents 
thus  prepared  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Micheli*s  report  is  diffuse 
on  the  condition  of  England  under  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  will  have 
interest  for  the  reader  of  the  present  day,  as  afford- 
ing a  standard  of  comparison  with  the  past* 

London  he  eulogizes,  as  one  of  the  noblest  capi- 
tals in  Europe,  containing,  with  its  suburbs,  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls.*  The  great 
lords,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  passed  most  of 
their  time  on  their  estates  in  the  coimtry. 

The  kingdom  was  strong  enough,  if  united,  to 
defy  any  invasion  from  abroad.  Yet  its  navy 
was  small,  having  dwindled,  from  neglect  and  an 
ill-judged  economy,  to  not  more  than  forty  vessels 

*  Soriuio  notices  tbe  ooniteons  othen,  in  the  ooUection  of  liie* 
bearing  and  address  of  his  eoontry-  Cottonian  MSS.,  and  of  the  Lans- 
man  Mcheli,  as  rendering  him  downe  MSS.,  in  the  British  Mose- 
uniTersally  popular  at  the  courts  um;  and  in  the  Barberini  Libraxj, 
where  he  resided.  "  H  Michiel  e  at  Borne.  The  copy  in  my  posses- 
gratissimo  a  tntti  fino  al  minore,  sion  is  from  the  ducal  library  aft 
perladimestichezzachehaveacon  Gotha.  Sir  Heniy  Ellis,  in  the 
grandi,  et  per  la  doloezza  et  cor-  Second  Series  of  his  <*  Original 
tesia  che  usara  con  g^'  altri,  et  per  Letters,"  has  given  an  abstnct  of 
0  giudicio  che  mostraya  con  tntti.''  the  Ck>ttonian  MS. 
BeUtione  di  Michele  Soriano,  MS.  >  This  agrees  with  the  Lane- 
Copies  of  Micheli's  interesting  Be-  downe  MS.  The  Cottonian,  aa 
lation  are  to  be  found  in  different  given  by  Sir  Heniy  Ellis,  pots  the 
public  libraries  of  Europe ;  among  population  at  160,000. 
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of  war.  But  the  mercantile  marine  could  furnish 
two  Aousand  more,  which,  at  a  short  notice,  could 
he  well  equipped  and  got  ready  for  sea.  The 
army  was  pacdcularly  strong  in  artillery,  and 
provided  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  The 
weapon  chiefly  in  repute  was  the  bow,  to  which 
the  English  people  were  trained  from  early  youth. 
In  their  cavalry  they  were  most  defective.  Horses 
were  abundant,  but  wanted  bottom.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  light,  weak,  and  grass-fed.^  The 
nation  was,  above  all,  to  be  envied  for  the  light- 
ness of  the  puUic  burdens.  There  were  no  taxes 
on  wine,  beer,  salt,  cloth,  nor,  indeed,  on  any  of  the 
articles  that  in  other  countries  furnished  the  great- 
est sources  of  revenue.^  The  whole  revenue  did 
not  usually  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Parliaments  were  rarely  summoned,  except  to  save 
the  king  trouble  or  to  afford  a  cloak  to  his 
designs.  No  one  ventured  to  resist  the  royal  will ; 
servile  the  members  came  there,  and  servile  they 
remained.^  —  An  Englishman  of  the  nineteent]^ 
century  may  smile  at  the  contrast  presented  by 

4  ^  Eflsendo  cayalli  deboli,  et  di  cina,  non  di  carne,  non  di  fiir 

poca  lena,  nutriti  solo  d'  erba,  vi-  pane,  et  cose  simili  necessarie  al 

rendo  comb  la  pecore,  et  tatti  gli  vivere,  «he  in  tattt  gli  altri  luogbi 

altri  aninuUi,  per  la  temperie  delT  d'  Italia  specialmente,  et  in  flan- 

aere  da  tatti  i  tempi  ne  i  pascoli  a  dra,  sono  di  tanto  maggior  utile, 

la  campagna,  non  possono  fiur^  gran'  quanto  d  pid  grande  il  numero  del 

pmoye,  ne  sono  tennti  in  stima.''  sndditi  che  le  consumano."    Ibid. 

Relatione  di  Gio.  Micheli,  MS.  MS. 

fi  **  Non  solo  non  sono  in  essere,  '  **  Si  come  servi  et  sudditi  son 

ma  non  pnr  si  conaderano  gra-  qnelli   che  y'  interyengono,  cori 

yezze  <U  sorte  alcana,  non  di  sale,  seryi  et  sudditi  son  1'  attione  che  si 

non  di  yino  o  de  Mra,  non  di  ma-  trattano  in  esa.**    Ibid.  MS. 
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some  of  these  remarks  to  the  condition  of  the 
natioii  at  the  present  day ;  though  in  the  item  of 
taxation  the  contrast  may  be  ratiier  fitted  to  pro- 
Toke  a  sigh. 

The  portrait  of  Queen  Mary  is  given  by  the 
Venetian  minister,  with  a  coloring  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  she  is  commonly  d^ 
picted  by  English  historians.  She  was  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of,  her  acces- 
sion. In  stature,  she  was  of  rather  less  than  the 
middle  size,  —  not  large,  as  was  the  case  with  both 
her  fiither  and  mother, — and  exceedingly  well  made. 
'^  The  portraits  of  her,"  says  Micheli,  ^'  show  that 
in  her  youth  she  must  have  been  not  only  good- 
looking,  but  even  handsome ;  —  though  her  coun- 
tenance, when  he  saw  her,  exhibited  traces  of 
early  trouble  and  disease."  ^  But  whatever  she  had 
lost  in  personal  attractions  was  fully  made  up  by 
those  of  the  mind.  She  was  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, and,  like  her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth,  was 
mistress  of  several  languages,  three  of  which,  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Latin,  she  could  speak ;  the 
last  with  fluency.^    But  in  these  accomplishments 

7  <«  £  donna  di  statom  picoola,  tenuta  lionesta,  ma  piik  cbe  medio- 

pid  presta  che  mediocre ;  d  di  per-  cremente  beUa ;  al  presente  se  li 

iona  magra  et  delicata,  dissimile  in  scoprono  qnalche  crespe,  cavuato 

tatto  al  padre,  che  f^  grande  et  pin  da  gli  afianni  che  dall'  etfc,  che 

grooBO  ;•  et  alia  madre,  che  se  non  la  moatrano  attempata  di  qnaklie 

era  grande  era  per6  masaiccia ;  et  anni  di  pin."    Ibid.  MS. 

ben  formata  di  &ccia,  per  quel  che  ^  ^  Quanto  se  li  potease  leTare 

moetrano  le  fattezze  et  U  linea-  delle  bellezze  del  corpo,  tanto  con 

menti  che  a  veggono  da  i  ritratti,  yerita,  et  aenza  adohitione,  se  It 

quando  era  piQ  giorane,  non  pur^  pu6  aggianger'  di  quelle  dd  i 
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she  was  surpassed  by  her  sister,  who  knew  the 
Greek  well,  and  could  speak  Italian  with  ease 
and  elegance.  Mary,  however,  both  spoke  and 
wrote  her  own  language  in  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward manner,  that  forms  a  contrast  to  the  am- 
biguous phrase  and  cold  conceits  in  which  EUzar 
beth  usuaUy' conveyed,  or  rather  concealed,  her 
semtiments. 

Mary  had  the  misfortune  to  labor  under  a 
chronic  infirmity,  which  confined  her  for  weeks, 
and  indeed  months,  of  every  year  to  her  chamber, 
and  which,  with  her  domestic  troubles,  gave  her 
an  air  of  melancholy,  that  in  later  years  settled 
into  a  repulsive  austerity.  The  tones  of  her  voice 
were  masculine,  says  the  Venetian,  and  her  eyes 
inspired  a  feeling,  not  merely  of  reverence,  but 
of  fear,  wherever  she  turned  them.  Her  spirit, 
he  adds,  was  lofty  and  magnanimous,  never  dis- 
composed by  danger,  showing  in  all  things  a 
blood  truly  royal.* 

poiche  ottn  la  feUcha  et  aocortes-  m  na  litrovata,  non  ba  mai  por 

za  del  ingegno,  atto  in  capir  tutto  mosta^ato,  non  che  commeaso  atto 

quel  che  possa  ciascun  altro,  dico  alcuno  di  viltA  ne  di  pusillaDimitA ; 

Ibor  dd  seflBO  sno,  quel  che  in  ha  sempre  tenuta  una  grandezza 

una  donaa  porera  nuunviglioM),  6  et  dignity  mirabilo,  con  ben  cono- 

iastniUa  di  cinque  lingue,  le  quali  scendo  quel  che  si  convenga  al  de- 

noQ  BcHo  intende,  ma  quattro  ne  coro  del  Re,  come  il  piil  conaum* 

paila  apeditamente ;   questi  aono  mato  conagUero  che  ella  habbia ; 

okre  la  sua  matema  et  naturale  in  tanto  che  dal  procedere,  et  dalle 

in^^^ese,  la  fyanzese,  la  spagnola,  et  maniere  che  ha  tenuto,  et  tiene 

r  italiaaa."    Riid.  MS.  tattavia,  non  si  pud  negate,  che 

*  *'  £  in  tutto  coragiosa,  et  cosi  non  moatri  d'  eaaer  nata  di  sangne 

reaofaita,  che  per  nessuna  advenitik,  yeramente  real."    Ibid.  MS. 
ne  per  neason  pericolo  nel  qnal 

vol..  T.  11 
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Her  piety,  he  continues,  and  her  patience  und^ 
affliction,  cannot  be  too  greatly  admired.  Sus- 
tained, as  she  was,  by  a  lively  faith  and  conscious 
innocence,  he  compares  her  to  a  light  which  the 
fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinguish,  but 
which  still  shines  on  with  increasing  lustre.^®  She 
waited  her  time,  and  was  plainly*  reserved  by 
Providence  for  a  great  destiny.  —  We  are  read* 
ing  the  language  of  the  loyal  Catholic,  grateful  for 
the  services  which  Mary  had  rendered  to  the  £uth. 

Yet  it  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  bdLieve  that 
Mary  was  devout,  and  most  earnest  in  her  devotion. 
The  daughter  of  Katharine  of  Aragon,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Isabella  of  Castile,  coidd  hardly  have 
been  otherwise.  The  women  of  that  royal  line 
were  uniformly  conspicuous  for  their  piety,  though 
this  was  too  often  tinctured  with  bigotry.  In 
Mary,  bigotry  degenerated  into  £maticism,  and 
fanaticism  into  the  spirit  of  persecution.  The 
worst  evils  are  probably  those  that  have  flowed 
from  fanaticism.  Yet  the  amount  of  the  mischief 
does  not  necessarily  furnish  us  with  the  measure 
of  guilt  in  the  author  of  it.  The  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  must  be  mainly 
charged  on  Isabella.     Yet  the  student  of  her  reign 

10  M  Delia  qual  humOitii,  peta, .  da  gran  venti  per  estaogaario  del 

et  religion  sua,  non  occorre  ra-  tutto,  ma  sempre  tenato  tIyo,  et 

gionare,  ne  rendeme  testimonio,  difeso  della  sua  innocentia  et  rira 

perche  son  da  tntd  non  solo  co-  fede,  acciocbe  havene  a  risplender 

noeciute,  ma  sommamente  predi-  nel    modo   che  bora  itu"     HAiL 

cate    con    le    prove. ....  Fosse  MS. 
come  on  debol  lume  combattuto 
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will  not  refuse  to  this  great  queen  the  praise  of 
tenderness  of  conscience  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do 
the  right.  Unhappily,  the  fitith  in  which  she,  as 
well  as  her  royal  granddaughter,  was  nurtured, 
taught  her  to  place  her  conscience  in  the  keeping 
of  ministers  less  scrupulous  than  herself;  and  on 
those  ininist^!rs  may  fairly  rest  much  of  the  r^ 
sponsibility  of  measures  on  which  they  only  were 
deemed  competent  to  determine. 

Mary's  sincerity  in  her  religious  professions  was 
jdaced  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  readiness  with  which 
she  submitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  personal  inter- 
ests whenever  the  interests  of  religion  seemed  to 
demand  it  She  burned  her  translation  of  a  por* 
tion  of  Erasmus,  prepared  with  great  labor,  at 
the  suggestion  of  her  confessor.  An  author  will 
readily  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  sacrifice.  One 
more  important,  and  intelligible  to  all,  was  the 
resolute  manner  in  which  she  persisted  in  re- 
storing the  Church  property  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated to  the  use  of  the  crown.  ^'The  crown 
is  too  much  impoverished  to  admit  of  it,"  remon- 
strated her  ministers.  "I  would  rather  lose  ten 
crowns,"  replied  the  high-minded  queen,  ^^than 
place  my  soul  in  peril."  ^^ 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Mary  had  inherit- 
ed, in  full  measure,  some  of  the  sterner  qualities  of 
her  father,  and  that  she  was  wanting  in  that  synv* 
pathy  for  human  suffering  which  is  so  graceful  ia 

11  Burnet,  History  of  the  BeformatioQ,  (Oxford,  1816,)  vol.  IL  part 
S.  p.  557. 
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a  woman.  After  a  rebellion,  the  r^risals  were 
terrible.  London  was  converted  into  a  charnel- 
house  ;  and  the  squares  and  principal  streets  were 
garnished  with  the  unsightly  trophies  of  the  heads 
and  limbs  of  numerous  victuns  who  had  jbllen 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.^  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey — 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good — leaves  a 
blot  on  the  fame  of  Mary,  which  finds  no  parallel 
but  in  the  treatment  of  the  ill-&ted  queen  of  Scote 
by  Elizabeth. 

Mary's  treatment  of  Elizabeth  has  formed  an- 
other subject  of  reproach,  though  the  grounds  of 
it  are  not  sufficiently  made  out ;  and,  at  all  events, 
many  circumstances  may  be  alleged  in  extenuation 
of  her  conduct  She  had  seen  her  mother,  the 
noble-minded  Katharine,  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
indignities,  and  compelled  to  surrender  her  bed 
and  her  throne  to  an  artful  rival,  the  mother  of 
Elizabeth.  She  had  heard  herself  declared  Ulegiti* 
mate,  and  her  right  to  the  succession  set  aside  in 
fiivor  of  her  younger  sister.  Even  after  her  in- 
trepid conduct  had  secured  to  her  the  crown,  she 
was  still  haunted  by  the  same  gloomy  apparition. 
Elizabeth's  pretensions  were  constantly  brought 
before  the  public ;  and  Mary  might  well  be  alarmed 
by  the  disclosure  of  conspiracy  after  conspiracy, 
the  object  of  which,  it  was  rumored,  was  to  seat 

u  StiTpe,  Memoriali,  (London,  1721,)  yd.  lU.  p.  93. 
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her  sister  on  the  throne«  As  she  adTanced  in 
years,  Mary  had  the  further  mortification  of  seeing 
her  rival  gain  on  those  affections  of  the  people 
which  had  grown  cool  to  her.  Was  it  wonderful 
that  she  should  regard  her  sister,  under  these  dr- 
cumstances,  with  feelings  of  distrust  and  aversion  1 
That  she  did  so  regard  her  is  asserted  by  the  Vena* 
tian  minister;  and  it  is  plain  that,  during  the  first 
years  of  Mary's  reign,  Elizabeth's  life  himg  upon  a 
thread.  Yet  Mary  had  strength  of  principle  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  importunities  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  his  ambassador,  to  take  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
as  a  thing  indispensable  to  her  own  safety  and  that 
of  Philip.  Although  her  sister  was  shown  to  be 
privy,  though  not  openly  accessory,  to  the  grand 
rebellion  under  Wyatt,  Mary  would  not  constrain 
the  law  from  its  course  to  do  her  violence.  This 
was  something,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
in  an  age  so  unscrupulous.  After  this  storm  had 
passed  over,  Mary,  whatever  restraint  she  imposed 
on  her  real  feelings,  treated  Elizabeth,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  show  of  kindness,  though  her  name 
still  continued  to  be  mingled,  whether  with  or 
without  cause,  with  more  than  one  treasonable 
plot^  Mary's  last  act  —  perhaps  the  only  one  in 
which  she  openly  resisted  the  will  of  her  husband 
— was  to  refuse  to  compel  her  sister  to  accept  the 

^  ''Non  n  Kopri  mai  congiura  in  publico  con  ogni  sorte  d'  hmxu^ 

alctma,  nella   qiule,  o  gintta  o  nit4  et  d'  bonore,  ne  mai  gli  paria, 

inginstamente,  ella  non  sia  nomi-  se  non  di  cose  piaceyole."    Bela- 

nata. ....  Ma   la  Regina  sforza  tione  di  Gio.  Ificheli,  MS. 
qoando  flono  inneme  di  riceyeria 
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hand  of  Philibert  of  Savoy.  Yet  this  act  would 
have  relieved  her  of  the  presence  of  her  rival; 
and  by  it  Elizabeth  would  have  forfeited  her  inde- 
pendent possession  of  the  crown,  —  perhaps  the 
possession  of  it  altogether.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Elizabeth,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  shown  the  like  tenderness  to  the  inter- 
ests of  her  successor. 

But,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  extenuate 
the  conduct  of  Mary,  and  in  spiritual  matters,  more 
especially,  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  her  acts 
from  herself  to  her  advisers,  it  is  not  possible  to 
dwell  on  this  reign  of  religious  persecution  without 
feelings  of  profound  sadness.  Not  that  the  num- 
ber of  victims  compares  with  what  is  recorded  of 
many  similar  periods  of  persecution.  The  whole 
amount,  falling  probably  short  of  three  hundred 
who  perished  at  the  stake,  was  less  than  the  num- 
ber who  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  or  by 
violence,  during  the  same  length  of  time  under 
Henry  the  Eighth.  It  was  not  much  greater  than 
might  be  sometimes  found  at  a  single  Spanish 
auto  de/S.  But  Spain  was  the  land  in  which  this 
might  be  regarded  as  the  national  spectacle,  —  as 
much  so  as  the^^^to  de  toros^  or  any  other  of  the 
popular  exhibitions  of  the  country.  In  England, 
a  few  examples  had  not  sufficed  to  steel  the  hearts 
of  men  against  these  horrors.  The  heroic  company 
of  martyrs,  condemned  to  the  most  agonizing  of 
deaths  for  asserting  the  rights  of  conscience,  was 
a  sight  strange  and  shocking  to  Englishmen.     The 
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feelings  of  that  day  have  been  perpetuated  to  the 
present  The  reign  of  religious  persecution  stands 
oat  by  itself,  as  something  distinct  from  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events ;  and  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
shed  a  melancholy  radiance  over  this  page  of  the 
national  history,  from  which  the  eye  of  humanity 
turns  away  in  pity  and  disgust  —  But  it  is  time  to 
take  up  the  narrative  of  events  which  connected 
for  a  brief  space  the  political  interests  of  Spain 
with  those  of  England. 

Charles  the  Fifth  had  always  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  his  royal  kinswoman. 
When  a  young  man  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  had  been  induced  by  his 
aunt,  Queen  Katharine,  to  contract  a  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  — ^  then  only  six  years  old, 
—  to  be  solemnized  on  her  arriving  at  the  suitable 
age.  But  the  term  was  too  remote  for  the  con- 
stancy of  Charles,  or,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  patience 
of  his  subjects,  who  earnestly  wished  to  see  their 
sovereign  wedded  to  a  princess  who  might  present 
him  with  an  heir  to  the  monarchy.  The  Eng- 
lish match  was,  accordingly,  broken  off,  and  the 
young  emperor  gave  his  hand  to  Isabella  of  Por- 
tugal" 

Mary,  who,  since  her  betrothal,  had  been  taught 
to  consider  herself  as  the  friture  bride  of  the  em- 

M  Hall,    Chronicle,    (London,  mittod  this  portion  of  his  histoxy 

1S09,)  pp.  692,  711.  —  SepvdTedfld  to  the  revision  of  Cardinal  Pole,  as 

Opera,  vol.  II.  pp.  46-48.  we  learn  from  one  of  his  epistles 

Sepulreda's  accoant  of  the  reign  to  that  prelate.     Opera,  torn.  III. 

of  Mary  becomes  of  the  more  an-  p.  309. 
thfOtity  from  the  fact  that  he  sub- 
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peror,  was  at  the  time  but  eleven  years  olcL  She 
was  old  enough,  however,  to  feel  something  like 
jealousy,  it  is  said,  and  to  show  some  pique  at  this 
desertion  by  her  imperial  lover.  Yet  this  circum- 
stance did  not  prevent  the  most  friendly  relations 
from  subsisting  between  the  parties  in  after  years ; 
and  Charles  continued  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  his  kinswoman,  and  interposed,  with  good  ef- 
fect, in  her  behalf,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  both 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  of  his 
son,  Edward  the  Sixth.  On  the  death  of  the  latter 
monarch,  he  declared  himself  ready  to  assist  Mary 
in  maintaining  her  right  to  the  succession ;  ^  and, 
when  this  was  finally  established,  the  wary  em- 
peror took  the  necessary  measures  for  turning  it  to 
his  own  account^* 


^  Tet  the  emperor  seeniB  to  directs  bim  to  hint  to  her  that  the 

have  -written  in  a  somewhat  differ-  time  had  come  when  it  would  be 

ent  style  to  his  ambassador  at  the  well  for  the  qneen  to  provide  ber- 

Engiidi  court     "  Desfaillant   la  self  with  a  husband,  and  if  bis  ad^ 

force    pour   donner   assistance  k  yice  could  be  of  any  use  in  the 

nostre-dicte  cousine  comme  aussy  afiair,  she  was  entirely  welcome  to 

▼oos  slaves  qu'elle  deffiMilt  pour  it    **  £t  aussy  lui  direz-vous  quH 

Tempeschement    que    Ton    nous  sera  besoin  que  pour  etre 


donne  du  coustel  de  France,  nous  tenue  audit  royaukne,  empai^e  et 

ne  T^oDs  aulcun  apparent  moyen  deffendue,  mesmes  en  choses  que 

pour  assheurer  la  personne  de  no-  ne  sont  de  la  profession  de  dames, 

stre-dicte   cousine."    L'Empereur  il  sera  tr^requis  que  tost   elle 

k  ses  Ambassadeurs  en  Angleterre,  prenne  party  de  mariaige  avec  qui 

11  juillet,  1553,   Papiers   d'etat  il  luy  semblera  estre  plus  convene- 

de  Granvelle,  tom.  lY.  p.  25.  ble,  tenant  regard  k  ce  que  deasus ; 

^^  Charles,  in  a  letter  to  his  am-  et  que  all  lui  plait  nous  faire  part 

bassador  in  London,  dated  July  avant  que  s'y  d^tenniner,  nons 

22, 1553,  after  much  good  counsel  ne  fauldrons  de,  avec  la  sinc^rit^ 

which  he  was  to  give  Queen  Mary,  de  Taffection  que  lui  portons,  luy 

ill  the  emperor's  name,  respecting  faire  entendre  lib^ralement,  sur  ce 

the  government  of  her  kingdom,  qu'elle  voudra  mettre  en  avanti 
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He  formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  Philip  with 
Mary,  and  thus  securing  to  his  son  the  possession 
of  the  English  crown,  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  Scotland  had  been  secured  by  marriage  to  the 
son  of  his  rival,  Henry  the  Second  of  France.  It 
was,  doubtless,  a  great  error  to  attempt  to  bring 
mider  one  rule  nations  so  dissimilar  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  having  interests  so  incompatible  as  the 
Spaniards  and  the  English.  Historians  have  re- 
garded it  as  passing  strange,  that  a  prince,  who 
had  had  such  large  experience  of  the  difficulties  at* 
tending  the  government  of  kingdoms  remote  from 
each  other,  should  seek  so  to  multiply  these  diffi* 
colties  on  the  head  of  his  inexperienced  son.  But 
the  love  of  acquisition  is  a  universal  principle; 
nor  is  it  often  found  that  the  appetite  for  more  is 
abated  by  the  consideration  that  the  party  is  al- 
ready possessed  of  more  than  he  can  manage. 

It  was  a  common  opinion,  that  Mary  intended 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  her  young  and  handsome 
kinsman,  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom 
she  had  withdrawn  from  the  prison  in  which  he 
had  languished  for  many  years,  and  afterwards 
treated  with  distinguished  favor.  Charles,  aware 
of  this,  instructed  Renard,  his  minister  at  the 
court  of  London,  a  crafty,  intriguing  politician," 


oostre  advity  et  de  I'ayder  et  favo-  ^^  Granvelle,  who  owed  no  good- 
riser  en  ce  qu'elle  se  d^terminera.**  will  to  the  minister  for  the  part 
L'Emperenr  k  ses  Ambassadeurs  which  he  afterwards  took  in  the 
en  Angleterre,  22  juillet,  1553,  troubles  of  Flanders,  frequently 
Ibid.|  p.  56.  puns  on  Renard's  name,  which  he 
VOL.  L                                    12 
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to  sound  the  queen's  inclinations  on  the  subject, 
but  so  as  not  to  alarm  her.  He  was  to  dweU,  par- 
ticularly, on  the  advantages  Mary  would  derive 
from  a  connection  with  some  powerful  foreign 
prince,  and  to  offer  his  master's  counsel,  in  this 
or  any  other  matter  in  which  she  might  desire  it 
The  minister  was  to  approach  the  subject  of  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  with  the  greatest  caution ;  re- 
membering that,  if  the  queen  had  a  fancy  for  her 
cousin,  and  was  like  other  women,  she  would  not 
be  turned  from  it  by  anything  that  he  might  say, 
nor  would  she  readily  forgive  any  reflection  upon 
iV^  Charles  seems  to  have  been  as  well  read  in 
the  characters  of  women  as  of  men;  and,  as  a  nat- 
ural conslequence,  it  may  be  added,  had  formed  a 
high  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  sex.  In  proof 
of  which,  he  not  only  repeatedly  committed  the 
government  of  his  states  to  women,  but  intrusted 
them  with  some  of  his  most  delicate  political  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mary,  if  she  had  ever  entertained  the  views 
imputed  to  her  in  respect  to  Courtenay,  must 
have  soon  been  convinced  that  his  frivolous  dis- 

■eems  to  have  tbott^t  altogether  naturel  des   aultres  femmes)  de 

Bignificant  of  his  character.  pasaer  oultre,  et  si  se  ressentiroit  k 

18  "  Quant  k  Corteoay,   tous  jamais  de  ce  que  vous  luy  en  poar- 

ponrriez  bien  dire,  pour  ^yiter  au  ries  avoir  dit    Bien  loy  pourri^s- 

propoz  mencionn^  en  voz  lettres,  vous  toucher  des  commoditez  plus 

que  Ton  en  parle,  pour  veoir  ce  grandes  que  pourroit  recepvoir  de 

qu'elle  dira ;  mais  gardez-vous  de  mariaige  estrangier,  sans  trop  tou- 

luy  tout  desfaire  et  mesmes  qu'elle  cher  k  la  personne  oil  elle  poor- 

n'aje  descouvert  plus  avant  son  roit   avoir  affection ."     L'^veqne 

intention ;  car  si  elle  y  avoit  fan-  d' Arras  k  Renard,  14  aout,  1553, 

tasie,  elle  ne  layroit  (si  elle  est  du  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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position  would  ill  suit  the  seriousness  of  hers. 
However  this  may  be,  she  was  greatly  pleased 
when  Benard  hinted  at  her  marriage,  —  "laugh- 
ing," says  the  enroy,  "  not  once,  but  several  times, 
and  giving  me  a  significant  look,  which  showed 
that  the  idea  was  very  agreeable  to  her,  plainly  in- 
timating at  the  same  time  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  marry  an  Englishman."^  In  a  subsequent  con- 
versation, when  Eenard  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  prince  of  Spain  was  a  suitable  match,  Mary 
broke  in  upon  him,  saying  that  "she  had  never 
felt  the  smart  of  what  people  called  love,  nor  had 
ever  so  much  as  thought  of  being  married,  until 
Providence  had  raised  her  to  the  throne ;  and  that, 
if  she  now  consented  to  it,  it  would  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  own  feelings,  from  a  regard  to  the  public 
good";  but  she  begged  the  envoy  to  assure  the 
emperor  of  her  wish  to  obey  and  to  please  him 
in  everything,  as  she  would  her  own  father ;  inti- 
mating, however,  that  she  could  not  broach  the 
subject  of  her  marriage  to  her  council ;  the  ques- 
tion could  only  be  opened  by  a  communication 
from  him.*^ 

19  «  Quant  je  hiy  fis  rouverture  ces  propoz,  elle  jura  que  jamais 

de  mariaige,  elle  se  print  ii  rire,  elle  n'avoit  senti  esguillon  de  ce 

non  une  foys  ains  plusieurs  foys,  que  Ton  appelle  amor,  ny  cntr6  en 

me  regardant  d'un  oeil  signifiant  pensement  de  volupt^,  et  qu'elle 

l*ouyerture  luy  estre  fort  aggrea-  n'avoit  jamais  pens^   k  mariaige 

ble,  me  doRnant  assez  2k  cognoistre  sinon  depuys  que  a  pleu  k  Dieu  la 

qu*elle  ne  taichoit  ou  d^sirmt  ma-  promovoir  k  la  couronne,  et  que 

riaige    d'Angleterre."    Renard   k  celluy  qu'elle  fera  sera  contre  sa 

PEvcque  d* Arras,  15  aoiit,  1553,  propre  aflfection,  pour  le  rospect 

Ibid.,  p.  78.  de  la  chose  publicciue ;  qiiVlIe  se 

*  ''  Et,  sans  attendre  la  fin  de  tient  toute  assur^e  sa  majesty  aura 
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Charles,  who  readily  saw  through  Mary's  co- 
quetry, no  longer  hesitated  to  prefer  the  suit  of 
Philip.  After  commending  the  queen's  course  in 
regard  to  Courtenay,  he  presented  to  her  the 
advantages  that  must  arise  from  such  a  foreign 
alliance  as  would  strengthen  her  on  the  throna 
He  declared,  in  a  tone  of  gallantry  rather  amufr- 
ing,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  his  age  and  increasing 
infirmities,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  propose  him* 
self  as  her  suitor.^  The  next  best  thing  was  to 
offer  her  the  person  dearest  to  his  heart,  —  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Asturias.  He  concluded  by 
deprecating  the  idea  that  any  recommendation  ai 
his  should  interfere,  in  the  least  degree,  with  ihe 
exercise  of  her  better  judgment" 


consideration  k  ce  qu'elle  m'a  diet 
et  qu'elle  desire  I'ob^ir  et  com- 
plaire  en  tout  et  par  tout  comme 
son  propre  p^re ;  qu'elle  n'oseroit 
entrer  en  propoz  de  mariaige  avec 
oeulx  de  son  consell,  que  &ult,  le 
cas  advenant,  que  Tienne  de  la 
meute  de  sa  majesty."  Benard  ii 
I'iv^que  d' Arras,  8  septembre, 
1558,  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

ti  MYous  la  pourrez  asseurer 
que,  n  nous  estions  en  eaige  et  dis- 
position telle  qull  conviendroit,  et 
que  jugissions  que  de  ce  pent  ro- 
donder  le  bien  de  ses  affaires,  noUs 
ne  Youldrions  choysir  aultre  party 
en  ce  monde  plus  tost  que  de  nous 
alier  nous-mesmes  avee  elle,  et 
seroit  bien  celle  que  nous  pourroit 
donner  austant  de  satis&ction." 
L'Empereur  k  Benard,  20  septem- 
bre,  1553,  Ibid.,  p.  112. 


»  Ilnd.,  pp.  108-116. 

Simon  Renard,  the  imperial  an^ 
bassador  at  this  time  at  the  £q|^ 
lish  court,  ivas  a  native  of  Franche 
Comt^,  and  held  the  office  of 
mattre  aux  requites  in  the  houifr- 
hold  of  the  emperor.  Benazd, 
though  a  man  of  a  &ctioua  toni, 
was  what  Granvelle's  correspond- 
ent, Moiillon,  calls  "  un  bon  fc^ 
Hque/*  and  in  many  respects  weQ 
suited  to  the  mission  on  which  he 
was  employed.  His  correspond- 
ence is  of  infinite  value,  as  show- 
ing the  Spanish  moves  in  this  coofe- 
plicated  game,  which  ended  in  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  the  heir  of 
the  Castilian  monarchy.  It  is  pud- 
served  in  the  archives  of  Bmsselfc 
Copies  of  these  MSS.,  amounting 
to  five  volumes  folio,  were  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
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Renard  was  further  to  intimate  to  the  queen  the 
importance  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  this  negotiation. 
If  she  were  disinclined  to  the  proposed  match,  it 
would  he  obviously  of  no  advantage  to  give  it 
publicity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  emperor 
had  little  doubt,  she  looked  on  it  fevorably,  but 
desired  to  advise  with  her  council  before  deciding, 
Benaxd  was  to  dissuade  her  from  the  latter  step, 
and  advise  her  to  confide  in  him."  The  wary 
emperor  had  a  twofold  motive  for  these  instruc- 
tions. There  was  a  negotiation  on  foot  at  this 
very  time  for  a  marriage  of  Philip  to  the  infanta 
of  Portugal,  and  Charles  wished  to  be  entirely 
assured  of  Mary's  acquiescence,  before  giving  such 
publicity  to  the  affair  as  might  defeat  the  Portu- 


GraoTelle  at  Besan^on.    A  part       ^  ^  Car  si,  quant  k  soy,  il  luj 

of  them  was  lent  to  Griffet  for  semble  estre  chose  que  ne  hxy  con- 

iSb»  compilation  of  his  "  Nouveaux  Tint  ou  ne  flit  faisable,  il  ne  seroit 

Edairdssemens  sur  TEUstoire  de  k  propoz,  comme  elle  Tentend  tres- 

Marie  Beine  d'Angleterre."    Un-  bien,  d'en  faire  d^claracion  h  qui 

fbrtonatelj,  Griffet  omitted  to  re-  que  ce  soit ;  mais,  en  cas  aussi 

store  the  MSB. ;  and  an  hiatus  is  qu'elle  jugea  le  party  \uy  estre 

dms  occasioned  in  the  series  of  the  conveuable  et  qu*elle  y  print  incli- 

Benard  correspondence  embraced  nacion,  si,  k  son  advis,  la  difficult^ 

in  the  Granvelle  Papers  now  in  tumba  sur  les  moyens,  et  que  en 

process  of  publication  by  the  French  iceulx  elle  ne  se  pent  r^soldre  sans 

gOTemment   It  were  to  be  wished  la  participation  d'aulcuns'de  son 

that  ibia  hiatus  had  been  supplied  conseil,  vous  la  pourriez  en  ce  cas 

fVom  the  originals,  in  the  archives  requ^rir  qu'elle  voulsit  prendre  de 

of  BmsBels.    Mr.  Tyder  has  done  vous  confiance  pour  vous  d^clrurer 

good  service  by  giving  to  the  world  k  qui  elle  en  vouldroit  tenir  pro- 

a  selection  from  the  latter  part  of  poz,  et  ce  qu'elle  en  vouldroit  com- 

Benard*8   correspondence,   which  municquer  et  par  quelz  moyens.** 

had  been  transcribed  by  order  of  L'Empereur  k  Renard,  20  septem- 

die  Record  Commission  firom  the  bre,  1553,  Ibid.,  p.  114. 
M8S.  in  Brussels. 
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guese  match,  which  would  still  remain  for  Philip^ 
should  he  not  succeed  with  the  English  queen.** 
In  case  Mary  proved  favorahle  to  his  son's  suit, 
Charles,  who  knew  the  abhorrence  in  which  for- 
eigners were  held  by  the  English  beyond  all  other 
nations,*  wished  to  gain  time  before  communicat* 
ing  with  Mary's  council.  With  some  delay,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  had  the  means  of  winning 
over  a  sufSlcient  number  of  that  body  to  support 
Philip's  pretensions*  •  ♦ 

These  communications  could  not  be  carried  on 
so  secretly  but  that  some  rumor  of  them  reached 
the  ears  of  Mary's  ministers,  and  of  NoaiUes,  the 
French  ambassador  at    the    court    of   London.^ 


M  The  Spanish  mateh  seems  to 
have  been  as  distastefnl  to  the  Por- 
tuguese as  it  was  to  the  En^h,  and 
probably  for  much  the  same  rea- 
sons. See  the  letter  of  Granvelle, 
of  August  14, 1558,  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

•*  "  Les  estrangiers,  qu'ilz  ab- 
horrissent  plus  que  nolle  aultre 
nacion."  L'Empercur  k  Renard, 
20  scptembre,  1553,  Ibid.,  p.  118. 

K  "  £t  si  la  difficult^  se  treuvoit 
aux  conseillers  pour  leur  int^retz 
particulier,  comme  plus  ilz  sont  in- 
t^ressez,  il  pourroit  estre  que  Ton 
auroit  meilleur  moyen  de  les  gai- 
gner,  assheurant  cculx  par  le  moyen 
desquelz  la  chose  se  pourroit  con- 
duyre,  des  principaulx  offices  et 
charges  dudict  royaulme,  voyre  ct 
leur  offrant  appart  sommes  notables 
de  deniers  ou  aocroissance  de  ren- 
tes,   privileges    et   prerogatives.*' 


L'Emperenr  k  Benard,  20  septem- 
bre,  1553,  Ibid,  p.  118. 

^  In  order  to  carry  on  the  ne- 
gotiation with  greater  secrecy,  Be- 
nard's  colleagues  at  the  English 
court,  who  were  found  to  intenned- 
die  somewhat  unnecessarily  with 
the  business,  were  recalled;  and 
the  whole  afiair  was  intrusted  ex- 
clusively to  that  envoy,  and  to 
Granvelle,  the  bishop  of  Arras, 
who  communicated  to  him  the  views 
of  th^  emperor  from  Brussels. — 
^  Et  s*est  r^solu  tant  plus  Tempe- 
reur  rappeler  voz  coU^es,  afin 
que  aulcnng  dlceulz  ne  tous  y 
traversa  ou  bien  empescha,  8*y 
estans  montrez  peu  airectionnez,et 
pour  non  si  bien  entendre  le  coois 
de  cesto  n^gociation,  et  pour  anssi 
que  vous  garderez  mieulx  le  secret 
(|u'c8t  tant  requis  et  ne  se  pourroit 
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This  person  was  a  busy  and  unscrupulous  politi- 
cian, who  saw  with  alarm  the  prospect  of  Spain 
strengthening  herself  by  this  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  determined,  accordingly,  in  obedience  to 
instructions  from  home,  to  use  every  effort  to  de- 
feat it.  The  queen's  ministers,  with  the  chan- 
cellor, Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  their 
head,  felt  a  similar  repugnance  to  the  Spanish 
match.  The  name  of  the  Spaniards  had  become 
teirible  from  the  remorseless  manner  in  which 
iheir  wars  had  been  conducted  during  the  present 
reign,  especially  in  the  New  World.  The  ambi- 
tion and  the  widely-extended  dominions  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  made  him  the  most  formidable  sovereign 
m  Europe.  The  English  looked  with  apprehen- 
sion on  so  close  an  alliance  with  a  prince  who  had 
shown  too  little  regard  for  the  liberties  of  his  own 
land  to  make  it  probable  that  he  or  his  son  would 
respect  those  of  another.  Above  all,  they  dreaded 
the  fitnaticism  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  gloomy 
spectre  of  the  Inquisition  moving  in  their  train 
made  even  the  good  Catholic  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  miseries  that  might  ensue  from 
this  ill-omened  union. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Noailles  and  the  chan- 
cellor to  communicate  their  own  distrust  to  the 
members  of  the  parliament,  then  in  session.  A 
petition  to  the  queen  was  voted  in  the  lower 
house,  in  which  the  commons  preferred  an  humble 

&ue,  pasBant  oeste  nesociation  par    ras  k  Renard,  18  septembre,  1668, 
plnaieurB  mains."    L'Eveque  d'Ar-    Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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request  that  she  would  marry  for  the  good  of  the 
reahn,  but  besought  her,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
go  abroad  for  her  husband,  but  to  select  him 
among  her  own  subjects." 

Mary's  ministers  did  not  understand  her  char« 
acter  so  well  as  Charles  the  Fifth  did,  when  he 
cautioned  his  agent  not  openly  to  thwart  her. 
Opposition  only  fixed  her  more  strongly  in  her 
original  purpose.  In  a  private  interview  with 
Benard,  she  told  him  that  she  was  apprised  of 
Gardiner's  intrigues,  and  that  Noailles,  too,  was 
doing  the  impossible  to  prevent  her  union  with 
Philip.  "But  I  will  be  a  match  for  them,"  she 
added.  Soon  after,  taking  the  ambassador,  at 
midnight,  into  her  oratory,  she  knelt  before  the 
host,  and,  having  repeated  the  hymn  Veni  Creator, 
solemnly  pledged  herself  to  take  no  other  man  for 
her  husband  than  the  prince  of  Spain.* 

This  proceeding  took  place  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October.  On  the  seventeenth  of  the  month  fol- 
lovring,  the  commons  waited  on  the  queen  at  her 
palace  of  Whitehall,  to  which  she  was  confined 

*  "  Pour  la  rcquerir  et  supplier  apr^s  avoir  dit  le  Veni  creator,  lui 

d'ealire  ung  seigneur  de  son  pays  dit  qu'elle  lui  donnoit  en  fiice  du- 

poar  estre  son  mary,  et  ne  vouloir  dit  sacfement  sa  promesse  d'^pou* 

prendre  personnaige  en  mariaige,  ser  le  prince  d'Espagne,  laquelle 

ny  leur  donner  prince  qui  leur  elle  ne  changeroit  jamais ;  qu'elle 

puisse  commander  aultre  que  de  sa  avoit  feint  d'etre  malade  les  deux 

nation."    Ambassades  de  Noailles,  joun  pr^^dents,  mais  que  sa  n^ 

(Leyde,  1 763,)  torn.  II.  p.  284.  ladie  avoit  6t6  causae  par  le  tiavail 

V  **T^  soir  du  SO  octobre,  la  qu'elle  avoit  eu  pour  prendre  oetta 

reine  fit  ventr  en  sa  chambre,  o^  resolution."     MS.  in  the  Belgian 

etoit  expose  le  saint  sacrement,  archives,  cited  by  Migiiefti  Obarien 

I'ambassadeur  de  Temperenr,  et,  Quint,  p.  78,  note. 
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by  indisposition,  and  presented  their  addies& 
Mary,  instead  of  replying  by  her  chancellor,  as 
was  usual,  answered  them  in  person.  She  told 
them,  that  from  God  she  held  heat  crown,  and  that 
to  him  alone  should  she  turn  for  counsel  in  a  mat- 
tar  so  important  ;*^  she  had  not  yet  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry;  but  since  they  considered  it  so 
necessary  for  the  weal  of  the  kingdom,  she  would 
take  it  into  consideration.  It  was  a  matter  in 
which  no  one  was  so  much  interested  as  herself 
But  they  might  be  assured  that,  in  her  choice,  she 
would  have  regard  to  the  happiness  of  her  people, 
fall  as  much  as  to  her  own.  The  commons,  who 
had  rarely  the  courage  to  withstand  the  frown 
of  their  Tudor  princes,  professed  th^nselves  con- 
tented with  this  assurance;  and,  from  this  mo- 
ment, opposition  ceased  from  that  quarter. 

Mary's  arguments  were  reinforced  by  niore  con- 
dliatory,  but  not  less  efficacious  persuasives,  in 
the  form  of  gold  crowns,  gold  chains,  and  other 
compliments  of  the  like  nature,  which  were  dis- 
tributed pretty  liberally  by  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor among  the  members  of  her  counciL" 

In  the  following  December,  a  solemn  embassy 
left  Brussels,  to  wait  on  Mary  and  tender  her  the 
hand  of  Philip.    It  was  headed  by  Lamoral,  Count 

99  M  Qa'eUe  tenoit  de  diea  U  dre  qnatre  nul  escuz  poor  chaines, 

eomonne  de  son  royaulme,  et  que  et  lea  autres  mil  le  repartiront  en 

eo  lay  seal  esperoit  se  consdller  ai^ntyComnierontioaTerainiealz 

de  choie  ri  importante."    Ambaa-  convenir"     Benard^  ap^  Tytler, 

ndet  de  NoaiIle«,  torn.  IL  p.  269.  Edward  VL  and  Maiy,  toL  II.  p. 

*^  •'Le^Lieatenantafaitfim-  SS5. 
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Egmont,  ihd  Flemish  noble  so  distinguished  /in 
Inter  years  by  his  military  achievements,  and  still 
more  by  his  misfortunes.  He  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  Flemish  lords  imd  a  splendid  body  of 
retainers.  He  landed  in  Kent,  where  the  rumor 
went  abroad  that  it  was  Philip  himself;  and  so 
general  was  the  detestation  of  the  Spanish  match 
among  the  people,  that  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  the  envoy,  had  the  nustake  not  been  discov- 
ered. Egmont  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  went 
ashore  at  Tower  Wharf,  on  the  second  of  January, 
1554.  He  was  received  with  all  honor  by  Lord 
William  Howard  and  several  of  the  great  English 
nobles,  and  escorted  in  much  state  to  Westminster, 
where  his  table  was  supplied  at  the  chai^  of  the 
city.  Grardiner  entertained  the  embassy  at  a  sump- 
tuous banquet ;  and  the  next  day  Egmont  and  his 
retinue  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court,  ^*  where  they 
had  great  cheer,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "and 
hunted  the  deer,  and  were  so  greedy  of  their  de- 
struction, that  they  gave  them  not  fair  play  for 
their  lives ;  for,"  as  he  peevishly  complains,  "  they 
killed  rag  and  tag,  with  hands  and  swords."  ** 

On  the  twelfth,  the  Flemish  count  was  piiie- 
sented  to  the  queen,  and  tendered  her  proposals 
of  marriage  in  behalf  of  Prince  Philip.  Mary, 
who  probably  thought  she  had  made  advances 
enough,  now  assumed  a  more  reserved  air.  "It 
was  not  for  a  maidpn  queen,"  she  said,  "  thus  pub- 

*  Stiype,  MemoTiftls,  toI.  HE.    cles,  (London,  1808,)  toL  IV.  pp. 
pp.  68,  59.  —  Holinshed,  Chroni-    10,34,41. 
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lidy  to  enter  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  her  own 
marriage.  This  would  be  better  done  by  her  nun* 
isters,  to  whom  she  would  refer  him.  But  this 
she  would  have  him  understand,"  she  added,  as 
she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ring  on  her  finger,  ^'  her 
leahn  was  her  first  husband,  and  none  other 
should  induce  her  to  violate  the  oath  which  she 
had  pledged  at  her  coronation." 

Notwithstanding  this  prudery  of  Mary,  she  had 
already  manifested  such  a  prepossession  for  heir 
intended  lord  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  her  cour^ 
tiers,  one  of  whom,  refers  it  to  the  influence  of 
a  portrait  of  Philip,  of  which  she  had  become 
*' greatly  enamored."^  That  such  a  picture  was 
sent  to  her  appears  irom  a  letter  of  Philip's  aunt, 
the  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  she  telk 
the  English  queen  that  she  has  sent  her  a  por- 
trait of  the  prince,  from  the  pencil  of  Titian,  which 
she  was  to  return  so  soon  aer  she  was  in  possession 
of  the  living  original.  It  had  been  taken  some 
three  years  before,  she  said,  and  was  esteemed  a 
good  likeness,  though  it  would  be  necessary,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  portraits  by  this  master,  to 
look  at  it  from  a  distance  in  order  to  see  the  re» 
sanblance.^ 

3>  Strype,  (Memoxials,  Vol.  HL  ant  4  son  jour  et  de  loing,  comme 

p.  1 96,)  who  quotes  a  passage  from  sont  tontes  poinctares  dudict  Titian 

a  MS.  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  que  de  prte  ne  se  reoongnoissent.'' 

application  of  which,  though  the  Marie,  Beine  do  Hongrie,  k  TAm- 

queen's  name  is  omitted,  cannot  be  bassadeur  Benard,  novembre  19, 

mistaken.  1558,  Papiers  d'£tat  de  Granvelle, 

^  ^  Si  est«e  qu'elle  vena  assez  torn.  lY.  p.  150. 

par  icelle  sa  ressemblanoe,  la  Toy*  It  may  be  from  a  copy  of  lUt 
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The  marriage  treaty  was  drawn  up  with  great 
circumspection,  under  the  chancellor's  direction.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  only  the  most  important 
provisions.  It  was  stipulated  that  Philip  should 
respect  the  laws  of  England,  and  leave  every  man 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  immunities. 
The  power  of  conferring  titles,  honors,  emolu- 
ments, and  offices  of  every  description,  was  to  be 
reserved  to  the  queen.  Foreigners  were  to  be 
excluded  from  office.  The  issue  of  the  marriage, 
if  a  son,  was  to  succeed  to  the  English  crown  and 
to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Burgundy  and  the 
Low  Countries.  But  in  case  of  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos,  Philip's  son,  the  issue  of  the  present  mar- 
riage was  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  former 
inheritance,  Spain  and  her  dependencies.  The 
queen  was  never  to  leave  her  own  kingdom  with- 
out her  express  desire.  Her  children  were  not  to 
be  taken  out  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobles.  In  case  of  Mary's  death,  Philip  was  not 
to  claim  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Further,  it  was  provided 
that  Philip  should  not  entangle  the  nation  in  his 
wars  with  France,  but  should  strive  to  maintain 
the  same  amicable  relations  that  now  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries.* 

Such  were  the  cautious  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  which  had  more  the  aspect  of  a  treaty  fer 
defence  against  an  enemy  than. a  marriage  con- 

portmit  thftt  the  engnTing  ww       »  See  the   treatjr   in  Bjmatf 
mdewUcbiapidizedtotiiiiwariL    F«den,  toL  XY.  p.  877. 
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tiact  The  instrameat  was  worded  wiih  a  care 
I2iat  reflected  credit  on  the  sagacity  of  its  fiamers. 
All  was  done  that  parchment  could  do  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  '^  But  if  the  bond  be  vio« 
lated,"  asked  one  of  the  parliamentary  speakers  on 
the  occasion,  ^^who  is  there  to  sue  the  bond?" 
Every  reflecting  Englishman  must  have  felt  the 
inefficacy  of  any  guaranty  that  could  be  extorted 
from  Philip,  who,  once  united  to  Mary,  would 
find  little  diflSiculty  in  persuading  a  fond  and  obe- 
dient wife  to  sanction  his  own  policy,  prejudicial 
though  it  might  be  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
kingdom. 

No  sooner  was  the  marriage  treaty  made  public, 
than  the  popular  discontent,  before  partially  dis* 
closed,  showed  itself  openly  throughout  the  coun* 
try.  Placards  were  put  up,  lampoons  were  writ* 
ten,  reviling  the  queen's  ministers  and  ridiculing 
the  Spaniards;  ominous  voices  were  heard  from 
old,  dilapidated  buildings,  boding  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.  Even  the  children  became  infected 
with  the  passions  of  their  fitthers.  Games  were 
j^yed  in  which  the  English  were  represented 
contending  with  the  Spaniards;  and  in  one  of 
these  an  unlucky  urchin,  who  played  the  part  of 
Philip,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
hands  of  his  exasperated  comrades.* 

^  **  Par  li^,"  adds  Noailles,  wbo  enfans  le  logent  aa  gibet*    Am- 

teOa  tlie  story,  ^  yous  pouyez  yeoir  baaaades  de  Koaillos,  torn.  UL  p. 

ooBHiie  le  prinoe  d'Espagne  aera  le  ISO. 
bien  venu  en  ce  pays,  pnuque  lea 
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But  something  more  seriotu  than  child's  play 
showed  itself,  in  three  deyeral  insurrections  which 
broke  out  in  difierent  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
The  most  formidable  of  them  was  the  one  led  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  son  of  the  celelmited  poet  of 
that  name.  It  soon  gathered  head,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents  was  greatly  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  a  considerable  body  of  the  royal 
forces,  who  deserted  their  colors,  and  joined  the 
Tery  men  against  whom  they  had  been  sent  Thus  , 
strengthened,  Wyatt  marched  on  London.  All 
there  were  filled  with  consternation,  —  all  but 
their  intrepid  queen,  who  showed  as  much  self- 
possession  and  indifference  to  danger  as  if  it  were 
only  an  ordinary  riot. 

Proceeding  at  once  into  the  city,  she  met  the 
people  at  Guildhall,  and  made  them  a  spirited 
address,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  pages 
of  Holinshed.  It  concludes  in  the  following  bold 
strain,  containing  an  allusion  to  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties : — "  And  certainly,  if  I  did  either  know 
or  thiuk  that  this  marriage  should  either  turn  to 
the  danger  or  loss  of  any  of  you,  my  loving  sub- 
jects, or  to  the  detriment  or  impairing  of  any  part 
or  parcel  of  the  royal  estate  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land, I  would  never  consent  thereunto,  neither 
would  I  ever  marry  while  I  lived.  And  on  the 
word  of  a  queen,  I  promise  and  assure  you,  that, 
if  it  shall  not  probably  appear  before  the  nobility 
and  commons,  in  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
that  this  marriage  shall  be  for  the  singular  benefit 
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aad  commodity  of  all  the  whole  xealm^  that  then  I 
will  abstain,  not  only  from  this  marriage,  but  also 
from  any  other  whereof  peril  may  ensue  to  this 
most  noble  realm.  Wherefore  now  as  good  and 
fidthfal  subjects  pluck  up  your  hearts,  and  like 
true  men  stand  &st  with  your  lawful  prince  against 
these  rebels,  both  our  enemies  and  yours,  and  fear 
them  not ;  for  I  assure  you  that  I  fear  them  noth- 
ing at  all!"^  The  courageous  spirit  of  their 
queen  communicated  itsdf  to  her  audience,  and 
in  a  few  hours  twenty  thousand  citizens  enrolled 
themselves  imder  the  royal  banner. 

Meanwhile,  the  rebel  force  continued  its  march, 
and  reports  soon  came  that  Wyatt  was  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Thames;  then,  that  he 
had  crossed  the  river.  Soon  his  presence  was 
announced  by  the  flight  of  a  good  number  of 
the  royalists,  among  whom  was  Courtenay,  who 
lode  off  before  the  enemy  at  a  speed  that  did  lit* 
tie  credit  to  his  valor.  All  was  now  confiisicm 
again.  The  lords  and  ladies  in  attendance  gath- 
ered round  the  queen  at  Whitehall,  as  if  to  seek 
support  from  her  more  masculine  nature.  Her 
ministers  went  down  on  their  knees,  to  implore  her 
to  take  refrige  in  the  Tower,  as  the  only  place  of 
safety.  Mary  smiled  with  contempt  at  the  pusil- 
lanimous proposal,  and  resolved  to  remain  where 
she  was,  and  abide  the  issue. 

37  Hdinshed,  vol.  lY.  p.  16.  —    m  giTen,  at  more  or  lev  lengtli,  in 
Tbe  accountB  of  this  insurrection    every  hbtory  of  the  period. 
are  fiumliar  to  the  English  reader, 
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It  was  no;  long  in  coming.  Wyatt  penetrated 
as  fiBur  as  Ludgate,  with  desperate  courage,  but  was 
not  well  seconded  by  his  followers.  The  few  who 
proved  fidthful  were  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers.  Wyatt  was  made  prisoner,  and  the 
whole  rebel  rout  discomfited  and  dispersed.  By 
this  triumph  over  her  enemies,  Mary  was  seated 
more  strongly  than  ever  on  the  throne.  Hence- 
forward the  Spanish  match  did  not  meet  with  op* 
position  from  the  people,  any  more  than  from  the 
parliament 

Still  the  emperor,  after  this  serious  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility  to  his  son,  felt  a  natural  dis- 
quietude in  r^^ard  to  his  personal  safety,  which 
made  him  desirous  of  obtaining  some  positive 
guaranty  before  trusting  him  among  the  turbulent 
islanders.  He  wrote  to  his  ambassador  to  require 
such  security  from  the  government.  But  no  bet- 
ter could  be  given  than  the  royal  promise  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  insure  the  prince's 
safety.  Renard  was  much  perplexed.  He  felt  the 
responsibility  of  his  own  position.  He  declined  to 
pledge  himself  for  the  quiet  deportment  of  the 
English;  but  he  thought  matters  had  already 
gone  too  far  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Spain  to 
recede.  He  wrote,  moreover,  both  to  Charles  and 
to  Philip,  recommending  that  the  prince  should 
not  bring  over  with  him  a  lai^r  retinue  of 
Spaniards  than  was  necessary,  and  that  the  wives 
of  his  nobles  — for  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  sex  as  the  source  of  evil  -^  should  not  accom- 
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paay  them."  Above  all,  he  urged  Philip  and 
hiA  followers  to  lay  aside  the  Castilian  hauteur^ 
and  to  substitute  the  conciliatory  manners  which 
might  disarm  the  jealousy  of  the  English.® 


*  '^L'on  a  eacript  d'Espaigne 
que  pluaeun  neun  deliberoient 
amener  lenrs  femmes  aveo  eatx 
parde^a.  Si  ainst  est*  Tortre  Ma- 
jest^  pourra  preveoir  UDg  grand 
deaordre  en  ceste  court"  Renard, 
ap.  Xytler,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary^ 
▼oLn.p.SM. 


30  '*  Seullement  sera  requig  qua 
les  Espaignolez  qui  suyvront  Tostre 
Alteze  comportent  les  fii^ns  de 
faire  des  Anglojrs,  et  soient  mo- 
destes,  confians  que  vostre  Altese 
les  aicarassera  par  son  humanity 
coetumiere."    Ibid.,  p.  886. 
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Uarft  Betrothal  — Joanna  Eegent  of  Castile.  -- Philip  embarks  te 
Sngland.  —  His  splendid  Reception.  — Marriage  of  Philip  and  Ma- 
xy. —  Boyal  Entertainments.  —  Plulip's  Influence. — The  CathoKe 
Church  restored. — Philip's  Departure. 

1554,  1555. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1554,  Count  Egmont 
arrived  in  England,  on  a  second  embassy,  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifications  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  He  came  in  the  same  state  as 
before,  and  was  received  by  the  queen  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  council.  The  ceremony  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity.  Mary,  kneeling  down,  called 
God  to  witness,  that,  in  contracting  this  marriage, 
she  had  been  influenced  by  no  motive  of  a  carnal 
or  worldly  nature,  but  by  the  desire  of  securing 
the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  To 
her  kingdom  her  fisiith  had  first  been  plighted; 
and  she  hoped  that  Heaven  would  give  her  strength 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  oath  she  had  taken  at 
her  coronation. 

This  she  ..said  with  so  much  grace,  that  the  by- 
standers, says  Benard,  —  who  was  one  of  them,  — 
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were  all  moved  to  tears.  The  ratifications  were 
then  exdianged,  and  the  oaths  taken,  in  presence 
of  the  host,  by  the  representatives  of  Spain  and 
England;  when  Mary,  again  kneeling,  called  on 
those  present  to  nnite  with  her  in  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  that  he  would  enable  her  faithfully  to 
keep  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  would  make 
her  marriage  a  happy  one. 

C!ount  Egmont  then  presented  to  the  queen  a 
diamond  ring  which  the  emperor  had  sent  her. 
Mary,  putting  it  on  her  finger,  showed  it  to  the 
company;  ^^and  assuredly,"  exclaims  the  Spanish 
minister,  ^'  the  jewel  was  a  precious  one,  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration."  Egmont,  before  depart- 
ing for  Spain,  inquired  of  Mary  whether  she 
would  intrust  him  with  any  message  to  Prince 
Philip.  The  queen  replied,  that  ^^he  might  ten- 
der to  the  prince  her  most  affectionate  regards,  and 
assure  him  that  she  should  be  always  ready  to  vie 
with  him  in  such  offices  of  kindness  as  became  a 
loving  and  obedient  wife."  When  asked  if  she 
would  write  to  him,  she  answered,  "Not  till  he 
had  begun  the  correspondence."* 

This  lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of  a  little  fact, 
very  significant.  Up  to  this  time  PhUip  had  nei- 
ther written,  nor  so  much  as  sent  a  single  token 

1  The  paarticalaTi  of  tUs  inter*  SS6~829,) — awoi^  in  which  the 
▼iew  are  taken  £rom  one  of  Be*  anthor,  by  the  patlication  of  ongi- 
nard*i  despatches  to  tiie  emperor,  nal  docvments,  and  hb  own  saga- 
dated  Muvh  S,  1554,  ap.  Tytler,  cions  commentar}",  has  done  mnoh 
England  under  the  Reigns  of  £d-  for  the  illustration  of  this  portion 
ward  YL  and  Mary,  (vol.  II.  pp.  of  EngUsh  history. 
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of  regard,  to  his  mistress.  All  this  had  heen  left 
to  his  &ther.  Charles  had  arranged  the  marriage^ 
had  wooed  the  bride,  had  won  over  her  principal 
advisers,  —  m  short,  had  done  all  the  courtship. 
Indeed,  the  inclinations  of  Philip,  it  is  said,  had 
taken  another  direction,  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  hand  of  his  royal  kinswoman,  Mary  of 
Portugal.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  felt  any  great  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of 
being  united  to  a  woman  who  was  eleven  years 
older  than  himself,  and  whose  personal  charms, 
whatever  they  might  once  have  been,  had  long  since 
faded,  under  the  effects  of  disease  and  a  constitu* 
tional  melancholy.  But  he  loved  power ;  and  what* 
ever  scruples  he  might  have  entertained  on  his  own 
account  were  silenced  before  the  wishes  of  his 
£sither.'  "Like  another  Isaac,"  exclaims  Sando> 
val,  in  admiration  of  his  conduct,  "  he  sacrificed 
himself  on  the  altar  of  filial  duty."^    The  same 

<  Florez,Reyiia8Catholica8,toin.  sa  matrimonio  con  Vuestra  Mage- 

n.  p.  890.  Btad,  hallandose  en  dispoacion  para 

3  Philip  would  have  preferred  ello,  esto  seria  lo  mas  acerteda 
•that  Charles  should  carry  out  his  Pero  en  caso  que  Vuestra  Mage- 
original  design,  by  taking  Mary  Btad  est4  en  lo  que  me  escribe  y  le 
for  his  own  wifo.  But  he  acqui-  parecieretratardeloquelkmitooat 
esced,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  ya  Vuestra  Magestad  sabe  que,  co- 
choice  his  father  made  for  him.  mo  tan  obediente  hijo,  no  he  tener 
Mignet  quotes  a  passage  from  a  mas  yoluntad  que  la  suya ;  coanto 
letter  of  Philip  to  the  emperor  on  mas  siendo  este  negocio  de  impor» 
this  subject,  which  shows  him  to  tancia  y  calidad  que  es.  Y  aai  mo 
have  been  a  pattern  of  filial  obe-  ha  parecido  remitirio  k  Vnealm 
dience.  The  letter  is  copied  by  Magestad  para  que  en  todo  haya 
Gonzales  in  his  unpublished  woric,  lo  que  le  parecieri,  y  fuere 


Betira  y  Estancia  de  Carlos  Quinto.    do."   Mignet,  Charies-Qaini,  pb  7& 
—  ^  Y  que  pues  piensan  pn^xmer       ^  "  Higo  en  esto  lo  que  ua  Inao 
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implicit  deference  which  Philip  showed  his  £ither 
in  this  delicate  matter,  he  afterwards,  under  similar 
ciicnmstances,  received  i&om  his  own  son. 

After  the  marriage  articles  had  been  ratified, 
Philip  sent  a  present  of  a  magnificent  jewel  to  the 
English  queen,  by  a  Spanish  noble  of  high  rank, 
the  Marquis  de  las  Navas.*  The  marquis,  who 
crossed  from  Biscay  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships, 
landed  at  Plymouth,  and,  as  he  journeyed  towards 
London,  was  met  by  the  young  Lord  Herbert,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  conducted  him,  with 
an  escort  of  four  hundred  moimted  gentlemen,  to 
his  &mily  seat  in  Wiltshire.  "  And  as  they  rode 
together  to  Wilton,"  says  Lord  Edmund  Dudley, 
one  of  the  party,  "  there  were  certain  courses  at 
the  hare,  which  M^as  so  pleasant  that  the  marquis 
much  delighted  in  finding  the  course  so  readily 
appointed.  As  for  the  marquises  great  cheer,  as 
well  that  night  at  supper  as  otherwise  at  his 
break&st  the  next  day,  surely  it  was  so  abundant, 
that  it  was  not  a  little  marvel  to  consider  that  so 
great  a  preparation  could  be  made  in  so  small  a 
warning.  ....  Surely  it  was  not  a  little  comfort  to' 
my  heart  to  see  aU  things  so  honorably  used  for 
the  honor  and  service  of  the  queen's  majesty."  • 


dezMidoae  flacxifiear  por  hazer  la  crowns.  —  *^  Una  joya  que  don  Fi- 

volimiaddetiipadfe,7porel  Vien  tipe  le  enbiaba,  en  qno  aria  nn 

de  la  I^eoa."    Sandoval,  Hist  de  diamante  de  valor  de  ochenta  mil 

Gailos  v.,  torn.  ILp.  &57.  escudos.**    Cabrera,  fllipe  Segan- 

^  A  ttngle  diamond  in  ib»  om»-  do,  lib.  I.  cap.  4. 

ment  which  Philip  sent  his  qneen  *  Letter  of  Lord  Edmund  Dnd- 

wai   valued   at   eighty  thousand  ley  to  the  Lords  of  the  Coancfl, 
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Meanwhile,  Philip  was  making  his  anangemei^ 
for  leaving  Spain,  and  providing  a  government  for 
the  country  during  his  absence.  It  was  decided 
by  the  emperor  to  intrust  the  regency  to  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Joanna.  She  was  eight  years 
younger  than  Philip.  About  eighteen  months 
before,  she  had  gone  to  Portugal  as  the  bride  of 
the  heir  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  fair  promise 
afforded  by  this  union  was  blasted  by  the  untimely 
death  of  her  consort,  which  took  place  on  the  sec- 
ond of  January,  1554.  Three  weeks  afterwards, 
the  unhappy  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  famous 
Don  Sebastian,  whose  Quixotic  adventures  have 
given  him  a  wider  celebrity  than  is  enjoyed  by  many 
a  wiser  sovereign.  After  the  cruel  calamity  which 
had  befallen  her,  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that 
Joanna  resigned  herself  to  her  father's  wishes,  and 
consented  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  public  lifa  In 
July,  she  quitted  Lisbon,  —  the  scene  of  early  joys, 
and  of  hopes  for  ever  blighted,  —  and,  amidst  the 
regrets  of  the  whole  court,  returned,  under  a 
princely  escort,  to  Castile.  She  was  received  on 
the  borders  by  the  king,  her  brother,  who  con- 
ducted her  to  Yalladolid.     Here  she  was  installed, 

MS.  This  document,  wiih  oUier  married,  for  his  second  wife,  tlie 
MSS.  relating  to  this  period,  was  celebrated  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  late  ney,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
lamented  Mr.  lytler,  who  copied  **  Aicadia," — leas  celebrated,  per- 
them  from  the  originals  in  the  State  hi^  ftoaa,  this  dedication,  than 
Paper  Office.  from  the  ^taph  on  her  monn- 
The  young  Lord  Herbert  men-  ment,  by  Ben  Jonaon,  in  SaUabnry 
tioned  in  ihe  text  became  after-  GathednJ. 
waidf  that  earl  of  Pembroke  who 
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with  due  solemnity,  in  her  office  of  regent.  A 
eoandl  of  state  was  associated  with  her  in  the 
goyemment.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  the  high- 
est consideration,  with  the  archbishop  of  Seville 
at  their  head.  By  this  body  Joanna  was  to  be 
advised,  and  indeed  to  be  guided  in  all  matters  of 
moment.  Philip,  on  his  departure,  left  his  sister 
an  ample  letter  of  instructions  as  to  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  the  administration,  especially  in 
affidrs  of  religion.^ 

Joanna  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  discre- 
tion and  virtue,  —  qualities  which  belonged  to  the 
females  of  her  line.  She  was  liberal  in  her  bene- 
Actions  to  convents  and  colleges ;  and  their  clois* 
tered  inmates  showed  their  gratitude  by  the  most 
lavish  testimony  to  her  deserts.  She  had  one  rather 
singular  practice.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping her  veil,  when  giving  audience  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. To  prevent  all  doubts  as  to  her  personal 
identity,  she  b^an  the  audience  by  raising  her 
veil,  saying,  '*  Am  I  not  the  princess  ? "  She  then 
again  covered  her  j&ce,  and  the  conference  was  con- 
tinued without  her  Airther  exposing  her  features. 
"  It  was  not  necessary,"  says  her  biographer,  in  an 
accommodating  spirit,  "  to  have  the  face  uncovered 
in  order  to  hear."^     Perhaps  Joanna  considered 


''  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segnndo,  lib.  bi^ores  Be  qnejaban,  pretextando 

L  cap.  4. — Fbres,  Beyiutf  Calha-  que  no  sabian  ri  hablaban  con  la 

licMttom.  n.  p.  873.  —  Memorial  Princeaa;  levantaba  el  manto  al 

des  Voyages  da  Boi,  MS.  empezar  la  Audiencia,  preguntan* 

^  **  Y  prevenida  de  qne  km  Em-  do  ^Soff  la  Princesat  y  en  oyen- 
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this  reserye  as  suited  to  the  season  of  her  mourn- 
ing, intending  it  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  deceased  lord.  In  any  other  view,  we 
might  suspect  that  there  entered  into  her  constitu- 
tion a  vein  of  the  same  madness  which  darkened 
so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  her  grandmother  and 
namesake,  Joanna  of  Castile. 

Before  leaving  Valladolid,  Philip  formed  a  sep- 
arate establishment  for  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  and 
placed  his  education  under  the  care  of  a  preceptor, 
Luis  de  Vives,  a  scholar  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  namesake,  the  learned  tutor  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land. Having  completed  his  arrangements,  Philip 
set  out  for  the  place  of  his  embarkation  in  the  north. 
At  Compostella  he  passed  some  days,  offering  up 
his  devotions  to  the  tutelar  saint  of  Spain,  whose 
shrine,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  had  been  the 
most  popular  lesort  of  pUgrims  from  the  western 
parts  of  Christendom. 

While  at  Compostella,  Philip  subscribed  the 
marriage  treaty,  which  had  been  brought  over 
from  England  by  the  earl  of  Bedford.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Corunna,  where  a  fleet  of  more  than 
a  hundred  sail  was  riding  at  anchor,  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  him.  It  was  commanded  by  the 
admiral  of  Castile,  and  had  on  board,  besides  its 
complement  of  seamen,  four  thousand  of  the  best 


do   responder  que   n ;   toItui  k  neceantaba  tener  la  oara  deaenbi- 

echane  el  Telo,  como  que  ya  oenik  eita."    Fiores,  Bejmaa  CathoKcaa, 

bael  incooveniente  de  ignorar  con  torn.  IL  p.  878. 
qaiaii  bablabaa,  7  que  pan  rer  no 
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troops  of  Spain.  On  the  eleyenth  of  July,  Philip 
embarked,  with  his  numerous  retinue,  in  which, 
together  with  the  Flemish  Counts  Egmont  and 
Hoome,  were  to  be  seen  the  dukes  of  Alva  and  Me- 
dina Cceli,  the  prince  of  Eboli, — in  short,  the  flower 
of  the  Castilian  nobility.  They  came  attended  by 
their  wives  and  vassals,  minstrels  and  mummers, 
and  a  host  of  idle  followers,  to  add  to  the  splendor 
of  the  pageant  and  do  honor  to  their  royal  master. 
Yet  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London  had  ex- 
piessly  recommended  to  Philip  that  Ms  courtiers 
should  leave  their  ladies  at  home,  and  should  come 
in  as  simple  guise  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  English.^ 

After  a  pleasant  run  of  a  few  days,  the  Spanish 
squadron  came  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Flanders,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  Howard,  who  was  cruising  in  the 
channel  in  order  to  meet  the  prince  and  convoy 
him  to  the  English  shore.  The  admiral  seems  to 
have  been  a  blunt  sort  of  man,  who  spoke  his  mind 
with  more  candor  than  courtesy.  He  greatly  of- 
fended the  Flemings  by  comparing  their  ships  to 
muscle-sheUs.^^  He  is  even  said  to  have  fired  a 
gun  as  he  approached  Philip's  squadron,  in  order  to 
compel  it  to  lower  its  topsails  in  acknowledgment 

9  Letter  of  Bedford  and  Fits-  lo  ^  n  appelle  les  nayires  de  la 

waters  to  ihe  Cooncil,  ap.  T)il6r,  flotte  de  Tostre  Majesty  ooquilles 

Ediwd  VI.  and  Mary,  vol.  II.  p.  de  moules,  et  plomeurs  semblables 

410.  —  Cabrera,  Fifipe  Segundo,  particularitez."    Letter  of  Benard, 

fib.   L   cap.   4,    6. —Sepulvedas  i^.  Tyder,  Edward  VL  and  Mary, 

Opera,  toL  II.  pp.  496,  497.  yd.  II.  p.  414. 
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of  the  supranacy  of  the  English  in  the  ^^  naiiow 
«eas/'  But  this  is  probably  the  patriotic  yannt  of 
an  English  writer,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  haughty  Spaniard  of  that  day  would  have  made 
such  a  concession,  and  still  less  so  that  the  BritLah 
commander  would  have  been  so  discourteous  as 
to  exact  it  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  July,  the  fleets  came  to 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Southampton.  A  number  of 
barges  were  soon  seen  pushing  off  from  the  shore ; 
one  of  which,  protected  by  a  ridi  awning  and 
superbly  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  was  manned  by 
sailors  whose  dress  of  white  and  green  intimated 
the  royal  livery.  It  was  the  queen's  baige,  in- 
tended for  Philip;  while  the  otiier  boats,  all 
gaily  ornamented,  received  his  nobles  and  their 
retinues. 

The  Spanish  prince  was  welcomed,  on  landing,  by 
a  goodly  company  of  English  lords,  assembled  to 
pay  him  their  obeisance.  The  earl  of  Arundel  pre- 
sented him,  in  the  queen's  name,  with  the  splendid 
insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.^  Philip's 
dress,  as  usual,  was  of  plain  black  velvet,  with  a 
berret  cap,  ornamented,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  with  gold  chains.  By  Mary's  orders,  a 
spirited  Andalusian  jennet  had  been  provided  for 
him,  which  the  prince  instantly  mounted.     He  was 


u  «  L'oidre  de  la  Jaredexe,  que  on  hmct  mfl  escns,  et  jouMstemettt 

la  BoTiie  et  lea  CheTafien  ont  con-  &it  fidre  pluneun  riches  hafaiBe- 

elndz  \nj  donner;  et  en  a  fidt  6ire  mens  pour  mm  Alteae."    DmL,  p. 

mie  la  Bojme,  qu'est  eetiiii^e  Mpt  416. 
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a  good  rider,  and  pleased  the  peojde  by  his  cou> 
teous  bearing,  and  the  graceful  manner  m  which  he 
managed  his  horse. 

The  royal  procession  then  moved  forward  to  the 
ancient  church  of  the  Holy  Bood,  wheie  mass  was 
said,  and  thanks  were  offered  up  for  their  pros- 
perous voyage.  Philip,  after  this,  repaired  to  the 
quarters  assigned  to  him  during  his  stay  in  the 
toven.  They  were  sumptuously  fitted  up,  and  the 
walls  of  the  principal  apartment  hung  with  arras, 
commemorating  the  doings  of  that  royal  polemic, 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Among  other  inscriptions  in 
honor  of  him  might  be  seen  one  proclaiming  him 
''  Head  of  the  Church,"  and  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith  " ;  —  words  which,  as  they  were  probably  in 
Latin,  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the  Spaniards.^ 

The  news  of  Philip's  lauding  was  received  in 
London  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Ghins 
were  fired,  bells  were  rung,  processions  were  made 
to  the  churches,  bonfires  were  lighted  in  all  the 
principal  streets,  tables  were  spread  in  the  squares, 
laden  with  good  cheer,  and  wine  and  ale  flowed 
freely  as  water  for  all  comers.^  In  short,  the  city 
gave  itself  up  to  a  general  jubilee,  as  if  it  were 
celebrating  some  victorious  monarch  returned  to 
his  dominions,  and  not  the  man  whose  name  had 

IS  Salazar  de  Mendoasa,  Monar-  I  cap.  5.  — Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo 

quia  de  EspaOa,  (Madrid,  1770,)  U.,  torn.  I  p.  281.-*Hbliiish6d, 

torn.  n.  p.  118. — AmbaflBades  de  toI.  IV.  p.  57.  —  Memorial  det 

Noailles,  torn.  HI.  pp.  288  -  286.  —  Voyages  da  Bcm,  Ma 
Sepulredft  Opera,  toL  IL  p.  498^       13  Stiype,  Memorials,  toI.  10. 

~  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segan<k>,  Hb.  pp.  127, 198. 
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lately  been  the  object  of  such  general  execration. 
Mary  gave  instant  olders  that  the  nobles  of  her 
court  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  ac- 
company her  to  Winchester,  where  she  was  to  re- 
ceive the  prince ;  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  July 
she  made  her  entry,  in  great  state,  into  that  capi- 
tal, and  established  her  residence  at  the  episcopal 
palace. 

During  the  few  days  that  Philip  stayed  at  South- 
ampton, he  rode  constantly  abroad,  and  showed 
himself  frequently  to  the  people.  The  information 
he  had  received,  before  his  voyage,  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  had  suggested  to  him  some  nat- 
ural apprehensions  for  his  safety.  He  seems  to 
have  resolved,  from  the  first,  therefore,  to  adopt 
such  a  condescending,  and  indeed  affable  demean- 
or, as  would  disarm  the  jealousy  of  the  English, 
and  if  possible  conciliate  their  good-will.  In  this 
he  appears  to  have  been  very  successful,  although 
some  of  the  more  haughty  of  the  aristocracy  did 
take  exception  at  his  neglecting  to  raise  his  cap 
to  them.  That  he  should  have  imposed  the  de- 
gree of  restraint  which  he  seems  to  have  done  on 
the  indulgence  of  his  natural  disposition,  is  good 
proof  of  the  strength  of  his  apprehensions.^* 

The  favor  which  Philip  showed  the  English 
gave  umbrage  to  his  own  nobles.      They  were 


14  The  cliange  in  Philip's  man-  speaking,  in  one  of  his  letten,  of 

ners  seems  to  have  attracted  gen>  the  report  of  it,  as  having  reached 

eral  attention.    We  find  Wotton,  his  ears  in  Paris.    Wotton  to  l^r 

the  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  W.  Petre,  Angost  10,  1554,  MS. 
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still  moie  disgusted  by  the  rigid  interpretation 
of  one  of  the  marriage  articles,  by  which  some 
hundreds  of  their  attendants  were  prohibited,  as 
foreigners,  £:om  landing,  or,  afiter  landing,  were 
compelled  to  reSmbark,  and  return  to  Spain.^ 
Whenever  Philip  went  abroad  he  was  accompanied 
by  Englishmen.  He  was  served  by  Englishmen  at 
his  meals.  He  breakfiisted  and  dined  in  public,— 
a  thing  but  little  to  his  taste.  He  drank  healths, 
after  the  manner  of  the  English,  and  encoilraged 
his  Spanish  followers  to  imitate  his  example,  as  he 
quaffed  the  strong  ale  of  the  country.^^ 

On  the  twenty-third  of  the  month,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  arrived,  with  a  brilliant  company  of 
two  hundred  mounted  gentlemen,  to  escort  the 
prince  to  Winchester.  He  was  attended,  more- 
over, by  a  body  of  English  archelrs,  whose  tunics 
of  yeUow  cloth,  striped  with  bars  of  red  velvet,  dis- 
played the  gaudy-colored  livery  of  the  house  of 
Aiagon.  The  day  was  unpropitious.  The  rain 
fell  heavily,  in  such  torrents  as  might  have  cooled 

1'  According  to  Noailles,  Philip-  »  Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  H,  torn, 

forbade  the  Spaniards  to  leave  their  I.  pp.  231,  282. 

ships,  on  pain  of  being  hanged  *'Lors  il  appeDa  les  fleigneun 

when  they  set  foot  on  shore.    This  Espaignols  qui  estoient  pres  de  hxj 

was  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  et  leur  diet  qull  falloit  desormais 

marriage  treaty  en  tigewr.   ^*  Apres  oublier  toutes  les  couitumes  d'£»» 

qae  ledict  prince  fust  dcscendu,  il  paigne,  et  vifvre  de  tons  poincts  k 

fict  crier  et  commanda  aux  Espai-  TAngloise,  \  qnoy  il  voulloit  bien 

gnols  qne  chascun  se  retirast  en  son  commancer  et  leur  monstrer   le 

navire  et  qne  sur  hi  peyne  d'estre  chemin,  puis  se  fist  apporter  de  la 

pendu,  nul  ne  descendist  4  terre."  biere  de  hiquelle  il  bent**     Am- 

Ambassades  de  Noailles,  torn.  m.  bassades  de  Noailles,  torn.  IH  p. 

p.  287.  287. 
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the  enthusiasm  of  a  more  ardent  lover  than  Philip. 
But  he  was  too  gallant  a  cavalier  to  be  daunted  by 
the  elements.  The  distance,  not  great  in  itself, 
was  to  be  travelled  on  horseback,  —  the  usual 
mode  of  conveyance  at  a  time  when  roads  were 
scarcely  practicable  for  carriages. 

Philip  and  his  retinue  had  not  proceeded  far, 
when  they  were  encountered  by  a  cavalier,  riding 
at  full  speed,  and  bringing  with  him  a  ring  which 
Mary  had  sent  her  lover,  with  the  request  that 
he  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  weather,  but 
postpone  his  departure  to  the  following  day. 
The  prince,  not  understanding  the  messenger,  who 
spoke  in  English,  and  suspecting  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  Mary  to  warn  him  of  some  danger  in 
his  path,  instantly  drew  up  by  the  road-side,  and 
took  counsel  with  Alva  and  Egmont  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done.  One  of  the  courtiers,  who  per- 
ceived his  embarrassment,  rode  up  and  acquainted 
the  prince  with  the  real  purport  of  the  message. 
Relieved  of  his  alarm,  Philip  no  longer  hesitated, 
but,  with  his  red  felt  cloak  wrapped  closely  about 
him  and  a  broad  beaver  slouched  over  his  eyes, 
manfully  pushed  forward,  in  spite  of  the  tempest. 

As  he  advanced,  his  retinue  received  continual 
accessions  from  the  neighboring  gentry  and  yeo- 
manry, until  it  amounted  to  some  thousands  before 
he  reached  Winchester.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  cavalcade,  soiled  with  travel  and 
thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  arrived  before  the 
gates  of  the   city.      The  mayor    and    aldermen, 
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dresaed  in  thdr  robes  of  scarlet,  came  to  weloome 
the  prince,  and,  presenting  the  keys  of  the  city, 
conducted  him  to  his  quarters. 

That  evening  Philip  had  his  first  interview  with 
Ma|f  .  It  was  private,  and  he  was  taken  to  her 
residence  by  the  chancellor,  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  royal  pair  passed  an  hour  or 
more  together;  and,  as  Mary  spoke  the  Castilian 
fluently,  the  interview  must  have  been  spared 
much  of  the  embanassment  that  would  others 
wise  have  attended  it^^ 

On  the  following  day  the  parties  met  in  public 
Philip  was  attended  by  the  principal  persons  of  his 
soite,  of  both  sexes ;  and  as  the  procession,  making 
a  goodly  show,  passed  through  the  streets  on  foot, 
the  minstrelsy  jisLjed  before  them  till  they  reached 
the  royal  residence.  The  reception-room  was  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace.  Mary,  stepping  forward 
to  receive  her  betrothed,  saluted  him  with  a  loving 
kiss  before  all  the  company.  She  then  conducted 
him  to  a  sort  of  throne,  where  she  took  her  seat 
by  his  side,  under  a  stately  canopy.  They  re- 
mained there  for  an  hour  or  more,  conversing 
togetiier,  while  their  courtiers  had  leisure  to  bo- 
oome  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  to  find 


17  AeovdiiigtoSepahredayFlul-  Britunico  more  snairiaTit;  habi- 

ip  gare  »  most  liberal  constrnctioii  toque  longioie  et  jucundiMimo  oo&- 

toUieEii(^hctutom  of  salutation,  loquio,  Fhilippus  matronal  etiam 

kimiiif^  not  only  Mi  betrothed,  bat  et  Begias  viiginei  wgilhtim  talntal 

aU  the  ladies  in  waiting,  matrons  osculatnrque."     Sepulreda  Ope- 

ftiid  maidens,  witliout  distinction,  ra,  toL  IL  p.  499. 
««lbtm  ssdei  piogressam  salntaaa 
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ample  food,  doubtless,  for  future  criticism,  in  the 
peculiarities  of  national  costume  and  manners. 
Notwithstanding  the  Spanish  blood  in  Mary's 
veins,  the  higher  circles  of  Spain  and  England 
had  personally  almost  as  little  intercourse  igith 
one  another  at  that  period,  as  England  and  Japan 
have  at  the  present. 

The  ensuing  day,  the  festival  of  St  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  the  one  appointed  for 
the  marriage.  Philip  exchanged  his  usual  simple 
dress  for  the  bridal  vestments  provided  for  him  by 
his  mistress.  They  were  of  spotiess  white,  as 
the  reporter  is  careful  to  inform  us,  satin  and 
cloth  of  gold,  thickly  powdered  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  the  su- 
perb collar  of  the  Grolden  Fleece,  the  famous  Bur- 
gundian  order;  while  the  brilliant  riband  below 
his  knee  served  as  the  badge  of  the  no  less  illus- 
trious order  of  the  Grarter.  He  went  on  foot  to 
the  cathedral,  attended  by  all  his  nobles,  vying 
with  one  another  in  the  ostentatious  splendor  of 
their  retinues. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Philip  was  joined 
by  the  queen  at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral 
Mary  was  surrounded  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of 
her  court.  Her  dress,  of  white  satin  and  cloth  of 
gold,  like  his  own,  was  studded  and  fringed  with 
diamonds  of  inestimable  price,  some  of  them, 
doubtiess,  the  gift  of  Philip,  which  he  had  sent 
to  her  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Eboli,  soon 
after  his  landing.      Her  bright*red  slippers,  and 
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her  mantle  of  black  velvet,  formed  a  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  her  apparel,  and,  for  a  bridal  costume, 
would  hardly  suit  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
The  royal  party  then  moved  up  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral,  and  were  received  in  the  choir  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  supported  by  the  great  prel- 
ates of  the  English  Church.  The  greatest  of  all, 
Cranmer,  the  primate  of  all  England,  who  should 
have  performed  the  ceremony,  was  absent,  —  in 
disgrace  and  a  prisoner. 

Philip  and  Mary  took  their  seats  under  a  royal 
canopy,  with  an  altar  between  them.  The  queen 
was  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court ;  whose 
beauty,  says  an  Italian  writer,  acquired  additional 
lustre  by  conlarast  with  the  shadowy  complexions 
of  the  south.^  The  aisles  and  spacious  galleries 
were  crowded  with  spectators  of  every  degree, 
drawn  together  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to 
witness  the  ceremony. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Figueroa,  one  of  the 
iinperial  council,  who  read  aloud  an  instrument  of 
the  emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  stated  that 
this  marriage  had  been  of  his  own  seeking ;  and 
he  was, desirous  that  his  beloved  son  should  enter 
into  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  expecta- 
tions and  the  dignity  of  his  illustrious  consort 

IB  *«  Poco  dopo  companre  ancora  bellezza  del  mondo,  ondc  gli  Spa- 
la  Begina  pomposamente  Yestita,  gnoU  serrivano  con  il  loro  Oliva- 
rilucendo  da  tatte  le  parti  pretio-  stro,  ttk  tanti  soli,  come  ombro." 
nasime  genune,  accompagnata  da  Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  torn.  L 
tante  e  cosi  belle  Principesse,  che  p.  2S2. 
parera  ivi  ridotta  quan  tutta  la 
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He  therefore  resigned  to  him  his  entire  right  and 
sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  The  rank  of  the  parties  would 
thus  be  equal,  and  Mary,  instead  of  giving  her 
hand  to  a  subject,  would  wed  a  sovereign  like 
herself. 

Some  embarrassment  occurred  as  to  the  person 
who  should  give  the  queen  away,  —  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  not  provided  for.  After  a  brief  confer^ 
ence,  it  was  removed  by  the  marquis  of  Winches- 
ter and  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Derby,  who  took 
it  on  themselves  to  give  her  away  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  realm;  at  which  the  multitude  raised 
a  shout  that  made  the  old  walls  of  the  cathedral 
ring  again.  The  marriage  service  was  then  con- 
cluded by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Philip  and 
Mary  resumed  their  seats,  and  mass  was  performed, 
when  the  bridegroom,  rising,  gave  his  consort  the 
<<kiss  of  peace,"  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time.  The  whole  ceremony  occupied  nearly  four 
hours.  At  the  close  of  it,  Philip,  taking  Mary 
by  the  hand,  led  her  from  the  church.  The  royal 
couple  were  followed  by  the  long  train  of  prelate 
and  nobles,  and  were  preceded  by  the  earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Derby,  each  bearing  aloft  a  naked 
sword,  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The  effect  of 
the  spectacle  was  heightened  by  the  various  cos- 
tumes of  the  two  nations,  —  the  richly  tinted  and 
picturesque  dresses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  solid 
magnificence  of  the  English  and  Flemings,  min- 
gling together  in  gay  confusion.     The  glittering 
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procession  moved  slowly  on,  to  the  blithe  sounds 
of  festal  music,  while  the  air  was  rent  with  the 
loyal  acclamations  of  the  populace,  delighted,  as 
usual,  with  the  splendor  of  the  pageant 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  episcopal  palace,  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared  for  the  whole 
company.  At  one  end  of  the  apartment  was  a 
dais,  on  which,  under  a  superb  canopy,  a  table 
was  set  for  the  king  and  queen ;  and  a  third  seat 
was  added  for  Bishop  Gardiner,  the  only  one  of 
the  great  lords  who  was  admitted  to  the  distinction 
of  dining  with  royalty. 

Below  the  dais,  the  tables  were  set  on  either 
side  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  for  the 
English  and  Spanish  nobles,  all  arranged  —  a  per- 
ilous point  of  etiquette  —  with  due  regard  to  theii 
relative  rank.  The  royal  table  was  covered  with 
dishes  of  gold.  A  spacious  beaufet,  rising  to  the 
height  of  eight  stages,  or  shelves,  and  filled  with 
a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  somewhat 
ostentatiously  displayed  the  magnificence  of  the 
prelate,  or  of  his  sovereign.  Yet  this  ostentation 
was  father  Spanish  than  English;  and  was  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  Castilian  grandee  loved 
to  display  his  opulence.^ 

At  the  bottom  of  tiie  hall  was  an  orchestra,  oo- 

^  The  sdeboard  of  the  duke  of  inTentoiy  of  the  gold  and  silver 

'Albaquerqae,  who  died  abont  the  yessels.    See  Dunlop's  Memoin  of 

middle  of  the  soTenteenth  centary,  Spain  daring  the  Reigns  of  Philip 

was  moonted  by  forty  siker  lad-  IV.  and  Charles  11.,  (Edinbni^h, 

ders !  And,  when  he  died,  six  weeks  1 834 ,)  toI.  I.  p.  884. 
were  occnpied  in  making  out  the 
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cupied  by  a  band  of  excellent  peiformers,  who 
enlivened  the  repast  by  their  music.  But  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  flhow  was  that  of  the 
Winchester  boys,  some  of  whom  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  presence,  and  recite  in  Latin  their  epi- 
thalamiums  in  honor  of  the  royal  nuptials,  for 
which  they  received  a  haadsome  guerdon  from  the 
queen. 

After  the  banquet  came  the  ball,  at  which,  if 
we  are  to  take  an  old  English  authority,  ^^the 
Spaniards  were  greatly  out  of  countenance  when 
they  saw  the  English  so  fiir  excel  them."*  This 
seems  somewhat  strange,  considering  that  dancing 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  national  pastime  of 
Spain.  Dancing  is  to  the  Spaniard  what  music  is 
to  the  Italian,  —  the  very  condition  of  his  social 
existence.*^  It  did  not  continue  late  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  and,  at  the  temperate  hour  of  nine, 
the  bridal  festivities  closed  for  the  evening." 

^  Strype,  Memorials,  toL  IIL  our  Prince  with  the  Most  Serene 

p.  ISO.  Queen  of  England," — from  the 

s^  Scmie  interestang  pardculan  original  at  LouTatn,  ap.  lytler, 

respecting  the  ancient  national  dan-  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  vol.  II.  p. 

ces  of  the  Peninsula  are  given  by  4S0.  —  Sakzar  de  Mendoza,  Mo- 

Ticknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  narqala  de  Espafla,  torn.  11.  p.  117. 

Literature,  (New  York,  1849,)  vol.  —  Sandoval,  Historia  de  Carlos  V., 

n.  pp.  445-448;  a  writer  who,  torn.  11.  pp.  560-563. —  Leti,  Vi- 

under  the  title  of  a  ICstory  of  Lit-  ta  di  Filippo  11.,  tom.  L  pp.  231  - 

erature,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  288.  —  Sepulvedss  Opera,  vol  IL 

on  the  social  and  political  institu-  p.  500.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segim- 

tions  of  the  nation,  whose  chazao-  do,  lib.  I.  cap.  5. — Memorial  dtt 

ter  he  has  evidently  studied  under  Voyages,  MS. — Miss  Strickland, 

all  its  aspects.  lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 

«  «  Relation  of  what  passed  at  vol.  V.  pp.  389  -  896. 

the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage  of  To  the  last  writer  I  am  cspedallj 
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Philip  and  Mary  passed  a  few  days  iu  this 
merry  way  of  life,  at  Winchester,  whence  they 
removed,  with  their  court,  to  Windsor.  Here  a 
chapter  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  King  Philip.  The  her- 
ald, on  this  occasion,  ventured  to  take  down  the 
arms  of  England,  and  substitute  those  of  Spain,  in 
honor  of  the  new  sovereign,  —  an  act  of  deference 
which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  English  lords, 
who  straightway  compelled  the  functionary  to  re- 
store the  national  escutcheon  to  its  proper  place.^ 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  Philip  and 
Mary  made  their  public  entry  into  London.  They 
rode  in  on  horseback,  passing  through  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  across  London  Bridge.  Every  prep- 
aration was  made  by  the  loyal,  citizens  to  give 
them  a  suitable  reception.  The  columns  of  the 
buildings  were  festooned  with  flowers,  triumphal 
arches  spanned  the  streets,  the  walls  were  hung 
with  pictures  or  emblazoned  with  legends  in  com- 
memoration of  the  illustrious  pair,  and  a  geneal- 
ogy was  traced  for  Philip,  setting  forth  his  descent 


indebted  for  seyenl   particiiIarB  esdngYolmnesarepardcuIarlyTal- 

in  the  account  of  proceanons  and  nable  to  the  historian  for  the  copi- 

pageants  wluch  occupies  the  pre-  ous  extracts  they  contain  from  cu- 

ceding  pages.    Her  information  is  rious  unpublished  documents,  which 

dneflyderired  from  two  works,  nei-  had  escaped  the  notice  of  writers 

ther  of  which  is  in  my  possession ;  —  too  exclusively  occupied  with  po- 

the  Book  of  Precedents  of  Ralph  litical  events  to  give  much  heed  to 

Brook,  York  herald,  and  the  nar-  details  of  a  domestic  and  personal 

rative  of  an  Italian,  Baoardo,  an  nature. 
eyewitness  of  the  scenes  he  de-       ^  Holinshed,  voL  IV.  p.  62. 
scribes.    IfGfli  Strickland's  inter- 
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from  John  of  Gaunt,  —  making  him  out,  in  shojrt, 
as  much  of  an  Englishman  as  possibla 

Among  the  paintings  was  one  in  which  Heniy 
the  Eighth  was  seen  holding  in  his  hand  a  Bible. 
This  device  gave  great  scandal  to  the  chancellor, 
Gardiner,  who  called  the  painter  sundry  hard 
names,  rating  him  roundly  for  putting  into  King 
Harry's  hand  the  sacred  volume,  which  g^uM 
rather  have  been  given  to  his  daughter,  Queen 
Mary,  for  her  zeal  to  restore  the  primitive  worship 
of  the  Church,  ^e  unlucky  artist  lost  no  time 
in  repairing  his  error  by  brushing  out  the  offend- 
ing volume,  and  did  it  so  effectually,  that  he 
brushed  out  the  royal  fingers  with  it,  leaviog  the 
old  monarch's  mutilated  stump  held  up,  like  some 
poor  mendicant's,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
spectators.^ 

But  the  sight  which,  more  than  all  these  pa* 
geants,  gave  joy  to  the  hearts  of  the  Londoners, 
was  an  immense  quantity  of  bullion,  which  Phil- 
ip caused  to  be  paraded  through  the  city  on  its 
way  to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the 
royal  treasury.  The  quantity  was  said  to  be  so 
great,  that,  on  one  occasion,  the  chests  containing 
it  filled  twenty  carts.  On  another,  two  wagons 
were  so  heavily  laden  with  the  precious  metal  as  to 
require  to  be  drawn  by  nearly  a  hundred  horses.* 


**  Ibid.,  p.  63.  ajnount  of  gold  and  silTer  in  tke 

^  The  Spaniards  must  have  been  cofTen  of  their  king, — a  agfat  diat 

quite  as  much  astonished  as  the  rarel7  rejoiced  the  eyes  of  either 

English  at  the  sight  of  such  an  Charles  or  Philip,  thoagh  lords  of 
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The  good  peo^de,  who  had  looked  to  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniaids  as  that  of  a  swarm  of  locusts  which 
was  to  consume  their  substance,  were  greatly  pleased 
to  see  their  exhausted  coffers  so  well  replenished 
from  the  American  mines. 

From  London  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to  the 
shady  solitudes  of  Hampton  Court,  and  Philip, 
weary  of  the  mummeries  in  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  take  part,  availed  himself  of  the  in* 
disposition  of  his  wife  to  indtdge  in  that  retire- 
ment and  repose  which  were  more  congenial  to  his 
taste.  This  way  of  life  in  his  pleasant  retreat, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well 
suited  to  the  taste  of  his  English  subjects.  At 
least,  an  old  chronicler  peevishly  complains  that 
^^the  hall-door  within  the  court  was  continually 
shut,  so  that  no  man  might  enter  unless  his  errand 
were  first  known ;  which  seemed  strange  to  Eng- 
lishmen that  had  not  been  used  thereto."^ 

Yet  Philip,  although  his  apprehensions  for  his 
safety  had  doubtless  subsided,  was  wise  enough  to 
affect  the  same  conciliatory  manners  as  on  his  first 
landing,  —  and  not  altogether  in  vain.  ''  He  dis* 
covered,"  says  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in  his 
report  to  the  senate,  "none  of  that  sosiego  —  the 
haughty  indifference  of  the  Spaniards  —  which  dis* 
tinguished  him  when  he  first  left  home  for  Italy 

Ike   Indies.     A  Irandred  liones  what  hearily,  and  not  the  leas  tlist 

migfat  wdl  bare  drawn  as  many  only  two  wagons  were  enjoyed 

Ions  of  gold  and  aflyer,— an  amount,  to  carry  it 

considering  the  valne  of  money  in  ^  HoHnshed,  nlii  sapra. 
ttiBt  day,  ttiat  taxes  ourfiuth  i 
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and  Flanders.''  He  was,  indeed,  as  accessible  as 
any  one  could  desire,  and  gave  patient  audience 
to  all  who  asked  it  He  was  solicitous,"  continues 
Micheli,  '^  to  instruct  himself  in  affairs,  and  showed 
a  taste  for  application  to  business," — which,  it 
may  be  added,  grew  stronger  with  years.  '^He 
Bpoke  little.  But  his  remarks,  though  brief,  were 
pertinent  In  short,"  he  concludes,  '^  he  is  a  prince 
of  an  excellent  genius,  a  lively  apprehension,  and 
a  judgment  ripe  beyond  his  age." 

Philip's  love  of  business,  however,  was  not  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  take  part  prematurely  in  the 
management  of  affairs.  He  discreetly  left  Uiis  to 
the  queen  and  her  ministers,  to  whose  judgment 
he  affected  to  pay  the  greatest  deference.  He  paiv 
ticularly  avoided  all  appearance  of  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice,  unless 
it  were  to  obtain  some  act  of  grace.  Such  inter- 
ference only  served  to  gain  him  the  more  credit 
with  the  people.® 


>7  Belatione  di   Gio.   lificheli,  in  modo  che  pasaando  Taltra  volta 

MS.  di  Spagna  per  andar  in  Inglulterra, 

Michele  Soriano,  who  represent-  ha  mostrato  sempre  una  dolcessa 

ed  Venice  at  Madrid,  in  1 569,  bears  et  haxnaniUk  oosi  gtande  che  non  4 

similar  testimony,  in  still  strong-  snperato  da  Prencipe  alcuno  in 

er   language,  to  Philip's   altered  questa  parte,  et  bench^  aern  in 

deportment    while    in    England,  tntte  I'attioni  sue  riputatione  et 

"  Essendo    avTertito    prima    dal  grayitji  regie  alle  qoali  e  per  nata- 

Cardinale  di  Trento,  poi  dalla  Be-  ra  inclinato  et  per  costume,  non  ^ 

gina  Maria,  et  con  piil  efficacda  pev5  manco  grato  anzi  fano  parere 

dal  padre,  che  quella  riputatione  la  cortesia  maggiore  che  S.  M.  uaa 

et  severitk  non  si  conveniva  a  lui,  con  tutti."    Belatbne  di  Michele 

che  dovea  dominar  nationi  vario  et  Soriano,  MS. 
popoli  di  costumi  diversi,  si  mut6       ^  **La8ciando  I'essecution  deUs 
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That  he  gained  laigely  on  their  good-will  may 
be  inferred  from  the  casual  remarks  of  more  than 
one  contemporary  writer.  They  bear  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  affability  of  his  manners,  so  little 
to  have  been  expected  from  the  popular  reports 
of  his  character.  '^  Among  other  things/'  writes 
Wotton,  the  English  minister  at  the  French  court, 
*^  one  I  have  been  right  glad  to  hear  of  is,  that  the 
king's  highness  useth  himself  so  gently  and  lov- 
ingly to  all  men.  For,  to  tell  you  truth,  I  hare 
heard  some  say,  that,  when  he  came  out  of  Spain 
into  Italy,  it  was  by  some  men  wished  that  he  had 
showed  a  somewhat  more  benign  countenance  to 
the  people  than  it  was  said  he  then  did."  ^  Another 
contemporary,  in  a  private  letter,  written  soon  after 
the  king's  entrance  into  London,  after  describing 
his  person  as  ^^so  weU  proportioned  that  Nature 
camiot  work  a  more  perfect  pattern,"  concludes 
with  commending  him  for  his  **  pregnant  wit  and 
most  gentle  nature."  • 

PhiUp,  from  the  hour  of  his  landing,  had  been 
constant  in  all  his  religious  observances.  "He 
was  as  punctual,"  says  Micheli,  "  in  his  attendance 
at  mass,  and  his  observance  of  all  the  foims  of 


eoM  di  g^nititia  aOa  Begba,  et  a  i  ma  anco  deaderato."     Belataone 

IfisiBtri  quand'  ocoom  di  condan-  di  6io.  Micheli,  MS. 

Bare  aknno,  o  nelKa  robba,  o  neUa  ^  Letter  of  Nicholas  Wotton 

Tita,  perpoier  pot  usarli  impetran-  to  Sir  William  Petre,  MS. 

do,  oome  ft,  le  gratia,  et  le  mercedi  ^  See  the  remarks  of  John  El- 

tatte;  le  qua!  oose  fimno,  che  quaii-  der,  ap.  Tytler,  Edward  VT.  and 

to  aHa  penona  ma,  non  aolo  sia  Maiy,  toL  IL  p.  258. 
ben  Yoluto,  et  amato  da  ciaecnno, 
TOL.  I.                              17 
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devotion,  as  any  monk ;  — more  so,  as  some  people 
thought,  than  became  his  age  and  station.  The 
ecclesiastics,"  he  adds,  "with  whom  Philip  had 
constant  intercourse,  talk  loudly  of  his  piety."  "^ 

Yet  there  was  no  hypocrisy  in  this.  However 
willing  Philip  may  hare  been  that  his  concern  for 
the  interests  of  religion  might  be  seen  of  men,  it  is 
no  less  true  that,  as  far  as  he  understood  these 
interests,  his  concern  was  perfectly  sincere.  The  ac- 
tual state  of  England  may  have  even  operated  as  an 
inducement  with  him  to  overcome  his  scruples  as 
to  the  connection  with  Mary.  "  Better  not  reign  at 
all,"  he  often  remarked,  "than  reign  over  heretics." 
But  what  triumph  more  glorious  than  that  of  con- 
verting these  heretics,  and  bringing  them  back 
again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church!  He  was 
most  anxious  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  new 
subjects  for  an  honorable  reception  of  the  papal 
legate.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  anned  with  full 
authority  to  receive  the  submission  of  England  to 
the  Holy  See.  He  employed  his  personal  influence 
with  the  great  nobles,  and  enforced  it  occasionally 
by  liberal  drafts  on  those  Peruvian  ingots  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  Tower.    At  least,  it  is  asserted  that 


n  <^NeIlftreligioiie, per  quel  nscono  dell'  intrinseoo  oltra  oerli 

che  dall'  esterior  n  vede,  non  at  fiati  Theolog^  saoi  predksftfeori  ho- 

potxia  gindicar  me^^o,  et  pii^  a»-  omini  certo  di  stiiiia,  et  aneo  altri 

siduo,  et  attentiflrimo  alle  Mease,  a  che  ogni  di  txattano  con  Ini,  che 

i  Vesperi,  et  alle  Prediche,  come  nelle  cose  della  conscientia  non 

vn  rdigiosoi  molto  piO  cbe  a  lo  desiderano  ni  ptd  pia,  n^  nuglior 

stato,  et  etii  sua,  a  niolte  pare  che  intentione."   Selatione  di  Gio.  lli- 

si  ooQTeng^    n  mediaimo  oonfe-  cheli,  MS. 
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he  gave  away  yearly  peosions,  to  the  large  amount 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  gold  crowns,  to 
sundry  of  the  queen's  ministers.  It  was  done  on 
the  general  plea  of  recompensing  their  loyalty  to 
their  mistress." 

Early  in  November,  tidings  arrived  of  the  land- 
ing of  Pole.  He  had  been  detained  some  weeks 
in  Germany,  by  the  emperor,  who  felt  some  dis- 
trust— not  ill-founded,  as  it  seems  —  of  the  cardi- 
nal's disposition  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  match. 
Now  that  this  difficulty  was  obviated,  he  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  journey.  He  came  up  the 
Thames  in  a  magnificent  barge,  with  a  large  silver 
cross,  the  emblem  of  his  legatine  authority,  dis- 
played on  the  prow.  The  legate,  on  landing,  was 
received  by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  whole 
court,  with  a  reverential  deference  which  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  his  mission. 

He  was  the  man,  of  all  others,  best  qualified 
to  execute  it.  To  a  natural  kindness  of  temper 
he  united  an  urbanity  and  a  refinement  of  man- 
ners, derived  from  fitmiliar  intercourse  with  the 
most  polished  society  of  Europe.  His  royal  de- 
scent entitled  him  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality 
with  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  made  him 
feel  as  much  at  ease  in  the  court  as  in  the  cloister. 
His  long  exile  had  opened  to  him  an  acquaintance 
with  man  as  he  is  found  in  various  climes,  while, 
as  a  native-bom  Englishman,  he  perfectly  under- 

«n»L 
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stood  the  prejudices  and  peculiar  temper  of  his 
own  countrymen.  "  Cardinal  Pole,"  says  the  Ve- 
netian minister,  "  is  a  man  of  imblemished  nobility, 
and  so  strict  in  his  integrity,  that  he  grants  noth- 
ing to  the  importunity  of  friends.  He  is  so  much 
beloved,  both  by  prince  and  people,  that  he  may 
well  be  styled  the  king  where  all  is  done  by  his 
authority.'*"  An  English  cardinal  was  not  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  sacred  college.  That 
one  should  have  been  foimd  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, with  personal  qualities,  moreover,  so  well 
suited  to  the  delicate  mission  to  England,  was  a 
coincidence  so  remarkable,  that  Philip  and  Mary 
might  well  be  excused  for  discerning  in  it  the 
finger  of  Providence. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  month,  parliament, 
owing  to  the  queen's  indisposition,  met  at  White- 
hall; and  Pole  made  that  celebrated  speech  in 
which  he  recapitulated  some  of  the  leading  events 
of  his  own  life,  and  the  persecutions  he  had  en- 
dured for  conscience'  sake.  He  reviewed  the 
changes   in  religion   which    had   taken  place   in 


^  nnd.  tion.     Such   ib   his  conversatioQ 

Mason,  the  English  minister  at  adorned  with  infinite  godl^r  qnal- 

the  imperial  court,  who  had  had  ittes,  above  the  ordinaiy  sort  of 

much  intercourse  with  Pole,  speaks  men.    And  whosoever  within  the 

of  him  in  terms  of  unqualified  ad-  realm  liketh  him  worst,  I  would  he 

miration.    *<  Such  a  one  as,  ibr  his  nnight  have  with  him  the  talk  of 

wisdom,  joined  with  learning,  vir-  one  half-hour.     It  were  a  right 

tue,  and  godliness,  all  the  world  ston^  heart  that  in  a  small  tune 

•eeketh  and  adoreth.    In  whom  it  he  oould  not  soften."    Letter  of 

it  to  be  thought  that  God  hath  Sir  John  Mason  to  the  Qneen 

chosen  a  special  place  of  habita-  MS. 
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England,  and  implored  his  audience  to  abjure  their 
spiritual  errors,  and  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  assured  them  of  his 
plenary  power  to  grant  absolution  for  the  past; 
and  —  what  was  no  less  important — to  authorize 
the  present  proprietors  to  retain  possession  of  the 
abbey  lands  which  had  been  confiscated  under  King 
Henry.  This  last  concession,  which  had  been  ex- 
torted with  difficulty  from  the  pope,  reconciling,  as 
it  did,  temporal  with  spiritual  interests,  seems  to 
have  dispelled  whatever  scruples  yet  lingered  in 
the  breasts  of  the  legislature.  There  were  few, 
probably,  in  that  goodly  company,  whose  zeal 
would  have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
The  ensuing  day,  parliament,  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  smnmons,  again  assembled  at  WhitehalL 
Philip  took  his  seat  on  the  left  of  Mary,  under 
the  same  canopy,  while  Cardinal  Pole  sat  at  a 
greater  distance  on  her  right.**  The  chancellor, 
Gardiner,  then  presented  a  petition  in  the  name 
of  the  lords  and  commons,  praying  for  recondliap 
tion  with  the  papal  see.  Absolution  was  sol- 
emnly pronounced  by  the  legate,  and  the  whole 
assembly  received  his  benediction  on  their  bended 


>*  If  we  are  to  credit  Cabrera,  have  been  understood  only  hj  a 

FhOip  not  only  took  biB  seat  in  miracle.      For  Philip  could   not 

patfiament,  bat  on  one  occaaon,  speak  English,  and  of  his  andienoe 

llie  better  to  conciliate  the  good-  not  one  in  a  hundred,  probably, 

will  of  the  legislature  to  the  leg-  could  understand  Spanish.    But  to 

ate,  delivered  a  speech,  wttch  the  the  Castilian  historian  the  occasion 

historian  gives  m  exUfUO.    If  he  might  seem  worthy  of  a  miracle,—^ 

erer  made  the  speech,  it  coold  dignus  vindice  nodus. 
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knees.  England,  purified  from  her  heresy,  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  commtmion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Philip  instantly  despatched  couriers,  \vith  the 
glad  tidings,  to  Rome,  Brussels,  and  other  capi- 
tals of  Christendom.  Everywhere  the  event  was 
celehrated  with  puhlic  rejoicings,  as  if  it  had 
been  some  great  victory  over  the  Saracens.  As 
Philip's  zeal  for  the  faith  was  well  known,  and  as 
the  great  change  had  taken  place  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  much  of  th^  credit  of  it  was 
ascribed  to  him.*  Thus,  before  ascending  the 
throne  of  Spain,  he  had  vindicated  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  Catholic,  so  much  prized  by  the  Spanish 
monarchs.  He  had  won  a  triumph  greater  than 
that  which  his  father  had  been  able  to  win,  after 
years  of  war,  over  the  Protestants  of  Germany ; 
greater  than  any  which  had  been  won  by  the  arms 
of  Cortes  or  Pizarro  in  the  New  World.  Their 
contest  had  been  with  the  barbarian ;  the  field  of 
Philip's  labors  was  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

The.  work  of  conversion  was  speedily  followed 
by  that  of  persecution.  To  what  extent  Philip's 
influence  was  exerted  in  this  is  not  manifest  In- 
deed, from  anything  that  appears,  it  would  not 


35  ^  Obraron  de  saerte  Don  Fe-  encia  de  la  Iglesia  Catolica  Boma- 

lipe  con  pnidencia,  agrado,  honras,  na,  y  se  abjuraron  los  errores  j 

J  mercedes,  j  su  familia  con  la  heregias  que  corrian  en  aqnel  Bej- 

eortena  nataral  de  EspaRa,  que  se  no,"  says  Yanderbammen,  Felipe 

rednxo  Inglaterra  toda  k  la  obedi-  el  Prudente,  p.  4. 
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be  easy  to  decide  whether  his  influence  was  an- 
ployed  to  promote  or  to  prevent  it  One  &ct  is 
certain,  that,  immediately  after  the  first  nmrtyrs 
sofFered  at  Smithfield,  Alfonso  de  Castro,  a  Spanish 
firiar,  preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  these  proceedings.  He  denounced 
them  as  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  that  of  charity  and  forgiveness, 
and  which  enjoined  its  ministers  not  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  sinner,  but  to  enlighten  him  as  to 
his  errors,  and  bring  him  to  repentance.*  This 
bold  appeal  had  its  effect,  even  in  that  season  of 
excitement  For  a  few  weeks  the  arm  of  persecu- 
tion seemed  to  be  palsied.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
few  weeks.  Toleration  was*  not  the  virtue  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  charitable  doctrines  of  the 
good  fijar  fell  on  hearts  withered  by  fanaticism; 
and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  soon  rekindled  the 
fires  of  Smithfield  into  a  fiercer  glow  than  before. 

Tet  men  wondered  at  the  source  whence  these 
strange  doctrines  had  proceeded.  The  friar  was 
Philip's  confessor.  It  was  argued  that  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  speak  thus  boldly,  had  it  not 
been  by  the  command  of  Philip,  or,  at  least,  by  his 
consent.  That  De  Castro  should  have  thus  acted  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  master  is  contradicted  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  Philip's  life.  Hardly  four  years 
elapsed  before  he  countenanced  by  his  presence  an 
auto  de  fi  m  Valladolid,  where  fourteen  persons 

*  Strype,  Memorials,  tqL  HI  p.  S09. 
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• 

perished  at  the  stake ;  and  the  burning  of  hezeticB 
in  England  could  have  done  no  greater  violence 
to  his  feelings  than  the  burning  of  heretics  in 
Spain.  K  the  £riar  did  indeed  act  in  obedience  to 
Philip,  we  may  well  suspect  that  the  latter  was 
influenced  less  by  motives  of  humanity  than  of 
policy;  and  that  the  disgust  manifested  by  the 
people  at  the  spectacle  of  these  executions  may 
have  led  him  to  employ  this  expedient  to  relieve 
himself  of  any  share  in  the  odium  which  attached 
to  them.*' 

What  was  the  real  amount  of  Philip's  influence^ 
in  this  or  other  matters,  it  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  cleax  that  he  was  careful  not  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  by  any  parade  of  it* 
One  obvious  channel  of  it  lay  in  the  queen,  who 

^  Philip,  in  a  letter  to  the  Be-  miten."  Carta  del  Emperador  a 
gent  Joanna,  dated  Binflsels,  1557,  la  Princesa,  Majo  25,  1558,  MS. 
seems  to  daim  for  himself  the  merit  ^  Micheli,  whose  testimon  j  is  of 
of  haying  extirpated  heresjr  in  the  more  ralne,  as  he  was  known 
England  by  the  destmction  of  the  to  haTe  joined  Noailles  in  his  op- 
heretics.  '*  Ayiendoapartado  deste  position  to  the  Spanish  match,  teUs 
Be jno  las  sectas,  i  redozidole  a  la  ns  that  Philip  was  scmpulons  in  his 
obediencia  de  la  Iglena,  i  aviendo  observance  of  eveiy  article  of  the 
ido  sempre  en  acrecentamiento  con  marriage  treaty.  <<  Che  non  ha- 
el  castigo  de  los  Ereges  tan  sin  vendo  alterato  cosa  alcuna  dello 
eontradiciones  como  se  base  en  stile,  et  forma  del  govenio,  boq 
IngUterra."  (Cabrera,  Filipe  Se-  essendo  uscito  an  pelo  della  o^ 
gando,  lib.  TL  cap.  6.)  Hie  em-  tolatione  del  matrimonio^  ha  in 
peror,  in  a  letter  from  Yuste,  in-  tutto  tolta  via  qneila  paora  che  da 
dorses  this  claim  of  his  son  to  the  principio  fH  grandissima,  che  eg^ 
lull  extent.  **  Pues  en  Ynglaterra  non  Tolesse  con  imperio,  et  con  la 
se  han  hecho  y  hacen  tantas  y  tan  potentia,  dispom,  et  comandave 
crudas  justicias  hasta  obispos,  por  delle  cose  k  modo  suo."  Belatione 
la  orden  qne  alii  ha  dado,  como  n  di  Gio.  Micheli,  MS. 
ftiera  su  Bey  natnnl,  y  se  lo  pei^ 
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seems  to  have  doated  on  him  with  a  fondness  that 
one  would  hardly  have  thought  a  temper  cold  and 
repulsive,  like  that  of  Philip,  capable  of  exciting. 
But  he  was  young  and  good-looking.  His  man- 
nas had  always  been  found  to  please  the  sex,  even 
where  he  had  not  been  so  solicitous  to  please  as  he 
was  in  England.  He  was  Mary's  first  and  only 
love ;  for  the  emperor  was  too  old  to  have  touched 
aught  but  her  vanity,  and  Courtenay  was  too  firivo- 
lous  to  have  excited  any  other  than  a  temporary 
feeling.  This  devotion  to  Philip,  according  to 
some  accounts,  was  iU  requited  by  his  gallantries. 
The  Venetian  ambassador  says  of  him,  that  ^^he 
wdl  deserved  the  tenderness  of  his  wife,  for  he 
was  the  most  loving  and  the  best  of  husbands.'' 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Italian,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  best  of  husbands,  adopted  the  liberal 
standard  of  his  own  country." 

About  the  middle  of  November,  parliament  was 
advised  that  the  queen  was  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy. The  intelligence  was  received  with  the  joy 
usually  manifested  by  loyal  subjects  on  like  occa- 
sions.    The  emperor  seems  to  have  been  particu- 

» *^iytanoT  nasce  I'esser  inamo-  jA  nugliore  nd  piil  amorevol  xd»- 

rata  come  d  et  giustamente  del  ma-  rito Se  appresBO  al  martello 

lito  per  quel  che  s*  ha  potato  cono-  if  aggiungesse  la  geloaia,  della  qual 

soer  nel  tempo  che  ^  stata  aeco  fin  hora  non  si  sa  che  patisca,  per- 

dalla  natara  et  modi  suoi,  certo  da  che  se  non  ha  il  Be  per  easto,  al- 

innamomr  ognnno,  non  che  chi  manco  dice  ella  so  che  ^  libero  delF 

havesse  havuto  la  bnona  compa-  amor  d'  altra  donna ;  se  fosse  dico 

gnia  et  il  buon  trattaroento  ch'  ell'  gelosa,  sarcbbe  Teramcntc  misera." 

ha  havuta    Tale  in  verity  che  nes-  Relatione  di  Gio.  Micheli,  MS. 
swi'  altro  potrebbe  essergli  stato 

VOL.  I.  is 
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larly  pleased  with  this  prospect  of  an  heir,  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  treaty,  would  make  a 
diyision  of  that  great  empire  which  it  had  been 
the  object  of  its  master's  life  to  build  up  and  con- 
solidate under  one  sceptre.  The  commons,  soon 
after,  passed  an  act  empowering  Philip,  in  case  it 
should  go  otherwise  than  well  with  the  queen  at 
the  time  of  her  confinement,  to  assume  the  re- 
gency, and  take  charge  of  the  education  of  her 
child  during  its  minority.  The  regency  was  to  be 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  marriage  treaty. 
But  the  act  may  be  deemed  evidence  that  Philip 
had  gained  on  the  confidence  of  his  new  subjects. 

The  symptoms  continued  to  be  &yorable ;  and, 
as  the  time  approached  for  Mary's  confinement, 
messengers  were  held  in  readiness  to  bear  the  ti- 
dings to  the  different  courts.  The  loyal  wishes  of 
the  people  ran  so  far  ahead  of  reality,  that  the  rumor 
went  abroad  of  the  actual  birth  of  a  prince.  Bells 
were  rung,  bonfires  lighted ;  Te  Deum  was  sung  in 
some  of  the  churches ;  and  one  of  the  preachers 
"  took  upon  him  to  describe  the  proportions  of  the 
child,  how  fair,  how  beautiful  and  great  a  prince  it 
was,  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen ! "  "  But  for 
all  this  great  labor,"  says  the  caustic  chronicler, 
^'  for  their  yoong  maister  long  looked  for  conung 
so  surely  into  the  world,  in  the  end  appeared  nei- 
ther yoong  maister  nor  yoong  maistress,  that  any 
man  to  this  day  can  hear  of"  *^ 

*  Holinahed,  vol.  IV.  pp.  70,  82. 
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The  queen's  disorder  preyed  to  be  a  dropsy. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  mortifying  results  of  so 
many  prognostics  and  preparations,  and  the  ridi- 
cule which  attached  to  it,  Mary  still  cherished  the 
illusion  of  one  day  giving  an  heir  to  the  crown. 
Her  husband  did  not  share  in  this  illusion ;  and, 
as  he  became  convinced  that  she  had  no  longer 
prospect  of  issue,  he  foimd  less  inducement  to  pro- 
tract his  residence  in  a  country  which,  on  many 
accounts,  was  most  distasteful  to  him.  Whatever 
show  of  deference  might  be  paid  to  him,  his  haugh- 
ty spirit  could  not  be  pleased  by  the  subordinate 
part  which  he  was  compelled  to  play,  in  public,  to 
the  queen.  The  parliament  had  never  so  fiir  ac- 
ceded to  Mary's  wishes  as  to  consent  to  his  corona^ 
tion  as  king  of  England.  Whatever  weight  he 
may  have  had  in  the  cabinet,  it  had  not  been  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  the  politics  of  England 
subservient  to  his  own  interests,  or,  what  was  the 
same  thing,  to  those  of  his  father.  Parliament 
would  not  consent  to  swerve  so  far  from  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  marriage  treaty  as  to  become 
a  party  in  the  emperor's  contest  with  France.*^ 

^  Soriano  notices  the  litde  an-  troY6  tant^  impedimenii  et  tante 

thoritf  that  Philip  seemed  to  pos-  difficolta  che  mi  ricordo  hayere  in- 

sen  in  England,  and  the  disgnst  teso  da  un  personaggio  che  8.  Mt^^ 

which  it  occasioned  both  to  him  si  trora  ogni  giorno  pid  mal  con- 

aad  his  &ther.  tenia  d'  haver  atteso  a  quella  prai- 

"'  It  Lnperatore,  che  dissegnava  tica  perch^  non  haver  net  regno  ne 

sempre  cose  grandi,  pens6  potersi  antorit^  n^  obedienza,  n^  pure  la 

aoqnistare  il  regno  con  occasione  corona,  ma  solo  un  certo  nome  che 

<fi  matrimonio  di  qnella  regina  nel  serviva  piii  in  apparenza  che  in 

figlinolo ;  ma  non  gli  snccesso  qnel  efietto."    Belatione  di  Mtchele  So- 

cfae  desiderava,  perche  questo  Be  riano,  MS. 
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Nor  could  the  restraint  constantly  imposed  on 
Philip,  by  his  desire  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  English,  be  otherwise 
than  irksome  to  him.  K  he  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  this  than  might  have  been  expected,  yet 
it  was  not  possible  to  overcome  jthe  prejudices,  the 
settled  antipathy,  with  which  the  Spaniards  were 
regarded  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  was 
evident  from  the  satirical  shafts,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  were  laimched  by  pamphleteers  and  ballad- 
makers,  both  against  the  king  and  his  followers. 

These  latter  were  even  more  impatient  than  their 
master  of  their  stay  in  a  country  where  they  met 
mth  so  many  subjects  of  annoyance.  If  a  Span- 
iard bought  anything,  complains  one  of  the  na- 
tion, he  was  sure  to  be  charged  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it^  If  he  had  a  quarrel  with  an  English- 
man,  says  another  writer,  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
English  law,  and  was  very  certain  to  come  off  the 
worst^  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  Span- 
iards could  hardly  fail  to   find  abundant  cause 

^  ^  Hiflpani  parum  humane  pa-  il  forestiero  Boccnmba;  ne  bisogiia 

rumque  hospitaliter   a   Britannia  pensar  che  mai  si  sottometteaBero 

tractabantnr,  ita  ut  res  necessarias  V  Inglesi  come  I'altre  nadoni  ad  imo 

longe  carias  commani  predo  emere  che  chiamano  I'Alcalde  della  Corte, 

oogerentur."     SepolTeds  Opera,  spagnoole  di  natione,  che  pvocede 

voL  n.  p.  501.  sommariamente  contra  ogn'  una, 

43  u  Quando  ocoorre  disparere  tra  per  vie  perd,  et  termini  Spagnnoli ; 

un  loglese  et  alcun  di  quesd,  la  havendo  g^'  Inglesi  la  lor  legge, 

giusdtia  non  prcxsede  in  quel  modo  dalla  quale  non  solo  non  ai  partiri- 

che  dovria. Son  tand  le  ca-  ano,  ma  vogliano  obligar  a  quella 

villationi,  le  lunghezze,  et  le  spese  tutd  gl'  altre."    Relatione  di  Gio. 

senza  fine  di  quel  br'  giuditii,  che  Micheli,  M& 
al  torto,  o  al  diritto,  conviene  ch' 
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of  iiritation  and  disgust  The  two  nations  were 
too  dissimilar  for  either  of  them  to  comprehend  the 
other.  It  was  with  no  little  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  Philip's  followers  learned  that  their  master 
had  received  a  summons  from  his  father  to  leave 
England,  and  join  him  in  Flanders. 

The  cause  of  this  sudden  movement  was  one 
that  filled  the  Castilians,  as  it  did  aU  Europe,  with 
astonishment,  —  the  proposed  abdication  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  It  was  one  that  might  seem  to  admit  of 
neither  doubt  nor  delay  on  Philip's  part.  But  Mary, 
distressed  by  the  prospect  of  separation,  prevailed 
on  her  husband  to  postpone  his  departure  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  She  yielded,  at  length,  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  Preparations  were  made  for  Philip's 
journey;  and  Mary,  with  a  heavy  heart,  accompanied 
her  royal  consort  down  the  Thames  to  Greenwich. 
Here  they  parted ;  and  Philip,  taking  an  affection- 
ate farewell,  and  commending  the  queen  and  her 
concerns  to  the  care  of  Cardinal  Pole,  took  the 
rood  to  Dover. 

After  a  short  detention  there  by  contrary  winds, 
he  crossed  over  to  Calais,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
September  made  his  entry  into  that  strong  place, 
the  last  remnant  of  all  their  continental  acquisi- 
tions that  still  belonged  to  the  English. 

Philip  was  received  by  the  authorities  of  the 
dty  with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank.  He  passed 
some  days  there  receiving  the  respectful  courtesies 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  on  his  departure,  rejoiced 
the  hearts  of  the  garrison  by  distributing  among 
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them  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  He  resumed  his 
journey,  with  his  splendid  train  of  Castilian  and 
English  nohles,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of 
Arundel,  Pembroke,  Huntington,  and  others  of  the 
highest  station  in  the  realm.  On  the  road,  he  was 
met  by  a  military  escort  sent  by  his  father ;  aad 
towards  the  latter  part  of  September,  1555,  Philip, 
with  his  gallant  retinue,  made  his  entry  into  the 
ilenush  capital,  where  the  emperor  and  his  court 
were  eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival.^ 

««  Holinahed,  ToL  IV.  p.SO.—    Lett,  Vita  £  FOippo  U,  torn.  L  p. 
SCrype,  Memorial,  ToLm.  p.  287.    8S6. 
— Memorial  de  Yoyagea,  Ma^ 
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WAR  WITH  THE  POFB. 

Etaipire  of  Fhifip.— Banl  the  Fonrtfa.— Conit  of  France.— League 
i^^aiiist  Spain.— The  Duke  of  Ahra.— Fkepamlians  for  War.^ 
Tictorionf  Campaign. 

1556,  1656. 

Soon  after  Philip's  arriyal  in  Brussels  took  place 
that  memorable  scene  of  the  abdication  of  Charles 
&e  Fifth,  which  occupies  the  introductory  pages  of 
our  nanratiye.  By  this  event,  Philip  saw  himself 
master  of  the  most  widely  extended  and  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe.  He  was  king  of  Spain, 
comprehending  under  that  name  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Granada,  which,  after  surviviog  as  independent 
states  for  centuries,  had  been  first  brought  under  one 
sceptre  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
He  was  king  of  Naples  and  Sidly,  and  duke  of 
Milan,  which  important  possessions  enabled  him 
to  control,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nicely  balanced 
scales  of  Italian  politics.  He  was  lord  of  Franche 
Comt^,  and  of  the  Low  Countries,  comprehending 
the  most  flourishing  and  populous  provinces  in 
Christendom,  whose  people  had  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  commerce,  husbandry,  and  the  various 
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mechanic  arts.  Ab  titular  king  of  England,  he 
eventually  obtained  an  influence,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  enabled  him  to  direct  the  counsels  of  that 
country  to  his  own  purposes.  In  Africa  he  pos- 
sessed the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  and  the  Canaries, 
as  well  as  Tunis,  Oran,  and  some  other  impoi^ 
tant  places  on  the  Barbary  coast  He  owned  the 
Philippines  and  the  Spice  Islands  in  Asia.  In 
America,  besides  his  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies, he  was  master  of  the  rich  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  and  claimed  a  right  to  a  boundless  extent 
of  country,  that  offered  an  inexhaustible  field  to  the 
cupidity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spanish  adventurer. 
Thus  the  dominions  of  Philip  stretched  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  flag  of  Castile  was  seen 
in  the  remotest  latitudes,  —  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  fisor-off  Indian  seas,  —  passing  from 
port  to  port,  and  uniting  by  commercial  intercouzse 
the  widely  scattered  members  of  her  vast  colonial 
empire. 

The  Spanish  army  consisted  of  the  most  foirii- 
dable  infantry  in  Europe ;  veterans  who  had  been 
formed  under  the  eye  of  Charles  the  FifUi  and  of 
his  generals,  who  had  fought  on  the  fields  of  Pel- 
via  and  of  Muhlberg,  or  who,  in  the  New  World, 
had  climbed  the  Andes  with  Almagro  and  Pizano, 
and  helped  these  bold  chiefs  to  overthrow  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Incas.  The  navy  of  Spain  and  Flanders 
combined  &r  exceeded  that  of  any  other  power  in 
the  number  and  size  of  its  vessels ;  and  if  its  su- 
premacy might  be  contested  by  England  on  the 
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"narrow  seas,"  it  rode  the  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  ocean.  To  supply  the  means  for  maintaining 
this  costly  establishment,  as  well  as  the  general 
machinery  of  government,  Philip  had  at  his  com- 
mand the  treasures  of  the  New  World;  and  if  the 
incessant  enterprises  of  his  father  had  drahied 
the  exchequer,  it  was  soon  replenished  by  the  silver 
streams  that  flowed  in  from  the  inexhaustible  mines 
of  Zacatecas  and  Potosi. 

All  this  vast  empire,  with  its  magnificent  re- 
sources, was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  single 
man.     Philip  ruled  over  it  with  an  authority  more 
absolute  than  that  possessed   by  any  European 
prince  since  the  days  of  the  Caesars.     The  Nether- 
lands, indeed,  maintained  a  show  of  independence 
under  the   shadow  of  their  ancient  institutions. 
But  they  consented  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  crown  by  a  tax  larger  than  the  revenues  of 
America.     Naples  and  Milan  were  ruled  by  Span- 
ish  viceroys.      Viceroys,   with    delegated  powers 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  their  sovereign,  presid- 
ed over  the  American  colonies,  which  received  their 
laws  from  the  parent  country.      In  Spain  itself, 
the  authority  of  the  nobles  was  gone.     First  as- 
sailed imder  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  was  com- 
pletely broken    down  under  Charles    the  Fifth. 
The  liberties  of  the  commons  were  crushed  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  ViUalar,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
monarch's  reign.     Without  nobles,  without  com 
mens,  the  ancient  cortes  had  faded  into  a  mere 
legislative  pageant,  with  hardly  any  other  right 

▼OL.  I.  19 
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tban  that  of  presenting  petitions,  and  of  occasion 
ally  raising  an  ineffectual  note  of  remonstrance 
against  abuses.  It  had  lost  the  power  to  redress 
them.  Thus  all  authority  vested  in  the  sovereign. 
His  will  was  the  law  of  the  land.  From  his  pal- 
ace at  Madrid  he  sent  forth  the  edicts  which  be- 
came the  law  of  Spain  and  of  her  remotest  colo- 
nies. It  may  well  be  believed  that  foreign  nations 
watched  with  interest  the  first  movements  of  a 
prince  who  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe ;  and  that  they  regarded  with  no 
little  apprehension  the  growth  of  that  colossal 
power  which  had  already  risen  to  a  height  that 
cast  a  shadow  over  every  other  monarchy. 

From  his  position,  Philip  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes.  He  was  in  temporal 
matters  what  the  pope  was  in  spiritual.  In  the 
existing  state  of  Christendom,  he  had  the  same 
interest  as  the  pope  in  putting  down  that  spirit 
of  religious  reform  which  had  begun  to  show  it- 
self, in  public  or  in  private,  in  every  comer  of 
Europe.  He  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  pope.  He 
understood  this  well,  and  would  have  acted  on  it 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  his  very  first  war,  after  his 
accession,  was  with  the  pope  himself.  It  was  a 
war  not  of  Philip's  seeking. 

The  papal  throne  was  at  that  time  filled  by 
Paul  the  Fourth,  one  of  those  remarkable  men, 
who,  amidst  the  shadowy  personages  that  have 
reigned  in  the  Vatican,  and  been  forgotten,  have 
vindicated  to  themselves  a  permanent  place  in  his- 
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tory.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  of  the  noble 
fiunily  of  the  Caraffius.  He  was  bred  to  the  re- 
ligious profession,  and  early  attracted  notice  by  his 
diligent  application  and  the  fruits  he  gathered  from 
it  His  memory  was  prodigious.  He  was  not 
only  deeply  read  in  theological  science,  but  skilled 
in  various  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  several 
of  which  he  spoke  with  fluency.  His  rank,  sus- 
tained by  his  scholarship,  raised  him  speedily  to 
high  preferment  in  the  Church.  In  1513,  when 
thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  went  as  nuncio  to  Eng* 
land.  In  1525,  he  resigned  his  benefices,  and, 
with  a  small  number  of  his  noble  friends,  he  insti- 
tuted a  new  religious  order,  called  the  Theatins.^ 
The  object  of  the  society  was,  to  combine,  to  some 
extent,  the  contemplative  habits  of  the  monk  with 
the  more  active  duties  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
members  visited  the  sick,  buried  the  dead,  and 
preached  frequently  in  public,   thus  performing 


^  Belazioiie  di  Boma  di  Bemar-  vata,  aliena  da  ogni  sorte  di  pub« 

do  Kavagero,  1558,  published  in  lico  afiare,  and,  lasciata  dopo  il 

Relaziom  degli  Ambasciatori  Ve  saco  Koma  stessa,  passd  a  Verona 

neti,  Firenze,  1846,  yoL  Vil.  p.  878.  e  poi  a  Venezia,  quivi  trattenen- 

Navagexo,  in  his  report  to  the  don  lungo  tempo  in  compagnia  di 

senate,  dwells  minutely  on  the  per^  alcuni  buoni  Beligioa  della  mede* 

sonal  qualities  as  well  as  the  policy  sima  inclinazione,  che  poi  crescen* 

of  Paul  the  Fourth,  whose  charac-  do  di  numero,  ed  in  santita  di  co»* 

ter  seems  to  have  been  regarded  tumi,  fondarono  la  Congregazione^ 

as  a  curious  study  by  the  sagacious  che  oggi,  dal  Utolo  che  aveva  Pa- 

Yenetian.  olo  alloia  di  Vescovo  Teatino,  do 

**  Bitomato  a  Boma,  rinuncio  la  Teatini  tuttavia  ritiene  il  nome." 
Chiesa  di  Chieti,  che  aveva  prima,        See  also  Belazione  della  Guerra 

e   quella   di   Brindbi,  ridrandosi  fra  Paolo  Quarto  e  Filippo  Seoon* 

affiitto,  e  menando  sempre  vita  pri-  do,  di  Fietro  Nores,  MS. 
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the  most  important  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
For  this  last  vocation,  of  public  speaking,  Caraffa 
was  peculiarly  qualified  by  a  flow  of  natural  elo- 
quence, which,  if  it  did  not  always  convince, 
was  sure  to  c€irry  away  the  audience  by  its  irre- 
sistible fervor.'  The  new  order  showed  itself  par- 
ticularly zealous  in  enforcing  reform  in  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  and  in  stemming  the  tide  of  heresy 
which  now  threatened  to  inundate  the  Church. 
Caraffa  and  his  associates  were  earnest  to  intro- 
duce the  Inquisition.  A  life  of  asceticism  and 
penance  too  often  extinguishes  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  and  leads  its  votaries  to  regard 
the  sharpest  remedies  as  the  most  effectual  for  the 
cure  of  spiritual  error. 

From  this  austere  way  of  life  Caraffa  was  called, 
in  1536,  to  a  situation  which  engaged  him  more 
directly  in  worldly  concerns.  He  was  made  car- 
dinal by  Paul  the  Third.  He  had,  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  been  one 
of  the  royal  council  of  Naples.  The  family  of 
Caraffa,  however,  was  of  the  Angevine  party,  and 
regarded  the  house  of  Aragon  in  the  light  of 
usurpers.  The  cardinal  had  been  educated  in 
this  political  creed,  and,  even  after  his  elevation 
to  his  new  dignity,  he  strongly  urged  Paul  the 
Third  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  holy  see  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Naples.  This  conduct,  which  came 
to  the  ears  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  so  displeased  that 

*  BeUsione  di  Bernardo  NaTtgero. 
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monarch  that  he  dismissed  Caraffa  from  the  coun- 
dL  Afterwards,  when  the  cardinal  was  named  by 
the  pope,  his  unfailing  patron,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Naples,  Charles  resisted  the  nomination,  and 
opposed  all  the  obstacles  in  his  power  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  episcopal  revenues.  These  indigni- 
ties sank  deep  into  the  cardinal's  mind,  naturally 
tenacious  of  affronts ;  and  what,  at  first,  had  been 
only  a  political  animosity,  was  now  sharpened  into 
personal  hatred  of  the  most  implacable  character.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when,  on  the 
death  of  Marcellus  the  Second,  in  1555,  Cardinal 
Caraffit  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne.  His  eleo 
tion,  as  was  natural,  greatly  disgusted  the  emper- 
or, and  caused  astonishment  throughout  Europe ; 
for  he  had  not  the  conciliatory  manners  which  win 
the  &vor  and  the  suffrages  of  mankind.  But  the 
Cath61ic  Church  stood  itself  in  need  of  a  reformer, 
to  enable  it  to  resist  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Prot- 
estantism. This  was  well  understood,  not  only 
by  the  highest,  but  by  the  humblest  ecclesiastics ; 
and  in  Caraffa  they  saw  the  man  whose  qualities 
precisely  fitted  him  to  effect  such  a  reform.  He 
was,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  in  his 
eightieth  year ;  and  age  and  infirmity  have  always 
proved  powerful  arguments  with  the  sacred  col- 
lege, as  affording  the  numerous  competitors  the 
best  guaranties  for  a  speedy  vacancy.     Yet  it  has 

s  nnd.  — Nores,  Gnerra  fra  Pa-    Regno  di  Napoli,  (Ifilano,  1823,) 
olo  Quarto  e  illippo  Secondo,  MS.    torn.  X  pp.  1 1  - 18. 
-—  Giannone,   Istona    Civile   del 
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more  than  once  happened  that  the  fortunate  can- 
didate, who  has  owed  his  election  mainly  to  his 
infirmities,  has  been  miraculously  restored  by  the 
touch  of  the  tiara. 

Paul  the  Fourth  —  for  such  was  the  name  as- 
simied  by  the  new  pope,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  his  patron — adopted  a  way  of  life,  on  his  acces- 
sion, for  which  his  brethren  of  the  college  were  not 
at  all  prepared  The  austerity  and  scdf-denial  of 
earlier  days  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  pomp 
of  his  present  establishment  and  the  profuse  luxury 
of  his  table.  When  asked  how  he  would  be  served, 
••  How  but  as  a  great  prince  1 "  he  answered.  He 
usually  passed  three  hours  at  his  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  numerous  courses  of  the  most  refined 
and  epicurean  dishes.  No  one  dined  with  him, 
though  one  or  more  of  the  cardinals  were  usually 
present,  with  whom  he  freely  conversed ;  and  as  he 
accompanied  his  meals  with  large  draughts  of  the 
thick,  black  wine  of  Naples,  it  no  doubt  gave  addi- 
tional animation  to  his  discourse.^  At  such  times, 
his  fevorite  theme  was  the  Spaniards,  whom  he 
denounced  as  the  scum  of  the  earth,  a  race  ac- 
cursed of  God,  heretics  and  schismatics,  the  spawn 
of  Jews  and  of  Moors.  He  bewailed  the  humilia- 
tion of  Italy,  galled  by  the  yoke  of  a  nation  so 
abject     But  the  day  had  come,  he  would  thunder 

4  «« Yuol   eaten   serrito   molto  sente  e  gagliardo,  nero  e  tanto  8pe»- 

delioatamente ;  e  nel  principio  del  ao,  che  si  potria  quaa  tagliare,  e 

ioo  poDtificato  non  bastavano  ven-  dimandasi  mangiaguerra,  il  quale 

ticinque  piatti ;  beve  molto  pii^  di  si  conduce  dal  r^no  di  Ni^x>lL'' 

quello  che  mangia ;  il  vino  d  poe-  Belazione  di  Bernardo  Navageitx 
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out,  when  Charles  and  Philip  were  to  be  called  to 
a  leckoning  for  their  ill-gotten  possessions,  and  be 
driven  from  the  land  !• 

Yet  Paul  did  not  waste  all  his  hours  in  this  idle 
vaporing,  nor  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He 
showed  the  same  activity  as  ever  in  the  labors  of 
the  closet,  and  in  attention  to  business.  He  was 
irregular  in  his  hours,  sometimes  prolonging  his 
studies  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
at  others  rising  long  before  the  dawn.  When  thus 
engaged,  it  would  not  have  been  well  for  any  one 
of  his  household  to  venture  into  his  presence,  with- 
out a  summons. 

Paul  seemed  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  nervous 
tension.  "He  is  all  nerve,"  the  Venetian  minis- 
ter, Navagero,  writes  of  him;  "and  when  he 
walks,  it  is  with  a  free,  elastic  step,  as  if  he  hard- 
ly touched  the  ground."  •  His  natural  arrogance 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  elevation  to  the  first 
dignity  in  Christendom.  He  had  always  enter- 
tained the  highest  ideas  of  the  authority  of  the  sa* 

'  ''  Nasi<ft&6  Spagnnda,  odiata  declaiming  against  the  Spaniards, 
da  Ini,  e  che  egLi  soleva  cluaniar  now  the  masters  of  Italj,  wlio  had 
Tiley  ed  abieta,  seme  di  Giadei,  e  once  been  known  there  only  as  its 
feoda  del  Mando."  Nores,  Guerra  cooks.  ^  Dice di  sentire  in- 
fra Paolo  Quarto  e  FiHppo  Secon-  finito  dispiacere,  che  qneUi  che 
do,  MS.  solevano  essere  cnochi   o   moazi 

**  Dieendo  in  piesenza  di  molti :  di  stalla  in  Italia,  ora  comandi- 

che  era  venuto  il  tempo,  che  sareb-  no."    Belaxione  di  Bernardo  Na- 

bero  castigati  dei  loro  peccati ;  che  yagero. 

perderebbero  li  stati,  e  che  V  Italia  *  "  Gammina  che  non  pare  che 

laria  liberata."    Belazione  di  Ber-  tocchi  terra ;  d  tatto  nervo  con  po- 

oardo  Navagera  ca  came."    Belazione  di  Bemaido 

At  ano&er  time  we  find  the  pope  Nayagero. 
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ceidotal  office;  and  now  that  he  was  in  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  he  seemed  to  have  entire  confidence  in 
his  own  infallibility.  He  looked  on  the  princes  of 
Europe,  not  so  much  as  his  sons — the  language 
of  the  Church — as  his  servants,  bound  to  do  bis 
bidding.  Paul's  way  of  thiukiug  would  have  better 
suited  the  twelfth  century  than  the  sixteenth.  He 
came  into  the  world  at  least  three  centuries  too 
late.  In  all  his  acts,  he  relied  solely  on  himself. 
He  was  impatient  of  counsel  from  any  one,  and 
woe  to  the  man  who  yentioed  to  oppose  any  r^non- 
strance,  still  more  any  impediment  to  the  execution 
of  his  plans.  He  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  these  plans.  An  idea  that  had  once 
taken  possession  of  his  mind  lay  theie,  to  borrow  a 
cant  phrase  of  the  day,  like  ^^a  fixed  fact," — not 
to  be  disturbed  by  argument  or  persuasion.  We 
occasionally  meet  vnth  such  characters,  in  which 
strength  of  vnll  and  unconquerable  energy  in 
action  pass  for  genius  vnth  the  world.  They,  in 
fact,  serve  as  the  best  substitute  for  genius,  by  the 
ascendency  which  such  qualities  secure  th^ir  pos- 
sessors over  ordinary  minds.  Yet  there  wire  ways 
of  approaching  the  pontiff,  for  those  who  under- 
stood his  character,  and  who,  by  condescendiiig  to 
flatter  his  humors,  could  turn  them  to  their  own 
account.  Such  was  the  policy  pursued  by  some  of 
Paul's  kindred,  who,  cheered  by  his  patronage,  now 
came  forth  from  their  obscurity  to  glitter  in  the 
rays  of  the  meridian  sun. 

Paul  had  all  his  life  declaimed  against  nepotism 
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as  aa  opprobrious  sin  ia  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Yet  no  sooner  did  he  put  on  the  tiara  than  he  gave 
a  glaring  example  of  the  sin  he  had  denounced,  in 
the  favors  which  he  lavished  on  three  of  his  own 
nephews.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  they 
were  men  whose  way  of  life  had  given  scandal 
even  to  the  Italians,  not  used  to  be  too  scrupulous 
in  their  judgments. 

.The  eldest,  who  represented  the  family,  he  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  duke,  providing  him  with  an 
ample  fortune  from  the  confiscated  property  of  the 
Colonnas, — which  illustrious  house  was  bitterly 
persecuted  by  Paul,  for  its  attachment  to  the  Span- 
idi  interests. 

Another  of  his  nephews  he  made  a  cardinal, — a 
dignity  for  which  he  was  indifferently  qualified  by 
his  former  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  soldier, 
and  still  less  fitted  by  his  life,  which  was  that  of 
a  Ubertine.  He  was  a  person  of  a  busy,  intriguing 
disposition,  and  stimulated  his  uncle's  vindictive 
feelings  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  himself 
hated,  for  some  affront  which  he  conceived  had 
been  put  upon  him  while  in  the  Emperor's  serviced 

But  Paul  needed  no  prompter  in  this  matter. 
He  very  soon  showed  that,  instead  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  he  was  bent  on  a  project  much  nearer  to 

7  ^  Servi  longo  tempore  Y  Im-  nuti,  se  non  spese,  danni,  disfavore, 

pemtore,  macon  infelicissimo  even-  esilio  ed  ultiinainente  un  ingiusds- 

to,  non  avendo  potuto  avere  alcuna  sima  prigionia."   Nores,  Guerra  fra 

ricompeiua,  come  egli  stesso  diceva,  Paolo  Quarto  e  Filippo  Sccondo, 

iQ  premio  della  sua  miglior  eta,  e  MS.  —  Eelazione  dl  Bernardo  N»- 

di  molte  fatiche,  e  pericoU  soste-  vagero. 
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his  heart, — the  subyersion  of  the  Spanifih  power  in 
Naples.  Like  Julius  the  Second,  of  warlike  mem- 
ory, he  swore  to  drive  out  the  barbarians  from 
Italy.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican  were  more  than  a  match  for  all  the 
strength  of  the  empire  and  of  Spain.  But  he  was 
not  weak  enough  to  rely  wholly  on  his  spiritual 
artillery  in  such  a  contest.  Through  the  French 
ambassador  at  his  court,  he  opened  negotiations 
with  Prance,  and  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
that  power,  by  which  each  of  the  parties  agreed 
to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  of  men  and  money 
to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  recovery  of  Naples. 
The  treaty  was  executed  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December,   1555.* 

In  less  than  two  months  after  this  event,  on 
the  fifth  of  February,  1556,  the  fickle  monarch  of 
France,  seduced  by  the  advantageous  offers  of 
Charles,  backed,  moreover,  by  the  ruinous  state  of 
his  own  finances,  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Vaucelles,  which  secured  a  truce  for 
five  years  between  his  dominions  and  those  of 
Philip. 

Paul  received  the  news  of  this  treaty  while 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers.  He  treated  the  whole 
with  scepticism,  but  expressed  the  pious  hope,  that 
such  a  peace  might  be  in  store  for  the  nations  of 
Christendom.     In  private  he  was  not  so  temperate. 

6  NoreSfGueitafiaPtolo Quarto  di  Napoli,  (NapoH,  1675,)  torn.  IV. 
e  FOippo  Secondo,  MS.  —  Sum-  p.  278.  —  Gianoone,  Istoria  di  Nth 
monte,  HistoriadeUa  CitU  e  B^no    poll,  torn.  X  p.  20. 
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But  without  expending  his  wrath  in  empty  men- 
aces, he  took  effectual  means  to  bring  things  back 
to  their  former  state, — to  induce  the  French  king 
to  renew  the  treaty  with  himself,  and  at  once  to 
b^in  hostilities.  He  knew  the  vacillating  tem- 
per of  the  monarch  he  had  to  deal  with.  Car- 
dinal Caraffa  was  accordingly  despatched  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Paris,  fortified  with  ample  powers  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  new  treaty,  and  with  such 
tempting  promises  on  the  part  of  his  holiness  as 
might  insure  its  acceptance  by  the  monarch  and  his 
ministers. 

The  French  monarchy  was,  at  that  time,  under 
the  sceptre  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  son  of  Fran- 
cis the  First,  to  whose  character  his  own  bore  no 
resemblance;  or  rather  the  resemblance  consisted 
in  those  showy  qualities  which  lie  too  near  the 
sur&ce  to  enter  into  what  may  be  called  character. 
He  affected  a  chivalrous  vein,  excelled  in  the 
exercises  of  the  tourney,  aud  kidulged  in  vague 
aspirations  after  military  renown.  In  short,  he 
&ncied  himself  a  hero,  and  seems  to  have  imposed 
on  some  of  his  own  courtiers  so  far  as  to  persuade 
them  that  he  weis  designed  for  one.  But  he  had 
few  of  the  qualities  which  enter  into  the  character 
of  a  hero.  He  was  as  far  from  being  a  hero  as 
he  was  firom  being  a  good  Christian,  thot^h  he 
thought  to  prove  his  orthodoxy  by  persecuting 
the  Protestants,  who  were  now  rising  into  a  for- 
midable sect  in  the  southern  parts  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  little  reliance  on  his  own  resources,  leading 
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a  life  of  easy  indulgence,  and  trusting  the  direction 
of  his  affairs  to  his  fetvorites  and  his  mistresses. 

The  most  celehrated  of  these  was  Diana  of 
Poictiers,  created  by  Henry  duchess  of  Valenti- 
nois,  who  preserved  her  personal  charms  and  ha 
influence  over  her  royal  lover  to  a  much  later 
period  than  usually  happens.  The  persons  of 
his  court  in  whom  the  king  most  confided  were 
the  Constable  Montmorency  and  the  duke  of 
Guise. 

Anne  de  Montmorency,  constable  of  France,  was 
one  of  the  proudest  of  the  French  nobility, — proud 
alike  of  his  great  name,  his  rank,  and  his  authority 
with  his  sovereign.  He  had  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  the  court,  and  Henry,  accustomed  to  his 
society  from  boyhood,  had  learned  to  lean  on  him 
for  the  execution  of  his  measures.  Yet  his  judg- 
ments, though  confidently  given,  were  not  always 
sound.  His  views  were  fiu:  from  being  enlarged ; 
and  though  full  of  courage,  he  showed  little 
capacity  for  military  affairs.  A  consciousness  of 
this,  perhaps,  may  have  led  him  to  recommend  a 
pacific  policy,  suited  to  his  own  genius.  He  was  a 
stanch  Catholic,  extremely  punctilious  in  all  the 
ceremonies  of  devotion,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Bran- 
tome,  would  strangely  mingle  together  the  military 
and  the  religious.  He  repeated  his  Pater-Noster 
at  certain  fixed  hours,  whatever  might  be  his  occu* 
pation  at  the  time.  He  would  occasionally  break 
off  to  give  his  orders,  calling  out,  "  Cut  me  down 
such  a  man ! "    "  Hang  up  another ! "    "  Rim  those 
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Mlows  through  with  your  laaces!"  "Set  fire  to 
that  village!" — and  so  on;  when,  having  thus  re- 
lieved the  military  part  of  his  conscience,  he  would 
go  on  with  his  Pater-Nosters  as  hefore.* 

A  very  different  character  was  that  of  his  young- 
er rival,  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  uncle  to  Mar), 
queen  of  Scots,  and  brother  to  the  regent.  Of  a 
bold,  aspiring  temper,  filled  with  the  love  of  glory, 
brilliant  and  popular  in  his  address,  he  charmed 
the  people  by  his  manners  and  the  splendor  of  his 
equipage  and  dress.  He  came  to  court,  attended 
usually  by  three  or  four  hundred  cavaliers,  who 
foimed  themselves  on  Guise  as  their  model.  His 
fine  person  was  set  off  by  the  showy  costume  of  the 
time, — a  crimson  doublet  and  cloak  of  spotless 
ennine,  and  a  cap  ornamented  with  a  scarlet 
plume.  In  this  dress  he  might  often  be  seen, 
mounted  on  his  splendid  charger  and  followed  by 
a  gay  retinue  of  gentlemen,  riding  at  full  gallop 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  attracting  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people. 

But  his  character  was  not  altogether  made  up  of 
such  vanities.  He  was  sagacious  in  counsel,  and 
had  proved  himself  the  best  captain  of  France.     It 

'  Brantome,  who  has  introduced  sordres  y  arriTent  maintenant,  il  di- 

the  constable  into  his  gallery  of.  soit:  Allez  moy  prendre  un  tel; 

portraits,  has  not  omitted  this  char-  attaches   celuy  la  k  cet   arbre ; 

acteristac  anecdote.     **0n  disait  fiuctes   passer  cestuy  U  par  les 

qull  se  fiailloit  garder  des  pate-  picqnes  toat  k  ceste  heure,  on  les 

oostres  de  M.  ie  connestable,  car  harquebuses    tout   devant    moj ; 

ea  les  disant  et  marmottant  lors  taillez  moy  en  pieces  tous  ces  ma* 

que  les  ocasions  se  presentoient,  rants,"  ete.     Brantdme,  OBuyres, 

oomme  fbroe  desbordemens  et  de-  (Paris,  1822,)  torn.  H.  p.  872. 
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was  he  who  commanded  at  the  memorable  siege  of 
Metz,  and  foiled  the  efforts  of  the  imperial  forces 
under  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Alva.  Caraffa  found 
little  dijSiculty  in  wioning  him  over  to  his  cause, 
as  he  opened  to  the  ambitious  chief  the  briUiant 
perspective  of  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  wily  Italian  were  supported  by  the 
duchess  of  Valentinois.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
veteran  Montmorency  reminded  the  king  of  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  finances,  which  had  driven  him 
to  the  shameful  expedient  of  putting  up  public 
offices  to  sale.  The  other  party  represented  that 
the  condition  of  Spain,  after  her  long  struggle,  was 
little  better ;  that  the  reins  of  government  had  now 
been  transferred  from  the  wise  Charles  to  the  hands 
of  his  inexperienced  son ;  and  that  the  cooperation 
of  Home  afforded  a  favorable  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances, not  to  be  neglected.  Henry  was  further 
allured  by  Caraffa's  assurance  that  his  uncle  would 
grant  to  the  French  monarch  the  investiture  of 
Naples  for  one  of  his  yoimger  sons,  and  bestow 
Milan  on  another.  The  offer  was  too  tempting  to 
be  resisted. 

One  objection  occurred,  in  certain  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  the  violation  of  the  recent  treaty  of 
Vaucelles.  But  for  this  the  pope,  who  had  antici- 
pated the  objection,  readily  promised  absolution. 
As  the  kiag  also  intimated  some  distrust  lest  the 
successor  of  Paid,  whose  advanced  age  made  his 
life  precarious,  might  not  be  mclined  to  carry  out 
the  treaty,  Caraffa  was  authorized  to  assure  him 
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ibat  this  danger  should  be  obviated  by  the  creation 
of  a  batch  of  French  cardinals,  or  of  cardinals  in 
die  French  interest 

All  the  difficulties  being  thus  happily  disposed 
0^  the  treaty  was  executed  in  the  month  of  July, 
1556.  The  parties  agreed  each  to  furnish  about 
twelve  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  men-at- 
arms,  and  the  same  number  of  light  horse.  France 
was  to  contribute  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  ducats  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Rome 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  French 
troops  were  to*  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
pope,  for  whidb  they  were  to  reimburse  his  holi- 
ness. It  was  moreover  agreed,  that  the  crown  of 
Naples  should  be  settled  on  a  younger  son  of 
Henry,  that  a  considerable  tract  on  the  northern 
frontier  should  be  transferred  to  the  papal  terri- 
tory, and  that  ample  estates  should  be  provided 
from  the  new  conquests  for  the  three  nephews  of 
hiB  holiness.  In  short,  the  system  of  partition  was 
as  nicely  adjusted  as  if  the  quarry  were  actually  in 
tbeir  possession,  ready  to  be  cut  up  and  divided 
among  the  parties.^^ 

Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  Henry  should  invite 
the  Sultan  Solyman  to  renew  his  former  alliance 
with  France,  and  make  a  descent  with  his  galleys 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria.  Thus  did  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  with  the  pope  for  one  of  his 

**Nore8,GueiTafira  Paolo  Quar-  Napoli,    torn.    X    p.    21.  —  De 

to  e  FiHppo  Secondo,  MS. — Sum-  Thou,  EUrtoire  Univenene,  torn, 

monte,  ICstona  di  Napoli,   torn.  III.  p.  23  et  seq. 
IV.  p.  2S0.  —  Giannone,  Irtoria  di 
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allies  and  the  Grand  Turk  for  the  other,  prepare  to 
make  war  on  the  most  Catholic  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom ! " 

Meanwhile,  Paul  the  Fourth,  elated  hy  the  pros- 
pect of  a  successful  negotiation,  threw  off  the  little 
decency  he  had  hitherto  preserved  in  his  deport- 
ment. He  launched  out  into  invectives  more 
hitter  than  ever  against  Philip,  and  in  a  tone  of 
defiance  told  such  of  the  Spanish  cardinals  as  were 
present  that  they  might  repeat  his  sayings  to  their 
master.  He  talked  of  instituting  a  legal  process 
against  the  king  for  the  recovery  of  Naples,  which 
he  had  forfeited  hy  omitting  to  pay  the  yearly 
tribute  to  the  holy  see.  The  pretext  was  ill- 
founded,  as  the  pope  well  knew.  But  the  process 
went  on  with  suitable  gravity,  and  a  sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  ultimately  pronoimced  against  the 
Spanish  monarch. 

With  these  impotent  insults,  Paul  employed 
more  effectual  means  of  annoyance.  He  perse- 
cuted all  who  showed  any  leaning  to  the  Spanish 
interest.  He  set  about  repairing  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  strengthening  the  garrisons  on  the 
frontier.  His  movements  raised  great  alarm  among 
the  Romans,  who  had  too  vivid  a  recollection  of 
their  last  war  with  Spain,  tmder  Clement  the  Sev- 
enth, to  wish  for  another.  Gharcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
who  had  represented  Philip,  during  his  father's 
reign,  at  the  papal  court,  wrote  a  full  account  of 
these  doings  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples.     Garcilasso 

u  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  X.  p.  19. 
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was  instantly  tlir6wn  into  prison.  Taxis,  the 
Spanish  director  of  the  posts,  was  both  thrown 
into  prison  and  put  to  the  torture.  Sana,  the 
imperial  ambassador,  after  in  yain  remonstrating 
against  these  outrages,  waited  on  the  pope  to  de- 
mand his  passport,  and  was  kept  standing  a  full 
honr  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  before  he  was 
admitted.^ 

Philip  had  full  intelligence  of  all  these  proceed- 
ings. He  had  long  since  descried  the  dark  storm 
that  was  mustering  beyond  the  Alps.  He  had 
peoyided  for  it  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
by  oonunitting  the  goyemment  of  Naples  to  the 
man  most  o(»npetent  to  such  a  crisis.  This  was 
the  duke  of  Alya,  at  that  time  goyemor  of  Milan, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy.  As 
this  remarkable  person  is  to  occupy  a  large  space 
in  the  subsequent  page&  of  this  narratiye,  it  may 
be  well  to  giye  some  account  of  his  earlier  life. 

Fernando  Alyarez  de  Toledo  was  descended 
firom  an  illustrious  house  in  Castile,  whose  name 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  memorable 
eveaU  in  the  national  history.  He  was  bom  in 
1508,  and  while  a  child  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father,  who  perished  in  Africa,  at  the  sieg^ 
of  Gdyes.  The  care  of  the  orphan  deyolyed  on 
his  grandfather,  the  ^ebrated  conqueror  of  Na- 
vaxie.    Under  this  yeteran  teacher  the  young  Fer- 

19  Nores,6ttemfra Paolo  Quarto  28  de  Julio,  1556,  MS.  — Gian- 
eFi]ippoSec<Hido,MS. — Carta  del  none,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  X. 
Daqae  de  Alba  k  k  Gobemadora,    pp.  15, 16. 
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nando  received  his  first  lessons'in  war,  being  pres- 
ent at  more  than  one  skirmish  when  quite  a  hoj. 
This  seems  to  have  sharpened  his  appetite  for  a 
soldier's  life,  for  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
secretly  leaving  his  home  and  taking  service  under 
the  banner  of  the  Constable  Velasco,  at  the  si^ge 
of  Fontarabia.  He  was  subsequently  made  goT- 
emor  of  that  place.  In  1527,  when  not  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  came,  by  his  grand&ther's  death, 
into  possession  of  the  titles  and  large  patrimonial 
estates  of  the  house  of  Toledo. 

The  capacity  which  he  displayed,  as  wdl  as  his 
high  rank,  soon  made  him  an  object  of  attenticm ; 
and  as  Philip  grew  in  years,  the  duke  of  Alva 
was  placed  near  his  person,  formed  one  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  took  part  in  the  r^ency  of  Castile.  He 
accompanied  Philip  on  his  journeys  from  Spain, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  one  of  his  retinue  botli 
in  Flanders  and  in  England.  The  duke  was  of 
too  haughty  and  imperious  a  temper  to  condescend 
to  those  arts  which  ajre  thought  to  open  the  most 
ready  avenues  to  the  fevor  of  the  sovereign.  He 
met  with  rivals  of  a  finer  policy  and  more  accom- 
modating disposition.  Yet  Philip  perfectly  com- 
prehended his  character.  He  knew  the  strength 
of  his  understanding,  and  did  full  justice  to  Ids 
loyalty;  and  he  showed  hi^  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity by  placing  him  in  offices  of  the  highest 
responsibility. 

The  emperor,  with  his  usual  insight  into  char- 
acter, had  early  discerned  the  military  talents   of 
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tbe  young  nobleman.  He  took  Aim  along  with 
him  on  his  campaigns  in  Gennany,  whexe  firom  a 
subordinate  station  he  lapidly  rose  to  the  first 
command  in  the  army.  Such  was  his  position  at 
the  unfortunate  siege  of  Metz,  where  the  Spanish 
infantry  had  nearly  been  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy 
of  Charles. 

In  his  military  career  the  duke  displayed  some 
of  the  qualities  most  characteristic  of  his  country- 
men»  But  they  were  those  qualities  which  belong 
to  a  riper  period  of  life.  He  showed  littie  of  that 
romantic  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
cavalier,  which  seemed  to  court  peril  for  its  own 
sake,  and  would  hazard  all  on  a  single  cast  Cau- 
tion v?as  his  prominent  trait,  in  which  he  tvas  a 
match  &i  any  graybeard  ia  the  army;  —  a  caution 
carried  to  such  a  length  as  sometimes  to  put  a 
curb  on  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  emperor. 
Men  were  amazed  to  see  so  old  a  head  on  so 
young  shoulders. 

Yet  this  caution  was  attended  by  a  courage 
which  dangers  could  not  daunt,  and  by  a  constancy 
which  toil,  however  severe,  could  not  tire.  He 
prefenred  the  surest,  even  though  the  slowest, 
means  to  attain  his  object.  He  was  not  ambi- 
tious of  effect ;  never  sought  to  startle  by  a  bril- 
liant caup-de-nuiin.  He  would  not  have  compro- 
mised a  single  chance  in  his  own  favor  by  appeal- 
log  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.  He  looked  steadily  to 
the  end,  and  he  moved  surely  towards  it  by  a 
system  of  operations  planned  with  the  nicest  fore- 
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cast.  The  result  of  these  operations  was  almost 
always  success.  Few  great  commanders  have  been 
more  uniformly  successful  in  their  campaigns. 
Yet  it  was  rare  that  these  campaigns  were  marked 
by  what  is  so  dazzling  to  the  imagination  of  the 
young  aspirant  for  glory,  —  a  great  and  decisive 
victory.  —  Such  were  some  of  the  more  obvious 
traits  in  the  military  character  of  the  chief  to 
whom  Fhilip,  at  this  crisis,  confided  the  post  of 
viceroy  of  Naples.** 

Before  commencing  hostilities  against  the  Church, 
the  Spanish  monarch  determined  to  ease  his  con- 
science, by  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  warrant  for  his 
proceedings  from  the  Church  itself.  He  assem- 
bled a  body  composed  of  theologians  from  Sala- 


^  I  have  three  biographies  of  tlie    of  the  great  champion  of  Csthol- 
duke  of  Alva,  which  give  a  view  of 


his  whole  career.  The  most  impor-       A  French   life   of  the    duke, 

tant  is  one  in  Latin,  by  a  Spanish  printed  some  thirty  years  later,  is 

Jesolt  named  Ossoiio,  and  entitled  only  a  tranilation  of  l2ke  pteoeding, 

Ferdinandi  Toletani  Albas  Bucis  Histoire  de  Ferdinand- Alvarez  de 

Tita  et  Res  Gestae  (Salmanticae,  Tolede,  Due  d'Albe  (Paris,  1699). 

1669).    Hie  antbor  wrote  neariy  a  A  work  of  more  pretension  is  ea- 

eentory  after  the  time  of  hb  hero,  titled  Beeultas  de  la  Yida  de  Fer- 

But  as  he  seems  to  have  had  access  nando  Alvarez  tercero  Duque  de 

to  the  best  sources  of  information,  Alva,  escrita  por  Don  Joan  Anto^ 

his  namlive  may  be  said  to  rest  nio  de  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Conde  de 

on  a  good  foundation.    He  writes  la  Boca  (1643).    It  belongs,   i^ 

in  a  sensible  and  business-like  man-  parently ,  to  a  class  of  works  not  un- 

ner,  more  often  found  among«the  oommon  in  Spain,  in  whicb  va^oe 

Jesuits  than  among  the  members  of  and  uacertain  statements  take  the 

the  other  orders.   It  is  not  surpris-  pkce  of  simple  narrative,  and  Uie 

ing  that  the  harsher  features  of  the  writer  covers  np  his  stilted 


portrait  should  be  smoothed  down    gyric  with  the  soleom  garb  of  uor- 
nnder  the  friendly  hand  of  the    al  philosophy. 
Jesuit  commemorating  the  deeds 
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BABca,  Alcali,  Valladolid,  and  some  otiier  fdaees, 
and  of  jurists  fix>m  his  several  oouucils,  to  resolve 
certain  qaeries  which  he  propounded.     Among 
the  rest,  he  inquired  whether,  in  case  of  a  defen- 
sive war  with  the  pope,  it  would  not  he  lawful 
to  sequestrate  the  revenues  of  those  persons,  na^ 
tives  or  foreigners,  who  had  benefices  in  Spain^ 
bat  who  refiised  obedience  to  the  orders  of  its  sov* 
eieign;  — whether  he  might  not  lay  an  embargo 
on  all  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  prohibit  any 
remittanee  of  moneys  to  Rome ;  —  whether  a  coun- 
cil might  not  be  convoked  to  determine  the  valid- 
ity of  Paul's  election,,  which,  in  some  particulars, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  irregular; — whether 
inquiry  might  not  be  made  into  the  gross  abuses 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  by  the  Soman  see,  and 
effectual  measures  taken  to  redress  them.      The 
s^g^tion  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  was  a  men- 
ace that  grated  unpleasantly  on  the  pontifical  ear, 
and  was  used  by  European  princes  as  a  sort  of 
counterblast  to  the    threat  of  excommunication. 
The  particular  objects  for  which  this  councU  was 
to  be  summoned  were  not  of  a  kind  to  soothe  the 
irritable  nerves  of  his  holiness.     The  conclave  of 
theologians  and  jurists  made  as  favorable  responses 
as  the  king  had  anticipated  to  his  several  interrog- 
atories; «ad  Philip,  under  so  respectable  a  sanc- 
tion, sent  orders  to  his  viceroy  to  take  effectual 
measures  for  the  protection  of  Naples.^^ 

^*  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,    yariofl  letradoe  j  t^ologot  relativa* 
torn.  X  p.  S7.  —  Consulta  hecba  a    mente  a  lac  desaTenenciafl  con  el 
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Alva  had  not  waited  for  these  orders,  but  had 
busily  employed  himself  in  mustering  his  resources, 
and  in  collecting  troops  from  the  Abruzzi  and  other 
parts  of  his  territory.     As  hostilities  were  inevita- 
ble, he  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  he 
had  time  to  cross  the  Neapolitan  frontier.     Like 
his  master,  however,  the  duke  was  willing  to  re- 
lease himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  personal  re- 
sponsibility  before  taking  up  arms  against  the  head 
of  the  Church.     He  accordingly  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  setting  forth 
in  glowing  terms  the  manifold  grievances  of  his 
sovereign  ;  the  opprobrious  and  insulting  language 
of  Paul ;  the  indignities  offered  to  Philip's  agents, 
and  to  the  imperial  ambassador ;  the  process  insti- 
tuted for  depriving  his  master  of  Naples ;  and, 
lastly,   the   warlike   demonstrations   of  the  pope 
along  the  frontier,  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
designs.     He  conjured  his  holiness  to  pause  before 
he  plunged  his  country  into  war.     As  the  head  of 
the  Church,  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  peace,  not 
to  bring  war  into  Christendom.     He  painted  the 
inevitable  evils  of  vrar,  and  the  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion which  it  must  bring  on  the  fair  fields  of  Italy. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  the  pope's   doing, 
and  his  would  be  the  responsibility.     On  the  part 
of  Naples,  the  war  would  be  a  war  of  defence.    For 
himself,  he  had  no  alternative.      He  wss  placed 

papa,  MS.    Huf  document  is  prMenred  in  'the  archives  of  Siman- 
cas. 
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ihere  to  maintain  the  possessions  of  his  sovereign ; 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  maintain 
them  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.^ 

Alva,  while  making  this  appeal  to  the  pope, 
invoked  the  good  offices  of  the  Venetian  gov* 
enmient  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Vatican.  His  spirited 
manifesto  to  the  pope  was  intrusted  to  a  spedal 
messenger,  a  person  of  some  consideration  in 
Naples.  The  only  reply  which  the  holrheaded 
pontiff  made  to  it  was  to  throw  the  envoy  into 
prison,  and,  as  some  state,  to  put  him  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

Meanwhile,  Alva,  who  had  not  placed  much 
reliance  on  the  success  of  his  appeal,  had  muft* 
tered  a  force,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve  thou- 
sand infantry,  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  a  train 
of  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  His  infemtry  was 
chiefly  made  up  of  Neapolitans,  some  of  whom 
had  seen  but  little  service.  The  strength  of  his 
army  lay  in  his  Spanish  veterans,  forming  one 

^  Nores,  Gaena  fra  Eaolo  Quar-  at  Madrid.  Andrea  was  a  soldier 
tD  e  Filippo  Secondo,  MS.  -^  An-  of  some  experience,  and  his  ae- 
draa,  Gnem  de  Campafia  de  Bo-  count  of  Uieee  transactions  .is  de- 
ma,  (Madrid,  1589,)  p.  14.  —  rived  partly  from  personal  obser- 
dnmmonte,  Historia  di  Napoli,  vation,  and  pardy,  as  he  tells  as, 
tom.  TV.  p.  270.  from  the  most  accredited  witnesses. 

The  most  dvcomstantial  printed  The  Spanish  version  was  made  at 

j^Koant  of  this  war  is  to  be  found  the  suggestion  of  one  of  Philip's 

la  the  work  of  Alessandro  Andrea,  ministers,  —  pretty^  good  evidenoa 

»  NeapcAtan.    It  was  first  pub-  that  the  writer,  in  his  narrative, 

liahed  in  Itafian,  at  Venice,  and  had  demeaned  hhnself  like  a  lojal 

snhsequentlf   translated    by   the  snlject 
anthor  into  Castilian,  and  printed 
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third  of  hifl  fi>ioa  The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
San  Geimano,  a  town  on  the  nortiiem  firontier  of 
the  kingdom.  On  the  first  of  September,  1556, 
Alva,  attended  by  a  gallant  band  of  cavaliers,  left 
the  capital^  and  on  the  fourth  arrived  at  the  place 
appointed.  The  following  day  he  crossed  the  bor* 
ders  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  marched  oa 
Pontecorvo.  He  met  with  no  resistance  from  the 
inhabitants,  who  at  once  threw  open  their  gates 
to  him.  Several  other  places  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Pontecorvo ;  and  Alva,  taking  possession  of 
them,  caused  a  scutcheon  displaying  the  arms  odF 
the  sacred  college  to  be  hung  up  in  the  principal 
church  of  each  town,  with  a  placard  announcing 
that  he  held  it  only  for  the  college,  until  the 
election  of  a  new  pontifFl  By  this  act  he  pro- 
claimed to  the  Christian  world,  that  the  object  of 
the  war,  as  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  was  not 
conquest,  but  defence.  Some  historians  find  in  it 
a  deeper  policy,  —  that  of  exciting  feelings  of  dis- 
trust between  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.^* 

Anagni,  a  place  of  some  strength,  refused  the 
duke's  summons  to  surrender.  He  was  detained 
three  days  before  his  guns  had  opened  a  practicable 
breach  in  the  walls.    He  then  ordered  an  assault* 


i<  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  eodenatdoo,  nut  TeiUTa  a  spaiger 

torn.  X.  p.  25.  —  Carta  del  Duqae  semi  di  disoordia,  e  di  nsma,  Ira  K 

daAlbak]aGobemadom,8deSe-  Caidinali,  ed   fl  Fapa,  tentando 

tiembre,  1656,  MS.  d'  alienarii  da  liii,  e  mostmglt  rerso 

^'In  tai  modo,  Don  solo  Temya  di  loro  riTerenxa,  e  mpetto.*   No- 

a  mitigar  1'  asprezze,  che  portaya  res,  Guerra  fra  FIbu>Io  Quarto  a  Fi- 

•eoo  r  oocupar  le  Teire  dello  stato  lippo  Seoondo,  MS. 
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The  town  was  stormed  and  delivezed  up  to  sack, — 
by  which  phrase  is  to  be  understood  the  perpetx»* 
tion  of  all  those  outrages  which  the  ruthless  code 
of  war  allowed,  in  that  age,  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  defenceless  inhalntants^  without 
regard  to  sex  or  age.^^ 

One  or  two  other  places  which  made  resistance 
shared  the  fitte  of  Anagni;  and  the  duke  of 
Alya,  having  garrisoned  his  new  conquests  with 
such  forces  as  he  coidd  spare,  led  his  victorious 
l^ons  against  Tivoli,  —  a  town  strongly  situated 
on  elevated  ground,  commanding  the  eastern  ap- 
proaches to  the  capital.  The  place  surrendered 
without  attempting  a  defence;  and  Alva,  willing 
to  give  his  men  some  repose,  made  Tivoli  his  head* 
quarters,  while  his  army  spread  over  the  suburbs 
and  adjacent  country,  which  afforded  good  forage 
for  his  cavalry. 

The  rapid  succession  of  these  events,  the  Mi  of 
town  after  town,  and,  above  all,  the  dismal  fate 
of  Anagni,  filled  the  people  of  Bome  with  terror. 
The  women  began  to  hurry  out  of  the  city ;  many 
of  the  men  would  have  followed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  The  panic  was  as 
great  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital.  Amidst  this  general  conster- 
nation, Paul  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  person 
who  retained  his  self-possession.  Navagero,  the 
Venetian  minister,  was  present  when  he  received 


17  Koresy  Guerra  fia  Paolo  Quarto  e  Fiitppo  Secoudo,  M& 
YOi^  I.  22 
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tidings  of  the  stonning  of  Anagni,  and  bean 
witness  to  the  composure  with  which  he  went 
through  the  official  business  of  the  morning,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.^  This  was  in  public; 
but  the  shock  was  sufficiently  strong  to  strike  out 
some  sparkles  of  his  fiery  temper,  as  those  found 
who  met  him  that  day  in  private.  To  the  Yene- 
Uan  agent  who  had  come  to  Bome  to  mediate  a 
peace,  and  who  pressed  him  to  enter  into  some 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  Spaniards,  he 
haughtily  replied,  that  Alva  must  first  recross  the 
frontier,  and  then,  if  he  had  aught  to  solicit,  pre- 
fer his  petition  like  a  dutiful  son  of  the  ChurclL 
This  course  was  not  one  very  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  the  victorious  general.'* 

In  an  interview  with  two  French  gentlemen, 
who,  as  he  had  reason  to  suppose,  were  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  affair  of  a  peace,  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Whoever  would  bring  me  into  a  peace 
with  heretics  is  a  servant  of  the  Devil.  Heaven 
will  take  vengeance  on  him.  I  will  pray  that 
God's  curse  may  fall  on  him.  If  I  find  that  you 
intermeddle  in  any  such  matter,  I  will  cut  your 
h^ids  off  your  shoulders.  Do  not  think  this  an 
empty  threat     I  have  an  eye  in  my  back  on 

16  "  Stara  intrepido,  parlando  ad  se  relatam  aspernatus  in  eo  per- 

delle  cofle  appartenenti  a  quel'  uffi-  sistebat,  ut  Albanus  copias  domom 

zio,  come  se  non  ri  fusse  alcuna  reduceret,  deinde  quod  vellet,  a  se 

tospezione  di  guerra,  non  che  g?  supplicibus   precibus    postnlaret* 

inimici  fussero  vicini  alle  porte."  Sepulveda,  De  Bebus  Gestis  Fhi- 

Belazione  di  Bernardo  Navagero.  lippi  11.,  lib.  I.  cap.  1 7. 

1*  *<  Pontifez  earn  condidonem 
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you,"  —  quoting  an  Italian  proverb,  —  "and  if  I 
find  you  playing  me  fidse^  or  attempting  to  entan- 
gle me  a  second  time  in  an  accursed  truce,  I  swear 
to  you  by  the  eternal  God,  I  will  make  your  heads 
fly  from  your  shoulders,  come  what  may  come  of 
it ! "  "  In  this  way,"  concludes  the  narrator,  one 
of  the  parties,  "  his  holiness  continued  for  nearly 
an  hour,  walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  and 
talking  all  the  while  of  his  own  grierances  and  of 
cutting  off  our  heads,  until  he  had  talked  himself 
quite  out  of  breath."* 

But  the  valor  of  the  pope  did  not  expend  itself 
in  words.  He  instantly  set  about  putting  the 
capital  iu  the  best  state  of  defence.  He  taxed  the 
people  to  raise  funds  for  his  troops,  drew  in  the 
garrisons  from  the  neighboring  places,  formed  a 
body-guard  of  six  or  seven  hundred  horse,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Roman 
levies,  amounting  to  six  thousand  infantry,  well 
equipped  for  the  war.  They  made  a  brave 
show,  with  their  handsome  uniforms  and  their 
banners  richly  emblazoned  with  the  pontifical 
arms.  As  they  passed  in  review  before  his  holi- 
ness, who  stood  at  one  of  the  windows  of  his 
palace,  he  gave  them  his  benediction.  But  the 
edge  of  the  Boman  sword,  according  to  an  old 
proverb,  was  apt  to  be  blimt;  and  these  holiday 
troops  were  soon  found  to  be  no  match  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  Spain. 

^  Siflmondi,  HlsUnre  des  Fnn^ais,  torn.  XVHI.  p.  17. 
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Among  the  soldiers  at  the  pope's  disposal  was  a 
body  of  German  mercenaries,  who  followed  war  as 
a  trade,  and  let  themselves  out  to  the  highest 
bidder.  They  were  Lutherans,  with  little  knowl* 
edge  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  less 
respect  for  it  They  stared  at  its  rites  as  mummer- 
ies, and  made  a  jest  of  its  most  solemn  cerem<mie8, 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  pope.  But  Paul, 
who,  at  other  times,  would  have  punished  offenoss 
like  these  with  the  gibbet  and  the  stake,  coukL  not 
quarrel  with  his  defenders,  and  was  obliged  to 
digest  his  mortification  as  he  best  might  It 
was  remarked  that  the  times  were  sadly  out  ef 
joint,  when  the  head  of  the  Church  had  heraties 
for  his  allies  and  Catholics  for  his  enemies.^ 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Alva  was  lying  at 
TivolL  If  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  panic 
caused  by  his  successes,  he  might,  it  was  thought, 
without  much  difficulty,  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  capital  But  this  did  not  suit  his  policy, 
which  was  rather  to  bring  the  pope  to  terms  than 
to  ruin  him.  He  was  desirous  to  reduce  the  city 
by  cutting  off  its  supplies.  The  possession  of  Tiv« 
oli,  as  already  noticed,  enabled  him  to  command 
the  eastern  approaches  to  Rome,  and  he  now  pro* 
posed  to  make  himself  master  of  Ostia,  and  thus 
destroy  the  communications  with  the  coast 


n  «<  Quel  Pontefice,  che  per  da-  fuooo,  le  loUeiaTa  m  qoesti,  < 

■cuna  di  queste  cose  che  fosse  ca-  in  saoi  defensori."    Belazione  di 

scata  in  un  processo,  avrebbe  con-  Bernardo  Navagero. 
dannato  ognuno  alia  morte  ed  ai 
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AccordiQgly,  drawing  together  his  forces,  he 
quitted  Tiyoli,  and  directed  his  march  across  the 
Gampagna,  south  of  the  Boman  capital.  On  his 
way  he  made  himself  master  of  some  places  be- 
longing to  the  holy  see,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
November  anired  before  Ostia,  and  took  up  a  po- 
sition on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  it  spread 
into  two  branches,  the  northern  one  of  which  was 
called  the  Fiumicino,  or  little  river.  The  town,  or 
rather  viQage,  consisted  of  only  a  few  straggling 
houses,  very  different  from  the  proud  Ostia,  whose 
capacious  harbor  was  once  filled  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  It  was  protected  by  a  citadel 
tf£  some  strength,  garrisoned  by  a  small  but  picked 
body  of  troops,  so  indifferently  provided  with  mil- 
itary stores,  that  it  was  clear  the  government  had 
not  anticipated  an  attack  in  this  quarter. 

The  duke  ordered  a  number  of  boats  to  be  sent 
round  from  Nettuno,  a  place  on  the  coast,  of  which 
he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of  these  he 
fermed  a  bridge,  over  which  he  passed  a  small  de- 
tachment of  his  army,  together  with  his  battering 
train  of  artillery.  The  hamlet  was  easily  taken, 
but,  as  the  citadel  refused  to  surrender,  Alva  laid 
r^;ular  siege  to  it  He  constructed  two  batteries, 
on  which  he  planted  his  heavy  guns,  commanding 
opposite  quarters  of  the  fortress.  He  then  opened 
a  lively  cannonade  on  the  outworks,  which  was 
returned  with  great  spirit  by  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile  he  detached  a  considerable  body  of 
horse,  under  Colonna,  who  swept  the  country  to 
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the  very  walls  of  Borne.  A  squadron  of  cayalry, 
whose  gallant  bearing  had  filled  the  heart  of  the 
old  pope  with  exultation,  sallied  out  against  the 
marauders.  An  encounter  took  place  not  far  firom 
the  city.  The  Romans  bore  themselves  up  bravely 
to  the  shock;  but,  after  splintering  their  lances, 
they  wheeled  about,  and,  without  striking  another 
blow,  abandoned  the  field  to  the  enemy,  who  f<^ 
lowed  them  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  They 
were  so  roughly  handled  in  thdir  flight,  that  the 
valiant  troopers  could  not  be  induced  again  to 
leave  their  walls,  although  Cardinal  Caraffa — who 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  enemy — saUied 
out  with  a  handful  of  his  followers,  to  give  them 
confidence.** 

During  this  time  Alva  was  vigorously  presnng 
the  siege  of  Ostia;  but  though  more  than  a  week 
had  elapsed,  the  besieged  showed  no  disposition  to 
surrender.  At  length,  the  Spanish  commander,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  November,  finding  his  ammu- 
nition nearly  expended  and  his  army  short  of  pro* 
visions,  determined  on  a  general  assault.  Early 
on  the  following  morning,  after  hearing  mass  aa 
usual,  the  duke  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding 
among  the  ranks  to  animate  the  spirits  of  his 
soldiers,  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  A  corps 
of  Italians  was  first  detached,  to  scale  the  works; 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 
It  was  found  impossible  for  their  officers  to  rally 

»  KoreB,  Guena  fra  Paolo  Quarto  e  Filippo  Seoondo,  MS. 
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them,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  assault     A 
picked  body  of  Spanish  in&ntry  was  then  de* 
apatched  on  this  dangerous  service.    With  incred- 
ible difficulty  they  succeeded  in  scaling  the  ram- 
parts, under  a  storm  of  combustibles  and  other 
missiles  hurled  down  by  the  garrison,  and  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  place.    But  here  they  were 
met  with  a  courage  as  dauntless  as  their  own.    The 
straggle  was  long  and  desperate.     There  had  been 
no  such  fighting  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
At  length,  the  duke,  made  aware  of  the  severe 
loss  sustained  by  his  men,  and  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  attempt,  w  darkness  was  setting  in, 
gave  the  signal  for  retreat.     The  assailants  had 
doubtless  the  worst  of  it  in  the  conflict ;  but  the 
besieged,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  with  their  am- 
munition  nearly  exhausted,  and  almost  vidthout 
^Sod,  did    not    feel    themselves   in    condition   to 
sustain  another   assault,   on    the   following   day. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  therefore,   the 
morning  after  the  conflict,  the  brave  garrison  cap 
pitulated,  and  were  treated  with  honor  as  prisoners 
of  war.". 

The  fiite  of  the  campaign  seemed  now  to  be 
decided.  The  pope,  with  his  principal  tovms  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  his  communications  cut 

^  The  details  of  the  riege  of  GathoUco  Don  Filippo  Secondo, 

Ostia  are  giTen  with  more  or  less  con  le  Guerre  de  suoi  Tempi,  (Vi- 

minttteneM  by  Korea,  Gnerra  fra  cenza,  1605,)  torn.  II.  fbl.  146, 147; 

Paolo  Quarto  e  Filippo  Secondo,  Cabrera,  Filipe  S<^ndo,  lib.  U 

MS.;  Andrea,  Gnerra  de  Roma,  cap.  15. 
p.  72  et  seq.;  Campana,  Vita  del 
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off  both  with  the  country  and  the  coast,  may  well 
have  felt  his  inability  to  contend  thus  single- 
handed  against  the  power  of  Spain.  At  all  events, 
his  subjects  felt  it,  and  they  were  not  deteized 
by  his  arrogant  bearing  from  clamoring  loudly 
against  the  continuance  of  this  ruinous  war.  But 
Paul  wotdd  not  hear  of  a  peace.  However  crip- 
pled by  his  late  reverses,  he  felt  confident  of  re- 
pairing them  all  on  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
who,  as  he  now  learned  with  joy,  were  in  fall 
march  across  the  territory  of  Milan.  He  was 
not  so  disinclined  to  a  truce,  which  might  give 
time  for  their  coming. 

Cardinal  Garaffa,  accordingly,  had  a  conference 
with  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  him  for  a  suspension  of  arms.  The 
proposal  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  duke,  who, 
weakened  by  losses  of  every  kind,  was  by  Ao 
means  in  condition  at  the  end  of  an  active  cam- 
paign to  contend  with  a  fresh  army  under  the 
command  of  so  practised  a  leader  ad  the  duke  of 
Guise.  He  did  not  care  to  expose  himself  a  sec- 
ond time  to  an  encounter  with  the  French  general, 
under  disadvantages  nearly  as  great  as  those  which 
had  foiled  him  at  Metz. 

With  these  amiable  dispositions,  a  truce  was 
soon  arranged  between  the  parties,  to  continue 
forty  days.  The  terms  were  honorable  to  Alva, 
since  they  left  him  in  possession  of  all  his  con- 
quests. Having  completed  these  arrangements, 
the  Spanish  commander  broke  up  his  camp  on  the 
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sooAem  bank  of  the  Tiber,  leciossed  the  fron- 
tier, and  in  a  few  days  made  his  triumphant  entry, 
at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  into  the  city  of 
Naples.^ 

So  ended  the  first  campaign  of  the  war  with 
Bome  It  had  given  a  severe  lesson,  that  might 
have  shaken  the  confidence  and  humbled  the  pride 
of  a  pontiff  less  arrogant  than  Paul  the  Fourth. 
But  it  served  only  to  deepen  his  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  stimulate  his  desire  for  ven^ 
geance. 


**  Nores,  Guem  fim  PiEM>lo  Qoar- 
to  e  Filippo  Secondo,  MS.  —  An- 
dna,  Gnem  de  Boma,  p.  86  ettf&q. 

The  Emperor  Charles  ihe  illtii, 
when  on  his  iraj  to  Tnste,  took  a 
veij  diflferent  yiew  from  Alya's  of 
the  trace,  ratiiig  Hie  duke  roundly 
ibr  not  haying  followed  up  the  cap- 
ture of  Ostia  by  a  decisiye  blow, 
iDilflad  of  allowing  the  -Frmch 
tune  to  alter  Italy  and  combine 
with  the  pope.  —  '*£1  emperador 
0^6  todo  k)  que  r.  voA,  due  del 
daqne  y  de  Italia,  y  ha  tornado 
amy  mal  el  hayer  dado  el  dnqne 


ddos  k  sospenmon  de  annas,  y  mii- 
cho  mas  de  hayer  prorrogado  el 
plazo,  por  pareoelle  que  seri  in- 
stromento  para  que  la  gente  del 
Bey  que  baxava  k  Flamonte  se 
juntasse  oon  la  del  Fkqpa,  6  questa 
dilacion  sera  necessitar  al  duque,  y 
estorvalle  el  efiecto  que  pudiera 
hazer,  si  prosigmera  su  yitoria  des- 
poes  de  haber  gfuaado  k  Ostia,  y 
entre  dientes  dixo  otras  coeas  que 
no  pude  comprehender.*  Cttrta 
de  Martin  de  Gaxtela  k  Juaa  Yaa- 
qnea,  Enero  10, 1557,  MS. 
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1657. 

While  the  events  lecorded  in  the  preceding 
pages  were  passing  in  Italy,  the  French  army, 
under  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  arrived  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Piedmont.  That  commander,  on  leaving 
Pdiis,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  consist- 
ing of  twelve  thousand  infantry,  of  which  five 
thousand  were  Swiss,  and  the  rest  French,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  number  of  Gascons.  His 
cavalry  amounted  to  two  thousand,  and  he  was 
provided  with  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  In  ad- 
dition to  this.  Guise  was  attended  by  a  gallant 
body  of  French  gentlemen,  young  for  the  most 
part,  and  eager  to  win  laurels  under  the  renowned 
defender  of  Metz. 

The  French  army  met  with  no  opposition  in  its 
passage  through  Piedmont  The  king  of  Spain 
had  ordered  the  government  of  Milan  to  strengthen 
the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses,  but  to  oppose  no 
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zesistance  to  the  French,  unless  the  lattar  begaa 
hostilities.^  Some  of  the  duke's  counsellors  would 
have  persuaded  him  to  do  so.  His  fisither-in-lawt 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  particular,  who  had  brought 
him  a  reinfixroement  of  six  thousand  troops,  rtrongly 
pressed  ihe  French  general  to  make  sure  of  the 
Mihmese  before  penetmting  to  the  south ;  others 
wise  he  would  leaTe  a  dangerous  enemy  in  his 
rear.  The  Italian  urged,  moreover,  the  importance 
of  such  a  step  in  giving  confidence  to  the  Auge- 
vine  &ction  in  Naples,  and  in  drawing  over  to 
France  those  states  which  hesitated  as  to  their 
policy,  or  which  had  but  lately  consented  to  an 
aUiance  with  Spain* 

France,  at  this  time,  exercised  but  little  inftu- 
ence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Italian  powers.  Genoa, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  revolution,  was  de» 
voted  to  Spain.  The  cooperation  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici4  then  lord  of  Tuscany,  had  been  secured 
by  the  cession  of  Sienna.  The  duke  of  Parma» 
who  had  coquetted  for  some  time  with  the  French 
monarch,  was  won  over  to  Spain  by  the  restorap 
tion  of  Flacentia,  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled 
by  Charles  the  Fifth.  His  young  son,  Alexander 
Famese,  was  sent  as  a  hostage,  to  be  educated 
imder  Philip's  eye,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  —  the 
fruits  of  which  training  were  to  be  gathered  in  the 
war  of  the  Netherlands,  where  he  proved  himself 
the  most  consummate  captain  of  his  time*  Venice, 
firom  her  lonely  watch-tower  on  the  Adriatic,  re- 

1  Sepolyeda,  De  Bebos  Gestis  Fiulippi  IL,  p.  18. 
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guded  at  a  distance  the  political  changes  of  Italy, 
prepared  tp  profit  by  any  chances  in  her  own  &Tor. 
Her  conservatiYe  pdicy,  however,  pion^ted  her 
to  Hiaintain  things  as  £u*  as  possible  in  their  pies* 
ent  position.  She  was  most  desirous  that  the 
existing  equilibritun  should  not  be  disturbed  by 
ike  introduction  of  any  new  power  on  the  theatre 
ef  Italy ;  and  she  had  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
invitation  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  mediate  an 
accommodation  between  the  contending  parties. 
This  pacific  temper  found  little  encouragement 
from  the  belligerent  pontiff  who  had  brought  the 
war  upon  Italy. 

The  advice  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  however 
judicious  in  itself,  was  not  relished  by  lus  son-in- 
law,  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  was  anxious  to  press 
forward  to  Naples  as  the  proper  scene  of  his  con- 
quests. The  pope,  too,  called  on  him,  in  the  most 
peremptory  terms,  to  hasten  his  march,  as  Naples 
was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The  French 
commander  had  the  address  to  obtain  instructions 
to  the  same  effect  from  his  own  court,  by  whic^  he 
aflfected  to  be  decided.  His  Italian  &ther-in-law 
was  so  much  disgusted  by  this  determination,  that 
he  instantly  quitted  the  camp,  and  drew  off  his  sis 
thousand  soldiers,  declaring  that  he  needed  all  he 
could  muster  to  protect  his  own  states  against  the 
troops  of  Milan.^ 

Thus  shorn  of  his  Italian  reinforcement,  the 


s  Nores,  Quern  fraFtolo  Quarto  e  Filippo  Secondo,  MS.  —  Andreii 
Goena  de  Roma,  p.  165. 
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duke  of  Guise  ^resumed  his  march,  and,  entering 
the  States  of  the  Church,  followed  down  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  passing  through  Ravenna  and 
Bimini ;  then,  striking  into  the  interior,  he  halted 
at  Gesi,  where  he  found  good  accommodationfi  for 
his  men  and  abundant  forage  f(Hr  the  horses. 

Learing  his  army  in  their  pleasant  quarters,  he 
soon  after  repaired  to  Borne,  in  order  to  arrange 
with  the  pope  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
graciously  received  by  Paul,  who  treated  him  with 
distinguished  honor  as  the  loyal  champion  of  the 
Okurch.  Emboldened  by  the  presence  of  the 
French  army  in  his  dominions,  the  pope  no 
longer  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  renewal  of  the 
war  against  Spain.  The  Roman  levies,  scattered 
over  the  Campagna,  assaulted  the  places  but  feebly 
garriscmed  by  the  Spaniards.  Most  of  them,  in* 
dading  Tivoli  and  Ostia,  were  retaken ;  and  the 
hatlghty  bosom  of  the  pontiff  swelled  with  exulta* 
tion  as  he  anticipated  the  speedy  extinction  of  the 
Spanidi  rule  in  Italy. 

After  some  days  consumed  in  the  Vatican,  Guise 
rejoined  his  army  at  Gesi.  He  was  fortified  by 
abundant  assurances  of  aid  from  his  holiness,  and 
he  was  soon  joined  by  one  of  Paul's  nephews,  the 
duke  of  Montebello,  with  a  slender  reinforcement. 
It  was  determined  to  cross  the  Neapolitan  frontier 
at  once,  and  to  b^;in  operations  by  the  siege  of 
OamplL 

This  was  a  considerable  place,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fruitful  territory.     The  native  popular 
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tion  had  been  greafly  increased  by  the  influx  of 
people  from  the  surrounding  country,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Campli  as  a  place  of  security.  But 
ihey  did  little  for  its  defence.  It  did  not  long 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  who  carried 
the  town  by  storm.  The  men  —  all  who  made 
resistance  — were  put  to  the  sword.  The  women 
were  abandoned  to  the  Hcentious  soldiery.  The 
houses,  first  pillaged,  were  then  fired;  and  the 
once  flourishing  place  was  soon  oonvarted  into  a 
heap  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  booty  was  great, 
for  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  had  brou^t 
their  eflects  thither  for  safety,  and  a  huge  aznount 
of  gold  and  silver  was  found  in  the  dwdlings. 
The  cellars,  too,  were  filled  with  delicate  wines  ; 
and  the  victors  abandoned  themselves  to  feasting 
and  wassail,  while  the  wretched  dtizens  wandered 
like  spectres  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  habi* 
tations.* 

The  fate  of  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
hard  indeed.  She  had  advanced  &r  beyond  the 
age  in  most  of  the  arts  which  belong  to  a  civilized 
community.  Her  cities,  even  her  smaller  towns, 
throughout  the  country,  displayed  the  evidences  of 
architectural  taste.  They  were  filled  with  stately 
temples  and  elegant  mansions;  the  squares  were 
ornamented  with  fountains  of  elaborate  workman- 
ship; the  rivers  were  spanned  by  arches  of  solid 

'N<NPe8,6aMnifi»FaoloQiiarto    Thon,  Kstoire  UniTenellfl^  ton. 

e  Filippo  Secondo,  MS.  —  Andrea,    IQ.  p.  86.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 
Guerra  de  Soma,  p.  220.  —  De    gundo,  Ub.  HI.  cap.  9. 
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WBaoDiy.  The  pxivate  m  well  as  pubitic  edifices 
wexe.  jEumshed  with  eosdy  works  of  art,  of  which 
the  value  was  less  in  the  mateiial-than  in  the  exe- 
entioii.  A  genemtioii  had  scaxcely  passed  since 
Miohael  Angeh>  and  Baphael  had  produced  their 
ttirades  of  sculpture  and  of  painting;  and  now  CSoiv 
i^ggio,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Titian  were  fiUing  their 
country  with  those  inuaortal  productions  which  have 
been  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  succeeding  ages. 
Letters  kept  pace  with  art  The  magical  strains  of 
AxioBto  had  scarodly  died  away  when  a  greater  bard 
had  arisen  in  Tasso,  to  take  up  the  tale  of  Chris* 
tian  chivalry.  This  extraordinary  combination  of 
elegant  art  and  Uterary  culture  was  the  more  re- 
maxkable,  from  the  contrast  presented  by  the  con- 
£tian  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  then  first  rising  into 
the  l%ht  of  a  higher  civilization.  But,  with  all 
this  intellectual  progress,  Italy  was  sadly  deficient 
in  some  qualities  found  among  the  hardier  sons  of 
the  north,  and  which  seem  indispensable  to  a  na- 
tional existence.  She  could  boast  of  her  artists, 
her  poets,  her  politicians ;  but  of  few  real  patriots, 
tern  who  seated  their  own  hopes  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  The  freedom  of  the  old 
Italian  republics  had  passed  away.  There  was 
scarcely  one  that  had  not  surrendered  its  liberties 
to  a  master.  The  principle  of  union  for  defence 
against  foreign  aggression  was  as  little  understood 
as  the  principle  of  political  liberty  at  home.  The 
states  were  jealous  of  one  another.  The  cities 
were  jealous  of  one  another,  and  were  often  torn 
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by  &ction8  within  ^amsel^rea.  Thus  tbmi  in- 
dividual strength  was  alike  ineffectnal,  whedier 
for  self-govemment  or  self-defence.  The  gift  of 
beauty  which  Italy  possessed  ui  so  extraordinary 
a  degree  only  made  her  a  more  tempting  prise  to 
the  spoiler,  whom  she  had  not  the  strength  or  the 
courage  to  resist  The  Turkish  corsair  fell  upon 
her  coasts,  plundered  her  maritime  towns,  and 
swept  off  their  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The 
European,  scarcely  less  barbarous,  crossed  the 
Alps,  and,  striking  into  the  interior,  &11  upon 
the  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay  sheltered  among 
the  hills  and  ui  the  quiet  valleys,  and  converted 
them  into  heaps  of  ruins.  HI  fiures  it  with  the 
land  which,  in  an  age  of  violence,  has  givai  itself 
up  to  the  study  of  the  graceful  and  the  beautifnl, 
to  the  neglect  of  those  hardy  virtues  which  can 
alone  secure  a  nation's  iod^iendenoe. 

From  the  smoking  ruins  of  Campli,  Guise  led 
his  troops  against  Givitella,  a  town  but  a  few  miks 
distant  It  was  built  round  a  conical  hill,  the  top 
of  which  was  crowned  by  a  fortress  well  lined  vnth 
artillery.  It  was  an  important  place  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  frontier,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  had 
thrown  into  it  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men 
under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  officer,  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Fiore.  The  French  general  con- 
sidered that  the  capture  of  this  post,  so  soon  fid- 
lowiag  the  sack  of  Campli,  would  spread  terror 
among  the  Neapolitaiis,  and  encourage  those  of 
the  Angevine  faction  to  declare  openly  ui  his  fitvor. 
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Ab  the  plaee  lefused  to  surrender,  he  prepared 
to  beaii^  it  in  form,  throwing  up  intrenchments, 
and  only  waiting  for  his  heavy  guns  to  begin 
actiye  hostilities.  He  impatiently  expected  their 
airivai  for  some  days,  when  he  caused  four  bat- 
teries to  be  erected,  to  operate  simultaneously 
against  four  quarters  of  the  town.  After  a  brisk 
cannonade,  which  was  returned  by  the  besieged 
irith  equal  spirit,  and  with  stiU  greater  loss  to  the 
en^ny,  &om  his  exposed  position,  the  duke,  who 
had  op^oied  a  breach  in  the  works,  prepared  for  a 
g^ieral  assault  It  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
ioQipetuQsity  of  the  French,  but  was  repulsed  with 
courage  by  the  Italians.  More  than  once  Hie  as* 
sailants  were  brought  up  to  the  breach,  and  as 
OEften  driven  back  with  slaughter.  The  duke, 
convinced  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  was 
obliged  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  again  renewed  the 
cannonade  firom»  his  batteries,  keeping  it  up  ^ht 
and  day,  though,  from  the  vertical  direction  of  the 
file,  with  comparatively  little  effect  The  French 
camp  offered  a  surer  mark  to  the  guns  of  Civi- 
tella. 

The  women  of  the  place  displayed  an  intre* 
I^dity  equal  to  that  of  the  men.  Armed  with 
buckler  and  cuirass,  they  might  be  seen  by  the 
side  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  in  the  most 
exposed  situations  on  the  ramparts;  and,  as  one 
was  shot  down,  another  stepped  forward  to  take 
the  ]^ace   of  her  fidlen   comrade.^    The  fate  of 

4  Andrea,  Goerra  de  Soma,  p.  226. 
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Campli  had  taught  them  to  expect  no  meicy  from 
the  Tictor,  and  they  piefim^ed  death  to  ^honor. 

As  day  after  day  passed  on  in  the  same  monoto- 
nous manner,  Cruise's  troops  became  weary  of  their 
inactive  lifa  The  mercurial  spirits  of  the  Fiench 
soldier,  which  overleaped  every  obstacle  in  his  path, 
were  often  found  to  evaporate  in  the  tedium  of 
protracted  operations,  where  there  was  neither  inci- 
dent nor  excitement.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
better  suited  to  the  patient  and  persevering  Span- 
iard. The  men  began  openly  to  murmur  against 
the  pope,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
their  troubles.  They  were  led  by  priests,  they 
said,  **  who  knew  much  more  of  praying  than  of 
fighting."* 

Guise  himself  had  causes  of  disgust  with  the 
pontiff  which  he  did  not  care  to  ccmceal.  For  aU 
the  splendid  promises  of  his  holiness,  he  had  re- 
ceiv|fl  few  supplies  either  of  menf  ammunition,  or 
money;  and  of  the  Angevine  lords  not  one  had 
ventured  to  declare  in  his  &vor  or  to  take  service 
under  his  banner.  He  urged  all  this  with  much 
warmth  on  the  pope's  nephew,  the  duke  of  Monte- 
bello.  The  Italian  recriminated  as  warmly,  till 
the  dialogue  was  abruptly  ended,  it  is  said,  by 
the  duke  of  Guise  throwing  a  napkin,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  a  dish,  at  the  head  of  his 
ally.*  However  this  may  be,  Montebello  left  the 
camp  in  disgust  and  returned  to  Rome.     But  the 

>  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,        *  Sianondi,  EBstoire  des  Frao- 
tom.  X.  p.  40.  fais,  torn.  XVIII.  p.  39. 
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ctefeoider  of  the  Ghuroli  was  too  important  a  per- 
son to  quarrel  with,  and  Paol  deemed  it  pru- 
dent,  &r  tibie  present,  at  least,  to  stifle  his  re- 
sentment 

Meanwhile  heavy  rains  set  in,  causing  great 
ttinoyance  to  the  French  troops  in  their  quarter^ 
spoiling  their  provisions,  and  doing  great  damage 
to  thdr  powder.  The  same  rain  £d  good  service 
to  the  besieged,  by  filling  their  cisterns.  "God,** 
exdaimedthe  pro&ne  Guise,  ^^must  have  turned 
Spaniard."^ 

While  lliese  events  were  taking  place  in  the 
north  of  Naples,  the  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  south, 
was  making  active  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  seen  with  satisfiiction  the 
time  consumed  by  his  antagonist,  first  at  Gesi,  and 
afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Civitella;  and  he  had 
fully  profited  by  ihe  delay.  On  reaching  the  city 
of  Naples,  he  had  summoned  a  parliament  of  the 
great  barons,  had  clearly  exposed  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  and  demanded  an  extraordinary  loan 
of  two  millions  of  ducats.  The  loyal  nobles 
readily  responded  to  the  call;  but  as  not  more 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  could  be 
inatantly  raised,  an  order  was  obtained  from  the 
council,  requiring  the  governors  of  the  several 
provinces  to  invite  the  great  ecclesiastics  in  their 
districts  to  advance  the  remaining  two  thirds  of 
the  loan.     In   case  they  did  not  consent  with  a 

7  **Eiicendido  de  colera,  vino    EspaiSol.''      Andrea,    Guerra   dn 
a  deztr>  Que  Dios  se  auia  buelto    Boma,  p.  228. 
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good  grace,  they  weze  to  be  fbroed  to  comgLy  by 
the  seizure  of  thdr  xeveaues.^ 

By  anoth^er  decree  of  the  council,  the  gold  and 
silTer  plate  belonging  to  the  monasteries  and 
churches,  throughout  the  kingdom,  after  being 
valued,  was  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  goyem* 
ment  A  quantity  of  it,  belonging  to  a  city  in  the 
Abruzzi,  was  in  &ct  put  up  to  be  s^it  to  Na^des; 
but  it  caused  such  a  tumult  among  the  people,  th«t 
it  was  found  expedient  to  suspend  proceedings  in 
the  matter  for  the  present 

The  viceroy  still  further  ailarged  his  resources 
by  the  sequestration  of  the  revenues  belonging  to 
such  ecclesiastics  as  resided  in  Bome.  By  these 
various  expedients,  the  duke  of  Alva  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  sufficient  funds  for  carrying 
on  the  war  as  he  desired.  He  mustered  a  force  ol 
twenty-two,  or,  as  some  accounts  state,  twenty-five 
thousand  men.  Of  diese  three  thousand  only  were 
Spanish  veterans,  five  thousand  were  Germans, 
and  the  remainder  Italians,  chiefly  from  the 
Abruzzi, — for  the  most  part  raw  recruits,  on 
whom  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed.  He  had 
besides  seven  hundred  men-at-arms  and  fifteen 
hundred  light  horse.  His  army  therefore,  though, 
as  &r  as  the  Italians  were  concerned,  inferior  in 
discipline  to  that  of  his  antagonist,  was  greatly 
superior  in  numbers.^ 

8  Giuuione,  Xstoria  di  Ni^mU,    e  Filippo  Secondo,  MS. — Aiicln«i 
torn.  X.  p.  85.  GuerradeEoiiia,p.287.— Omoro^ 

0  Nores,  Guerra  fra  Paolo  Quarto    Albas  Yita,  tom.  II.  p.  64L 
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Lot  a  oannoil  of  war  that  wae  called,  some 
were  of  opmion  tbat  the  yioeroy  should  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  await  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital.  Bnt 
Alva  looked  on  this  as  a  tumid  conrse,  arguing 
distrust  in  himself  and  likely  to  infuse  distrust 
into  his  followers.  He  determined  to  mardi  at 
once  against  the  enemy,  and  prevent  his  gaming 
a  permanent  foo&old  in  the  kingdom. 

Fescara,  on  the  Adriatic,  was  appointed  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  army,  and  Alva  quitted 
the  city  of  Naples  for  that  place  on  the  eleventh  of 
Apdl,  1557.  Here  he  concentrated  his  whole 
strength,  and  received  his  artillery  and  military 
atoses,  which  were  brought  to  him  by  water. 
Having  reviewed  his  troops,  he  began  his  maroh 
to  the  north.  On  reaching  Rio  Umano,  he 
detached  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  get  pos* 
session  of  Giulia  Nuova,  a  town  of  some  impor- 
tance lately  seized  by  the  enemy.  Alva  sup- 
posed, and  it  seems  correctly,  that  the  French 
commander  had  securec^  this  as  a  good  place  of 
letreat  iu  case  of  his  failure  before  Civitella,  since 
its  position  was  such  as  would  enable  him  readily 
to  keep  up  his  communications  with  the  sea.  The 
French  garrison  sallied  out  against  the  Spaniards, 
but  were  driven  back  with  loss;  and,  as  Alva*s 
troops  followed  close  in  their  rear,  the  enemj 
fled  in  confusion  through  the  streets  of  the  dty, 
and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In  this 
dommodious  position,  the  viceroy  for  the  present 
took  up  his  quarters. 
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On  the  ai^nroftdi  of  tihie  l^paniih  anny,  the  Atke 
of  Gaifle  flaw  the  neoessity  oi  biinging  his  open^ 
tions  againflt  Givitella  to  a  decisiYe  issue.  He 
accordingly,  as  a  last  effort,  prepared  lor  a  geaoal 
assault  But,  although  it  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit,  it  was  repulsed  widi  rtill  greater  by 
the  garrison ;  and  the  French  comjtnander,  deq^y 
mortified  at  his  repeated  ftilures,  saw  the  neoe0» 
sity  of  abandoning  the  siege.  He  could  not  ^Eeot 
even  this  without  sustaining  some  loss  from  the 
brave  defenders  of  Civitella,  who  sallied  out  on 
his  rear,  as  he  drew  off  his  discomfited  iroops  to 
the  neighboring  valley  of  Nireto.  Thus  en4fed 
the  siege  of  Civitella,  which,  by  the  confidenee  it 
gave  to  the  loyal  Ndstpolitans  throughout  die  eou&<* 
try,  as  well  as  by  the  leisure  it  afibrded  to  Alva 
for  mustering  his  resources,  may  be  said  to  have 
decided  the  &te  of  the  war.  The  siege  lasted 
twaity-two  days,  during  foiurteen  of  whidi  the 
guns  from  the  fi>ur  batteries  of  the  French  had 
played  incessantly  on  the  beleaguered  city.  The 
viceroy  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  in  token  of  respect 
for  it,  granted  some  important  immmiities,  to  be 
enjoyed  for  ever  by  the  dtizens  of  CiviteUa.  The 
women,  too,  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  honoie, 
as  whoever  married  a  maiden  of  Civitella  was  to  be 
allowed  the  same  immunities,  from  whatever  pait 
of  the  country  he  might  come.^ 

^^  The  particalan  of  the  siq^e    res,  Gnerra  frft  Ftolo  Qoarlo  e 
of  Ciyitella  may  be  found  in  No-    Filippo  Seoondo,  MS. ;   Andrea, 
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The  two  snooies  were  now  quartezed  wifluB  a 
few  miles  oi  each  otker.  Yet  no  demonstration 
mis  made,  on  either  side,  of  bringing  matters  to 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  This  was  foieign  to  Alva's 
poficj,  and  was  not  to  be  expected  from  Guise,  so 
iafenor  in  stnoigth  to  his  antagonist  On  the 
vieeioy's  quitting  Giulia  Nuova,  howeyer,  to 
(xxropy  a  position  somewhat  nearer  the  French 
quarters.  Guise  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  remain 
ibete  any  longer,  but,  breaking  up  his  camp,  re-  • 
tiested,  with  his  whole  army,  across  the  Tronto, 
aad,  without  further  delay,  evacuated  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  Spanish  general  made  no  attempt  to  pursue, 
or  even  to  molest  his  adrersaiy  in  his  retreat.  For 
this  he  has  been  severely  criticized,  more  particu- 
larly  as  the  passage  of  a  river  offers  many  points 
of  advantage  to  an  assailant  But,  in  truth,  Alva 
nevar  resorted  to  fighting  when  he  could  gain 
his  end  without  it  In  an  appeal  to  arms,  however 
&vorable  may  be  the  odds,  there  must  always  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  result  But  the  odds  here 
were  not  so  decisively  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards 
as  they  appeared.  The  duke  of  Guise  carried  off 
his  battalions  in  admirable  order,  protecting  his 
rear  with  the  flower  of  his  infentry  and  with  his 
cavalry,  in  which  last  he  was  much  superior  to 
his  enemy.     Thus  the  parts  of  the  hostile  armies 

Gnem  de  Soma,  p.  222  et  seq.;  lib.  IQ.  oap.  9;  De  Thou,  Histone 
Qvorio,  Albm  Vita,  torn.  IL  pp.  Uniyenelle,  torn,  HL  p.  87  e^ 
M  -  59 ;  Cabre^^  illipe  Segnndo,    seq.,  && 
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likely  to  have  been  brought  into  immi^iate  conflict 
would  have  afforded  no  certain  assurance  of  suo 
cess  to  the  Spaniards.  Alva's  object  had  been, 
not  so  much  to  defeat  the  French  as  to  drfend 
Naples.  This  he  had  now  adiieved,  with  bat 
little  loss ;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of 
greater,  he  was  willing,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
proyerb,  to  make  a  bridge  of  silver  for  the  flying 
foe.^^  In  the  words  of  Alva  himself,  "he  had  no 
idea  of  staking  the  kingdom  of  Naples  against  the 
^nbroidered  coat  of  the  duke  of  Guise." " 

On  the  retreat  of  the  French,  Alva  laid  siege  at 
once  to  two  or  three  places,  of  no  great  note,  in 
the  capture  of  which  he  and  his  lieutenants  were 
guilty  of  the  most  deliberate  cruelty;  though, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  chronicler,  it  was  not 
cruelty,  but  a  wholesome  severity,  designed  as  a 
warning  to  such  petty  places  not  to  defy  the  royal 
authority.^  Soon  after  this,  Alva  himself  crossed 
the  Tronto,  and  took  up  a  position  not  far  removed 
from  the  French,  who  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ascoli.  Although  the  two  armies  were  but  a  few 
miles  asunder,  there  was  no  attempt  at  hostilities, 
with  the  exception  of  a  skirmish  in  which  but  a 
small  number  on  either  side  were  engaged,  and 

11  ^  Qaiso  goardar  el  precepto  ra  y  Figueroa,  Resultas  de  la  Yida 

de  gaerra  que  68 :  Hazer  la  paente  del  Duque  de  Alra,  p.  66. 

de  plate  al  enemigo,  que  ae  Ta.**  ^  *'  Quifo  uaar  alii  deste  MTen- 

Andrea,    Guerra    de    Boma,    p.  dad,  no  por  craeza,  amo  para  dar 

285.  ezemplo  a  los  otroa,  qne  no  le 

1*  "  No  penaava  jagar  el  Reyno  atrenieaBe  nn  Ingarejo  a  defenderaa 

de  Napolea  contra  una  caaaca  de'  de  un   exercito  reaL"     Andieai 

bipcado  del  Duque  de  Guiaa."  Ye-  Gneira  de  Roma,  p.  299. 
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which  terminated  in  fiivor  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
state  of  things  was  at  length  ended  by  a  summons 
from  the  pope  to  the  French  commander  to  draw 
nearer  to  Bome,  as  he  needed  his  presence  for  the 
protection  of  the  capital.  The  duke,  glad,  no 
doubt,  of  so  honorable  an  apology  for  his  retreat, 
and  satisfied  with  having  so  long  held  his  ground 
against  a  force  superior  to  his  own,  fell  back,  in 
good  order,  upon  Tivoli,  which,  as  it  commanded 
the  great  avenues  to  Rome  on  the  east,  and  afford- 
ed good  accommodations  for  his  troops,  he  made 
his  head-quarters  for  the  present  The  manner  in 
which  the  duke  of  Alva  adhered  to  the  plan  of 
defensive  operations  settled  at  the  begmning  of 
the  campaign,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  tempted  most  men  to  depart 
from  such  a  plan,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  per- 
severance and  inflexible  spirit  It  proves,  more- 
over, the  empire  which  he  held  over  the  minds  of 
his  followers,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
could  maintain  implicit  obedience  to  his  orders. 

The  cause  of  the  pope's  alarm  was  the  rapid 
successes  of  Alva's  confederate,  Mark  Antony 
Colonna,  who  had  defeated  the  papal  levies,  and 
taken  on6  place  after  another  in  the  Campagna, 
till  the  Romans  began  to  tremble  for  their  capital 
Colonna  was  now  occupied  with  the  si^e  of  Segni, 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Alva,  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  French, 
resolved  to  march  to  his  support.  He  accordingly 
recrossed  the   Tronto,  and,  passing  througli   the 
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Neapolitan  territory,  halted  &r  some  days  at  Sora. 
He  then  traversed  the  frontier,  but  had  not  pen^ 
trated  iar  into  the  Campagna  when  he  received 
tidings  of  the  £eJl  of  SegnL  That  strong  place, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  had  been  taken  by  storm. 
All  the  usual  atrocities  were  perpetrated  by  the 
brutal  soldiery.  Even  the  sanctity  of  the  convents 
did  not  save  them  from  pollution.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Colonna  interfered  to  prevent  these  excesses. 
The  voice  of  authority  was  little  heeded  in  Hxe 
tempest  of  passion. — It  mattered  little,  in  that  age^ 
into  whose  hands  a  captured  city  fell ;  Germans, 
French,  Italians,  it  was  all  the  same.  The  wretch- 
ed town,  so  lately  flourishing,  it  might  be,  in  all 
the  pride  of  luxury  and  wealth,  was  claimed  as  the 
£Edr  spoil  of  the  victors.  It  was  their  prize-money, 
which  served  in  default  of  payment  of  their  long 
arrears,  —  usually  long  in  those  days ;  and  it  was 
a  mode  of  payment  as  convenient  for  the  general 
as  for  his  soldiers." 

The  fell  of  Segni  caused  the  greatest  constemar 
tion  in  the  capital  The  next  thing,  it  was  said, 
would  be  to  assault  the  capital  itsel£  Paul  the 
Fourth,  incapable  of  fear,  was  filled  with  impotent 
fury.  *'  They  have  taken  Segni,"  he  said  in  a  con- 
clave of  the  cardinals ;  "  they  have  murdered  the  peo- 
ple, destroyed  their  property,  fired  their  dwellings. 
Worse  than  this,  they  will  next  pillage  Palliano. 
Even  this  will  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  cru- 

14  And]<ea,  Guem  de  Soma,  p.    p.  96.  —  Nores,  Gueira  ira  Bub 
J02.— Omiw,  AUmb  Vita,  torn.  n.    Quarto  e  Filippo  Secmido,  MS. 
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elty.  They  will  sack  the  city  of  Borne  itself;  nor 
will  they  respect  even  my  person.  But,  for  my- 
self, I  long  to  be  with  Christ,  and  await  without 
fear  the  crown  of  martyrdom/*  ^  Paul  the  Fourth, 
after  having  brought  this  tempest  upon  Italy,  b^ 
gan  to  consider  himself  a  martyr ! 

Yet  eyen  in  this  extremity,  though  urged  on  all 
sides  to  make  concessions,  he  would  abate  nothing 
of  his  haughty  tone.  He  insisted,  as  a  sine  qua 
nan^  that  Alva  should  forthwith  leave  the  Eoman 
territory  and  restore  his  conquests.  When  these 
conditions  were  reported  to  the  duke,  he  coolly 
remarked,  that  '^  his  holiness  seemed  to  be  under 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  his  own  army  was 
before  Naples,  instead  of  the  Spanish  army  being 
at  the  gates  of  Rome."  ^ 

After  the  surrender  of  Segni,  Alva  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Italian  forces,  and  marched  to 
the  town  of  Colona,  in  the  Campagna,  where  for 
the  present  he  quartered  his  army.  Here  he 
formed  the  plan  of  an  enterprise,  the  adventurous 
character  of  which  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  his  habitual  caution.  This  was  a  night  as- 
sault  on  Rome.     He  did  not  communicate  his 


^  ^  Lob  enemigos  han  tornado  a  ^  Si  moetrd  pTontiMiiiioe  dispoito 

SeSa  oon  saco,  mueite,  y  fuego.  di  soBtenere  il  martaria"    Norea, 

Bntraran  en  Boma,  7  la  sa-  Guerra  fVa  Paolo  Quarto  e  Filippo 

queraoy  y  prenderan  {vmi  penona;  Seoondo,  MS. 

y  yo,  que  deaseo  ser  c6  ChnBto,  i<  Andrea,  Gnerra  de  Boma,  p^ 

aguau^io  sin  miedo  la  corona  del  806. 
martirio."     Andrea,  Gnerra  de  Bo- 
na, p.  303. 
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whole  purpose  to  his  officers,  but  simply  ordered 
them  to  prepare  to  march  on  the  following  night, 
the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  against  a  neighboring 
dty,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  disclose.  It 
was  a  wealthy  place,  he  said,  but  he  was  most 
anxious  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  either  their  persons  or  property. 
The  soldiers  should  be  forbidden  even  to  enter  the 
dwellings ;  but  he  promised  that  the  loss  of  booty 
should  be  compensated  by  increase  of  pay.  The 
men  were  to  go  lightly  armed,  without  baggage, 
and  with  their  shirts  over  their  mail,  affording 
the  best  means  of  recognizing  one  another  in  the 
dark. 

The  night  was  obscure,  but  unfortunately  a 
driving  storm  of  rain  set  in,  which  did  such  dam- 
age to  the  roads  as  greatly  to  impede  the  march, 
and  the  dawn  was  nigh  at  hand  when  the  troops 
reached  the  place  of  destination.  To  their  great 
surprise,  they  then  imderstood  that  the  object  of 
attack  was  Rome  itself 

Alva  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in 
a  meadow,  and  sent  forward  a  small  party  to  re* 
connoitre  the  capital,  which  seemed  to  slumber  in 
quiet.  But,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  Spaniards 
saw  a  great  light,  as  if  occasioned  by  a  multitude 
of  torches,  that  seemed  glancing  to  and  fro  with- 
in the  walls,  inferring  some  great^  stir  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  quarter.  Soon  after  this,  a 
few  horsemen  were  seen  to  issue  from  one  of  the 
gates,  and  ride  off  in  the  direction  of  the  French 
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camp  at  TiyoIL  The  duke,  on  receiving  the 
xeport,  was  satisfied  that  the  Bomans  had,  in 
some  way  or  other,  got  notice  of  his  design; 
that  the  horsemen  had  gone  to  give  the  alarm 
to  the  French  in  TivoU;  and  that  he  should 
soon  find  himself  between  two  enemies.  Not 
relishing  this  critical  position,  he  at  once  aban- 
doned his  design,  and  made  a  rapid  counter- 
march on  the  place  he  had  left  the  preceding 
ev^iing. 

In  his  conjectures  the  duke  was  partly  in  the 
right  and  partly  in  the  wrong.  The  lights  which 
were  seen  glancing  within  the  town  were  owing  to 
the  watchfulness  of  Caraffa,  who,  from  some  appre- 
hensions of  an  attack,  in  consequence  of  informa- 
tion he  had  received  of  preparations  in  the  Spanish 
camp,  was  patrolling  this  quarter  before  daybreak 
to  see  that  all  was  safe;  but  the  horsemen  who 
left  the  gates  at  that  early  hour  in  the  direction 
of  the  French  camp  were  far  from  thinking  that 
hostile  battalions  lay  within  gunshot  of  their 
walls.^^ 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  this  strange 
affair.  Some  historians  assert  that  it  was  not  the 
duke's  design  to  attack  Rome,  but  only  to  make  a 
feint,  and,  by  the  panic  which  he  would  create,  to 
afford  the  pope  a  good  pretext  for  terminating  the 


17  Kotos,  Gnerrafra  Paolo  Qnai^  Tagero.  —  Osaorio,    AlbtB    Vita, 

to  e  Filii^  Secondo,  MS.  —  An-  torn.  II.  p.  117  et  seq.  —  Cabrera, 

drea,  Guena  de  Boma,  pp.  806  -  Filipe  Segando,  lib.  lY.  cap.  11. 
311. — Belasione  di  BemaJdo  Na- 
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war.  In  support  of  this,  it  is  said  that  he  told  his 
son  Ferdinand,  just  before  his  departure,  that  he 
feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  troops 
from  sacking  the  city,  if  they  once  set  foot  in  it," 
Other  accounts  state  that  it  was  no  feint,  but  a 
surprise  meditated  in  good  earnest,  and  defeated 
only  by  the  apparition  of  the  lights  and  the  seem- 
ing state  of  preparation  in  which  the  place  was 
found.  Indeed,  one  writer  asserts  that  he  saw  the 
scaling-ladders,  brought  by  a  corps  of  two  hundred 
arquebusiers,  who  were  appointed  to  the  service  of 
mounting  the  walls.^ 

The  Venetian  minister,  Navagero,  assures  us 
that  Alva's  avowed  purpose  was  to  secure  the  per- 
son of  his  holiness,  which,  he  thought,  must  bring 
the  war  at  once  to  a  close.  The  duke's  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Sangiacomo,  had  warned  his  nephew, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  not  to  incur  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen  who  had  served  under  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  all 
of  whom,  sooner  or  later,  had  come  to  a  miser- 
able end.^  This  warning  may  have  made  some 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Alva,  who,  however 
inflexible  by  nature,   had  consci^itious  scruples 

^  <*  Dizo  a  Don  Fernando  de  Figliuol  mio,  avete  &tto  bene  a 

Toledo  su  liijo  estas  palabras :  To-  non  entrare  in  Roma,  come  so  chc 

mo  que  hemos  de  saquear  a  Bmna,  ayete  potato ;  e  vi  esorto  che  non 

J  no  querria."    Andrea,  Guerra  lo  facciate  mai ;  perch^  tutti  qnelli 

de  Roma,  p.  312.  della  nostra  nazione  che  si  troTa> 

^  Ibid.,  ubi  snpra.  rono  all'  ultimo  sacco,  sono  capitati 

*^  **  n  Cardinal  Sangiacomo,  sno  male."   Relaadone  di  Bernardo  Na- 

zio,  dopo  la  tregua  di  quaranta  vagero. 
giomi,  fu  a  vederlo  e  gli  dSsse : 
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of  his  own,  and  was,  no  doubt,  accessible  as  oth- 
ers of  his  time  to  arguments  founded  on  super- 
stition. 

We  cannot  but  admit  tiliat  the  whole  affair,^ — 
the  preparations  for  the  assault,  the  counsel  to  the 
officers,  and  the  sudden  retreat  on  suspicion  of  a 
discoverj, — all  look  very  much  like  earnest  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  duke,  as  the  Venetian  as- 
serts, may  haye  intended  notiiing  beyond  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  pope.  But  that  the  matter  would  have 
stopped  there,  no  one  will  believe.  Once  fidrly 
within  the  walls,  even  the  authority  of  Alva  would 
hare  been  impotent  to  restrain  the  Ucense  of  the 
soldiery;  and  the  same  scenes  might  have  been 
acted  over  again  as  at  the  taking  of  Rome  under 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  or  on  the  capture  of 
die  ancient  capital  by  the  Goths. 

When  the  Romans,  on  the  following  morning, 
learned  the  peril,  they  had  been  in  during  the 
night,  and  that  the  enemy  had  been  prowling 
round,  like  wolves  about  a  sheepfold,  ready  to 
rudi  in  upon  their  sleeping  victims,  the  whole 
city  was  seized  with  a  panic.  All  the  horrors  o£ 
the  sack  by  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  rose  up  to 
their  imaginations, — or  rather  memories,  for  many 
there  were  who  were  old  enough  to  remember  that 
terrible  day.  They  loudly  clamored  for  peace 
before  it  was  too  late;  and  they  pressed  the  de- 
mand in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  mood  of 
the  people  was  a  dangerous  one.  Strozzi,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Italian  captains,  plainly  told 
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the  pope  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  enemy  at  once.*^ 

Paul  was  made  more  sensible  of  this  by  finding 
now,  in  his  greatest  need,  the  very  arm  withdrawn 
from  him  on  which  he  most  leaned  for  support 
Tidings  had  reached  the  French  camp  of  the  ded- 
siye  victory  gained  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Quentin, 
and  they  were  followed  by  a  summons  from  the 
king  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  return  with  his 
army,  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  protection  of 
Paris.  The  duke,  who  was  probably  not  unwill- 
ing to  close  a  campaign  which  had  been  so  barren 
of  laurels  to  the  French,  declared  that  *^  no  chains 
were  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  Italy."  He 
at  once  repaired  to  the  Vatican,  and  there  laid  be- 
fore his  holiness  the  commands  of  his  master* 
The  case  was  so  pressing,  that  Paul  could  not  in 
reason  oppose  the  duke's  departtu:e.  But  he  sel- 
dom took  counsel  of  reason,  and  in  a  burst  of  pas- 
sion he  exclaimed  to  Guise,  ^'  Gro,  then ;  and  take 
with  you  the  consciousness  of  having  done  little 
fy:  your  king,  still  less  for  the  Church,  and  noth- 
ing for  your  own  honor."** 

Negotiations  were  now  opened  for  an  accommo 
dation  between  the  belligerents,  at  the  town  of 
Cavi  Cardinal  Caraffa  appeared  in  behalf  of  his 
uncle,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  for  the 
Spaniards.  Through  the  mediation  of  Venice,  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally  settled,  on   the 

tt  Belazione  di  Bernardo  Kara-       **  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Fna- 
g«ro.  fais,  torn.  XVHL  p.  41. 
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fourteenth  of  September,  although  the  inflexible 
pontiff  still  insisted  on  concessions  nearly  as  ex- 
travagant  as  those  he  had  demanded  before.  It 
was  stipulated  in  a  preliminary  article,  that  the 
duke  of  Alva  should  publicly  ask  pardon,  and  re- 
ceive absolution,  for  having  borne  arms  against 
the  holy  see.  ^^  Sooner  than  surrender  this  point," 
said  Paul»  "  I  would  see  the  whole  world  perish ; 
and  this,  not  so  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  the 
honor  of  Jesus  Christ."*^ 

It  was  provided  by  the  treaty,  that  the  Spanish 
troops  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  the  Church,  that  all  the  places  taken 
firom  the  Church  should  be  at  onpe  restored,  and 
that  the  French  army  should  be  allowed  a  free 
passage  to  their  own  country.  Philip  did  not 
take  so  good  care  of  his  allies  as  Paul  did  of  his. 
Colonna,  who  had  done  the  cause  such  good  ser- 
vice, was  not  even  reinstated  in  the  possessions  of 
which  the  pope  had  deprived  him.  But  a  secret 
article  provided  diat  his  claims  should  be  deter- 
mined hereafter  by  the  joint  arbitration  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  king  of  Spain.^ 

The  treaty  was,  in  truth,  one  which,  as  Alva 
bitterly  remarked,  "seemed  to  have  been  dictated 
by  the  vanquished  rather  than  by  the  victor." 
It  came  hard  to  the  duke  to  execute  it,  espe- 

^  Giannone,  Istoria  di  Niq[>oli,  De    Thou,   ISstoire  Univenelle, 

torn.  X.  p.  48.  torn.    in.    p.    12S.  —  Giannone, 

>*  Noras,  Gnermfra  Paolo  Qoaiv  btoiia    di    Napoli,   torn.    X.    p. 

to  e  FitippoSecondo,  MS.-— An-  45. -- Ossorio,  Alb»    Vita,  torn, 

drea,  Gaerra  de  Boma,  p.  314. —  IL  p.  181. 
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dally  the  clause  relating  to  himself.  "Were  I 
the  king,"  said  he  haughtily,  "  his  holiness  should 
send  one  of  his  nephews  to  Brussels,  to  sue  tot 
my  pardon,  instead  of  my  general's  suing  for 
his."*  But  Alva  had  no  power  to  consult  his 
own  will  in  the  matter.  The  orders  from  Philip 
were  peremptory,  to  come  to  some  terms,  if  possi- 
ble, with  the  pope.  Philip  had  long  since  made 
up  his  own  mind,  that  neither  profit  nor  hai\or 
was  to  be  derived  from  a  war  with  the  Church,  *- 
a  war  not  only  repugnant  to  his  own  feelings,  but 
which  placed  him  in  a  false  position,  and  one  most 
prejudicial  to  his  political  interests. 

The  news  of  peace  filled  the  Romans  with  a  joy 
great  in  proportion  to  their  former  consternation. 
Nor  was  this  joy  much  diminished  by  a  calamity 
which  at  any  other  time  would  have  thrown  the 
dty  mto  mourning.  The  Tiber,  swollen  by  the 
autumnal  rains,  rose  above  its  banks,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  trees  in  its  fury,  drowning  men 
and  cattle,  and  breaking  down  a  large  piece  of  the 
wall  that  surrounded  the  city.  It  was  well  that 
this  accident  had  not  occurred  a  few  days  earlier, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates." 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1557,  the 
duke  of  Alva  made  his  public  entrance  into  Roma 
He  was  escorted  by  the  papal  guard,  dressed  in  its 

v  ^  Hoggi  ii  mio  R^  ha  fatto  missioiii  k  sua  MaestA  che  io  Tengo 

una  gran  Bciocchezssa,  e  se  io  fossi  bora  di  fare  k  sua  Santiti."    Leti, 

fltato  in  suo  luogo,  et  egli  nel  mio,  Vita  di  Filippo  IL,  toDi.  I.  p.  393. 
il  Cardinal  Caraia  sarebbe  andato       ^  Belazione  di  Bernardo  Na- 

in  Handra  k  £ir  quelle  stesse  Bom-  vagero. 
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gay  umform.  It  was  joined  by  the  other  troops 
in  the  city,  who,  on  this  holiday  service,  did  as 
well  as  better  soldiers.  On  entering  the  gates,  the 
ooncourse  was  swelled  by  thousands  of  citizens, 
who  made  the  tdr  ring  with  their  acclamations,  as 
they  sainted  the  Spanish  general  with  the  titles  of 
Defender  and  Liberator  of  the  capital.  The  epi- 
thets might  be  thought  an  indilFerent  compliment 
tot  their  own  government.  In  this  state  the  pro- 
cession moved  along,  like  the  triumph  of  a  con- 
queror returned  from  his  victorious  campaigns  to 
leceiye  the  wreath  of  laurel  in  the  capitol. 

On  reaching  the  Vatican,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander fell  on  his  knees  before  the  pope,  and 
asked  his  pardon  for  the  offence  of  bearing  arms 
against  the  Church.  Paul,  soothed  by  this  show 
of  concession,  readily  granted  absolution.  He 
paid  the  duke  the  distinguished  honor  of  giv- 
ing him  a  seat  at  his  own  table;  while  he  com- 
plimented the  duchess  by  sending  her  the  conse- 
crated golden  rose,  reserved  only  for  royal  persons 
and  illustrious  champions  of  the  Church.*^ 

Yet  the  haughty  spirit  of  Alva  saw  in  all  this 
more  of  humiliation  than  of  triumph.  His  con- 
science, like  that  of  his  master,  was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  being  discharged  from  the  responsibili- 
ties of  such  a  war.  But  he  had  also  a  military 
conscience,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  as  much 

W  Giannone,  Istoria  di  NapoH,  condo,  MS. — Lcti,  Vita  di  Filip- 
tom.  X.  p.  45.  —  NoreSy  Guerra  po  11.,  torn.  I.  p.  293.  —  Andrea, 
fra  Paolo   Quarto  e  Filippo  Se-    Gaerra  de  Roma,  p.  316. 
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Bcandalized  by  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  He 
longed  to  be  once  more  at  Naples,  where  the 
state  of  things  imperatively  required  his  presenca 
When  he  returned  there,  he  found  abundant  occih 
pation  in  reforming  the  abuses  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  late  confusion,  and  especially  in  restor* 
ing,  as  &x  as  possible,  the  shattered  condition  of 
the  finances, — a  task  hardly  less  difficult  than  that 
of  driving  out  the  French  from  Naples.* 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Paul  the  Fourth,  —  a 
war  into  which  that  pontiff  had  plunged  without 
preparation,  which  he  had  conducted  without  judg* 
ment,  and  terminated  without  honor.  Indeed,  it 
brought  little  honor  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  full  measure  of 
those  calamities  which  always  follow  in  the  train 
of  war. 

The  French  met  with  the  same  fiite  which  uni- 
formly befell  them,  when,  lured  by  the  phantom  of 
military  glory,  they  crossed  the  Alps  to  lay  waste 
the  garden  of  Italy,  —  in  the  words  of  their  own 
proverb,  "the  grave  of  the  French."  The  duke 
of  Guise,  after  a  vexatious  campaign,  in  which 
it  was  his  greatest  glory  that  he  had  sustained 


'  *  Charies  the  Fifth,  who  re-  detpatchet  which  Alva  sent  to  Mb, 

oeived   tidingB  of  the   peace  at  saying    that    he    already    knev 

Yuste,  was  as  much  disgusted  with  enough ;  and  for  a  long  time  after 

the  terms  of  it  as  the  duke  him-  '*  he  was  heard  to  mutter  between 

self.    He  even  vented  his  indig-  his  teeth,"  in  a  tone  which  plainly 

nation  against  the  duke,  as  if  he  showed  the  nature  of  his  thoughts, 

had  been  the  author  of  the  peace.  Betiro  y    Estancia,  ap.   Mignet, 

He  would  not  consent  to  read  the  Charles-Quint,  p.  307. 
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no  actual  defeat,  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  a  free  passage,  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  his  troops,  back  to  his  own  country. 
Naples,  besides  the  injuries  she  had  sustained  on 
her  borders,  was  burdened  with  a  debt  which  con- 
tinued to  press  heavily  for  generations  to  come. 
Nor  were  her  troubles  ended  by  the  peace.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  1558,  a  Turk- 
ish squadron  appeared  off  Calabria ;  and,  running 
down  the  coast,  the  Moslema  made  a  landing  on 
several  points,  sacked  some  of  the  principal  towns, 
butchered  the  inhabitants,  or  swept  them  off  into 
hopeless  slavery.*  Such  were  some  of  the  blessed 
firuits  of  the  alliance  between  the  grand  seignior 
and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Solyman 
had  come  into  the  league  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Christian  princes.  But  it  was  not  found  so  easy 
to  lay  the  spirit  of  mischief  as  it  had  been  to 
raise  it. 

The  weight  of  the  war,  however,  fell,  as  was 
just,  most  heavily  on  the  author  of  it.  Paul, 
from  his  palace  of  the  Vatican,  could  trace  the 
march  of  the  enemy  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
Campagna.  He  saw  his  towns  sacked,  his  tropps 
scattered,  his  very  capital  menaced,  his  subjects 
driven  by  ruinous  taxes  to  the  verge  of  rebellion. 
Even  peace,  when  it  did  come,  secured  to  him 
none  of  the  objects  for  which  he  had  contended, 
while  he  had  the  humiliating  consciousness  that  he 
owed  this  peace,  not  to  his  own  arms,  but  to  the 

SB  Giaonone,  Istoria  di  Napoli,  torn.  X  p.  46. 
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forbearance  —  or  the  superstition  of  his  enemies. 
One  lesson  he  might  have  learned, — that  the  thon^^ 
ders  of  the  Vatican  could  no  longer  strike  tenor 
into  the  hearts  of  princes,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades. 

In  this  war  Paul  had  called  in  the  French  to 
aid  him  in  driving  out  the  Spaniards.  The  French, 
he  said,  might  easily  be  dislodged  hereafter;  ''but 
the  Spaniards  were  like  dog-grass,  which  is  sure  to 
strike  root  wherever  it  is  cast." — This  was  the 
last  great  effort  that  was  made  to  overturn  the 
Spanish  power  in  Naples ;  and  the  sceptre  of  that 
kingdom  continued  to  be  transmitted  in  the  dy- 
nasty of  Castile,  with  as  little  opposition  as  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  its  broad  empire. 

Being  thus  relieved  of  his  military  labors,  Paul 
set  about  those  great  reforms,  the  expectation  of 
which  had  been  the  chief  inducement  to  his 
election.  But  first  he  gave  a  singular  proof  of 
self-command,  in  the  reforms  which  he  introduced 
into  his  ovni  fiunUy.  Previously  to  his  election, 
no  one,  as  we  have  seen,  had  declaimed  more 
loudly  than  Paul  against  nepotism,  —  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  his  predecessors,  who,  most  of  them 
old  men  and  without  children,  naturally  sought  a 
substitute  for  these  in  their  nephews  and  those 
nearest  of  kin.  Paul's  partiality  for  his  nephevre 
was  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  profligacy 
of  their  characters.  Yet  the  real  bond  which  held 
the  parties  together  was  hatred  of  the  Spaniards. 
When  peace  came,  and  this  bond  of  union  was 
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diBsolved,  Paul  leadily  opened  his  ears  to  the 
accusations  against  his  kinsmen.  Conyinced  at 
length  of  their  nnworthiness,  and  of  the  flagrant 
manner  in  which  they  had  abused  his  confidence, 
he  deprived  the  Carafiias  of  all  their  offices,  and 
banished  them  to  the  farthest  part  of  his  domin- 
ions. By  the  sterner  sentence  of  his  successor,  two 
of  the  brothers,  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  per- 
ished by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.*^ 

After  giving  this  proof  of  mastery  over  his  own 
feelings,  Paul  addressed  himself  to  those  reforms 
which  had  engaged  his  attention  in  early  life« 
He  tried  to  enforce  a  stricter  discipline  and  greater 
regard  for  morals,  both  in  the  religious  orders  and 
the  secular  clergy.  Above  all,  he  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  Protestant  heresy,  which  had 
b^^un  to  show  itself  in  the  head  of  Christendom, 
as  it  had  long  since  done  in  the  extremities.  The 
course  he  adopted  was  perfectly  characteristic. 
Scorning  the  milder  methods  of  argument  and 
persuasion,  he  resorted  wholly  to  persecution. 
The  Inquisition,  he  declared,  was  the  true  battery 
virith  which  to  assail  the  defences  of  the  heietic« 
He  suited  the  action  so  well  to  the  word,  that  in 
a  short  time  the  prisons  of  the  Holy  Office  were 
fiUed  with  the  accused.  In  the  general  distrust 
no  one  felt  himself  safe;  and  a  panic  was  created, 
scarcely  less  than  that  felt  by  the  inhabitants  when 
the  Spaniards  were  at  their  gates. 

^  Giaimone,  btoiia  di  Napoli,    FIboIo  Quarto  e  Filippo  Seoondo, 
torn-  X  p.  50. — Norea,  Guena  fra    MS. 
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Happily,  their  fears  were  dispelled  by  the  death 
of  Paul,  which  took  place  suddenly,  from  a  feTer, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1559,  in  the  eighty* 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  fifth  of  his  pontificate. 
Before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  the  popu- 
lace rose  en  masse,  broke  open  the  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  liberated  all  who  were  confined  there. 
They  next  attacked  the  house  of  the  grand-inquisi* 
tor,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground;  and  that 
functionary  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  They 
tore  down  the  scutcheons,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
fitmily  of  Caraffa,  which  were  affixed  to  the  public 
edifices.  They  wasted  their  rage  on  the  senseless 
statue  of  the  pope,  which  they  overturned,  and, 
breaking  off  the  head,  rolled  it,  amidst  the  groans 
and  execrations  of  the  by-standers,  into  the  Tiber. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  reformer  who,  in  his 
reforms,  showed  no  touch  of  humanity,  no  sympar 
thy  with  the  sufferings  of  his  species.*^ 

Yet,  with  all  its  defects,  there  is  something  in 
the  character  of  Paul  the  Fourth  that  may  chal- 
lenge our  admiration.  His  project — renewing 
that  of  Julius  the  Second — of  driving  out  the 
barbarians  from  Italy,  was  nobly  conceived,  though 
impracticable.  "Whatever  others  may  feel,  I  at 
least  will  have  some  care  for  my  country,"  he  once 
said  to  the  Venetian  ambassador.  "If  my  voice 
is  unheeded,  it  will  at  least  be  a  consolation  to  me 
to  reflect,  that  it  has  been  raised  in  such  a  cause; 

^  Nores,  Guerra  fra  Paolo  Qaar-    annone,  Irtoiia  di  Napoli,  torn.  X 
to  e  Filippo  Secondo,  MS.  —  Gi-    p.  50. 
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and  that  it  will  one  day  be  said  tibat  an  old  Italian, 
on  the  veige  of  the  grave,  who  might  be  thought 
to  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  give  him* 
adf  up  to  repose,  and  weep  over  his  sins,  had  his 
soul  filled  with  this  lofty  design."^ 

^  "  Delia  quale  se  altri  non  to-  giomo :  che  on  veccluo  italiano 
leva  aver  con^  Toleva  almeno  arer-  che,  essendo  Ticiso  alia  mortem  do- 
la  easo;  e  sebbene  i  sooi  conaigli  YBTa  attendere  a  ripoflare  e  a  pi- 
non  fossero  u^d,  avrebbe  almeno  angere  i  suoi  peccati,  avesse  avuto 
la  consolazione  di  ayere  avuto  tanto  alti  disegni.''  Belazione  di 
qoeit'  animoy  e  che  n  diceae  un  Bemaxdo  NaTagero. 


TOL.  I.  S7 


CHAPTER   VII. 

WAB  WITH  FRANCE. 

Enghnd  joins  in  the  War.  —  Philip's  Freparations.  —  Si^  of  St 
Quentin.  —  iVench  Anny  looted.  —  Stoiming  of  8t  QnentiiL— 
Snoceaws  of  the  Spaniaids. 

1557. 

While  the  eyents  lelated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  were  passing  in  Italy,  the  war  was  waged 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  important  re- 
sults, in  the  northern  provinces  of  France.  As 
soon  as  Henry  had  broken  the  treaty,  and  sent 
his  army  across  the  Alps,  Philip  lost  no,  time  in 
assembling  his  troops,  although  in  so  quiet  a 
manner  as  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible. 
His  preparations  were  such  as  enabled  him,  not 
merely  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands, 
but  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

He  despatched  his  confidential  minister,  Suy 
Gomez,  to  Spain,  for  supplies  both  of  men  and 
money;  instructing  him  to  visit  his  father,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  and,  after  acquainting  him  with  the 
state  of  affairs,  to  solicit  his  aid  in  raising  ihe 
necessary  funds.^ 

1  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.    Felipe  Segnndo  a  Ruy  Gromez  de 
IV.  cap.  2.  — Carta  del  Key  Don    Silva  a  XL  de  Mar^o,  1557,  MS. 
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Philip  had  it  much  at  heart  to  bring  England 
into  the  war.  During  his  stay  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tries,  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
English  cabinet,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
goTeniment  of  the  kingdom.  The  minutes  of  the 
privy  council  were  r^^ularly  sent  to  him,  and  as 
r^[ularly  returned  with  his  remarks,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  on  the  mai^^in.  In  this  way  he 
discussed  and  freely  criticized  every  measure  of 
importance ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  we  find  him 
requiring  that  nothing  of  moment  should  be 
brought  before  parliament  until  it  had  first  been 
submitted  to  him.* 

In  Marcb,  1567,  Philip  paid  a  second  visit  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  by  his  fond  queen 
in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  manner.  In 
her  letters  she  had  constantly  importuned  him  to 
return  to  her.  On  that  barren  eminence  which 
placed  her  above  the  reach  of  friendship,  Mary 
was  dependent  on  her  husband  for  sympathy  and 
support  But  if  the  channel  of  her  affections  was 
narrow,  it  was  deep. 

Philip  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
queen's  consent  to  his  wishes  with  respect  to  the 
war  with  France.  She  was  induced  to  this,  not 
merely  by  her  habitual  deference  to  her  husband, 

--Fi^nen  d'  Etat  de  GnnTeUe,  the  commenteries  of  Philip  by  ibe 

torn.  V.  pp.  61,  68.  ride  of  them.     The  commentaries, 

'Tjtler,  in  his  England  under  which  are  all  in  the  royal  anto- 

Bdinird  VI.  and  Mary,  (toI  IL  graph,  seem  to  be  as  copious  as 

p.  483,)  has  prinfed  extracts  from  the  minutes  themseWes. 
the  minutes  of  the  council,  with 
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but  by  natural  feelings  of  lesentmeut  at  the  pobey 
of  Henry  the  Second.  She  had  put  up  with  af- 
fironts,  more  than  once,  from  the  French  ambas- 
sador, in  her  own  court ;  and  her  throne  had  been 
menaced  by  repeated  conspiracies,  which,  if  not 
organized,  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  France. 
Still,  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  English  nation 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  It  had  been  a  particubur 
proviso  of  the  marriage  treaty,  that  England  should 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  war  against  France; 
and  subsequait  events  had  tended  to  sharj^en  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  rather  towards  the  Spaniaidt 
than  towards  the  French. 

The  attempted  insurrection  of  Stafford,  who 
crossed  over  from  the  shores  of  France  at  this 
time,  did  for  Philip  what  possibly  neither  his  own 
arguments  nor  the  authority  of  Mary  could  have , 
done.  It  was  the  last  of  the  long  series  of 
nities  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  country : 
the  same  quarter;  and  parliament  now  admit 
that  it  was  no  longer  consistent  with  its  honor  | 
keep  terms  with  a  power  which  pennsted  in 
malting  conspiracies  to  overturn  the  gove 
and  plxmge  the  nation  into  civil  war.  On  die 
seventh  of  June,  a  herald  was  despatched,  with 
the  formality  of  ancient  and  somewhat  obsdete 
usages,  to  proclaim  war  against  the  French  king 
in  the  presence  of  his  court  and  in  his  capital 
This  was  done  in  such  a  bold  tone  of  defiance,  that 
the  hot  old  constable,  Montmorency,  whose  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  was  apt  to  be  sum- 
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marjr,  strongly  urged  his  master  to  hang  up  the 
envoy  on  the  spot* 

The  state  of  affisdrs  imperatiyely  demanded 
Philip's  presence  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  after 
a  residence  of  less  than  four  months  in  London,  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  disconsolate  queen,  whose 
esLoessiye  fondness  may  have  been  as  little  to  his 
taste  as  the  coldness  of  her  subjects. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  condi- 
tion of  Mary.  Her  health  wasting  under  a  dis* 
ease  that  cheated  her  with  illusory  hopes,  which 
made  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  her 
throne,  her  very  life,  continually  menaced  by  con- 
spiracies, to  some  of  which  eyen  her  own  sister 
yras  supposed  to  be  privy ;  her  spirits  affected  by 
consciousness  of  the  decline  of  her  poptQarity 
T  the  gloomy  system  of  persecution  into  which 
been  led  by  her  ghostiy  advisers ;  without 
without  children,  almost  it  might  be  said 
t  a  husband,  —  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
to  be  commiserated  than  the  meanest  subject 
dominions.  She  has  had  little  commisera- 
however,  from  Protestant  writers,  who  paint 
in  the  odious  colors  of  a  &natic.  This  has 
compensated,  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  historians,  who  have  invested  the 
Bnglish  queen  with  all  the  glories  of  the  saint  and 


'  Herreia,  Biitoria  General  del  18.  —  GaOlaitl,  Histoire  de  la  IGK- 

liiiBdo,de  XV.  AlkM  del  Tiempo  Talittf  de  la  Fnmce  et  de  FEBpagne, 

del  Seik>r  Rey  Bon  Felipe  H.,  (Baris,  1801,)  Uxn.  V.  p.  243. 
(VaBadolid,  1606,)  lib.  IV.  cap. 
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but  by  natural  feelings  of  resentment  at  the  policy 
of  Henry  the  Second.  She  had  put  up  with  af- 
fironts,  more  than  once,  from  the  Fr^ich  ambes* 
sador,  in  her  own  court;  and  her  throne  had  been 
menaced  by  repeated  conspiracies,  which,  if  not 
organized,  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  France; 
Still,  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  English  naticm 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  It  had  been  a  particuki 
proviso  of  the  marriage  treaty,  that  England  should 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  war  against  France; 
and  subsequent  events  had  tended  to  sharpen  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  rather  towards  the  Spaniards 
than  towards  the  French. 

The  attempted  insurrection  of  Stafford,  who 
crossed  over  from  the  shores  of  France  at  this 
time,  did  for  Philip  what  possibly  neither  his  own 
arguments  nor  the  authority  of  Mary  could  have 
done.  It  was  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  indig- 
nities which  had  been  hes^ied  on  the  country  from 
the  same  quarter;  and  parliament  now  admitted 
that  it  vras  no  longer  consistent  with  its  honor  to 
keep  terms  with  a  power  which  persisted  in  fo* 
menting  conspiracies  to  overturn  the  government 
and  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war.  On  the 
seventh  of  June,  a  herald  was  despatched,  with 
the  formality  of  and^it  and  somewhat  obsolete 
usages,  to  proclaim  war  against  the  French  king 
in  the  presence  of  his  court  and  in  Ms  capital 
This  was  done  in  such  a  bold  tone  of  defiance,  that 
the  hot  old  constable,  Montmorency,  whose  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  was  apt  to  be  sum- 
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mary,  strongly  tu^ed  his  master  to  hang  up  the 
enroy  on  the  spot* 

The  state  of  afiairs  imperatiyely  demanded 
Philip's  presence  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  after 
a  r^idence  of  less  than  four  months  in  London,  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  disconsolate  queen,  whose 
excessive  fondness  may  have  been  as  little  to  his 
taste  as  the  coldness  of  her  subjects. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  condi- 
tion of  Mary.  Her  health  wasting  under  a  dis* 
ease  that  cheated  her  with  illusory  hopes,  which 
made  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  her 
throne,  her  very  life,  continually  menaced  by  con- 
spiracies, to  some  of  which  even  her  own  sister 
was  supposed  to  be  privy ;  her  spirits  affected  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  her  popularity 
under  the  gloomy  system  of  persecution  into  which 
she  had  been  led  by  her  ghostly  advisers ;  without 
friends,  without  children,  almost  it  might  be  said 
without  a  husband,  —  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  meanest  subject 
in  her  dommions.  She  has  had  littie  commisera- 
tion, however,  from  Protestant  writers,  who  paint 
her  in  the  odious  colors  of  a  frmatic.  This  has 
been  compensated,  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  historians,  who  have  invested  the 
English  queen  with  all  the  glories  of  the  saint  and 


>  Herrera,  ffifltotia  General  del  IS.  — Gailkrd,  EBstoire  de  la  Bi- 

MmdA,  de  XV.  ABos  del  TSempo  Talittfdek  France  etdel'Ef|Migiie, 

del  Seiior  Bey  Don  FeUpe  U^  (Paris,  1801,)  Uxn.  V.  p.  848. 
(Valladolid,  1606,)  Hb.  IV.  cap. 
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but  by  natural  feelings  of  resentment  at  the  policy 
of  Henry  the  Second.  She  had  put  up  with  a^ 
fronts,  more  than  once,  from  the  French  ambas* 
sador,  in  her  own  court ;  and  her  throne  had  beeoi 
menaced  by  repeated  conspiracies,  which,  if  not 
organized,  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  Franca 
Still,  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  English  naticm 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  It  had  been  a  particular 
proviso  of  the  marriage  treaty,  that  England  should 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  war  against  France ; 
and  subsequent  events  had  tended  to  sharpen  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  rather  towards  the  Spaniaida 
than  towards  the  French. 

The  attempted  insurrection  of  Stafford,  who 
crossed  over  frx>m  the  shores  of  France  at  this 
time,  did  for  Philip  what  possibly  neither  Ms  own 
arguments  nor  the  authority  of  Mary  could  have 
done.  It  was  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  indig- 
nities whidi  had  been  heaped  on  the  country  from 
the  same  quarter;  and  parliament  now  admitted 
that  it  was  no  longer  consistent  with  its  honor  to 
keep  terms  with  a  power  which  persisted  in  fo- 
menting conspiracies  to  overturn  the  government 
and  plimge  the  nation  into  civil  war.  On  the 
seventh  of  June,  a  herald  was  despatched,  with 
the  formality  of  ancient  and  somewhat  obsolate 
usages,  to  proclaim  war  against  the  French  kin^ 
in  the  presence  of  his  court  and  in  his  capital 
This  was  done  in  such  a  bold  tone  of  defiance,  that 
the  hot  old  constable,  Montmorency,  whose  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  was  apt  to  be  stun- 
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maiy,  strongly  urged  his  master  to  hang  up  the 
envoy  on  the  spot* 

The  state  of  afbirs  unperatively  demanded 
Philip's  presence  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  after 
a  rcssidence  of  less  than  four  months  in  London,  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  disconsolate  queen,  whose 
excessive  fondness  may  have  been  as  little  to  his 
taste  as  the  coldness  of  her  subjects. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  condi- 
tion of  Mary.  Her  health  wasting  under  a  dis* 
ease  that  cheated  her  with  illusory  hopes,  which 
made  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  her 
throne,  her  very  life,  continually  menaced  by  con- 
spiracies, to  some  of  which  even  her  own  sister 
was  supposed  to  be  privy ;  her  spirits  affected  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  her  popularity 
under  the  gloomy  system  of  persecution  into  which 
die  had  been  led  by  her  ghostly  advisers ;  without 
friends,  without  children,  almost  it  might  be  said 
without  a  husband,  —  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  meanest  subject 
in  her  dominions.  She  has  had  little  commisera- 
tion, however,  from  Protestant  writers,  who  paint 
her  in  the  odious  colors  of  a  fimatic.  This  has 
been  compensated,  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  historians,  who  have  invested  the 
English  queen  with  all  the  glories  of  the  saint  and 


9  Herrera,  Hktoria  General  del  1S.~ Gaillard,  Histoire  de  la  Bi- 

MbbAd,  de  XV.  AiHm  del  Tiempo  ndit^de  la  Fiance  etdeFEspegne, 

del  SeOor  Bey  Don  Felipe  H^  (F^ris,  1801,)  torn.  Y.  p.  248. 
(VaUadolid,  1606,)  lib.  IV.  cap. 
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but  by  natural  feelings  of  reaentment  at  the  policy 
of  Henry  the  Second  She  had  put  up  with  af* 
fronts,  more  than  onoe,  from  the  French  ambas- 
flador,  in  her  0¥m  court ;  and  her  throne  had  been 
menaced  by  repeated  conspiracies,  which,  if  not 
organized,  had  been  secretly  encouraged  by  France. 
Still,  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  English  nalicm 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  It  had  been  a  particular 
proviso  of  the  marriage  treaty,  that  England  should 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  war  against  France; 
and  subsequent  events  had  tended  to  sharpen  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  rather  towards  the  Spaniaidt 
than  towards  the  French. 

The  attempted  insurrection  of  Stafford,  who 
crossed  over  from  the  shores  of  France  at  this 
time,  did  for  Philip  what  possibly  neither  his  own 
arguments  nor  the  authority  of  Mary  could  have 
done.  It  was  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  indig- 
nities whidi  had  been  heaped  on  the  country  from 
the  same  quarter;  and  parliament  now  admitted 
that  it  was  no  longer  consistent  with  its  honor  to 
keep  terms  with  a  power  which  perrasted  in  fo> 
menting  conspiracies  to  overturn  the  government 
and  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war.  On  the 
seventh  of  June,  a  herald  was  despatched,  with 
the  formality  of  ancient  and  somewhat  obsol^ 
usages,  to  proclaim  vear  against  the  French  king 
in  the  presence  of  his  court  and  in  his  capital 
This  was  done  in  such  a  bold  tone  of  defiance,  that 
the  hot  old  constable,  Montmorency,  whose  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  was  apt  to  be  sum- 
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mary,  strongly  urged  his  master  to  hang  up  the 
enroy  on  the  spot* 

The  state  of  affairs  imperatirely  demanded 
Philip's  presence  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  after 
a  reisidence  of  less  than  four  months  in  London,  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  disconsolate  queen,  whose 
excessive  fondness  may  have  been  as  little  to  his 
taste  as  the  coldness  of  her  subjects. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  condi* 
tion  of  Mary.  Her  health  wasting  under  a  dis- 
ease that  cheated  her  with  illusory  hopes,  which 
made  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  her 
throne,  her  very  life,  continually  menaced  by  con« 
spiracles,  to  some  of  which  even  her  own  sister 
was  supposed  to  be  privy ;  her  spirits  affected  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  her  popularity 
under  the  gloomy  system  of  persecution  into  which 
she  had  been  led  by  her  ghostly  advisers ;  without 
friends,  without  children,  almost  it  might  be  said 
without  a  husband,  —  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  meanest  subject 
in  her  dominions.  She  has  had  little  commisera> 
tion,  however,  from  Protestant  writers,  who  paint 
her  in  the  odious  colors  of  a  &natic.  This  has 
been  compensated,  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  historians,  who  have  invested  the 
English  queen  with  all  the  glories  of  the  saint  and 


'  Heirara,  Histoiia  Genend  del  13.  —  Gaillard,  BSstoiTe  de  la  Bi- 

UxnOOj  de  XV.  Alios  del  Tlempo  ndit^  de  la  France  et  de  I'EspagM, 

del  SeiSor  Key  Don  Felipe  n.,  (Parie,  1801,)  torn.  V.  p.  243. 
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but  by  natural  feelings  of  resentinent  at  the  policy 
of  Henry  the  Second.  She  had  put  up  with  af* 
fronts,  more  than  once,  from  the  Fraich  ambas- 
sador, in  her  own  court;  and  her  throne  had  ben 
menaced  by  repeated  conspiracies,  which,  if  not 
organized,  had  be^i  secretly  encouraged  by  France^ 
Still,  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  the  English  natum 
to  this  way  of  thinking.  It  had  been  a  particular 
proviso  of  the  marriage  treaty,  that  England  should 
not  be  made  a  party  to  the  war  against  France; 
and  subsequent  events  had  tended  to  sharpen  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  rather  towards  the  Spaniaids 
than  towards  the  French. 

The  attempted  insurrection  of  Stafford,  who 
crossed  oyer  from  the  shores  of  France  at  this 
time,  did  for  Philip  what  possibly  neither  his  own 
arguments  nor  the  authority  of  Mary  could  hare 
done.  It  was  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  indig- 
nities  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  country  from 
the  same  quarter;  and  parliament  now  admitted 
that  it  was  no  longer  consistent  with  its  honor  to 
keep  terms  with  a  power  which  persisted  in  fo* 
malting  conspiracies  to  overturn  the  govemm^it 
and  plunge  the  nation  into  civil  war.  On  the 
seventh  of  June,  a  herald  was  despatched,  with 
the  formality  of  ancient  and  somewhat  obsdete 
usages,  to  proclaim  war  against  the  French  king 
in  the  presence  of  his  court  and  in  his  capital 
This  was  done  in  such  a  bold  tone  of  defiance,  that 
the  hot  old  constable,  Montmorency,  whose  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  we  have  seen,  was  apt  to  be  sum- 
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mary,  strongly  urged  his  master  to  hang  up  the 
envoy  on  the  spot* 

The  state  of  affairs  imperatiyely  demanded 
Philip's  presence  in  the  Netherlands,  and,  after 
a  residence  of  less  than  four  months  in  London,  he 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  disconsolate  queen,  whose 
excessive  fondness  may  have  been  as  little  to  his 
taste  as  the  coldness  of  her  subjects. 

Nothing  could  be  more  forlorn  than  the  condi- 
tion of  Mary.  Her  health  wasting  under  a  dis- 
ease that  cheated  her  with  illusory  hopes,  which 
made  her  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  her 
throne,  her  very  life,  continually  menaced  by  con* 
spirades,  to  some  of  which  even  her  own  sister 
ivas  supposed  to  be  privy ;  her  spirits  affected  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  declme  of  her  popularity 
under  the  gloomy  system  of  persecution  into  which 
she  had  been  led  by  her  ghostly  advisers ;  without 
fiiends,  without  children,  almost  it  might  be  said 
without  a  husband,  —  she  was  alone  in  the  world, 
more  to  be  commiserated  than  the  meanest  subject 
in  her  dominions.  She  has  had  Uttle  commisera- 
tion, however,  from  Protestant  writers,  who  paint 
her  in  the  odious  colors  of  a  fimatic.  This  has 
been  compensated,  it  may  be  thought,  by  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  historians,  who  have  invested  the 
EngUsh  queen  with  all  the  glories  of  the  saint  and 


'  Herrera,  Historia  General  del  18.  — GaOlasnlfHjstcMre  de  la  Bi- 

Mmidis  de  XV.  Alios  del  Tien^o  rafit^  de  la  France  ei  de  I'EipagiM, 

del  Seilor  Bej  Don  Felipe  H.,  (Paris,  1801,)  torn.  V.  p.  248. 
(VaOadolid,  1606,)  lib.  IV.  cap. 
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the  martyr.  ExpeiieQoe  may  oonTinoe  us  tbat 
public  acts  do  not  always  fumish  a  safe  criterioa 
of  private  chaiacter,  —  especially  when  these  acts 
are  connected  with  religion.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  the  individual  might  seem  to  be  relieved, 
in  some  measure,  of  his  moral  responsibility,  by  the 
system  of  discipline  which  intrusts  his  consdenoe 
to  the  keeping  of  his  spiritual  advisers.  If  the 
lights  of  the  present  day  allow  no  man  to  plead  so 
humiliating  an  apology,  this  was  not  the  case  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  —  the  age 
of  Mary,  —  when  the  Reformation  had  not  yet 
diffused  that  spirit  of  independence  in  religious 
speculation,  which,  in  some  degree  at  least,  has 
now  found  its  way  to  the  darkest  comer  of  Chris* 
tendom. 

A  larger  examination  of  contemporary  docu* 
ments,  especially  of  the  queen's  own  correspond- 
ence, justifies  the  inference,  that,  with  all  the  in- 
firmities  of  a  temper  soured  by  disease,  and  by 
the  difficulties  of  her  position,  she  possessed  many  . 
of  the  good  qualities  of  her  illustrious  progeni* 
tors,  Katharine  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile; 
the  same  conjugal  t^idemess  and  devotion,  the 
same  courage  in  times  of  danger,  the  same  earnest 
desire,  misguided  as  she  was,  to  do  her  duty,  — 
and,  unfortunately,  the  same  bigotry.  It  was,  in- 
deed, most  unfortunate,  in  Mary's  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  Catholic  queen,  that  this  bigotry,  from  their 
position  as  independent  sovereigns,  should  hsm 
been  attended  with   such  fatal  consequences  as 
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hare  left  an  indelible  blot  on  the  history  of  their 
leignB.^ 

On  his  letnm  to  Bnuuiels,  Philip  busied  himself' 
with  preparations  for  the  campaign.  He  employed 
the  remittances  fiom  Spain  to  subsidize  a  large 
body  of  Grerman  mercenaries.  Grermany  was  the 
oomitry  which  famished,  at  this  time,  more  sol* 
diers  of  fortune  than  any  other;  men  who  served 
indifferently  under  the  banner  that  would  pay 
them  best  They  were  not  exclusively  made  up 
c^inftntry,  like  the  Swiss,  but,  besides  pikemen, — 
lanzknechts^  —  they  maintained  a  stout  array  of 
cavalry,  reiters^  as  they  were  called,  —  "riders,"  — 
who,  together  with  the  cuirass  and  other  defensive 
amior,  carried  pistols,  probably  of  rude  workman- 
ship, but  which  made  them  formidable  from  the 
weapon  being  little  known  in  that  day.  They 
were,  indeed,  the  most  dreaded  troops  of  their 
time.  The  men-at-arms,  encumbered  with  their 
unwieldy  lances,  were  drawn  up  in  line,  and  re- 
quired an  open  plain  to  manoeuvre  to  advantage, 
bemg  easily  discomposed  by  obstacles;  and  once 
broken,  they  could  hardly  rally.  But  the  reOers^ 
each  with  five  or  six  pistols  in  his  belt,  were 
formed  into  columns  of  considerable  depth,  the 
size  of  their  weapons  allowing  them  to  go  through 
an  the  evolutions  of  light  cavalry,  in  which  they 
were  perfectly  drilled.     Philip's  cavalry  was  fur- 


^  8m  lyaer^s  Tahmble  wodk,    ctndid  aathor  to  condnskms  ( 
Heigu  of  Edward  VL  aad  Mary,    nently  fiiYorafale  to  the  penonal 
The  compilation  of  tius  work  led  its    character  of  Quoen  Mary. 
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ther  strengthened  by  a  fine  corps  of  Burgnndiaii 
lances,  and  by  a  great  number  of  nobles  and 
cavaliers  from  Spain,  who  had  come  to  gather 
laurels  in  the  fields  of  France,  under  the  eye  of 
their  young  sovereign.  The  flower  of  his  infim- 
try,  too,  was  drawn  from  Spain ;  nijen  who,  inde* 
pendently  of  the  indifference  to  danger,  and  woDf 
derful  endurance,  which  made  the  Spanish  soldier 
inferior  to  none  of  the  time,  were  animated  by 
that  loyalty  to  the  cause  which  foreign  mercenaries 
could  not  feel.  In  addition  to  these,  the  king  ex- 
pected, and  soon  after  received,  a  reinforoement  of 
eight  thousand  English  under  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. They  might  well  fight  bravely  on  the  soil 
where  the  arms  of  England  had  won  two  of  the 
most  memorable  victories  in  her  history. 

The  whole  force,  exclusive  of  the  EngHsh, 
amounted  to  thirty-five  thousand  foot  and  twelve 
thousand  horse,  besides  a  good  train  of  battering 
artillery.^  The  command  of  this  army  was  given 
to  Emanuel  Philibert,  prince  of  Piedmont,  better 
known  by  his  title  of  duke  of  Savoy.  No  man 
had  a  larger  stake  in  the  contest,  for  he  had  been 
stripped  of  his  dominions  by  the  French,  and  his 

&  Conf.  De  Thou,  Histoire  Uni-  tent  him^etf  with  what  seems  to  be 

venelle,  torn.  m.  p.  148 ;  Cabrera,  the  cloBesrapprozimation  to  die 

Fllipe  Segnndo,  Ub.  IV.  cap.  4;  truth.     Some  writers   cany  the 

Campana,  Vita  del  Be  Filipjx)  Se-  Spanish  foot  to  fifty  thousand.    I 

eondo,  parte  IL  lib.  9 ;  Herrera,  have  followed  the  more  temperate 

Historia  General,  lib.  IV.  cap.  14.  statement  of  the  contemporaiy  De 

Hie  historian  here,  as  almost  Tbou,  who  would  not  be  likdjr  to 
everywhere  else  where  numerical  underrate  the  straiigth  of  an  en- 
estimates  are  concerned,  must  eon-  emy. 
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leeovery  of  th^i  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  war. 
He  was  at  this  time  bnt  twenty-nine  years  of  age ; 
but  he  had  had  large  experience  in  military  a£- 
fifdrs,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles  the  Fif&» 
who  had  early  discerned  his  capacity,  with  impor- 
tant commanc(j9.  His  whole  life  may  be  said  to 
have  trained  him  for  the  profession  of  arms.  He 
had  no  taste  for  effeminate  pleasures,  but  amused 
himself,  in  sebsons  of  leisure,  with  the  hardy 
exerdse  of  the  chase.  He  streng&ened  his  con- 
sdtulion,  naturally  not  very  robust,  by  living  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Even  when 
conversing,  or  dictating  to  his  secretaries,  he  pre- 
ferred to  dp  so  walking  in  his  garden.  He  was 
indifiierent  to  fetigue.  After  hunting  all  day  he 
would  seem  to  require  no  rest,  and  in  a  campaign 
had  been  known,  like  the  knights-errant  of  old,  to 
eat,  drink,  and  sle^  in  his  armor  for  thirty  days 
together. 

He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  eating  little, 
and  drinking  water.  He  was  punctual  in  atten- 
tion to  business,  was  sparing  of  his  words,  and,  as 
one  may  gather  from  the  piquant  style  of  his  let- 
ters, had  a  keen  insight  into  character,  looking 
below  the  sur&ce  of  men's  actions  into  their  mo- 
tives.* 

His  education  had  not  been  neglected.  He 
spoke  several  languages  fluently,  and,  though  not 

*  See  the  letters  of  tiie^  duke  lrariiiea»-like  documents,  seasoned 

pabiidied  in  the  Fdpiers  d'Etat  de  witii  lively  criticisms  on  the  charae* 

GraaTelle,  (torn.   V^  passim,)  —  ton  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with. 

▼OL.  1.  38 
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a  great  reader,  was  fond  of  histories.  He  wu 
mach  devoted  to  mathematical  sdenee,  whidi 
served  him  in  his  profession,  and  he  was  reputed 
an  excellent  engineer  J  In  person  the  duke  wu 
of  the  middle  size ;  well*made,  except  that  he  wa$ 
somewhat  bow-legged.  His  complexion  was  fidi^ 
his  hair  light,  and  his  deportment  very  agree* 
able. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Emanud  Fhilibert,  to 
whom  Philip  now  intrusted  the  command  of  his 
forces,  and  whose  pretensions  he  wannly  supported 
as  the  suitor  of  Elizabeth  of  England.  There  wai 
none  more  worthy  of  the  royal  maiden.  But  the 
duke  was  a  Catholic;  and  Elizabeth,  moreover,  had 
seen  the  odium  which  her  sister  had  incurred  by 
her  marriage  with  a  foreign  sovereign.  Philip, 
who  would  have  used  some  omstraint  in  the  mat- 
ter, pressed  it  with  such  earnestness  on  the  queen 
as  proved  how  much  importance  he  attached  to  the 
connection.  Mary's  conduct  on  the  occasion  was 
greatly  to  her  credit;  and,  while  she  deprecated 
the  displeasure  of  her  lord,  she  honestly  told  him 
that  she  could  not  in  conscience  do  violence  to  ihB 
inclinations  of  her  duster.^ 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  determined  by 
Philip's  cabinet,^  was  that  the  duke  should  im* 
mediately  besiege  some  one  of  the  great  tomu 

7  Belazione  deUa  Corte  di  8ar  Philip,  in  Strype,  Catalogae  d 
Toja  di  Gio.  Francesco  Moiosini,    Originals,  No.  56. 

1570,  ap.  Belazioni  deg^  AmW  ^  PapiexB  d'Etat  de  GnaTdlt, 
iciatori  Vened,  vol.  lY.  torn.  Y.  p.  115. 

8  See  the  letter  of  the  qaeen  to 
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ofi  the  northern  borders  of  Ficardy,  which  in  a 
manner  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  Nether* 
lands.  Bocroy  was  the  first  selected.  But  the 
garrison,  who  were  well  provided  with  ammn^ 
nition,  kept  witlun  their  defences,  and  main* 
tamed  se  lively  a  cannonade  on  the  Spamaids, 
that  the  dnke,  finding  the  sic^  was  likely  to 
consume  more  time  than  it  was  worth,  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  resolved  to  march  against  St 
Quentin.  This  was  an  old  frontier  town  of 
Ficardy,  important  in  time  of  peace  as  an  e»trep6t 
for  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  between  France 
and  the  Low  Countries.  It  formed  a  conveni^ol 
place  of  deposit,  at  the  present  period,  fi>r  such 
booty  as  marauding  parties  fix>m  time  to  time 
brought  back  from  Flanders.  It  was  well  ^xo^ 
tected  by  its  natural  situation,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations had  been  originally  strong;  but,  as  in 
many  of  the  frontier  towns,  they  had  been  of 
kte  years  much  neglected^ 

Before  beginning  operations  ttgainst  St  Quentin^ 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  throw  the  enemy  o£P 
his  guard,  and  prevent  his  introducing  supplie(9 
into  the  town,  presented  himself  before  Guise, 
and  made  a  show  of  laying  siege  to  that  place. 
After  this  demonstration  he  resumed  his  march, 
and  suddenly  sat  down  before  St  Quentin,  invest» 
ing  it  with  his  whole  army. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  be^i  anxiously 
watching  the  movements  of  their  adversary. 
Their  forces  were  assembled  on   several    points 
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in  Picardy  and  Champagne.  The  principal  corps 
was  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
governor  of  the  latter  province,  a  nobleman  of 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  who  had  se^i  some 
active  service.  He  now  joined  his  forces  to  those 
nnder  Montmorency,  the  constable  of  France,  who 
occupied  a  central  position  in  Picardy,  and  who 
now  took  the  command,  for  which  his  rash  and  im- 
petuous temper  but  indifferently  qualified  him.  As 
soon  as  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  was  known, 
it  was  resolved  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  St 
Quentin,  which  otherwise,  it  was  understood, 
could  not  hold  out  a  week.  This  perilous  duty 
was  assumed  by  Gaspard  de  Goligni,  admiral  of 
France.**  This  personage,  the  head  of  an  ancient 
and  honored  house,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  time.  His  name  has  gained  a 
mournful  celebrity  in  the  page  of  history,  as  that 
of  the  chief  martyr  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew.  He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
and  by  his  austere  manners  and  the  purity  of  his 
life  well  illustrated  the  doctrines  he  embraced. 
The  decent  order  of  his  household,  and  their  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  services  of  religion,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  licentious  conduct  of  too 
many  of  the  Catholics,  who,  however,  were  as 
prompt  as  Coligni  to  do  battle  in  defence  of  their 

^^  De  Thou,  BQstoire  Uniyer-  par  MM.  Michand  et  Poigoakfc, 
seBe,  torn.  m.  p.  147.  —  GommeD-  '  (Paris,  1B8S,)  torn.  VIL  p.  535.  -- 
tatres  de  Francois  de  Rabatio,  ap,  Herrera,  Historia  General,  lib.  IV. 
NouTelle  Collection  des  M^moires  cap.  14.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 
pour  senrir  i  IUktoire  de  France,    gnndo,  lib.  IV.  cap.  5. 
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fidth.  In  early  life  he  was*  the  gay  companion  of 
the  duke  of  Guise.^  But  as  the  Calvinists,  or 
Huguenots,  were  driven  by  persecution  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  even  hostile  position,  the  two  friends, 
widely  separated  by  opinion  and  by  interest,  were 
changed  into  mortal  foes.  That  hour  had  not 
yet  come.  But  the  heresy  that  was  soon  to  shake 
Fiance  to  its  centre  was  silently  working  under 
ground. 

As  the  admiral  was  well  instructed  in  military 
affidrs,  and  was  possessed  of  an  intrepid  spirit  and 
great  fertility  of  resource,  he  was  precisely  the 
person  to  undertake  the  difficult  office  of  defend* 
ing  St  Quentin.  As  governor  of  Picardy  he  felt 
this  to  be  his  duty.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  put 
himsdbf  at  the  head  of  some  ten  or  twelve  hundred 
men,  horse  and  foot,  and  used  such  despatch  that 
he  succeeded  in  entering  the  place  before  it  had 
been  entirely  invested.  He  had  the  mortification, 
however,  to  be  followed  only  by  seven  hundred 
of  his  men,  the  remainder  having  fEtiled  through 
fiitigue,  or  mistaken  the  path. 

The  admiral  found  the  place  in  even  worse 
condition  than  he  had  expected.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  much  dilapidated ;  and  in  many  parts 


i^  **Jla  furent  tong  deux,  dans  fort  enjovtez  et  fainnt  det  foUiet 

leor  jeones  ana, ey  grands  plus  extravagantes  que   toiu  lea 

oompagDons,  amis  et  confederez  de  autres ;  et  snr  toat  ne  faiaoienfe 

court,  que  j'ay  <my  dire  i  plu-  nulles  foUiee  qnlb  ne  ^meiat  mal, 

neurs  qni  tea  oat  vena  habiller  le  tant  iU  etoient  mdes  joueurs  e( 

phn  sonyaat  de  mesmea  parures,  malheureux  en  lenrs  jeux."    Bran- 

memea  livr^ toua  deux  tome,  CEuTrea,  toon.  HI.  p.  866. 
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of  the  wall  the  masonry  was  of  so  flimsy  a 
character,  that  it  must  have  fallen  before  the  fint 
discharge  of  the  enemy's  cannon.  The  town 
was  yictaalled  for  three  weeks,  and  the  mag- 
'  azines  were  tolerably  well  supplied  with  am* 
munition.  But  there  w^e  not  fifty  arquebuses 
fit  for  use. 

St  Quentin  stands  on  a  gentile  eminence,  pro- 
tected on  one  side  by  marshes,  or  rather  a  morass 
of  great  extent,  through  which  flows  tiie  riyer 
Somme,  or  a  branch  of  it.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  river  with  St.  Quentin  lay  the  army  of  the 
besiegers,  with  their  glittering  lines  extending  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  morass.  A  broad  ditch 
defended  the  outer  wall.  But  this  ditch  was 
commanded  by  the  houses  of  the  suburbs,  which 
had  already  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
besiegers.  There  was,  moreover,  a  thick  plan- 
tation of  trees  close  to  the  town,  which  would 
afibrd  an  effectual  screen  fi>r  the  approach  of 
an  enemy. 

One  of  the  admiral's  first  acts  was  to  cause  a 
sortie  to  be  made.  The  ditch  was  crossed,  and 
some  of  the  houses  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  trees  on  the  banks  were  then  levelled,  and  the 
approach  to  the  town  was  laid  open.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a  protracted  defence.  The  ex- 
act quantity  of  provision  was  ascertained,  and  the 
rations  were  assigned  for  each  man's  daily  consump- 
tion. As  the  supplies  were  inadequate  to  support 
the  increased  population  for  any  length  of  time,  Co- 
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figoi  ordered  that  all  except  Aose  actively  engaged 
la  the  defienoe  of  the  place  should  leave  it  without 
dday.  Many,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  con- 
tdved  to  remain,  and  share  the  fortunes  of  the 
gsmson.  But  by  this  regulation  he  got  rid  of 
seven  hundred  useless  persons,  who,  if  they  had 
staid,  must  have  been  the  victims  of  &mine;  and 
'^tibeir  dead  bodies,"  the  admiral  coolly  remarked, 
^*  would  have  bred  a  pestUrace  among  the  soldiers."  ^ 

He  assigned  to  his  men  their  several  posts, 
talked  bddly  of  maiutainiTig  himself  agaiust  all 
the  troops  of  Spain,  and  by  his  cheerful  tone  en- 
deavored to  inspire  a  confidence  in  others  which 
he  was  far  from  feeling  himself.  From  one  of  the 
highest  towers  he  surveyed  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, tried  to  ascertain  the  most  practicable  fords  in 
the  morass,  and  sent  intelligence  to  Montmorency, 
that,  without  relief,  the  garrison  could  not  hold 
out  more  than  a  few  days.^ 

That  commander,  soon  after  the  admiral's  depar- 
toie,  had  marched  his  army  to  the  neighborhood  of 
St  Quentia,  and  established  it  in  the  towns  of  La 
Fdze  and  Ham,  together  with  the  adjoining  villages, 
so  as  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  and 


»  <«fl  ftfioit  les  nourir  on  let  »  TM.  ^  De   Ilioa,   Histoiro 

ftbemoiurir  de  fidm,  qui  east  pen  Uniyenelle,  torn.  m.  p.  151. — 

apporter  nne  peste  dang  U  viUe."  Babutin,  ap.  Nouvelle  Collection 

Mteioires  de  Graspard  de  Colignt,  des  Mtooires,  torn.  VH.  p.  540. 

ap.  GoUeclion  UniTenelle  des  M^  —  Garnier,   Histoire  de   France, 

moires  particnfiera  relatift  k  I'Hifl-  (Paris,   1787,)   torn.   XXVIL  p. 

toire  de  France,  (P^iris,  1 78S,)  torn.  858. 
XL.  p.  252. 
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cooperate,  as  occasion  servedt  with  the  bedi^gecL 
He  at  once  determined  to  strengthen  the  gacrison,  if 
possible,  by  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men 
under  Dandelot,  a  younger  brother  of  the  admiral, 
and  not  inferior  to  him  in  audacity  and  enterprise. 
But  the  expedition  miserably  fstiled.  Through  the 
treachery  or  the  ignorance  of  the  guide,  the  party 
mistook  the  path,  came  on  one  of  the  enemy's 
outposts,  and,  disconcerted  by  the  accident,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  many  of  them  cut  to 
pieces  or  drowned  in  the  morass.  Their  leader, 
with  the  remainder,  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  in  making  his  way  back  to  La  F^re. 

The  constable  now  resolved  to  make  another 
attempt,  and  in  the  open  day.  He  proposed  to 
send  a  body,  under  the  same  commander,  in  boats 
across  the  Somme,  and  to  coyer  the  embarka- 
tion in  person  with  his  whole  army.  His  force 
was  considerably  less  than  that*  of  the  Spaniaids, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  eighteen  thousand  foot 
and  six  thousand  horse,  besides  a  train  of  artillery 
consisting  of  sixteen  guns.^^  His  levies,  like  those 
of  his  antagonist,  were  largely  made  up  of  Ge]> 
man  mercenaries.    The  French  peasantry,  with  the 


14  llieraisiiotsomiichditcrep-  aliy  at  <»e  tluMuand  lesib   For«h 

ancy  in  the  esdiiiates  of  the  French  thorities  on  the  Spanish  aide,  Me 

aa  of  the  Spanish  force.    I  have  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  Kb.  IV. 

accepted   the  statements   of  the  cap.  7. — Hernra,  HistoriaGcn^ 

French  historians,  Gamier,  (His-  ral,  lib.  lY.  c^  15.  —  Campani^ 

toire  de  France,  torn.  XXVIL  p.  Yita  del  Be  Fiiippo  Secondo,  parte 

854,)  and  De  Hmu,  (torn.  HI.  p.  IL  lib.  9. 
148,)  who,  however,  puts  the  cay- 
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exception  of  the  Gfascons,  who  formed  a  fine  body 
of  infentry,  had  long  smce  ceased  to  serve  in  war 
But  the  chivalry  of  France  was  represented  by  as 
gallant  an  array  of  nobles  and  cavaliers  as  evei 
fonght  under  the  banner  of  the  lilies. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1557,  Montmorency  put 
his  whole  army  iii  motion ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  the  memorable  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  by 
nine  o'clock,  he  took  up  a  position  on  the  bank  of 
the  Somme.  On  the  opposite  side,  nearest  the 
town,  lay  the  Spanish  force,  covering  the  groTind, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  their  white 
pavilions;  while  the  banners  of  Spain,  of  Flanders, 
and  of  England,  unfurled  m  the  morning  breeze, 
showed  the  various  nations  from  which  the  motley 
host  had  been  gathered.^ 

On  the  constable's  right  was  a  windmill,  com- 
manding a  ford  of  the  river  which  led  to  the  Span- 
ish quarters.  The  building  was  held  by  a  small 
detachment  of  the  enemy.  Montmorency's  first 
care  was  to  get  possession  of  the  mill,  which  he 
did  without  difiiculty ;  and,  by  placing  a  garrison 
there,  under  the  prince  of  Cond^,  he  secured  him- 
self from  surprise  in  that  quarter.  He  then  prof- 
ited by  a  rising  ground  to  get  his  guns  in  position, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  opposite  bank,  and  at  once 
opened  a  brisk  cannonade  on  the  enemy.  The 
march  of  the  French  had  been  concealed  by  some 
intervening  hills,  so  that,  when  they  suddenly  ap- 


^  Bftbntin,  ap.  Nonvelle  Collection  des  M^moirea,  torn.  VII.  p.  548. 
VOL.  I.  29 
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peaied  on  the  ibrther  side  of  ihe  Somme,  it  was  as 
if  they  liad  dropped  £t>m  the  clouds ;  and  the  shot 
which  fell  among  the  Spaniards  threw  them  into 
great  disorder.  There  was  hurrymg  to  and  fro,  and 
some  of  the  balls  striking  the  duke  of  Savoy's  toit, 
he  had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  armor  in  his 
hand.  It  was  necessary  to  abandon  his  position, 
and  he  marched  some  tiiree  miles  down  the  river, 
to  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  Count  Egmont." 

Montmorency,  as  much  elated  with  this  cheap 
success  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory,  now  set  himself 
about  passing  his  troops  across  the  water.  It  was 
attended  with  more  difficulty  than  he  had  expect^ 
ed.  There  were  no  boats  in  readiness,  and  two 
hours  were  wasted  iq  procuring  them.  After  all, 
only  four  or  five  could  be  obtained,  and  these  so 
small  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  stream  many  times  to  effect  the  object 
The  boats,  crowded  with  as  many  as  they  could 
carry,  stuck  fast  la  the  marshy  banks,  or  rather 
quagmire,  on  the  opposite  side;  and  when  some 
of  the  soldiers  jumped  out  to  lighten  the  load, 
they  were  swallowed  up  and  suffocated  in  the 
mud.^^      To  add  to   these    distresses,   they  were 


^  Ilnd.,  nbi  supra.  —  Monplein-  ^ois  de  Rabutin,  is  one  of  the  beat 

champ,  Histoire  d'Emmanuel  Fhi-  authorities  for  these  tranaacdons, 

libert  Due  de  Savoie,  (Amster-  in  which  he  took  part  as  a  follower 

dam,  1699,)  p.  146.  —  Do  Thou,  of  the  due  de  Keven. 

ffistoii^  Universelle,  torn.  m.  p.  ^^  «<  Encore  it  sortir  des  bateaux, 

157.  ^  cause  de  la  presse,  les  soldati  M 

'    The  first  of  these  writers,  Fran-  ponvdent  suiyre  lea  addieases  et 
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galled  by  the  inoessaiit  fire  of  a  body  of  troops 
which  the  Spanish  general  had  stationed  on  an 
eminence  that  commanded  the  landing. 

While,  owing  to  these  causes,  the  transportation 
of  the  troops  was  going  slowly  on,  the  duke  of 
SaToy  had  called  a  council  of  war,  and  determined 
that  the  enemy,  since  he  had  ventured  so  near, 
diould  not  be  allowed  to  escape  without  a  battle 
There  was  a  practicable  ford  in  the  river,  close  to 
.  Count  Egmont's  quarters ;  and  that  officer  received 
orders  to  cross  it  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and 
amuse  the  enemy  until  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  army,  under  the  duke,  should  have  time 
to  come  up. 

Lamoral,  Count  Egmont,  and  prince  of  Gravre, 
a  person  who  is  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  our 
subsequent  pages,  was  a  Flemish  noble  of  an 
andent  and  illustrious  lineage.  He  had  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
raised  him  to  various  important  offices,  both  civil 
and  military,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself 
with  honor.  At  this  time,  when  thirty-five  years 
old,  he  held  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horse,  and  that  of  governor  of  Flanders. 

Egmont  was  of  a  lofty  and  aspiring  natoie, 
filled  with  dreams  of  glory,  and  so  much  elated 
by  success,  that  the   duke  of   Savoy  was  once 


M&tes  qui  lear  eetment  appareS-  voient  tortir,  et  demeuioient  Ik 

1^;   de  faiqon  qalls  a^etcartoi-  embourbes  et  nojez,"    Babutin, 

ent  et  ae  jettoient  k  costd  dans  lea  ap.  NouTelle  Collection  des  M6- 

creux  des  maretB,  d'oii  ib  ne  pon-  moires,  torn.  VII.  p.  M9. 
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obliged  to  rebuke  him,  by  reminding  him  that 
he  was  not  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.^ 
With  these  defects  he  united  some  excellent  qual- 
ities, which  not  unirequently  go  along  with  them. 
In  his  disposition  he  was  frank  and  manly,  and, 
though  hasty  in  temper,  had  a  warm  and  gen- 
erous heart  He  was  distinguished  by  a  chiv* 
alrous  bearing,  and  a  showy,  imposing  address, 
which  took  with  the  people,  by  whom  his  name 
was  held  dear  in  later  times  for  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was  a  dashing  officer, 
prompt  and  intrepid,  well  fitted  for  a  brilliant  cm^ 
de  main^  or  for  an  affair  like  the  present,  which 
required  energy  and  despatch;  and  he  eagerly  un- 
dertook the  duty  assigned  him. 

The  light  horse  first  passed  over  the  ford^  the 
existence  of  which  was  known  to  Montmorency; 
and  he  had  detached  a  corps  of  German  pisto- 
leers,  of  whom  there  was  a  body  in  the  French 
service,  to  defend  the  passage.  But  the  number 
was  too  small,  and  the  Burgundian  horse,  followed 
by  the  infimtry,  advanced,  in  face  of  the  fire,  as 
coolly  and  in  as  good  order  as  if  they  had  been 
on  parade.^  The  constable  soon  received  tidings 
that  the  enemy  had  begun  to  cross ;  and,  aware  of 
his  mistake,  he  reinforced  his   pistoleers  with  a 

IS  Brantome,  (Euvres,  torn.  I.  p.  tilleiy,  —  hardly  probable,  as  the 

961.  French  batteries  were  three  milea 

^  I  quote  the  words  of  Mon-  distant,  up  the  river.    But  aocct- 

I^einchanip,(HistoireduDucdeSa-  racy  does  not  appear  to  be  the 

▼oie,  p.  147,)  who,  however,  speaks  chief  virtue  of  this  writer, 
of  the  fire  as  coming  from  the  ar- 
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squadron  of  horse  under  the  due  de  Nevers.  It 
was  too  late;  when  the  French  commander  reached 
the  ground,  the  enemy  had  already  crossed  in 
such  strength  that  it  would  have  heen  madness 
to  attack  him.  After  a  brief  consultation  with 
his  officers,  Nevers  determined,  by  as  speedy  a 
countermarch  as  possible,  to  join  the  main  body 
of  the  army. 

The  prince  of  Cond^,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
occupied  the  mill  which  commanded  the  other 
ford,  on  the  right  of  Montmorency.  From  its 
summit  he  could  descry  the  morements  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  battalions  debouching  on  the 
plain,  with  scarcely  any  opposition  from  the  French. 
He  advised  the  constable  of  this  at  once,  and  sug- 
gested  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat.  The 
veteran  did  not  relish  advice  from  one  so  much 
younger  than  himself,  and  testily  replied,  ^^  I  was  a 
soldier*  before  the  prince  of  Cond6  was  bom ;  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  trust  to  teach  him 
some  good  lessons  in  war  for  many  a  year  to  come." 
Nor  would  he  quit  the  ground  while  a  man  of  the 
reinforcement  under  Dandelot  remained  to  cross  * 

The  cause  of  this  fatal  confidence  was  informa- 
tion he  had  received  that  the  ford  was  too  narrow 
to  allow  more  than  four  or  five  persons  to  pass 
abreast,  which  would  give  him  time  enough  to 

^  **  Manda  au  prince,  pour  toote  comptoit  bien  en  yingt  ans  lui  don- 

i^ponse,  qu'il  ^toit  bien  jeune  poor  ner  encore  des  le^ns."    Gamier, 

Toulotr  lui  apprendre  son  metiei',  Histoire  de  France,  torn.  XXYIL 

quil  conunandoit  Ics  arro^  arant  p.  864. 
que  celui-ci  ftit  au  monde,  et  qu'il 
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send  over  the  troops,  and  then  secure  his  own 
retreat  to  La  Fere.  As  it  turned  out,  unfortn*' 
nately,  the  ford  was  wide  enough  to  allow  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  to  go  abreast 

The  French,  meanwhile,  who  had  crossed  the 
river,  after  landing  on  the  opposite  bank,  were 
many  of  them  killed  or  disabled  by  the  Spanish 
axquebusiers ;  others  were  lost  in  the  morass ;  and 
of  the  whole  number  not  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  wet,  wounded,  and  weary,  with  Dandelot 
at  their  head,  succeeded  in  throwing  themselyes 
into  St.  Quentin.  The  constable,  having  seen  the 
last  boat  put  off,  gave  instant  orders  for  retreat 
The  artillery  was  sent  forward  in  the  front,  then 
followed  the  infimtry,  and,  last  of  all,  he  brought 
up  the  rear  with  the  horse,  of  which  he  took  com- 
mand in  person.  He  endeavored  to  make  np  fi>r 
the  precious  time  he  had  lost  by  quickening  his 
march,  which,  however,  was  retarded  by  the  heavy 
guns  in  the  van. 

The  due  de  Nevers,  as  we  have  seen,  declining 
to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  crossed 
the  stream,  had  prepared  to  retreat  on  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  On  reaching  the  ground  lately 
occupied  by  his  countrymen,  he  found  it  aban- 
doned ;  and  joining  Conde,  who  still  held  the  mill, 
the  two  officers  made  all  haste  to  overtake  the 
constable. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Egmont,  as  soon  as  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  sufficient  strength  to  attack 
the  enemy,  gave  orders  to  advance,  without  waiting 
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fbr  more  troops  to  aliare  with  him  the  honors  of 
victory.     Crossing  the  field  lately  occupied  by  the 
constable,  he  took  the  great  road  to  La  F^re.    But 
the  rising  ground  which  lay  between  him  and  the 
French  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  enemy  until 
he  had  accomplished  half  a  league  or  more.     The 
day  was  now  well  advanced,  and  the  Flemish  cap- 
tain had  some  fears  that,  notwithstanding  his  speed, 
the  quarry  had  escaped  him.    But,  as  he  turned 
the  hill,  he  had  the  satisfiBM^on  to  descry  the 
French  columns  in  full  retreat.     On  their  rear 
himg  a  body  of  sutlers  and  other  followers  of  the 
camp,  who,  by  the  sudd^i  apparition  of  the  SjMin- 
iazds,  were  thrown  into  a  panic,  which  they  had 
wellnigh  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  anny.*^ 
To  retreat  before  an  enemy  is  in  itself  a  confes- 
non  of  weakness  sufficiently  dispiriting  to  the  sol- 
dier.     Montmorency,  roused  by  the  tumult,  saw 
the  dark  cloud  gathering  along  the  heights,  and 
knew  that  it  must  soon  burst  on  him.      In  this 
em^:gency,   he  asked  counsel  of  an   old  officer 
near  him  as  to  what  he  should  do.    ^^  Had  you 
asked  me,"  replied  the  other,  ^^  two  hours  siace, 
I  could  have  told  you;   it  is  now  too  late.""    It 

SI  Babntiii,  wlio  giros  tiiii  ac-  trouble  le  yieoz  d'Oignon,  officier 
ooont,  lays  it  would  be  impoflmble  experiments,  il  Ini  demanda :  boa 
to  tell  how  the  disoider  began.  It  bomme,  qne  &nt^il  ^re  ?  Moo- 
came  upon  them  §o  like  a  thunder-  seigneur,  rdpondit  d'Oignon,  il  «  a 
dap,  that  no  man  had  a  distinct  deux  heures  que  je  vons  I'aurob 
recollection  of  what  passed.  B»-  bien  dit,  maintenant  je  n'en  salt 
boftiii,  ap.  KoQTeile  Collection  des  rien."  Gamier,  Histinre  de  Francer 
MSmoires,  torn.  YII.  p.  550.  torn.  XXYII.  p.  868. 

s  M  Appellant  i   lui  dans  ce 
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was  indeed  too  late,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  face  about  and  fight  the  Span- 
iards. The  constable,  accordingly,  gave  the  word 
to  halt,  and  made  dispositions  to  receive  his  as- 
sailants. 

Egmont,  seeing  him  thus  prepared,  formed  his 
own  squadron  into  three  divisions.  One,  which  was 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  he  gave  to 
the  prince  of  Brunswick  and  to  Count  Hoome,  — 
a  name  afterwards  associated  with  his  own  on  a 
sadder  occasion  than  the  present  Another,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Gerftians,  he  placed  under  Count 
Mansfeldt,  with  orders  to  assail  the  centre.  He 
himself,  at  the  head  of  his  Burgundian  lances,  rode 
on  the  left  against  Montmorency's  right  flank. 
Orders  were  then  given  to  charge,  and,  spurring 
forward  their  horses,  the  whole  column  came 
thundering  on  against  the  enemy.  The  French 
met  the  shock  like  well-trained  soldiers,  as  they 
were ;  but  the  cavalry  fell  on  them  with  the  fury 
of  a  torrent  sweeping  everything  before  it,  and  for 
a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  lost.  But 
the  French  chivalry  was  true  to  its  honor,  and,  at 
the  call  of  Montmorency,  who  gallantly  threw 
himself  into  the  tiiick  of  the  fight,  it  rallied,  and, 
returning  the  charge,  compelled  the  assailants  to 
give  way  in  their  turn.  The  struggle,  now  con- 
tinued on  more  equal  terms,  grew  desperate ;  man 
against  man,  horse  against  horse,  —  it  seemed  to 
be  a  contest  of  personal  prowess,  rather  than  of 
tactics  or  military  science.     So  well  were  the  two 
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parties  matched,  that  for  a  long  time  the  issue 
was  doubtful;  and  the  Spaniards  might  not  have 
prevailed  in  the  end,  but  for  the  airival  of  rein- 
forcements, both  foot  and  heavy  cavalry,  who  came 
up  to  their  support.  Unable  to  withstand  this 
accumulated  force,  the  French  cavaliers,  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  not  by  superior  valor,  began  to 
give  ground  Hard  pressed  by  Egmont,  who 
cheered  on  his  men  to  renewed  efforts,  their  ranks 
were  at  length  broken.  The  retreat  became  a 
flight;  and,  scattered  over  the  field  in  all  direc- 
tioils,  they  were  hotly  pursued  by  their  adver- 
saries, especially  the  German  schwarzreiterSj  — 
those  riders  "black  as  devils,"^ — who  did  such 
execution  with  their  fire-arms  as  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  French. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  the  Gascons,  the  flower 
of  the  French  infantry,  behaved  with  admirable 
coolness.**  Throwing  themselves  into  squares, 
with  the  pikemen  armed  with  their  long  pikes  in 
&ont,  and  the  arquebusiers  in  the  centre,  they  pre- 
sented an  impenetrable  array,  against  which  the 
tide  of  battle  raged  and  chafed  in  impotent  fury. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Spanish  horse  rode  round 
the  solid  masses  bristling  with  steel,  if  possible,  to 
force  an  entrance,  while  an  occasional  shot,  strik- 

^  "  Noin  comme  de  beaux  dia-  plettes  et  bien  anndes,  que  Ton  en 

Wes."     Brantome,   (Euvres,  torn,  avoit  veu  en  France  il  y  avoit 

UL  p.  185.  long-temps."     Rabutin,  ap.  Nou- 

^  ^^Icelles  oompagnies  de  fan-  Telle  Collection  des  M^oires,  torn, 

trie,  en  ce  pea  qu'elles  se  compor-  Yll.  p.  551. 
toient,  autant   belles,  bien   com- 
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ing  a  trooper  £rom  his  saddle,  warned  them  not 
to  approach  too  near. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  duke  of 
Sayoy,  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  including 
fstte  artillery,  came  on  the  field  of  action.  His 
arrival  could  not  have  been  more  seasonable.  The 
heavy  guns  were  speedily  turned  on  the  French 
squares,  whose  dense  array  presented  an  obvious 
mark  to  the  Spanish  bullets.  Their  firm  ranks 
w^re  reirt  asunder;  and,  as  the  brave  men  tried  in 
vain  to  dose  over  the  bodies  of  their  dying  com* 
rades,  the  horse  took  advantage  of  the  openings  to 
^unge  into  the  midst  of  the  phalanx.  Here  the 
long  spears  of  the  pikemen  were  of  no  avail,  and^ 
striking  right  and  left,  the  cavaliers  dealt  death  on 
every  side.  All  now  was  confusion  and  irretriev^ 
able  ruin.  No  one  thought  of  fighting,  or  even 
of  self-defence.  The  only  thought  was  of  flight 
Men  overturned  one  another  in  tiheir  eagerness  to 
escape.  They  were  soon  mingled  with  the  routed 
cavalry,  who  rode  down  their  own  countrymen. 
Horses  ran  about  the  field  without  riders.  Many 
of  the  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms,  to  fiy  the 
more  quickly.  All  strove  to  escape  from  the  ter- 
rible pursuit  which  hung  on  their  rear.  The  artil* 
lery  and  ammunition-wagons  choked  up  the  road, 
and  obstructed  the  flight  of  the  &gitives.  The 
slaughter  was  dreadful.  The  best  blood  of  France 
flowed  like  water. 

Yet  mercy  was  shown  to  those  who  asked  it 
Hundreds  and  thousands  threw  down  their  arms. 
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and  obtained  quarter.  Nevers,  according  to  scHne 
accounts,  covered  the  right  flank  of  the  Freach  aimy« 
Others  state  that  he  was  separated  from  it  by  a  ra^ 
Tine  or  valley.  At  all  events,  he  &red  no  better 
than  his  leader.  He  was  speedily  enveloped  by  the 
cavalry  of  Hoome  and  Brunswick,  and  his  fine  corps 
of  light  horse  cut  to  pieces.  He  himself,  with  the 
prince  of  Cond6,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his 
escape,  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  to  La  Fere. 

Had  the  Spaniards  followed  up  the  pursuit,  few 
Frenchmen  might  have  been  left  that  day  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  rout  of  St.  Quentin.  But  the 
fight  had  already  lasted  four  hours ;  evening  was 
setting  in;  and  the  victors,  spent  with  toil  and 
sated  with  carnage,  were  content  to  take  up  their 
quarters  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  made  their  way, 
one  after  another,  to  La  Fdre,  and,  huddling  to- 
gether in  the  public  squares,  or  in  the  quarters 
they  had  before  occupied,  remained  like  a  herd 
of  panic-struck  deer,  in  whose  ears  the  sounds  of 
the  chase  are  still  ringing.  But  the  loyal  cavaliers 
flirew  off  their  panic,  and  recovered  heart,  when  a 
rumor  reached  them  that  their  commander,  Mcmt- 
morency,  was  still  making  head,  with  a  body  of 
stout  followers,  against  the  enemy.  At  the  ti- 
dings, faint  and  bleeding  aa  they  were,  they  sprang 
to  the  saddles  which  they  had  just  quitted,  and 
were  ready  again  to  take  the  field.^ 

*  <*  A  cei  nonvelles  sWeverent  teUement  leun  esprits  et  couraget, 
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But  the  rumor  was  without  foundation.  Mont- 
morency waa  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  veteran  had  exposed  his  own  life 
throughout  the  action,  as  if  willing  to  show  that 
he  would  not  shrink  in  any  degree  from  the  peril 
into  which  he  had  brought  his  followers.  When 
he  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  hottest  of  the  battle,  holding  life  cheap  in  com- 
parison  with  honor.  A  shot  from  the  pistol  of  a 
sehwarzreiter^  firacturing  his  thigh,  disabled  him 
from  further  resistance ;  and  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  treated  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  rank.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  very 
large, — according  to  some  accounts,  sue  thousand, 
of  whom  six  hundred  were  said  to  be  gentlemen 
and  persons  of  condition.  The  number  of  the  slain 
is  stated,  as  usual,  with  great  discrepancy,  varying 
from  three  to  six  thousand.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  than  usual  were  men  of  family. 
Many  a  noble  house  in  France  went  into  mourn- 
ing  for  that  day.  Among  those  who  fell  was 
Jean  de  Bourbon,  count  d'Enghien,  a  prince  of 
the  blood.  Mortally  wounded,  he  was  carried  to 
the  tent  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  soon 
after  expired,  and  his  body  was  sent  to  his  coun- 
trymen at  La    Fdre  for    honorable  burial.      To 


quils  recoururent  incontinent  atuc  et  sentimens  poor  venger  la  lionte 

amies,  et  n*oyoit-on  plus  partout  prfe^ente ;  toatefois  oe  muimuTe 

que  demander  harnois  et  chevaux,  se  trouva  nul   et  demeura  assoupi 

ct  trompettes  sonner    h,   cheval,  en  peu  dlicure."    Ibid.,  p.  552. 
ayant  chacun  recouYcrt  ses  forces 
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balance  this  bloody  roll,  no  account  states  the  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  at  over  a  thousand  men.^ 

More  than  eighty  standards,  including  those  of 
the  cavalry,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  to- 
gether vnth  all  the  artillery,  ammunition-wagons, 
and  baggage  of  the  enemy.  France  had  not  expe- 
rienced such  a  defeat  since  the  battle  of  Agmcourt^ 

King  FhUip  had  left  Brussels,  and  removed  his 
quarters  to  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  near  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  with  whom  he  kept  up  daily  com- 
munication throughout  the  siege.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  he 
visited  the  camp  in  person.  At  the  same  time, 
he  wrote  to  his  father,  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  had  not  been  there  to  share  the  glory  of  the 
day  ®  The  emperor  seems  to  have  heartily  shared 
this  regret.^    It  is  quite  certain,  if  Charles  had 

»Campa]ia,yitadeI  ReFilippo  IV.    cap.    15.  — De    Thou,    His- 

Secondo,  parte  11.  lib.  9.  toire  Univeraelle,   torn.    III.    pp. 

AcconliDg  to  some  accounts,  the  154-160.  —  Garnier,  Hbtoire  de 

l08B  did  not  exceed  fifty.  This,  con-  France,  torn.  XXVII.  pp.  861- 

sideringthespiritand  length  of  the  872.  —  Carta  de  Felipe  2do  ^  gu 

contest,  Trill  iiardly  be  credited.    It  padre  anunciandole  la  victoria  do 

leminds  one  of  the  wars  with  the  San  Quentin,  MS. 

Moslems  in  the  Peninsula,  where,  if  "  «  Pues  yo  no  me  hall^  alli,  de 

we  arc  to  take  the  account  of  the  que  me  pesa  lo  que  V.  M.  no  puede 

Spaniards,  their  loss  was  usually  as  pcnsar,  no  puedo  dar  relation  de 

one  to  a  hundred  of  the  enemy.  lo  que  paso  sine  de  oydas."    Carta 

^  For  the  preceding  pages,  see  de   Felipe  2^  &  su  padre,  11  de 

Rabutin,  ap.  Nouvelle  Collection  Agosto,  1557,  MS. 

des  M^moires,  tom.  VII.  pp.  548  -  ®  This  appears  by  a  letter  of 

552.  —  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  the  major-domo  of  Charles,  Luis 

lib.  IV.  cap.  7.  — Campana,  Vita  Quixada,  to  the  secretary,  Juan 

del  Be  Filippo  Secondo,  parte  IL  Vazquez  de  Molina,  MS. 

lib.  X  —  Monplcinchamp,  Vie  dn  **  Siento  que  no  se  puede  conor- 

Duc  de  Savoic,  pp.  146  - 150. —  tar  de  que  su  hijo  no  se  hallase  en 

Herrera,    Historia    General,    lib.  ello." 
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had  the  direction  of  afiuis,  he  woidd  not  have 
been  absent  But  Philip  had  not  the  bold,  adTea> 
torous  spirit  of  his  £EUher.  His  talent  lay  rather 
in  meditation  than  in  action ;  and  his  cakn,  deUb^ 
erate  forecast  better  fitted  him  for  the  council  than 
the  camp.  In  enforcing  levies,  in  raising  supplies, 
in  superintending  the  organization  of  the  army,  he 
was  mdefatigable.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
determined  imder  his  own  eye ;  and  he  was  most 
sagacious  in  the  selection  of  his  agents.  But  to 
those  agents  he  prudentiy  left  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  for  which  he  had  no  taste,  perhaps  no  capa- 
city, himself.  He  did  not,  like  his  rival,  Henry  the 
Second,  &ncy  himself  a  great  captain  because  he 
could  carry  away  the  prizes  of  a  tourney. 

Philip  was  escorted  to  the  camp  by  his  house- 
hold troops.  He  appeared  on  this  occasion  aimed 
cap^-piSj  —  a  thing  by  no  means  common  with 
him.  It  seems  to  have  pleased  his  fancy  to  be 
painted  in 'military  costume.  At  least,  there  are 
several  portraits  of  him  in  complete  mail,  —  one 
from  the  pencil  of  Titian.  A  picture  taken  at  the 
present  time  was  sent  by  him  to  Queen  Mary,  who, 
in  this  age  of  chivalry,  may  have  felt  some  pride  in 
seeing  her  lord  in  the  panoply  of  war. 

On  the  king's  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received 
with  all  the  honors  of  a  victor ;  with  flourishes  of 
trumpets,  salvos  of  artillery,  and  the  loud  shouts 
of  the  soldiery.  The  duke  of  Savoy  laid  at  his 
feet  the  banners  and  other  trophies  of  the  fight, 
and,  kneeling  down,  would  have  kissed  Philip's 
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hand ;  but  the  king,  raising  him  from  the  ground, 
and  embracing  him  as  he  did  so,  said  that  the  ac* 
knowledgments  were  due  from  himself  to  the  gen- 
eral who  had  won  him  such  a  victory.  At  the 
same  time,  he  paid  a  well-deserved  compliment  to 
the  brilliant  part  which  Egmont  and  his  brave 
companions  had  borne  in  the  battle.^ 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  dispose  of  the 
prisoners,  whose  number  embarrassed  the  conquer* 
ors.  Philip  dismissed  all  those  of  the  common  file, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  bear  arms  for 
mx  months  against  the  Spaniards.  The  condition 
did  no  great  detriment  to  the  French  service,  as  the 
men,  on  their  return,  were  sent  to  garrison  some 
distant  towns,  and  their  pliaces  in  the  army  filled 
by  the  troops  whom  they  had  relieved.  The  cava- 
liers and  persons  of  condition  were  lodged  in  for^ 
tresses,  where  they  could  be  securely  detained  till 
the  amount  of  their  respective  ransoms  was  deter- 
mined. These  ransoms  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  How  important, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  sum  offered  by  the  con- 
stable on  his  own  account  and  that  of  his  son,  — 
no  less,  it  is  said,  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  gold  crowns  1*^  The  soldier  of  that  day, 
when  the  penalty  was  loss  of  fortune  as  well  as 
of  freedom,  must  be  confessed  to  have  fought  on 
harder  conditions  than  at  present. 

A  coundl  of  war  was  next  called,  to  decide  on 

^  Cabrera,  FHipe  Segundo,  lib.        ^i  X)e  Thon,  Histoire  Uniyei^ 
IV.  cap.  7.  selle,  torn.  m.  p.  246. 
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further  operations.  When  Charles  the  Fifth  re- 
ceived tidings  of  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  the 
first  thing  he  asked,  as  we  are  told,  was  "  whether 
Philip  were  at  Paris.""  Had  Charles  been  in  com- 
mand, he  would  doubtless  have  followed  up  the  blow 
by  presenting  himself  at  once  before  the  French 
capital.  But  Philip  was  not  of  that  sanguine  tem- 
per which  overlooks,  or  at  least  overleaps,  the  ob- 
stacles in  its  way.  Charles  calculated  the  chances 
of  success;  Philip,  those  of  failure.  Charles's  char- 
acter opened  the  way  to  more  brilliant  achievements, 
but  exposed  him  also  to  severer  reverses.  His  en- 
terprising spirit  was  more  favorable  to  building  up 
a  great  empire ;  the  cautious  temper  of  Philip  was 
better  fitted  to  preserve  it.  Philip  came  in  the 
right  time ;  and  his  circumspect  policy  was  prob- 
ably better  suited  to  his  position,  as  well  as  to  his 
character,  than  the  bolder  policy  of  the  emperor. 

When  the  duke  of  Savoy  urged,  as  it  is  said,  the 
expediency  of  profiting  by  the  present  panic  to 
march  at  once  on  the  French  capital,  Philip  looked 
at  the  dangers  of  such  a  step.     Several  strong  foi> 


39  It  18  Brantdme  who  telk  the  Luis  Quixada,  in  a  letter  written 

anecdote,  in  his   usual   sarcastic  at  the  time  from  Tuste,  gires  a 

way.    "  Encor,  tout  religieux,  de-  version  of  the  story,  which,  if  it 

my  sainct  qu'il  estoit,  il  ne  se  pent  has  less  point,  is  probably  more 

en  garder  que  quant  le  roy  son  fits  correct    '*  S.  Mag',  esti  con  mucho 

eut  gaignd  la  bataille  de  Sainct-  euidado  por  saber  que  camino  ani 

Quentin  de  demander  aussi  tost  tomado  el  Key  despues  de  acabada 

que  le  courrier  luy  apporta  des  aquella  empresa  de  San  Quintan.** 

nouvelles,  s'il  avoit  bien  poursuivi  Carta  de  27  de  septembre,  1557, 

la  victoire,  et  jusques  aux  portes  MS. 
de  Paris."    CEuvrcs,  torn.  I.  p.  11. 
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txessea  of  the  enemy  would  be  left  in  his  rear. 
Sivers  must  be  crossed,  presenting  lines  of  defence 
which  could  easily  be  maintained  against  a  force 
even  superior  to  his  owil  Paris  was  covered  by 
formidable  works,  and  forty  thousand  citizens  could 
be  enrolled,  at  the  shortest  notice,  for  its  protec- 
tion. It  was  not  wise  to  urge  the  foe  to  extremity, 
to  force  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  like  the  French, 
to  rise  en  masse^  as  they  would  do  for  the  defence 
of  their  capital  The  emperor.  Ids  father,  had  once 
invaded  France  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
si^^ge  to  Marseilles.  The  issue  of  that  invasion 
was  known  to  everybody.  "The  Spaniards,"  it 
was  tauntingly  said,  "had  come  into  the  country 
feasting  on  turkeys ;  they  were  glad  to  escape  from 
it  feeding  on  roots  !  "^  Philip  determined,  there- 
fore, to  abide  by  his  original  plan  of  operations, 
and  profit  by  the  late  success  of  his  arms  to  press 
the  siege  of  St.  Quentin  with  his  whole  force.  — 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  any  one,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  pronounce  on  the  wisdom  of  his  de- 
cision. But  subsequent  events  tend  considerably 
to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  it. 

Preparations  were  now  made  to  push  the  si^ 
with  vigor.  Besides  the  cannon  already  in  the 
camp,  and  those  taken  in  the  battle,  a  good  number 
of  pieces  wAre  brought  from  Cambray  to  strengthen 
the  battering-train  of  the  besi^ers.  The  river  was 
crossed ;  and  the  Faubourg  d'lle  was  carried  by  the 

^  ^  Bu«  no  entrar  en  Francia    salir  comiendo  raizeB."    Cabrera^ 
sa  padre  cooiiendo  pabos,  i    Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  IV.  cap.  8. 
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duke,  after  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  die 
French,  who  burned  the  houses  m  their  retreat 
The  Spanish  commander  availed  himself  of  his 
advantage  to  establish  batteries  close  to  the  town, 
which  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade,  that  shook 
the  old  walls  and  towers  to  their  foundation. 
The  miners  also  carried  on  their  operations,  and 
galleries  were  excavated  almost  to  the  oentte  of 
the  place. 

The  condition  of  the  besieged,  in  the  mean  tone, 
was  forlorn  in  the  extreme;  not  so  much  ficom 
want  of  food,  though  their  supplies  were  scanty, 
as  from  excessive  toil  and  exposure.  Then  it  was 
that  Coligni  displayed  all  the  strength  of  his 
character.  He  felt  the  importance  of  holding 
out  as  long  as  possible,  that  the  nation  might  have 
time  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  and  recover  from  the 
late  disaster.  He  endeavored  to  infiise  his  own 
spirit  into  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  toiling  with 
the  meanest  of  them,  and  sharing  all  their  priva- 
tions. He  cheered  the  desponding,  by  assuring 
them  of  speedy  relief  from  their  countrymen.  Some 
he  complimented  for  their  bravery ;  others  he  flat- 
tered by  asking  their  advice.  He  talked  loudly 
of  the  resources  at  his  conmiand.  If  any  should 
hear  him  so  much  as  hint  at  a  surrender,  he  gave 
them  leave  to  tie  him  hand  and  foot,  and  throw 
him  into  the  moat.  If  he  should  hear  one  of 
them  talk  of  it,  the  admiral  promised  to  do  as 
much  by  him.** 

>*  ^  Si  Ton  m'oyoit  tenir  quelqae  langage,  q;iii  approcliaat  do  ftin 
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Hie  due  de  Nevers,  who  had  established  him- 
self^ with  the  wreck  of  the  French  army  and  such 
additional  levies  as  he  could  muster,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  St.  Quentin,  contrived  to  communicate 
with  the  admiral  On  one  occasion  he  succeeded 
izL  throwing  a  reinforcement  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  arquebusiers  into  the  town,  though  it  cost 
him  thrice  that  number,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Span- 
iards m  the  attempt  Still  the  number  of  the 
gaxrison  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  duties 
imposed  on  it  With  scanty  refreshment,  almost 
without  repose,  watching  and  fighting  by  turns, 
the  day  passed  in  defending  the  breaches  which 
the  night  was  not  long  enough  to  repair.  No 
£nme  eould  be  strong  enough  to  endure  it 

Coligni  had,  fortunately,  the  services  of  a  sldl- 
£vl  engineer,  named  St.  Remy,  who  aided  him  in 
repairing  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  works  by  the 
artillery,  and  by  the  scarcely  less  destructive  mines 
of  the  Spaniaxds.  In  the  want  of  solid  masonry, 
every  material  was  resorted  to  for  covering  up  the 
breaches.  Timbers  were  thrown  across ;  and  boats 
filled  with  earth,  laid  on  the  broken  rampart,  af- 
forded a  good  bulwark  for  the  French  musketeers. 
Bat  the  time  was  come  when  neither  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  nor  the  courage  of  the  garrison  could 

oompoatioii,  je  let  iappfiou  tout  je  ne  kd  en  firou  pQ$  momi.' 

flails  me  jettasBent,  coomie   un  Coligni,  Mdmoires,  ap.  Collection 

poltron,  dedans  le  {ou6  par  dewns  Uniyenelle  des   Mdmoires,  torn. 

lee    mnraiDes :   que   sll   j  aToit  XL.  p.  27S. 
qnelqu'im  qoi  m'en  tint  propoi, 
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further  avail.  Eleven  practicable  breaches  had 
been  opened,  and  St.  R^my  assured  the  admiral 
that  he  could  not  engage  to  hold  out  fourfold- 
twenty  hours  longer.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy  also  saw  that  the  time 
had  come  to  bring  the  siege  to  a  close  by  a  gen- 
eral assault.  The  twenty-seventh  of  August  was 
the  day  assigned  for  it  On  that  preceding  he 
fired  three  mines,  which  shook  down  some  fi:ag^ 
ments  of  the  wall,  but  did  less  execution  than 
was  expected.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  his  whole  force  was  under  arms.  The 
duke  divided  it  into  as  many  corps  as  tk^:e 
were  breaches,  placing  these  corps  under  his  best 
and  bravest  officers.  He  proposed  to  direct  the 
assault  in  person. 

Coligni  made  his  preparations  also  with  constun- 
mate  coolness.  He  posted  a  body  of  troops  at  eadbi 
of  the  breaches,  while  he  and  his  brother  Dandelot 
took  charge  of  the  two  which,  still  more  exposed 
than  the  others,  might  be  considered  as  the  post  of 
danger.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  in  this 
hour  of  trial,  that  the  men,  as  well  as  their  officers, 
seemed  to  be  animated  with  his  own  heroic  spirit 

Before  proceeding  to  storm  the  place,  the  duke 
of  Savoy  opened  a  brisk  cannonade,  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  barricades  of  timber,  and  other  tem- 
porary defences,  which  had  been  thrown  across  the 
breaches.     The  fire  continued  for  several  houis, 

»  GailUfd,  BivaliU,  torn.  Y.  p.  253. 
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and  it  was  not  till  afternoon  that  the  signal  was 
given  for  the  assault.     The  troops  rushed  for- 
WBid, — Spaniards,  Flemings,   English,  and  Ger- 
mans, —  spurred  on  by  feelings  of  national  rivalry. 
A  body  of  eight  thousand  brave  Englishmen  had 
joined  the  standard  of  Philip  in  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign  ;^  and  they  now  eagerly  coveted  the 
opportunity  for  distinction  which  had  been  denied 
them  at  the  battle  of  St  Quentin,  where  the  for- 
traie  of  the  day  was  chiefly  decided  by  cavalry. 
Bat  no  troops  felt  so  keen  a  spur  to  their  achieve- 
ments as   the   Spaniards,   fighting  as  they  were 
nnder  the  eye  of  their  sovereign,   who  from  a 
neighboring  eminence  was  spectator  of  the  combat 
The  obstacles  were  not  formidable  in  the  path  of 
the  assailants,  who  soon  clambered  over  the  frag- 
ments of  masonry  and  other  rubbish  which  lay 
scattered  below  the  ramparts,  and,  in  the  face  of  a 
steady  fire  of  musketry,  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  breaches.      The  brave  men  stationed  to 
defend  them  were  in  sufficient  strength  to  occupy 
the  open  spaces ;  their  elevated  position  gave  them 
some  advantage  over  the  assailants,  and  they  stood 
to  their  posts  with  the  resolution  of  men  pre- 
pared to  die  rather  than  surrender.     A  fierce  con- 
flict now  ensued  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ramparts ;  and  the  French,  sustained  by  a  daunt- 
less spirit,  bore  themselves  as  stoutly  in  the  fight 
as  if  they  had  been  in  training  for  it  of  late, 

9B  Bomet.  Befonnadon,  vol.  IQ.  p.  686. 
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instead  of  being  enfeebled  by  scanty  subsistence 
and  excessive  toil.  After  a  severe  struggle,  which 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
back  at  all  points.  Not  a  breach  was  won ;  and, 
broken  and  dispirited,  the  assailants  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  their  former  position. 

After  this  mortifying  repulse,  the  duke  did  not 
give  them  a  long  time  to  breathe,  before  he  again 
renewed  the  assault.  This  time  he  directed  the 
main  attack  against  a  tower  where  the  resistance 
had  been  weakest  In  fact,  Coligni  had  there 
placed  the  troops  on  whom  he  had  least  reliance, 
trusting  to  the  grep^ter  strength  of  the  works. 
But  a  strong  heart  is  worth  all  the  defences  in 
the  world.  After  a  sharp  but  short  struggle,  the 
assailants  succeeded  in  carrying  the  tower.  The 
feint-hearted  troops  gave  way ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  rampart,  remained 
masters  of  one  of  the  breaches.  A  footing  once 
gained,  the  assailants  poured  impetuously  into 
the  opening,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  English 
streaming  like  a  torrent  along  the  ramparts,  and 
attacking  the  defenders  on  their  flank.  Coligni, 
meanwhile,  and  his  brother  Dandelot,  had  rushed, 
with  a  few  followers,  to  the  spot,  in  the  hope, 
if  possible,  to  arrest  the  impending  ruin.  But 
they  were  badly  supported.  Overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  they  were  trodden  down,  disarmed,  and 
made  prisoners.  Still  the  garrison,  at  the  remain- 
ing breaches,  continued  to  make  a  desperate  stand. 
But,  with  one  corps  pressing  them  on  flank  and 
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another  in  front,  they  were  speedily  cut  to  pieces, 
or  disabled  and  taken.  In  half  an  hour  resistance 
had  ceased  along  the  ramparts.  The  town  was  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards.^ 

A  scene  of  riot  and  wild  uproar  followed,  such 
as  made  the  late  conflict  seem  tame  in  comparison. 
The  victorious  troops  spread  over  the  town  in 
quest  of  plunder,  perpetrating  those  deeds  of  ruth- 
less violence,  usual,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
in  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  wretched  inhabit- 
ants fled  before  them;  the  old  and  the  helpless, 
the  women  and  children,  taking  refuge  in  garrets, 
cellars,  and  any  other  comer  where  they  could 
hide  themselves  from  their  pursuers.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dying,  the  cries  of  women  and  children,  — 
"so  pitiful,"  says  one  present,  "that  they  would 
grieve  any  Christian  heart,"*  —  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  victors,  who,  intoxicated  with 

^  For  noticet  of  the  taking  of  the  hard  fighting  which  took  place 

St  Qnentin,  in  greater  or  leas  de-  in  the  aasaolt,  particuhurly  praisea 

tailf  see  Coligni,   M^moires,   ap.  the  galiantrj  of  the  English : '^Esta 

Collection   Universelle   des   M^  tarde  entre  tree  j  quatro  horaa  m 

noirea,  torn.  XL.;  Babutin,  M^  ha  entrado  San  Quentin  k  pom 

moires,  ap.  NouTelle  Collection  des  fuer^a  peleando  may  bien  los  de 

M^moires,  torn.  VII.  p.  556  et  seq. ;  dentro  7  los  de  fheray  muy  escog^ 

DeThoo,H]sfcoireUniver86lle,tonL  damente  todos,  7  por  estremo  los 

nLpp.  164-170;  Campana,  Vita  Ingleses.*    MS. 

del  Be  Filippo  Secondo,  parte  11.  »  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Bedford 

fib.  9;  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segondo,  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  (dated  *«  from 

fib.  IV.  cap.  9  ;   Monpldnchamp,  our  camp  beside  St.  Quentin,  the 

'^e  du  Due  de  Savoie,  p.  152.  8rd  of  Sept  1557,*^  ap.  lytler, 

Joan  de  Finedo,  in  a  letter  to  Edward  VL  and  Maiy,  yoL  IL 

the  secretary  Vazquez,  (dated  St  p.  498. 
Quentin,  August  27,)  speaking  of 
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liquor,  and  loaded  wifli  booty,  now  madly  set 
fire  to  several  of  the  buildings,  which  soon  added 
the  dangers  of  conflagration  to  the  other  horrois 
of  the  scene.  In  a  short  time  the  town  would 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  place  whidi 
Fhilip  had  won  at  so  much  cost  would  have  been 
lost  to  him  by  the  excesses  of  his  own  soldiers. 

The  king  had  now  entered  the  city  in  person. 
He  had  never  been  present  at  the  storming  of  a 
place,  and  the  dreadfiil  spectacle  which  he  witnessed 
touched  his  heart.  Measures  were  instantly  taken 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  orders  were  issued 
that  no  one,  under  pain  of  death,  should  offer  any 
violence  to  the  old  and  infirm,  to  the  women  and 
children,  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  to  religious 
edifices,  or,  above  all,  to  the  relics  of  the  blessed 
St.  Quentin.  Several  hundred  of  the  poor  people, 
it  is  said,  presented  themselves  before  Fhilip,  and 
claimed  his  protection.  By  his  command  they 
were  conducted,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  a  place 
of  safety.* 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  prevent  the 
pillage  of  the  town.  It  would  have  been  as  easy 
to  snatch  the  carcass  from  the  tiger  that  was 
rending  it.  The  pillage  of  a  place  taken  by  stonn 
was  regarded  as  the  perquisite  of  the  soldier,  on 
which  he  counted  as  regularly  as  on  his  pay. 
Those  who  distinguished  themselves  most,  in  this 

3*  According  to  Sepulveda,  (De  women.  It  is  not  veiy  probaUe 
Rebus  Gestis  Fhilippi  11.,  lib.  I.  that  Coligni  would  have  consented 
cap.  SO,)  no  less  tban  four  thousand    to  cater  for  so  many  useless  moutha 
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ratihless  work,  were  the  German  mercenaries. 
Ilieir  brutal  rapacity  filled  even  their  confeder- 
ates with  indignation.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  disgusted  with  the  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  the  sckwarzreiters  appropriated 
not  onljL  their  own  share  of  the  plunder,  but  that 
of  both  English  and  Spaniaids.^ 

Thus  fell  the  ancient  town  of  St.  Quentin,  after  a 
defaice  which  reflects  equal  honor  on  the  courage 
of  the  garrison,  and  on  the  conduct  of  their  com- 
mander. With  its  fortifications  wretchedly  out  of 
repair,  its  supply  of  arms  altogether  inadequate^ 
the  number  of  its  garrison  at  no  time  exceedmg 
a  thousand,  it  still  held  out  for  near  a  month 
against  a  powerful  army,  fighting  under  the  eyes 
of  its  sovereign,  and  led  by  one  of  the  best  cap- 
tains of  Europe.^ 

Philip,  having  taken  measures  to  restore  the 

^  ''The    Swartzrotten,   being  Thoa,  Histoire  UniTerselle,  torn, 

masten  of  the  king's  whole  army,  m.   pp.    149-170.  —  Campana, 

used  such  force,  as  well  to  the  Vita  di  Filippo  Secondo,  parte  IL 

SpamardB,  Italians,  and  all  other  lib.  9. 

nations,  as  unto  us,  that  there  was  The  best  account  of  the  siege  of 

none   could    enjoy   nothing    but  St  Quentin  is  to  be  found  in  Co- 

tliemselves.  They  have  now  dbowed  ligni's  M^moires,  (ap.  CoUectiaii 

such  cruelty,  as  the  like  hath  not  Universelle    des   M^moires,  torn, 

been  seen  for  greediness:  the  town  XL.   pp.  217-290,)  written  by 

by  them  was  setarfire,  and  a  great  him  in  his  subsequent  capttTity, 

piece  of  it  burnt."    Letter  of  the  when  the  events  were  fresh  in  Us 

earl  of  JBedford  to  Cecil,  ap.  Tjrt-  memory.    The  narrative  is  given 

ler,  Edward  YI.  and  Uary,  vol.  IL  in  a  rimple,  unpretending  manner, 

p.  493.  that  engages  our  confidence,  though                                  j 

41  Babutin,  M^moires,  ap.  Nou-  the  author  enters  into  a  minuteness 

Telle    Collection    des    M^moires,  of  detail  which  the  general  hislori- 

tmiL   vn.   pp.   587  -  664.  —  De  an  may  be  excused  from  following. 

VOL.  L  82 
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fortificatioiiB  of  St  Quentiii,  placed  it  under  tlie 
protection  of  a  Spanish  garrison,  and  marched 
against  the  neighboring  town  of  Catelet.  It  was 
a  strong  place,  but  its  defenders,  unlike  their  yal- 
iant  countrymen  at  St.  Quentin,  after  a  brief  show 
of  resistance,  capitulated  on  the  sixth  of  September. 
This  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Ham,  once 
renowned  through  Picardy  for  the  strengUi  of  its 
defences.  Philip  then  led  his  victorious  battalions 
against  Noyon  and  Chaulny,  which  last  town  was 
sacked  by  the  soldiers.  The  French  were  filled 
with  consternation,  as  one  strong  place  after  an- 
other, on  the  frontier,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  who  seemed  as  if  he  were  planting  his  foot 
permanently  on  their  soiL  That  Philip  did  not 
profit  by  his  success  to  push  his  conquests  still 
further,  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  remissness  on 
lus  part,  but  to  the  conduct,  or  rather  the  com- 
position, of  his  army,  made  up,  as  it  was,  of 
troops,  who,  selling  their  swords  to  the  highest 
bidder,  cared  littie  for  the  banner  under  which 
they  fought  Drawn  from  different  countries,  the 
soldiers,  gathered  into  one  camp,  soon  showed 
all  their  national  rivalries  and  animosities.  The 
English  quarrelled  with  the  Germans,  and  neither 
could  brook  the  insolent  bearing  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Germans  complained  that  their  arrears  were 
not  paid, — a  complaint  probably  well  founded,  as, 
notwithstanding  his  large  resources,  Philip,  on  an 
emergency,  found  the  difficulty  in  raising  funds, 
which  every  prince  in  that  day  felt,  when  there  was 
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no  such  thing  known  as  a  well-arranged  system  of 
taxation.  Tempted  hy  the  superior  offers  of  Henry 
the  Second,  the  schwarzreiters  left  the  standard  of 
Philip  in  great  numbers,  to  join  that  of  his  rival. 

The  English  were  equally  discontented.  Tbej 
had  brought  from  home  the  aversion  for  the  Span- 
iards which  had  been  festering  there  since  the 
queen's  marriage.  The  sturdy  islanders  were  not 
at  all  pleased  with  serving  under  Philip.  They 
were  fighting,  not  the  battles  of  England,  they 
said,  but  of  Spain.  Every  new  conquest  was  add- 
ing to  the  power  of  a  monarch  fer  too  powerful 
already.  They  had  done  enough,  and  insisted  on 
being  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
The  king,  who  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a 
rupture  between  his  English  and  his  Spanish  sub- 
jects, to  which  he  saw  the  state  of  things  rapidly 
tending,  was  fain  to  consent. 

By  this  departure  of  the  English  force,  and  the 
secession  of  the  Germans,  Philip's  strength  was  so 
much  impaired,  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
make  conquests,  hardly  to  keep  the  field.  The 
season  was  now  far  advanced,  for  it  was  the  end  of 
October.  Having  therefore  garrisoned  the  con- 
quered places,  and  put  them  in  the  best  posture  of 
defence,  he  removed  his  camp  to  Brussels,  and  soon 
after  put  his  army  into  winter-quarters.** 

Thus  ended   the  first  campaign  of  Philip  the 

^  De  Thoa,  Histoire  Uniyer-    cap.  IS.  —  Sepulveda,  De  Rebos 
telle,  torn.  UL  pp.  178-177.—    Gestis  Fhilippi  11.,  lib.  L  cap.  82. 
Cabrera,  Filipe  Segando,  liK  IV. 
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Second;  the  first,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following,  the  only  campaign  in  which  he  was 
personally  present  It  had  been  eminently  success- 
ful. Besides  the  important  places  which  he  had 
gained  on  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  he  had  won  a 
signal  victory  in  the  field. 

But  the  campaign  was  not  so  memorable  for 
military  results  as  in  a  moral  view.  It  showed  the 
nations  of  Europe  that  the  Spanish  sceptre  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  was  as 
watchful  as  his  predecessor  had  been  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  state;  and  who,  if  he  were  not  so 
actively  ambitious  as  Charles  the  Fifth,  would  be 
as  little  likely  to  brook  any  insult  from  his  neigh- 
bors. The  victory  of  St  Quentin,  occurring  at  the 
commaicement  of  his  reign,  reminded  men  of  the 
victory  won  at  Favia  by  his  father,  at  a  similar 
period  of  his  career,  and,  like  that,  frinushed 
a  brilliant  augury  for  the  friture.  Fhilip,  little 
given  to  any  visible  expression  of  his  feelings,  tes- 
tified his  joy  at  the  success  of  his  arms  by  after- 
wards  raising  the  magnificent  pile  of  the  Escorial, 
in  honor  of  the  blessed  martyr  St  Lawrence,  on 
whose  day  the  battle  was  fought,  and  to  whose 
interposition  with  Heaven  he  attributed  the  vio 
tory. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

WAB  WITH  FRANCS. 

Sxtnordinary  Efforts  of  France.— Calais  surprised  hy  Gtiise.— Hie 
French  invade  Flanders.  —Bloody  Batde  of  GraveUnes.— Kegoti*- 
tbns  fer  Peace.— Mai/s  DeatL— Accesnon  of  EUzabeth.— Treaty 
of  Gatean-CamfarMis. 

1557-1559. 

Th£  state  of  affairs  in  France  justified  Philip's 
conclusions  in  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 
No  sooner  did  Henry  the  Second  receive  tidings  of 
tihe  fatal  battle  of  St  Quentin,  than  he  despatched 
couriers  in  all  directions,  summoning  his  chivalry 
to  gather  round  his  banner,  and  calling  on  the 
towns  for  aid  in  his  extremity.  The  nobles  and 
cavaliers  promptly  responded  to  the  call,  flocking 
in  with  their  retainers;  and  not  only  the  large 
towns,  but  those  of  inferior  size,  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  public  service. 
Paris  nobly  set  the  example.  She  did  not  ex- 
haust her  zeal  in  processions  of  the  clergy,  headed 
by  the  queen  and  the  royal  fiunily,  carrying  with 
them  relics  from  the  different  churches.  All  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  them- 
selves for   the  defence  of  the  capital ;   and  large 
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appropriationfi  were  made  for  strengthening  Mo&t- 
martre,  and  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.^ 

With  these  and  other  resources  at  his  command, 
Henry  was  speedily  enabled  to  subsidize  a  large 
body  of  Swiss  and  German  mercenaries.  The 
native  troops  serving  abroad  were  ordered  home. 
The  veteran  Marshal  Termes  came,  with  a  laige 
corps,  from  Tuscany,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  re* 
turned,  with  the  remnant  of  his  battalions,  from 
Bome.  This  popular  commander  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm*  The  nation  seemed  to  look  to 
him  as  to  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  Hislate 
campaign  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  celebrated 
as  if  it  had  been  a  brilliant  career  of  victory. 
He*  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  and 
the  oldest  captains  were  proud  to  take  service 
under  so  renowned  a  chief 

The  government  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the 
extraordinary  resources  thus  placed  at  its  disposal 
Though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  it  was  resolved  to 
undertake  some  enterprise  that  should  retrieve  the 
disasters  of  the  late  campaign,  and  raise  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  nation.  The  object  proposed  was 
the  recovery  of  Calais,  that  strong  place,  which  for 
more  than  two  centuries  had  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English. 

The  French  had  ever  been  keenly  sensible  to 
the  indignity  of  an  enemy  thus  planting  his  foot 
immovably,  as  it  were,  on  their  soiL     They  had 

iDeTbooyBSstoireUiiiYemOey    Hktoire  de  Fnnoet  tam.  XXVIL 
torn.  HL  pp.  16S,  176.  —  Gamier,    pb  877  et  aeq. 
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looked  to  Hie  lecoyery  of  Calais  with  the 
feelings  with  which  the  Spanish  Moslems,  when 
driyen  into  Africa,  looked  to  the  lecoyery  of  their 
ancient  possessions  in  Granada.  They  showed 
how  constantly  this  was  in  their  thoughts,  hy  a 
common  saying  respecting  any  commander  whom 
they  held  lightly,  that  he  was  '^  not  a  man  to  diiye 
the  English  out  of  Fiance/'^  The  feelings  they  en- 
tertained, however,  were  rather  those  of  desire  thm 
of  expectation.  The  place  was  so  strong,  so  we}l 
garrisoned,  and  so  accessible  to  the  EngUsh,  that 
it  seemed  impregnable.  These  same  drcumstances, 
and  the  long  possession  of  the  place,  had  inspired 
the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  with  no  less  confi- 
dence, as  was  pretty  well  intimated  by  an  insciip- 
ticm  on  the  bronze  gates  of  the  town,  —  "When 
the  French  besiege  Calais,  lead  and  iron  will  swim 
like  cork."^  This  confidence,  as  it  often  happens, 
proved  their  nun. 

The  bishop  of  Acqs,  the  French  envoy  to  Eng- 
land, on  returning  home,  a  short  time  before  this, 
had  passed  through  Calais,  and  gave  a  strange  re- 
port of  the  decay  of  the  works  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  the  garrison,  in  short,  of  the  defenceless 


s  ^  C^toit  nn  proverbe  re^u  en  g^orienx  (car  ils  le  tont  aaez  de 

Fiaiioe  poor  d^rigner  un  man  vais  leur  natnrel)  de  mettre  snr  let 

g6n&nlj  on  guenier  nns  m^rite,  portes  de  la  ville  que,  lors  que  lea 

de  dire :    U  ne  chassera  pas  Its  Francois  assiegeront  Calau^   Ton 
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oondition  of  the  place.  Guise,  however,  as  cau- 
tious as  he  was  brave,  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
BO  hazardous  an  enterprise  without  more  precise 
information.  When  satisfied  of  the  fact,  he  ea* 
tered  on  the  project  with  his  characteristic  ardor. 
The  plan  adopted  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  by  Coligni.  In  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  the  duke  sent  the  largest  division  of  the 
army,  under  Nevers,  in  the  direction  of  Luxeis^ 
burg.  He  then  marched  with  the  remainder  into 
Picardy,  as  if  to  menace  one  of  the  places  coib 
quered  by  the  Spaniards.  Soon  afterwards  the  two 
corps  united,  and  Guise,  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
force,  by  a  rapid  march,  presented  himself  befeie 
the  walls  of  Calais. 

The  town  was  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  and 
by  two  forts.  One  of  these,  commanding  the  ap- 
proach by  water,  the  duke  stormed  and  captured 
on  the  second  of  January,  1558.  The  other, 
which  overlooked  the  land,  he  carried  on  the  Al- 
lowing day.  Possessed  of  these  two  forts,  he 
felt  secure  from  any  annoyance  by  the  enemy, 
either  by  land  or  by  watef.  He  then  turned  his 
powerful  battering-train  against  the  citadel,  keep- 
ing up  a  furious  caimonade  by  day  and  by  night 
On  the  fifth,  as  soon  as  a  breach  was  op^ed, 
the  victorious  troops  poured  in,  and,  overpower- 
ing the  garrison,  planted  the  French  colors  on 
the  walls.  The  earl  of  Wentworth,  who  cwn- 
manded  in  Calais,  unable,  with  his  scanty  garrison, 
to  maintam  the  place  now  that  the  defences  were 
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in  tibe  hands  of  the  enemy,  capitulated  on  the 
eighth.  The  fall  of  Calais  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Guisnes  and  of  Haines.  Thus,  in  a  few  days, 
tiie  English  were  stripped  of  every  rood  of  the  tei^ 
ritory  which  they  had  held  in  France  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third. 

The  fall  of  Calais  caused  the  deepest  sensation 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  English,  as- 
tounded by  the  event,  loudly  inveighed  against  the 
treachery  of  the  commander.  They  should  rather 
have  blamed  the  treachery  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, who  had  so  grossly  neglected  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  place.  Philip,  suspecting  the 
defflgns  of  the  French,  had  intimated  his  suspicions 
to  the  English  government,  and  had  offered  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  by  a  reinforcement  of  his 
own  troops.  But  his  allies,  perhaps  distrusting 
his  motives,  despised  his  counsel,  or  at  least  failed 
to  profit  by  it^  After  the  place  was  taken,  he 
made  another  offer  to  send  a  strong  force  to  recover 
it,  provided  the  English  would  support  him  with  a 
sufficient  fleet.  Tlus  also,  perhaps  from  the  same 
feeling  of  distrust,  though  on  the  plea  of  inability 
to  meet  the  expense,  was  declined,  and  the  oppor^ 
tunity  for  the  recovery  of  Cakds  was  lost  for  ever.^ 

Yet,  in  trutii,  it  was  no  great  loss  to  the  nation, 
like  more  than  one,  probably,  of  the  colonial  poe- 
sesffions  of  England  at  the  present  day,  Calais  cost 
wevf  year  more  than  it  was  worth.      Its  chief 

4  Branet,  Hurtoiy  of  the  Be&nnation,  toL  BL  p.  646. 
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value  was  the  facility  it  afforded  for  the  inTasion 
of  France,  Yet  such  a  fiwility  for  war  with  ihcar 
neighbors,  always  too  popular  with  the  Englidi 
before  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  was  of  ques- 
tionable value.  The  real  injury  from  the  loss  of 
Calais  was  the  wound  which  it  inflicted  on  the 
national  honor. 

The  exultation  of  the  French  was  boundless.  It 
could  not  well  have  been  greater,  if  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  taken  Lond<m 
itself  The  brilliant  and  rapid  manner  in  whidi 
the  exploit  had  been  performed,  the  gallantry  willl 
which  the  yoimg  general  had  exposed  his  own  pei^- 
son  in  the  assault,  the  generosity  with  which  he 
had  divided  his  share  of  the  booty  among  Ihe 
soldiers,  all  struck  the  lively  imagination  of  the 
French ;  and  he  became  more  than  ever  the  idol  of 
the  people. 

Yet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  his 
arms  were  not  crowned  with  such  distinguished 
success.  In  May,  he  marched  against  the  strong 
town  of  ThionviUe,  in  Luxemburg.  After  a  si^ 
of  twenty  days,  the  place  surrendered.  Having 
taken  one  or  two  other  towns  of  less  iiifpop- 
tance,  the  Frendi  army  wasted  nearly  three  weeks 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  unless,  indeed,  we  take  into 
account  the  activity  caused  by  intestine  troubles  of 
the  army  itself.  It  is  difficult  to  criticize  faiiiy  the 
conduct  of  a  commander  of  that  age,  when  his 
levies  were  made  up  so  largely  of  foreign  meroenap 
lies,  who  felt  so  little  attachment  to  the  service  in 
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wiudi  they  were  engaged,  that  they  were  ready 
to  quariel  with  it  on  the  dii^test  oocadoit 
Among  these  the  German  sehwarzreiters  were  the 
most  omBpicaous,  manifesting  too  often  a  degree 
of  insolence  and  insubordination  that  made  them 
hardly  less  dangerous  as  fiiends  than  as  enemiea 
The  importance  they  attached  to  their  own  services 
isade  them  exorbitant  in  their  demands  of  pay. 
When  this,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case,  was  in 
arrears,  they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hjands» 
by  pillaging  tbe  friendly  country  in  which  they  were 
quartered,  or  by  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny. 
A  German  baron,  on  one  occasion,  went  so  feu:  as 
to  level  bis  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  d!uke  of  Guise. 
So  widely  did  this  mutinous  spidt  extend,  that  it 
was  only  by  singular  coolness  and  address  that  this 
popular  chieftain  could  bring  these  adventurers  into 
anything  like  subjection  to  lus  authority.  As  it 
was,  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  diese  troubles  was 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences. 

The  duke  had  left  Calais  garrisoned  by  a  strong 
Ibroe,  under  Marshal  Teimes.  He  had  since  or- 
dered that  veteran  to  take  command  of  a  body 
of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot» 
drawn  partly  from  the  garrison  itself^  and  to  march 
into  West  Flanders.  Guise  proposed  to  join 
him  there  with  his  own  troops,  when  they  would 
furnish  such  occupation  to  the  Spaniards  as  would 
eflectually  prevent  th^n  from  a  second  invasion  of 
Ficardy. 

The  plan  was  well  designed,  and  the  marshal 
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fiadthiully  executed  his  part  ^of  it  Taking  ibe 
road  by  St  Omer,  he  entered  Flanders  in  ibt 
neighborhood  of  Dunkirk,  laid  si^^e  to  that 
flourishing  town,  stormed  and  gave  it  up  to 
pillage.  He  then  penetrated  as  &r  as  Nieu- 
port,  when  the  fatigue  and  the  great  heat  of  the 
weather  brought  on  an  attack  of  gout,  which  en- 
tirely disabled  him.  The  officer  on  whom  the 
command  devolved  allowed  the  men  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  where  they  perpe* 
trated  such  acts  of  rapacity  and  violence  as  weie 
not  sanctioned  even  by  the  code  of  that  unscrupu- 
lous age.  The  wretched  inhabitants,  driven  ^m 
their  homes,  called  loudly  on  Count  Egmont,  their 
governor,  to  protect  them.  The  duke  of  Savoy  lay 
with  his  army,  at  this  time,  at  Maubeuge,  in  the 
province  of  Namur ;  but  he  sent  orders  to  Egmont 
to  muster  such  forces  as  he  could  raise  in  the 
neighboring  country,  and  to  intercept  the  retreat 
of  the  French,  until  the  duke  could  come  to  his 
support  and  chastise  the  enemy. 

Egmont,  indignant  at  the  wrongs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  burning  with  the  desire  of  revenge, 
showed  the  greatest  alacrity  in  obeying  these  o^ 
ders.  Volunteers  came  in  from  all  sides,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  consist- 
ing of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse.  With  these  he  crossed  the  borders  at 
once,  and  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  occupy  die 
great  road  by  which  De  Termes  had  penetrated 
into  Flanders. 
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The  Fiench  commander,  advised  too  late  of  these 
moyements,  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  abandcm 
at  once  his  present  quarters,  and  seeore,  if  possible, 
his  retreat  Guise  was  at  a  distance,  occupied  with 
the  troubles  of  his  own  cam|^  The  Flemings  had 
possession  of  the  route  by  whidh  the  majshal  had 
Altered  the  country.  One  other  lay  open  to  him 
along  the  sea-shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grave* 
lines,  where  the  Aa  pours  its  waters  into  the  ocean. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  ebb,  the  river  might  be 
forded,  and  a  direct  road  to  Calai|9  would  be  presented. 

Termes  saw  tibiat  no  time  was  to  be  lost  He 
caused  himself  to  be  removed  from  his  sick-bed  to 
a  litter,  and  began  his  retreat  at  once.  On  leaving 
Dunkirk,  he  fired  the  town,  where  the  houses  were 
all  that  remained  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
their  property.  His  march  was  impeded  by  his  ar* 
tillery,  by  his  baggage,  and  especially  by  the  booty 
which  he  was  conveying  back  from  the  plundered 
provinces.  He  however  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Aa  at  low  water,  and  gained  the  sands  on  the  op> 
posite  side.    But  the  enemy  was  there  before  him.^ 

Egmont,  on  getting  tidings  of  the  marshal's 
movements,  had  crossed  the  river  higher  up,  where 
the  stream  was  narrower.  Disencumbering  him* 
sdf  of  artillery,  and  even  of  baggage,  in  order  to 

•  De  Hioa,  Hittoiro  UniTenelle,  lippo  Secondo,  parte  11.  lib.  10.  — 
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move  the  lighter,  he  made  a  niptd  maieh  to  &e 
8e&«ide,  and  reached  it  in  time  to  intercept  the 
enemy.  There  was  no  choice  left  for  TeimeB 
but  to  fight  his  way  through  the  Spaniards  or  aw^ 
render.  ^ 

Dl  as  he  was,  the  marshal  mounted  his  kotse, 
and  addressed  a  few  words  to  his  troops.  FiHUt- 
ing  in  the  directioii  of  the  blazing  ruins  of  Dha* 
kirk,  he  told  them  that  they  could  not  vetmn 
there.  Then  turning  towards  Calais,  ^  ^' There  is 
your  home,'*  he  said,  '^and  you  must  beat  the 
enemy  before  you  can  gain  iV  He  determined, 
however,  not  to  begin  the  action,  but  to  secure  Ins 
position  as  strongly  as  he  could,  and  wait  the  as^ 
sault  of  the  Spaniards. 

He  placed  his  infantry  in  the  centre,  and  flanked 
it  on  either  side  by  his  cavalry.  In  die  front  he 
established  his  artillery,  consisting  of  six  or  seven 
fidconets,  —  field-pieces  of  smaller  size.  He  threw 
a  considerable  body  of  Oascon  pikemen  in  the  rear, 
to  act  as  a  reserve  wherever  their  presoice  should 
be  required.  The  riv^  Aa,  which  flowed  behind 
his  troops,  formed  also  a  good  protection  in  that 
quarter.  His  left  wing  he  covered  by  a  barricade 
made  of  the  baggage  and  artillery  wagons.  His 
right,  which  rested  on  the  ocean,  seemed  secure 
from  any  annoyance  on  that  side. 

Count  Egmont,  seeing  the  French  thus  prepar- 
ing to  give  battle,  quickly  made  his  own  disposi- 
tions. He  formed  his  cavalry  into  three  divisions. 
The  centre  he  proposed  to  lead  in  person.     It  was 
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m$d»  up  chiefly  of  the  heavy  Bi€Q.««b-ann8  and 
mme  Menoiah  hone*  On  the  light  he  placed  his 
lig^t  cavalry^  and  on  the  left  wing  rode^  Hie  Span* 
lih.  Hia  ii^antry  he  drew  up  in  sneh  a  manner 
as  to  support  the  several  divisions  of  horse.  Har- 
ii^  completed  his  aarangements,  he  gave  orders  to 
the  centre  and  the  right  wing  to  charge,  and  rode 
at  ftdl  gallop  against  the  enemy. 

Thongh  s^Haoewhat  annoyed  hy  the  heavy  guns 
in  their  advance,  the  battalions  came  on  in  good 
carder,  and  fell  with  such  fury  on  the  French  left 
and  centre,  that  horse  and  foot  were  borne  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  shock  But  the  French  gen- 
tlemen who  formed  the  cavalry  were  of  the  same 
hig^  mettle  as  those  who  foug^  at  St  Quentin. 
Diough  borne  down  for  a  momait,  they  were  not 
overpowered ;  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  they 
succeeded  in  rallying  and  in  driving  back  the  as- 
sailants. Egmont  returned  to  the  chaige,  but  was 
iJMCed  back  with  greater  loss  than  b^ore.  The 
French,  following  up  thdr  advuitage,  compelled 
tiie  assailants  to  retreat  on  their  own  lines.  The 
guns,  at  the  same  time,  opening  on  the  exposed 
flank  of  the  retreating  troopers,  did  tiiem  consid- 
evahle  mischief  JSgmont's  horse  was  Idlled  under 
him,  and  he  had  nearly  been  run  over  by  his 
own  followers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Gascon 
reserve,  armed  with  their  long  spears,  pushed  on 
to  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  and  filled  the  air 
with  their  shouts  of  "  Victory ! "  '^ 

7  Cabrera,  Filipe  SegondcH  UK  lY.  cap.  SI. 
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The  field  seemed  to  be  already  lost ;  when  the 
left  wing  of  Spanish  horse,  which  had  not  yet 
eome  into  action,  seeing  the  disorderly  state  of  Hie 
French,  as  they  were  pressing  on,  charged  tliam 
briskly  on  the  flank.  This  had  the  effect  to  chedk 
the  tide  of  pursuit,  and  give  the  fugitives  time  to 
rally.  Egmont,  meanwhile,  was  mounted  on  a 
fresh  horse,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the  midst 
of  his  followers,  endeayored  to  reanimate  their 
courage  and  reform  their  disordered  ranks.  Then,, 
cheering  them  on  by  his  voice  and  example,  he 
cried  out,  *'  We  are  conquerors !  Those  who  love 
glory  and  their  fatherland,  follow  me  I"'  and 
spurred  furiously  against  the  eneny. 

The  French,  hard  pressed  bo&  on  firont  and 
on  flank,  fell  back  in  their  turn,  and  continued  to 
retreat  till  they  had  gained  their  former  poaitioiL 
At  the  same  time,  the  lanzknedkts  in  Egmoat's 
service  marched  up,  in  deflance  of  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,  and  got  possession  of  the  guns,  runniiig 
the  men  who  had  charge  of  them  through  with 
their  lances.*  The  fight  now  became  general ;  and, 
as  the  combatants  were  brought  into  dose  quam 
ters,  they  fought  as  men  fight  where  numbers  are 
nearly  balanced,  and  each*  one  seems  to  feel  that 
his  own  arm  may  turn  the  scale  of  victory.  The 
result  was  brought  about  by  an  event  which  nei* 
ther  party  could  control,  and  neither  have  foreseen. 

<  "Nom  lommes  yainqenn;  que        ^  Cabrera,  FUipe  Segnndo,  fib. 
oenx  qui  aiment  la  gloire  et  lenr    IV.  cap.  21. 
patrie  me  luiTent"   De  Thou,  Hia- 
toire  UnivenelleY  torn.  IQ.  p.  840. 
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An  English  squadxon  of  ten  or  twelve  vessels 
lay  at  some  distance,  but  out  of  sight  of  the 
eombatants.  Attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
its  Gommander  drew  near  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
ranging  along  shore,  opened  his  fire  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  French,  nearest  the  sea.^  The  shot, 
probably,  fix>m  the  distance  of  the  ships,  did 
no  great  execution,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
killed  some  of  the  Spaniards.  But  it  spread  a 
.  panic  among  the  Fr^ich,  as  ihej  found  themsdves 
assailed  by  a  new  enemy,  who  seemed  to  have  risai 
horn  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  In  their  eag^ness 
to  'extricate  themselves  from  the  fire,  the  cavalry 
on  the  right  threw  themselves  on  the  centre, 
trampling  down  thek  own  comrades,  until  all 
dSscijdine  was  lost,  and  horse  and  foot  became 
mingied  together  in  wild  disorder.  Egmont  prof- 
ited by  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  charge;  and 
at  length,  completdy  broken  and  dispirited,  the 
enemy  gave  way  in  aU  directions.  The  stout  body 
of  Gascons  who  formed  the  reserve  alone  held 
their  ground  for  a  time,  untU,  vigorously  charged 
by  the  phalanx  of  Spanish  spearmen,  they  broke, 
and  were  scattered  like  the  rest 

The  rout  was  now  general,  and  the  victorious 
cavalry  rode  over  the  field,  trampling  and  cutting 
down  the  fugitives  on  all  sides.  Many  who  did 
not  &11  imder  their  swords  perished  in  the  waters 
of  the  Aa,  now  swollen  by  the  rising  tide.     Others 

10  De  Thoa,  IXstoire  XTniTer-    Histoiie  de  fVance,  torn.  XXVIL 
•die,  torn.  nL  p.  240.—  Gamier,    p.  516. 
TOL.  L  84 
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weie  drowned  in  Hxe  oobvl  Mo  lees  than  fifteen 
hundied  of  Ihoae  who  escaped  fiom  the  field  aK 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  H^  peasantry,  who 
ocoupied  the  passes,  and  thus  took  bloody  xBYengp 
tat  the  injuries  inflicted  on  their  country.^  Tiro 
thousand  Frendi  are  stated  to  have  fallen  on  th^ 
fidd,  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  Spaniards,  or 
rather  flemings,  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
army.  The  loss  fell  most  severely  on  the  French 
cavalry ;  severely  indeed,  if^  according  to  some  ao- 
coonts,  not  very  credible,  they  were  cut  to  pieces 
almost  to  a  man.^  The  number  of  prisoneis  was 
three  thousand  Among  them  was  Mardial  Tennes 
himself,  who  had  been  disabled  by  a  wound  in 
the  head.  All  the  baggage,  the  ammunition,  and 
the  rich  spoil  gleaned  by  the  foray  into  Handera, 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors. — Although  not  so 
important  for  the  amount  of  fi>rces  engaged^  the 
victory  of  Giavelines  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
St  Quentin." 


U  Cabrera,  FOipe  Segondo,  liK  b'b.IV.cap.  21.— Be  Tlioa,Hi0- 

IV.  cap.  21. — De  Thou,  EBstoire  toire    UniverBelle,   torn.   IIL  pp. 

UniTerselle,  torn.  HL  p.  241.  289  -  241 .  —  Gamierf  Histoire  de 

IS  <<  Ma della  caualleria  niano  fo  France,  torn.  XXVU.  p.  5U elMq. 

quasi,  ch'6  non  morisse  combat-  — BabatiD,ap.Nouvelle  Collection 

tendo,  6  non  restaase  prigione,  non  des  Mdmoires,  torn.  Vll.  p.  598. — 

potondon  sahiar  A^^gendo  in  qaei  Herrara,  Hiatoria  General,  lik  V. 

bioghi  palndoai,  QalageuoU."   Cam-  ci^  5.  —  Fenreraa,  Histoire  Geae- 

pana,  Vita  del  Be  Filippo  Secondo,  rale  d'Espagne,  torn.  IX.  p.  396.  — 

parte  IL  lib.  10.  Monpleincbaaip,  Vie  da  Due  de 

^  For  tbe  aoooants  of  tbis  bat-  Saroie,  p.  155. 

tie,   flee  Campana,  Vita  del  Re  I  know  of  no  action  (^  whirh  tbe 

FiKppo   Seoondo,   parte   IL   lib.  accounts  are  so  perfectly  im-  on. 

10.  —  Cabrera,    Filipe    Segando,  cilable  in  their  details  as  thoi^  ot 
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Tet  Ae  French,  who  had  a  powecfol  anny  on 
Ibot,  were  in  better  oonditioii  to  meet  their  le- 
yenm  than  on  that  day.  The  duke  of  Giiiae, 
on  receiving  the  tidings,  mstanily  marched  with 
Mb  whole  ferce,  and  ported  himself  strongly  behind 
die  Somme,  in  order  to  co^er  Picardy  fion  in* 
imaotL  The  duke  ci  SaToy,  tmitilig  his  forces 
with  those  of  Gomit  Egmont,  took  up  a  position 
along  the  line  of  the  Authie,  and  made  demonstrap 
ticms  of  laying  si^  to  Dourlens.  The  French  and 
l^panish  monaidis  both  took  the  field.  So  well 
appointed  and  large  a  foree  as  that  led  by  Henry 
had  not  been  seen  in  France  fiir  many  a  year;  yet 
that  monarch  might  justly  be  mortified  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  £>rce  was 
made  up  of  foreign  mercenaries)  amounting,  it  U 
said,  to  forty  thousand.  Philip  was  in  equal 
strength,  and  the  length  of  the  war  had  enabled 
him  to  assemble  his  best  captains  around  him. 
Among  them  was  Alva,  whose  cautious  coimsds 
might  serve  to  temper  the  bolder  enterprise  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy. 

A  level  ground,  four  leagues  in  breadth,  lay 
between  the  armies.    Skirmishes  took  place  oo- 


liie  batde  of  GmTclinefl.   Antlioii-  matter  to  «xtmot  a  prdbabililj 

lieiard  not  even  agreed  aa  to  wlietli-  from  maay  improbabiKtiefl.  There 

er  it  mm  an  English  fleet  that  fired  is  one  fact,  howeTer,  and  that  the 

on  ihe  French  troops.    One  writer  most  important  one,  in  which  all 

speaks  of  it  as  a  Spanidi  squadron  agree,  —  that  Count  Egmont  won 

from   Guipuacoa.     Another   sajrs  a  decisive  rktorj  orer  the  Fret  ch 

the  marines  landed,  and  engaged  at  Grayelines. 
the  enemy  on  shore.    It  is  no  easj 
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oasionally  between  the  light  troops  on  either  aide, 
acnd  a  general  engagement  might  be  bxonght  od 
at  any  moment  All  eyes  Trere  tamed  to  the 
battle-field,  where  the  two  greatest  princes  of 
Enrope  might  so  soon  contend  for  mastery  wiA 
each  other.  Had  the  fisithers  of  these  piinoes, 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First,  been  in 
(he  field,  sach  very  probably  would  have  been  the 
issue.  But  Philip  was  not  disposed  to  risk  the 
certain  advantages  he  had  already  gained  by  a 
final  appeal  to  arms.  And  Henry  was  still  less 
indined  to  peril  all — his  capital,  perhaps  fau 
crown  — on  the  hazard  of  a  sin^e  cast 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  tended  to 
make  both  monarchs  prefer  a  more  peaceful  arfai^ 
rament  of  their  quarrel,  and  to  disgust  them  with 
the  war.  Among  these  was  the  ruinous  state  of 
their  finances.^^  When  Buy  Gomez  de  Silva,  as 
has  heea  already  stated,  was  sent  to  Spain  by 
Philip,  he  was  orda:ed  to  avail  himself  of  every 


14  Tbere  is  an  interesting  letter  presented  diemselTes   nidi  saeh 

of  Philip's  sister,  the  R^nt  Jo-  force  to  both  Philip  and  bis  minia- 

anna,  to  her  father,  the  emperor,  ters.    The  capture  of  Calais,  soon 

then  in  the  monasteiy  at  Yoste.  after  the  date  of  Joanna's  ietter. 

It  was  written  nearly  a  year  before  and  the  great  preparations  made 

this  period  of  oar  history.   Joanna  by  Heniy,  threw  a  weight  into  the 

gives  many  good  reasons,  espe-  enemy's  scale  which  gare  new  heaii 

daily  the  disorders  of  his  finan-  to  the  French  to  prokn^  the  i 


ces,  which  made  it  expedient  for  test,  until  it  ended  with  the  defeat 

Philip  to  profit  by  his  saocesa-  at  Gmvefines.  —  Carta  de  la  Mn- 

ful  campaign  to  oondnde  a  peace  cesa  Juana  al  Emperador,  14  da 

with  France.  These  Tiews,  though  Didembre,  1657,  MS.--GBrtadal 

they  did  not  meet  the  approval  ol  Smpendor  ^  la  Frincesa,  2<  da 

Charies,  were  the  same  irbkh  now  Dkaen^re,  1667,  M& 
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expedifflit  tluit  could  be  deriied  to  laise  mcmey. 
OfBlees  were  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder* 
The  public  reyenues  weie  mortgaged.  Large  sums 
were  obtained  from  merchants  at  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest  Forced  loans  were  exacted  &om  in* 
dividuals,  especially  from  such  as  were  known 
to  have  received  laige  returns  by  tihe  late  arrivals 
ficom  the  New  Worid.  Three  hundred  thousand 
ducats  were  raised  on  die  security  of  the  coming 
fiur  at  Villalon.  The  fiegent  Joanna  was  per- 
suaded to  sell  her  yearly  pension,  assigned  her  on 
the  alcavaJaj  for  a  downright  sum  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state.  Groods  were  obtained  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Han- 
deis  for  the  profit  to  be  raised  on  the  sale.^  Such 
were  the  wretched  devices  by  which  Philip,  who 
inherited  this  policy  of  temporizing  expedients 
from  his  fitther,  endeavored  to  replenish  his  ex- 
hausted treasury.  Besides  the  sums  drawn  from 
Castile,  the  king  obtained  also  no  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  of  ducats,  as  an  extraordinary  grant 
from  the  states  of  the  Netherlands.^  Yet  these 
sums,  large  as  they  were,  were  soon  absorbed  by 
the  expense  of  keeping  armies  on  foot  in  France 
and  in  Italy.  Philip's  correspondence  with  his 
ministers  teems  with  representations  of  the  low 
state  of  his  finances,  of  the  arrears  due  to  his 


UBeklioDediGiovajiiiilficMi,       M  Bdirtkme  ^  Gionniii  Mkte- 
M&^Cabn«,Fi]]peSegmido,Kk    fi^lia 
IV.  cap.  9, 4.—  Cimpaiia,  Vite  di 
F9ii^  Secondo,  parte  II.  fib.  11. 
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troops,  and  tlie  aeoesflity  of  immediate  6tt{iiil]e8 
to  save  him  from  bankruptcy.  The  pnHrpeeto  tlM 
ministers  hold  out  to  him  in  xetuzn  are  anything 
but  encouraging.^^ 

Another  circumstance  which  made  both  piiaces 
desire  die  termination  of  the  war  was  the  disturbed 
state  of  their  own  kingdoms.  The  Protestant 
heresy  had  already  begun  to  rear  its  formidaUe 
crest  in  the  Netherlands;  and  the  Huguenoto 
were  b^pbuiing  to  claim  the  notice  of  the  Frendfc 
goyemment.  Henry  the  Second,  who  was  peoj^ 
trated,  as  much  as  Philip  himself,  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Inquisition,  longed  for  lebure  to  crudbi 
the  heretical  doctrines  in  the  bud.  In  this  paow 
purpose  he  was  ^icouraged  by  Paul  tiiie  Fourlii, 
who,  now  that  he  was  himself  restrained  from  lefvy* 
ing  war  against  his  neighbors,  seemed  resolved 
that  no  one  else  should  daim  that  indulgenoa 
He  salt  legates  to  both  Hairy  and  Philip,  con- 
juring them,  instead  of  warring  with  each  other, 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  heretics  in  their 
dominions,  who  were  sapping  the  foundations  of 
the  Chuich." 


17  M  Yo  00  digo  que  yo  ^stogr  de  tar  he  ma  in  raeh  stnits,  that,  if 

todo  panto  impooibilitado  A  aostener  the  French  king  had  not  made  ad- 

laguenm. Eatoe tAnninoe  me  vuioes towarcb  «i  neeommodatiaBt 

pafecentanapreatadoBqueaopena  he  ahookl  hare  been  obliged  to  d» 

de  perdenne  no  puedo  dejar  de  so  himself.    Campana,  Vita  di  IW 

oonoertarme."    Letter  of  Philip  to  lippo  Seoondo,  parte  H  lik  1 1. 

theBidK>pofArBaB,(Febnuu7l8,  »  Oabrava,  Fllipe  flagdnio,  lilx 

1569,)  ap.  Fapiers  d'&atde  Gran-  IV.  cap.  16.  —  Ferreraa,  BfisloiTO 

Telle,  torn.  V.  p.  454,  efeaHbi.  G^a^rak  d'E^pagae,  torn.  VH  fk 

Philip  told  the  Venetian  minis-  887. 
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.  The  pacific  du^osition  of  the  two  monarchs  was, 
moreoyer,  fostered  by  tibe  Ftench  prisoners,  and 
especially  by  Montmorency,  whose  authority  had 
been  snch  at  courts  that  Charles  the  Fifth  declared 
^  his  capture  was  more  important  than  would  have 
been  that  of  the  king  himself/^  ^  The  old  consta- 
Ue  was  most  anxious  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
wbeie  he  saw  widi  uneasiness  the  ascendency 
which  his  absence  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  were  giting  to  his  riyal.  Guise,  in  the  royal 
oomuiels.  Through  him  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  French  court,  until,  Henry  the  Second 
tiunking,  wit^  good  reason,  that  these  n^otiations 
wtKild  be  better  conducted  by  a  regular  congress 
than  by  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  his  enemies, 
oommissioners  w^fe  appointed  on  both  sides,  to 
axrange  the  terms  of  accommodation.*^  Montmo* 
nmcy  and  his  fbllow«captiye.  Marshal  St.  Andr6, 
weie  included  in  the  commission.  But  the  person 
of  most  importance  in  it,  on  the  part  of  France, 
was  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  the  duke  <tf 
Gtdse,  a  man  of  a  subtle,  intriguing  temper,  and 
<me  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  fiunily,  notwithstand- 

u  "^  HM6  que  em  de  tener  en    sppean  AtMn  Uie  correspondence 
IBM  la  presa  del  Condestable,  que    of  GranTelle,  that  tliat  minister 


k  la  nisnia  pevBona  del  Bey,  employed  a  retpeciMe  agent  to 

poRliie&ltaodo  el,  fiUta  el  gOTiemo  take  charge  of  the  letters  of  St 

jeneial  todo."    Carta  del  Mayor-  Andr^,  and  probably  of  the  other 

domo  Don  Lnis  Mendes  Qoizada  ptisoners,  and  that  these  letters 

al  Seeretario  Joan  Yasqnec  de  were  inspected  by  Granvelle  be- 

MoUnayMS.  fore  they  passed  to  the   French 

^  The  IVench  government  had  camp.      Bee   pEipiers   d'Etat  de 

good  reasons  for  its  distrust    It  GranTelle,  tem.  V.  p.  178. 
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ing  his  pacific  demonstiations,  may  be  said  to  ha?e 
tepiesented  the  war  party  in  Prance." 

On  the  part  of  Spain  the  agents  selected  were 
the  men  most  conspicuous  for  talent  and  authority 
in  the  kingdom ;  the  names  of  some  of  whom, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil  report,  remain  im*- 
mortal  on  the  page  of  history.  Among  these 
were  the  duke  of  Alva  and  his  great  antagonisti 
—  as  he  became  afterwards  in  the  Netherlands, -« 
William  of  Orange.  But  the  principal  person  in 
the  commission,  the  man  who  in  fact  directed  it,  was 
Anthony  Perrenot,  bishop  of  Arras,  better  known 
by  his  later  title  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  He  was 
son  of  the  celebrated  chancellor  of  that  name  under 
Charles  the  Pifth,  by  whom  he  was  early  trained, 
not  so  much  to  the  duties  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro» 
fession  as  of  public  life.  He  profited  so  well  by 
the  instruction,  that,  in  the  emperor's  time,  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  royal  confidence,  and 
surpassed  him  in  his  talent  for  affiEurs.  His  ac- 
commodating temper  combined  with  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  Philip  to  recommend  Granvelle  to 
the  favor  of  that  monarch;  and  his  insinuating 
address  and  knowledge  of  character  well  qualified 


^  Some  hutonMu,  among  than  di^ecL     A  mwnfuimcinm 

Siamondi,  seem  to  have  given  more  Mb  papen  thus  notices  the  FreiMk 

credit  to  the  professionB  of  the  cardinal: '^Toafce  la  dteonsteataon 

politic  Frenchman  than  they  de-  qne  fiHsoit  lediet  cardinal  de  Lor- 

serve,  (Histoire  des  Fran^ais,  torn,  xaine  de  d^rer  pux,  estoit  thorn 

XVHL  p.  7S.)    Granvelle,  who  fiuncte  k  la  fraa9oise  ^et  pour  noai 

vnderstood  the  character  of  his  ahoser-*    Fl^Mers  d'Etat  de  Gn»- 

antagonist  better,  was  not  so  easily.  Telle,  torn.  Y.  p.  168. 
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him  fi>r  conductmg  a  n^otiation  where  there  weie 
8o  maay  jarring  feelings  to  be  brought  into  con* 
eord,  so  many  hostile  and  perplexing  interests  to 
be  reconciled. 

As  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on 
during  the  continuance  of  the  negotiations,  it  was 
decided  to  remove  the  armies  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  each  other,  where  a  single  spark  might  at 
any  time  lead  to  a  general  explosion.  A  still 
stronger  earnest  was  given  of  their  pacific  in- 
tentions, by  both  the  monarchs'  disbanding  part 
of  their  foreign  mercenaries,  whose  services  were 
purchased  at  a  ruinous  cost,  that  made  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  the  war. 

The  congress  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  Octobert 
1558,  at  the  abbey  of  Cercamps,  near  Cambray. 
Between  parties  so  well  disposed,  it  might  be 
thought  that  some  general  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion would  soon  be  settled.  But  the  war,  which 
ran  back  pretty  far  into  Charles  the  Fifth's  time, 
had  continued  so  long,  that  many  territories  had 
changed  masters  during  the  contest,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  adjust  the  respective  claims  to  them. 
The  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  for  example,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Second,  who, 
moreover,  asserted  an  hereditary  right  to  them 
through  his  grandmother.  Yet  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  Philip  to  abandon  his  ally,  the  man  whom 
he  had  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  But  the 
greatest  obstacle  was  Calais.  '^  If  we  return  with- 
out the  recovery  of  Calais,"  said  the  EngUsh  en- 
roll I.  •• 
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voys,  who  also  took  part  in  this  congress,  "we 
shall  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  people."**  Philip 
supported  the  claim  of  England ;  and  yet  it  was 
evident  that  France  would  never  relinquish  a  post 
so  important  to  herself,  which,  after  so  many  years 
of  hope  deferred,  had  at  last  come  again  into  her 
possession.  While  engaged  in  the  almost  hope- 
less task  of  adjusting  these  differences,  an  event 
occurred  which  suspended  the  negotiations  for  a 
time,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  This  was  the  death  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  war.  Queen  Mary  of  England 

Mary's  health  had  been  fast  declining  of  late, 
under  the  pressure  of  both  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
ease. The  loss  of  Calais  bore  heavily  on  her 
spirits,  as  she  thought  of  the  reproach  it  would 
bring  on  her  reign,  and  the  increased  unpopularity 
it  would  draw  upon  herself.  "  When  I  die,"  she 
said,  in  the  strong  language  since  made  femihar 
to  Englishmen  by  the  similar  expression  of  their 
great  admiral,  "Calais  will  be  found  written  on 
my  heart."*' 

Philip,  who  was  not  fiilly  apprised  of  the  queen's 
low  condition,  early  in  November  sent  the  count, 
afterwards  duke,  of  Feria  as  his  envoy  to  London, 


®  "  Adjoustant  que,  n  Calais  want  of  frigates  would  be  found 

demeuroit  aux  Fran9ois,  ny  lay  ny  written  on  my  heart"    The  origi- 

868  collogues  n*oseroyent  retourner  nal  of  this  letter  of  Nelson  is  in 

en  Angletcrre,  etque  certainement  the  curious  collection  of  antogn^h 

le  peuplo  les  lapideroit"    Ibid.,  p.  letten  which  belonged  to  the  late 

319.  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

23  "  Were  I  to  die  this  moment, 
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with  letters  for  Mary.  This  nohleman,  who  had 
married  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  his  master.  With  courtly 
manners,  and  a  magnificent  way  of  living,  he  com- 
bined a  shrewdness  and  solidity  of  judgment,  that 
eminently  fitted  him  for  his  present  missioiL  The 
queen  received  with  great  joy  the  letters  which  he 
brought  her,  though  too  ill  to  read  them.  Feria, 
seeing  the  low  state  of  Mary's  health,  was  earnest 
with  the  council  to  secure  the  succession  for  Elizap 
beth. 

He  had  the  honor  of  supping  with  the  princess 
at  her  residence  in  Hatfield,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  London.  The  Spaniard  enlarged,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  on  the  good-will  of  his 
master  to  Elizabeth,  as  shown  in  the  friendly  offices 
he  had  rendered  her  during  her  imprisonment,  and 
bis  desire  to  have  her  succeed  to  the  crown.  The 
envoy  did  not  add  that  this  desire  was  prompted 
not  so  much  by  the  king's  concern  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Elizabeth  as  by  his  jealousy  of  the  French, 
who  seemed  willing  to  countenance  the  pretensions 
of  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of  the  dauphin,  to  the 
English  throne.^  The  princess  acknowledged  the 
protection   she  had  received  from  Philip  in  her 

^  Fhilip*8  feelings  in  this  mat-  from  a  great  embarrassment  **  Si 
tcr  may  be  gathered  from  a  pas-  la  reyna  mo^  se  muriesse,  que 
sage  in  a  letter  to  Granvelle,  in  diz  que  anda  muy  mala,  nos  qui- 
whitli  he  says  that  the  death  of  taria  de  hartos  embara^os  y  del 
the  young  queen  of  Scots,  then  derccho  que  prctcnden  d  Ingla- 
very  ill,  would  silence  the  pre-  terra."  Fapiers  d'fitat  de  Gran- 
tensions  Tvhich  the  French  made  velle,  tom.  V.  p.  643. 
to   England,   and    relieve    Spain 
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troubles.  "But  for  her  present  prospects/*  she 
said,  "she  was  indebted  neither  to  the  king  nor 
to  the  English  lords,  however  much  these  latter 
might  vaunt  their  fidelity.  It  was  to  the  people 
that  she  owed  them,  and  on  the  people  she  re- 
lied,"* This  answer  of  Elizabeth  furnishes  the 
key  to  her  success. 

The  penetrating  eye  of  the  envoy  soon  perceived 
that  the  English  princess  was  under  evil  influences. 
The  persons  most  in  her  confidence,  he  wrote,  were 
understood  to  have  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Lu- 
theran heresy,  and  he  augured  most  unfavorably 
for  the  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1558,  after  a 
brief,  but  most  disastrous  reign.  Queen  Mary  died. 
Her  fate  has  been  a  hard  one.  U^jimpeachable  in 
her  private  life,  and,  however  misguided,  with 
deeply-seated  religious  principles,  she  has  yet  left 
a  name  held  in  more  general  execration  than  any 
other  on  the  roll  of  English  sovereigns.  One  ob- 
vious way  of  accounting  for  this,  doubtless,  is  by 
the  spirit  of  persecution  which  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  her  reign.  And  this  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  persecution;  for  that  was  common 
with  the  line  of  Tudor ;  but  because  it  was  directed 

*  ^  Ttm  esto  T^U  maj  indi-  de  esto  no  reconoce  nada  A  Y.  M. 

gnada  de  las  cosas  que  se   ban  ni  A  la  nobleza  del  Reino,  aunque 

hecho  contra  ella  en  vida  de  la  dicequelahanenviado^prometer 

Beina:  nrav  asida  al  pueblO)  y  mu)r  todos  que  la  seHn  fieles."    Meiiio- 

oonfiada  que  lo'  tiene  todo  de  su  rias  de  la  Beal  Academia  de  la 

parte  (como  es  verdad),  y  dando  Historia,  (Madrid,  1832,)  tonuVIL 

i  entendcr  que  el  Pueblo  la  ba  p.  S64. 
paesto  en  el  estado  que  esti;  y 
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ag^unst  the  pro&ssors  of  a  religion  which  came  to 
be  the  established  religion  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  blood  of  the  martyr  became  the  seed  of  a  great 
and  powerful  church,  ready  through  all  after  time 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  ruthless  violence  of  its 
oppressor. 

There  was  still  another  cause  of  Mary's  unpopu- 
larity. The  daughter  of  Katharine  of  Aragon 
could  not  &dl  to  be  nurtured  in  a  reverence  for  the 
illustrious  line  from  which  she  was  descended. 
The  education  b^un  in  the  cradle  was  continued 
in  later  years.  When  the  young  princess  was  be- 
trothed to  her  cousin,  Charles  the  Fifth,  it  was 
stipulated  that  she  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  the  institutions  of  Castile, 
and  should  even  wear  the  costume  of  the  coimtry. 
"And  who,"  exclaimed  Henry  the  Eighth,  "  is  so 
wdl  fitted  to  instruct  her  in  all  this  as  the  queen, 
her  mother  1 "  Even  after  the  match  with  her  im* 
perial  suitor  was  broken  oiF  by  his  marriage  with 
the  Portuguese  infanta,  Charles  still  continued  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  young 
kinswoman;  whQe  she,  in  her  turn,  naturally 
looked  to  the  emperor,  as  her  nearest  relative,  for 
counsel  and  support  Thus  drawn  towards  Spain 
by  the  ties  of  kindred,  by  sympathy,  and  by  inter- 
est, Mary  became  in  truth  more  of  a  Spanish  than 
an  English  woman;  and  when  all  this  was  com- 
pleted by  the  odious  Spanish  match,  and  she  gave 
her  hand  to  Philip  the  Second,  the  last  tie  seemed 
to  be  severed  which  had  bound  her  to  her  native 
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land.  Thenceforth  she  remamed  an  alien  in  the 
midst  of  her  own  subjects.  —  Very  different  was 
the  fate  of  her  sister  and  successor,  Elizabeth,  who 
ruled  over  her  people  like  a  true-hearted  English 
queen,  under  no  influence  and  with  no  interests 
distinct  from  theirs.  She  was  requited  for  it  by 
the  most  loyal  devotion  on  their  part ;  while  round 
her  throne  have  gathered  those  patriotic  recollec- 
tions which,  in  spite  of  her  many  errors,  still  ren- 
der her  name  dear  to  Englishmen. 

On  the  death  of  her  sister,  Elizabeth,  without 
opposition,  ascended  the  throne  of  her  ancestors. 
It  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the  reader  to  see  the 
portrait  of  her  sketched  by  the  Venetian  minister 
at  this  period,  or  rather  two  years  earlier,  when 
she  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  "The  prin- 
cess," he  says,  "  is  as  beautiful  in  mind  as  she  is 
in  body ;  though  her  countenance  is  rather  pleas- 
ing from  its  expression,  than  beautiful.*  She  is 
large  and  well-made ;  her  complexion  clear,  and 
of  an  olive  tint ;  her  eyes  are  fine,  and  her  hands, 
on  which  she  prides  herself,  small  and  delicate. 
She  has  an  excellent  genius,  with  much  address 
and  self-command,  as  was  abundantly  shown  in 
the  severe  trials  to  which  she  was  exposed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life.  In  her  temper  she  is 
haughty  and  imperious,  qualities  inherited  from 
her  father.  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  from  her 

*  "Non  manco  bella  d'animo    gratiosa  cbe  bella."    Relatione  di 
che  sia  di  corpo  ;   ancor*  clie  di    Giovanni  Micbeli,  MS. 
&ccia  si  pud  dir*  che  sia  piu  tosto 
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resemblance  to  himself,  is  said  to  have  regarded 
her  with  peculiar  fondness.*'*'  —  He  had,  it  must 
be  owned,  an  uncommon  way  of  showing  it. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Elizabeth  was  to  write 
an  elegant  Latin  epistle  to  Philip,  in  which  she 
acquainted  him  with  her  accession  to  the  crown, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  should  continue 
to  maintain  "  the  same  friendly  relations  as  their 
ancestors  had  done,  and,  if  possible,  more  friendly.** 

Philip  received  the  tidings  of  his  wife's  death  at 
Brussels,  where  her  obsequies  were  celebrated, 
with  great  solemnity,  on  the  same  day  with  her 
funeral  in  London.  All  outward  show  of  respect 
was  paid  to  her  memory.  But  it  is  doing  no  injus- 
tice to  Philip  to  suppose  that  his  heart  was  not 
very  deeply  touched  by  the  loss  of  a  wife  so  many 
years  older  than  himself,  whose  temper  had  been 
soured,  and  whose  personal  attractions,  such  as 
they  were,  had  long  since  faded  under  the  pressure 
of  disease.  Still,  it  was  not  without  feelings  of 
deep  regret  that  the  ambitious  monarch  saw  the 
sceptre  of  England  —  barren  though  it  had  proved 
to  him  —  thus  suddenly  snatched  from  his  grasp. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Philip,  during  his 
residence  in  the  country,  had  occasion  more  than 


97  u  ]>e]]a  penona  h  grande,  et  ne  i  sospetti,  et  periooli  ne  i  quali 

ben  formata,  di  bella  came,  ancor  s*  h  ritrovata  cosi  ben  governare. 

che  olivastra,  begl'  occhi,  et  sopra  Si  tien  superba,  et  gloriosa 

tntto  bella  mano,  di  cbe  &  pro*  per  il  padre ;  del  quale  dicono  tatti 

fbarione,  d'un  ipirito,  et  ingegno  cbe  ^  anco  piii  nmile,  et  per  cio 

mtmbile :  il  che  ha  saputo  molto  gli  fa  sempre  cara."    Btid. 
ben  dimostrare,  eon  V  easerm  aaputa 
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onoe  to  interpose  his  good  offices  in  behalf  cf 
EUsabeth.  It  was  perhaps  the  friendly  leLatkn 
in  which  he  thus  stood  to  her,  quite  as  mudt  as 
her  personal  qualities,  that  excited  in  the  king  a 
d^iee  of  interest  which  septus  to  have  proToked 
something  like  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  faitf 
queen.*  However  tlus  may  be,  motiyes  of  a  Tcry 
different  character  from  those  founded  on  senti* 
ment  now  detemuned  him  to  retain,  if  possible,  his 
hold  on  England,  by  transferring  to  Elizabeth  tiie 
coimection  which  had  subsisted  with  Mary, 

A  month  had  not  elapsed  since  Mary's  remains 
were  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey,  when  the  royal 
widower  made  direct  offers,  through  his  amba^ 
sador,  Feria,  for  the  hand  of  her  successor.  Yei 
his  ardor  did  not  precipitate  him  into  any  unquaU* 
fied  declaration  of  his  passion ;  on  the  contrary,  hia 
proposals  were  limited  by  some  yery  prudent  coup 
ditions. 

It  was  to  be  understood  that  Elizabeth  must  be 
a  Boman  CathoUc,  and,  if  not  one  already,  must 
repudiate  her  errors  and  become  one.  She  was  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  the  maiw 
riage.  Philip  was  to  be  allowed  to  visit  Spain, 
whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  that  kingdom ;  —  a  provision  which  seems  to 
show  that  Mary's  over-fondness,  or  her  jealousy, 


V  Tlie  BpaniBh  minifleer,  Feria,  the  &vor  of  Elixabttk   But  Fliil^ 

deeired  his  master  to  allow  him  to  had  the  good  feeling — or  good 

mention  Mary's  jealousy,  as  an  ap*  taste — to  refuse.    Manorias  de  k 

gnment  to  recommend  his  suit  to  Beal  Academia,  torn.  VIL  p.  96%, 
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mmst  bftve  occaeioned  him  some  inconvenience  on 
thai  BC€^ce.  It  was  further  to  be  stipulated,  that 
the  issue  of  the  marriage  lihould  not,  as  was  agreed 
lA  the  contract  with  Mary,  inherit  the  Nether- 
lands,  which  were  to  pass  to  his  son  Don  Carlos, 
tkB  priace  of  Asturias. 

Feria  was  directed  to  make  these  proposals  by 
W4»rd  of  mouth,  not  in  writing ;  *'  although,"  adds 
his  considerate  master,  ^4t  is  no  disgrace  for  a 
man  to  have  his  proposals  rejected,  when  they 
are  founded,  not  on  worldly  considerations,  but  on 
seal  for  his  Maker  and  the  interests  of  religion." 
Elizabeth  received  the  offer  of  Philip's  hand, 
qualified  as  it  was,  in  the  most  gracious  man- 
ner.    She  tdid  the  ambassador,  indeed,  that,  ^^in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  she  could  take  no  step 
without  consulting  her  parliament.     But  his  mas- 
ter mi^t  rest  assured,  that,  should  she  be  induced 
to  marry,  there  was  no  man  she  should  prefer  to 
him."*    Philip  seems  to  have  been  contented  with 
the  encouragement  thus  given,  and  shortly  after  he 
addressed  Elizabeth  a  letter,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  impress  on  her 
how  much  he  had  at  heart  the  success  of  his  am- 
oasaador's  mission. 

The  course  of  events  in  England,  however,  soon 
showed  that  such  success  was  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  that  Feria's  prognostics  in  regard  to  the  policy 

W  "  Dijo  que  conTandria  consul-    que  en  caao  de  caeano,  seria  4i 
tarlo  oon  el  Faiiamento;  bien  que    preferido  k  todos."    Ibrl,  p.  264. 
el  Rejr  Gatxflico  defaia  ertar  aegnro 

TOI.  I.  86 
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of  Elizabeth  were  well  founded.  Parliament  800& 
entered  on  the  measures  which  ended  in  the  sub- 
version of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Beformed  religion.  And  it  was  very 
evident  that  these  measures,  if  not  originally  dio 
tated  by  the  queen,  must  at  least  have  received 
her  sanction. 

Philip,  in  consequence,  took  counsel  with  two 
of  his  ministers,  on  whom  he  most  relied,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  addressing  Elizabeth  on  the  subject, 
and  telling  her  plainly,  that,  unless  she  openly 
disavowed  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  the  mar* 
riage  could  not  take  place.*^  Her  vanity  should  be 
soothed  by  the  expressions  of  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  hopes  of  her  hand.  But, 
as  her  lover  modestly  remarked,  after  this  candid 
statement  of  all  the  consequences  before  her, 
whatever  the  result  might  be,  she  would  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  herself.*^  His  sage  advisers, 
probably  not  often  called  to  deliberate  on  ques- 
tions of  this  delicate  nature,  entirely  concurred  in 
opinion  with  their  master.     In   any  event,  they 


30  «<  Faresceme  que  seria  bien        '^  "  Conyendria   que   habbaae 

que  el  conde  le  hablasse  claxx)  en  claro  i,  la  Beyna,  y  le  dixesse  nsa- 

estas  coaas  de  la  religion,    y  la  mente  que  aunque  yo  dcsseo  mueho 

amonestasse  y  rogaase  de  mi  parte  este  negocio,  (y  por  aqui  envane^- 

que  no  hiziesse  en  este  parlamento  9ella  quanto  pudiesse,)  pero  que 

mudan^a  en  ella,  y  que  si  la  hici-  entendiesse  que  a  haria  mudaofa 

esse  que  yo  no  podria  venir  en  lo  en  la  religion,  yo  lo  hacia  en  este 

del  casamiento,  como  en  effecto  no  desseo  y  voluntad  por  que  despues 

vendria."    Carta  del  Rey  Phelipe  no  pudicsse  dezir  que  no  se  le  avia 

al  Duque  de  Alba,  7  de  Febrero,  dicho  antes.*    Ibid. 
1559,  MS. 
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regarded  it  as  impossible  that  he  should  wed  a 
Protestant. 

What  effect  this  frank  remonstrance  had  on  the 
queen  we  are  not  told.  Certain  it  is,  Philip's  suit 
no  longer  sped  so  fiivorably  as  before.  Elizabeth, 
throwing  off  all  disguise,  plainly  told  Feria,  when 
pressed  on  the  matter,  that  she  felt  great  scruples 
as  to  seeking  a  dispensation  from  the  jwpe ;®  and 
soon  after  she  openly  declared  in  parliament,  what 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  so  often,  that  she 
had  no  other  purpose  but  to  live  and  die  a  maid."  — 
It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts,  at  any  time,  of  marrying 
Philip.  If  she  encouraged  his  addresses,  it  was 
only  until  she  felt  herself  so  securely  seated  on 
the  throne,  that  she  was  independent  of  the  ill- 
will  she  would  incur  by  their  rejection.  It  was  a 
game  in  which  the  heart,  probably,  formed  no  part 
of  the  stake  on  either  side.  In  this  game,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  English  queen  showed  herself 
the  better  player  of  the  two. 

Philip  bore  his  disappointment  with  great  equar 
nimity.  He  expressed  his  regret  to  Elizabeth  that 
she  should  have  decided  in  a  way  so  contrary  to 
what  the  public  interests  seemed  to  demand.  But 
since  it  appeared  to  her  otherwise,  he  should  ac- 
quiesce, and  only  hoped  that  the  same  end  might 
be  attained  by  the   continuance   of  their  friend 

*  "  Dijo  que  pensaba  estar  sin    Memonas  de  la  Real  Academia, 
casane,  porque  tenia  mucho  escnl-    torn.  VTI.  p.  265. 
pulo  en  lo  de  la  dispensa  del  Papa.**        ^  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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ihip.^  With  all  this  philosophy,  we  may  well 
believe  that,  with  a  character  like  that  of  Philipi 
some  bitterness  must  have  remained  in  the  heart; 
and  that,  very  probably,  feelings  of  a  personal  nap 
tore  mingled  with  those  of  a  political  in  the  long 
hostilities  which  he  afterwards  carried  on  with  ilHi 
English  queen. 

Li  the  month  of  February,  the  conferences  for 
the  treaty  had  been  resumed^  and  the  place  of 
meeting  changed  from  the  abbey  of  Cercamps  to 
Cateau-Cambresis.  The  negotiations  were  ui^ed 
forward  with  greater  earnestness  than  before,  as 
both  the  monarchs  were  more  sorely  pressed  by 
their  necessities.  Philip,  in  particular,  was  so 
largely  in  arrears  to  his  army,  that  he  frankly 
told  his  ministers  '^  he  was  on  the  brink  of  iruin^ 
from  which  nothing  but  a  peace  could  save  him."^ 
It  might  be  supposed  that,  in  this  state  of  things, 
he  would  be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  attitude 

^  ^  Aanque  habia  recibido  pena  knowledge,  Fhifip  will  be  in  tfie 

de  no  habene  condwdo  cosa  que  greatest  embairaamient  that  ukj 

tanto  deteaba,  y  parecia  convenir  sovereign  ever  was.    ^  Ko  aj  on 

al  bien  piSblioo,  pues  i  ella  no  le  real  y  devteles  a  la  gente  alemaoa, 

faabia  parecido  tan.  necessario,  y  demas  de  lo  que  seles  a  pagado 

que  con  buena  amistad  se  conse-  aoia  de  la  Tieja  denda,  mas  d'un 

guiria  el  mismo  fin,  quedaba  sa-  mylion  d'escudos. For  easo 

tisfecho  y  oontento*     Hud.,  vl\A  mirad  como  liazeys,  que  sino  se 

snpra.  base  la  paz  70  veo  el  rej  puesfeo 

3B  The  duke  of  Savoy,  in   a  en  el  mayor  trance  que  rey  s*a 

letter  to  Granvelle,  says  that  the  visto  jaitaas,  si  A  no  tiene  otros 

king  is  in  arrears  more  than  a  mil-  dineros,  que  yo  no  s^,  li  qne  el 

lion  of  crowns   to   the  Gennan  sefior  Eraso  alle  algun  secretto  que 

troops  alone ;  and,  unless  the  min-  tiene  reservado  para  esto.''  F^piers 

isters  have  some  mysterious  receipt  d'etat  de  Granvelle,  torn.  Y.  p. 

(or   raising   money,    beyond   his  468. 
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for  arranging  terms  with  his  adversary.  But  Phil- 
ip and  his  ministers  put  the  best  face  possible 
on  their  affairs,  affecting  a  confidence  in  their  re- 
sources, before  their  allies  as  well  as  their  enemies, 
which  they  were  far  from  feeling ;  like  some  half- 
femished  garrison,  which  makes  a  brave  show  of 
its  scanty  stock  of  supplies,  in  order  to  win  better 
terms  from  the  besiegers." 

All  the  difficulties  were  at  length  cleared  away, 
except  the  vexed  question  of  Calais.  The  English 
queen,  it  was  currently  said  in  the  camp,  would 
cut  off  the  head  of  any  minister  who  abandoned  it. 
Mary,  the  young  queen  of  Scots,  had  just  been 
married  to  the  French  dauphin,  afterwards  Francis 
the  Second.  It  was  proposed  that  the  eldest 
daughter  bom  of  this  union  should  be  united  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth,  and  bring  with  her 
Calais  as  a  dowry.  In  this  way,  the  place  would 
be  restored  to  England  without  dishonor  to 
France.*'  Such  were  the  wild  expedients  to 
which  the  parties  resorted  in  the  hope  of  extri- 
cating themselves  from  their  embarrassment! 


"  The  nunister  in  London  was  Queen  of  ScotCs  eldest  daughter 

nifltnieted  to  keep  up  the  same  show  shall  many  with  your  highnes  el- 

of  confidence  to  the  English.  **  To-  dcst  sonne,  who  with  her  shall  hare 

davia  mostramos  rostro  i  los  Fran-  Callice."    Forbes,  State  Pi^rs  of 

cesesjcomotambienesmenesterque  Elizabeth,  vol.  I.  p.  54. 
alia  se  haga  con  los  Ingleses,  que        It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted 

no  se  puede  confiar  que  no  yengan  that  Elizabeth  was  not  to  die  a 

Franceses  d  saber  dellos  lo  que  alii  miuden  queen,  notwithstanding  her 

podrian  entender.**    n>id.,  p.  479.  assertions  so  often  reiterated  to  the 

^  niid^  p.  468.  contnoy. 

"•That  the  said  Dolphin's  and 
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At  length,  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  an  issue,  Philip  ordered  the  Spaa- 
ish  plenipotentiaries  to  write  his  final  instructions 
to  Feria,  his  minister  in  London.  The  envoy  was 
authorized  to  say,  that,  although  England  had 
lost  Calais  through  her  own  negligence,  yet  PhiHp 
would  stand  faithfully  by  her  for  the  recovery  of  it 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  must  be  prepared  to 
support  him  with  her  whole  strength  by  land  and 
by  sea,  and  that  not  for  a  single  campaign,  but  for 
the  war  so  long  as  it  lasted.  The  government 
should  ponder  well  whether  the  prize  would  be 
worth  the  cost.  Feria  must  bring  the  matter  home 
to  the  queen,  and  lead  her,  if  possible,  to  the  de- 
sired conclusion ;  but  so  that  she  might  appear  to 
come  to  it  by  her  own  suggestion  rather  than  by 
his.  The  responsibility  must  be  left  with  her." 
The  letter  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  which  is  a  very 
long  one,  is  a  model  in  its  way,  and  shows  that, 
in  some  particulars,  the  science  of  diplomacy  has 
gained  little  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

Elizabeth  needed  no  argument  to  make  her  wea- 
ry of  a  war  which  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the 
morning  of  her  reign.  Her  disquietude  had  been 
increased  by  the  fact  of  Scotland  having  become 

3S  <<Hablando  con  la  reyna  sin  per8nadido£cosaquet][ui9^  deques 

persuarliria,  ny  ^  la  paz,  ny  &  que  pensasse  que  no  le  estuTiesse  bieiiv 

dexe  Calaix,  ny  tampoco  i.  que  V.  S.  tenga  respecto  i.  proponeri« 

venga  bien  a  las  otras  condiciones  las  razones  en  balan9a,  de  manera 

propuestas  per  los  Franceses,  para-  que  pesen  siempre  mucho  was  las 

que  en  ningun  tiempo  pueda  dozir  que  la  ban  de  inclinar  al  conciertOi'' 

que  de  parte  de  S.  M.  la  bayan  Ibid^  p.  479. 
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a  party  to  the  war;  and  hostilities,  with  little  credit 
to  that  country,  had  broken  out  along  the  borders. 
Her  own  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to  allow 
her  to  make  the  extraordinary  efforts  demanded 
by  Philip.  Yet  it  was  plain,  if  she  did  not  make 
ihem,  or  consent  to  come  into  the  treaty,  she  must 
be  left  to  carry  on  the  war  by  hersel£  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  English  government  at 
last  consented  to  an  arrangement,  which,  if  it  did 
not  save  Calais,  so  far  saved  appearances  that  it 
might  satisfy  the  nation.  It  was  agreed  that 
Calais  should  be  restored  at  the  end  of  eight 
years.  If  France  failed  to  do  this,  she  was  to  pay 
five  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  England,  whose 
claims  to  Calais  would  not,  however,  be  affected 
by  such  a  payment.  Should  either  of  the  parties, 
or  their  subjects,  during  that  period,  do  anything 
in  contravention  of  this  treaty,  or  in  violation  of 
the  peace  between  the  two  countries,  the  offending 
party  should  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  disputed  terri- 
tory.® It  was  not  very  probable  that  eight  years 
would  elapse  without  affording  some  plausible  pre- 
text to  France,  under  such  a  provision,  for  keeping 
her  hold  on  Calais. 

The  treaty  with  England  was  signed  on  the 
second  of  April,  1559.  On  the  day  following  was 
signed  that  between  France  and  Spain.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  allies  of  Philip,  Sa- 
voy, Mantua,  Genoa,  were  reinstated  in  the  pos- 

90  See  the  treaty,  in  Dnmont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  (Amsterdam, 
1728,)  torn.  V.  p.  31. 
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session  of  the  territories  of  which  they  had  been 
stripped  in  the  first  years  of  the  war.  Four  oi 
five  places  of  importance  in  Savoy  were  alone  re- 
served, to  be  held  as  guaranties  by  the  Frendi 
king,  until  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  that 
kingdom  was  determined. 

The  conquests  made  by  Philip  in  Picardy  were 
to  be  exchanged  for  those  gained  by  the  French  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  The  exchange  was 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  Philip.  In  the  time  rf 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  Spanish  arms  had  experi- 
enced some  severe  reverses,  and  the  king  now 
received  more  than  two  hundred  towns  in  return 
for  the  five  places  he  held  in  Picardy.^ 

Terms  so  disadvantageous  to  France  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  told  Henry 
plainly,  that  a  stroke  of  his  pen  woidd  cost  the 
country  more  than  thirty  years  of  war.  "Grive  me 
the  poorest  of  the  places  you  are  to  surrender,**  said 
-  he,  ^*  and  I  will  undertake  to  hold  it  against  all 
the  armies  of  Spain!"**  But  Henry  sighed  for 
peace,  and  for  the  return  of  his  friend,  the  consta- 
ble. He  affected  much  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  duke.  But  he  wrote  to  Montmorency  ih&t 
the  Guises  were  at  their  old  tricks,** — and  he 
ratified  the  treaty. 

^  Gamier,  Hbtoire  do  France,  ger."     Gttllard,   BiTalit^  de   la 

torn.  XXVII.  p.  570.  France  et  d'Espagne,  torn.  Y.  p. 

41  ^' Mettez-moi,  sire,  dans    la  294. 

plus  mauvaise    des   places  qn'on  ^  Gamier,  Hlstoire  de  Fnoittt 

▼OQB  {MTopose  d'abandonner,  et  qne  torn.  XXVIL  p.  667. 
T06  ennenus  tAchent  de  m'en  ddlo- 
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The  day  on  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
three  great  powers  had  completed  their  work,  they 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  happy 
co^8ummation  of  their  labors.  The  treaty  was 
then  made  public ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
fiiYorable  import  of  the  terms  to  France,  the  peace, 
if  we  except  some  ambitious  spirits,  who  would 
have  found  their  account  in  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  whole 
nation*  In  this  sentiment  all  the  parties  to  the 
war  participated.  The  more  remote,  like  Spain, 
rejoiced  to  be  delivered  from  a  contest  which 
made  such  large  drains  on  their  finances;  while 
France  had  an  additional  reason  for  desiring  peace, 
now  that  her  own  territory  had  become  the  theatre 
of  war. 

The  reputation  which  Philip  had  acquired  by 
his  campaigns  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  re- 
sult of  his  negotiations.  The  whole  course  of 
these  negotiations  — long  and  intricate  as  it  was — 
is  laid  open  to  us  in  the  correspondence  fortunately 
preserved  among  the  papers  of  Granvelle ;  and  the 
student  who  explores  these  pages  may  probably 
rise  from  them  with  the  conviction  that  the  Span- 
ish plenipotentiaries  showed  an  address,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  a  con- 
summate policy,  in  which  neither  their  French  nor 
English  rivals  were  a  match  for  them.  The  nego- 
tiation all  passed  under  the  eyes  of  Philip.  Every 
move  in  the  game,  if  not  by  his  suggestion,  had 

VOL.  I.  87 
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been  made  at  least  with  Mb  sanctioiu  The  result 
placed  him  in  honorable  contrast  to  Henry  the 
Second,  who,  while  Philip  had  stood  firmly  by  his 
allies,  had,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  abandoned 
those  of  France  to  their  &te. 

The  early  campaigns  of  Philip  had  wiped  away 
the  disgrace  caused  by  the  closing  campaigns  oS 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  by  the  treaty  he  had  nego- 
tiated, the  number  of  towns  which  he  lost  was  less 
than  that  of  provinces  which  he  gained.^  Thus 
he  had  shown  himself  as  skilful  in  counsel  as  he 
had  been  successful  in  the  field.  Victorious  in 
Picardy  and  in  Naples,  he  had  obtained  the  terms 
of  a  yictor  from  the  khig  of  France,  and  humbled 
the  arrogance  of  Borne,  in  a  war  to  which  he 
had  been  driven  in  self-ddenee*^  Faithful  to  his 
allies  and  formidable  to  his  foes,  there  was  prob- 
ably no  period  of  Philip's  life  in  which  he  pos* 
sessed  so  much  real  consideration  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  as  at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis. 


^  ''Poor  taut  de  rettitotiooB  heiwd,iiialetterto JoanYaaqnQg 
on  de  conceflsionfl  que  reyenrnt-il  k  de  Molina,  and  FKulip  would  stand 
la  France?  moins  de  places  qu'eUe  acquitted  of  the  consequences  be- 
ne e^oit  de  provinces."    Gaillard,  fore  God  and  i 


Bivalit^de  la  France  etd'Espagne*  *^Pue8  no  se  puede  baser  otim 

torn.  V.  p.  292.  cosa,  j  el  Rey  se  ha  justificado  en 

M  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  m  bis  tantas   maneras   cumpliendo  eon 

monastic  sedusion  at  Yuste,  rn^ght  Dios  j  el  mondo,  por  escusar  loi 

naturally  have  felt  more  scruples  dafios  que  dello  se  s^guiran,  fom^ 

at   a   collision:  with   Borne   than  do  sera  usar  del  ultkno  reme^Bo.* 

when,  in  eariier  days,  be  held  the  Carta  del  Enperador  £  Juan  Yns- 

pope  a  prisoner   in   his  capital,  quec  de  M<jina,  S   de   Agatikit 

iecidedly  approved  of  hb  son's  1567,  MS. 
course.    It  was  a  war  of  necessity, 
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In  order  to  cem^it  the  union  between  the  di& 
feient  powers,  and  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  French  nation  to  the  treaty  by  giving  it  some- 
what of  the  air  of  a  marriage  contract,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  an  alliance  should  take  place  between 
the  royal  houses  of  France  and  Spain.  It  was  first 
arranged  that  the  hand  of  Henry's  daughter,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  should  be  given  to  Carlos, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Philip.  The  parties  were  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  being  each  about  fourteen 
years  old.  Now  that  all  prospect  of  the  English 
match  had  vanished,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  greater 
compliment  to  the  French  to  substitute  the  father 
for  the  son,  the  monarch  himself  for  the  heir  ap- 
parent, in  the  marriage  treaty.  The  disparity  of 
years  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth  vms  not  such 
as  to  present  any  serious  objection.  The  proposi- 
tion  was  said  to  have  come  from  the  French  nego- 
tiators. The  Spanish  envoys  replied,  that,  nob- 
withstanding  their  master's  repugnance  to  entering 
again  into  wedlock,  yet,  from  his  regard  to  the 
French  monarch,  and  his  desire  for  the  public 
weal,  he  would  consent  to  waive  his  scruples,  and 
accept  the  hand  of  the  French  princess,  with  the 
same  dowry  which  had  been  promised  to  his  son 
Don  Carlos.^ 

^  ^  n  now  a  aembl^  mieiilx  de  le  cMnr  da  nA  tr^fl-ehMfieii  et  Is 

lenr  dire  nmdement,  que  oombien  hien  que  de  ce  manage  pouira 

vostre  majesty  sent  toiujonn  estd  meeker,  et  pour  plus  prompte- 

dure  et  difficile  k  recepvolr  per*  mentconsoBdercesteniiionetpaiZy 

foanoiw    pour  se   remarier,  que  elle  B*e8toit  rtelne,  pour  monstrar 

toatesfbis,  aiant  reprtent^  k  iceUe  n  bonne  et  s^nckre  affection,  d'jr 
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Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  haye  been  not  a  lit^ 
tie  piqued  by  the  intelligence  that  Philip  had  so 
soon  consoled  himself  for  the  failure  of  his  suit 
to  her.  ^^Your  master,"  said  she,  in  a  petulant 
tone,  to  Feria,  ''must  have  been  much  in  loYe 
with  me  not  to  be  able  to  waif  four  months!" 
The  ambassador  answered  somewhat  bluntly,  by 
throwing^ the  blame  of  the  aflkir  on  the  queen 
herself.  "  Not  so,"  she  retorted,  "  I  never  gave 
your  king  a  decided  answer."  "True,"  said  Fe- 
ria, "the  refusal  was  only  implied,  for  I  would 
not  urge  your  highness  to  a  downright  '  No,'  lest 
it  might  prove  a  cause  of  offence  between  so 
great  princes."^ 

In  June,  1559,  the  duke  of  Alva  entered  France 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  royal  bride,  and 
espousing  her  in  the  name  of  his  master.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Buy  Gomez,  count  of  Me- 
lito,— better  known  by  his  title  of  prince  of  Eboli, 
—  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  Count  Egmont, 
and  other  noblemen,  whose  high  rank  and  char* 
acter  miglvt  give  lustre  to  the  embassy.  He  was 
received  in  great  state  by  Henry,  who,  with  his 
whole  court,  seemed  anxious  to  show  to  the  envoy 
every  mark  of  respect  that  could  testify  their  sat* 
isfaction  with  the  object  of  his  mission.     The  duke 

eondetcendrtttwDclkeaienL''  Gnu-  hibia  qaerido  aporarU  hasta   el 

vdto,  Ft^ien  d'l^tat,  tom.  Y .  p.  punto  de  decir  redondamente  qua 

6t0.  no,  par  no  dar  motiYO  k  ind^gna- 

^  "  £1  Conde  la  dijo,  que  aim-  clones  entre  doe  tan  grandee  Prin* 

que    las   negatiyas    habian    skb  oipee."     Mem.  de  la   Arademia, 

en  cierto  modo  indirectae,  6i  no  tom.  VIL  p.  268. 
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displayed  all  the  stately  dCTaeanor  of  a  true  Spanish 
hidalgo.  Although  he  conformed  to  the  French 
usage  by  saluting  the  ladies  of  the  court,  he  de-^ 
dined  taking  this  liberty  with  his  future  queen,  or 
coreriDg  himself,  as  repeatedly  urged,  in  her  pres- 
ence, -—  a  piece  of  punctilio  greatly  admired  by  the 
French,  as  altogether  worthy  of  the  noble  Castilian 
breeding.*' 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  the  marriage  of 
the  young  princess  was  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  St  Mary.  King  Henry  gave  his  daughter  away. 
The  duke  of  Alva  acted  as  his  sovereign's  proxy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  prince  of 
Eboli  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  princess,  as  a 
memento  from  her  lord,  a  diamond  ring  of  inesti* 
mable  value ;  and  the  beautiful  Elizabeth,  the  des- 
tined bride  of  Don  Carlos,  became  the  bride  of  the 
king  his  &ther.  It  was  an  ominous  union,  des- 
tined, in  its  mysterious  consequences,  to  supply  a 
richer  theme  for  the  pages  of  romance  than  for 
those  of  history. 

The  wedding  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  entertainments,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
tournament,  —  the  most  splendid  pageant  of  that 
spectacle-loving  age.  Henry  was,  at  that  time, 
busily  occupied  with  the  work  of  exterminating 

^  **  Osservando  egli  V  tmnsa  testa,  per  istaiua,  che  da  lei  ne  ^ 

Fnmcese  nel  baciar  tatte  rahm  fame  &tta;  il  che  in  ootalo  per 

Dame  di  Corte,  nell'  arrinar  alia  nobSlisaimo,  e  degno  atto  di  creasa 

fatnrasnaRetna^nonflolointennifle  Spagnuda."     Campana,    Filippo 

qnella  fiunigliare  cerimonia,  ma  non  Secondo,  parte  II.  lib.  XL 
uoUe  n^  anche  giamai  coprirri  la 
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the  FioteBtant  heresy,  which,  as  alxeady  notice^ 
had  begun  to  gather  formidable  head  in  the  capi- 
tal of  his  dominions.^  On  the  evening  of  tim 
fifteenth  of  June,  he  attended  a  aession  of  the  parr 
liament,  and  arrested  some  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers for  the  boldness  of  their  speech  in  his 
presence.  He  ordered  them  into  confinement^  do- 
ferring  their  sentence  till  the  termination  of  the 
engrossing  business  of  the  tourney. 

The  kmg  delighted  in  these  martial  exerdses, 
in  which  he  could  display  his  showy  person  and 
matehless  horsemanship  in  the  presence  of  the  as* 
sembled  beauty  and  fashion  of  his  court.^  He 
fiilly  maintained  his  reputation  on  this  occaaion, 
carrying  off  one  prize  after  another,  and  bearing 
down  all  who  encoimtered  his  lance.     Towards 


^  The  work  of  eztermination  from  other  sourcefl,  nutj  be  fbond 

was  to  cover  more  ground  than  in  more  than  one  passage  of  this 

Henry's  capital  or  country,  if  we  liistoiy. 

may  take  the  word  of  the  English  ^  Brantdme,  who  repa}'8  the 
oommissionen,  who,  in  a  letter  fitYors  he  had  received  from  Hen- 
dated  January,  1659,  advise  the  ry  the  Second  by  giving  bim  a 
queen,  their  mistress,  that  ^*  there  conspicuous  place  in  his  gaileiy 
was  an  appoinctement  made  be-  of  portraits,  eulogizes  his  graceful 
twene  the  late  pope,  the  French  beaming  in  the  tourney  and  his  ad- 
king,  and  the  kbig  of  Spaine,  lor  mivable  hMiemanship. 
the  joigning  of  their  forces  to-  "Mais  sur  tout  ils  radmiroient 
gether  for  the  suppression  of  re-  fort  en  sa  belle  grace  quH  avdt 

ligion, th'  end  whereof  was  en  ses  annes  et  k  cheval ;  eosume 

to  constraine  the  rest  of  christien-  de  vray,  c^estoit  le  prince  du  monde 

dome,  being  Protestants,  to  recdve  qui  avait  la  meilleure  grace  et  la 

the  pope's  authority  and  his  re-  plus  belle  tenue,et  qui  s^avmtaosB 

Ugion."     (Forbes,   State  Papers,  bien  moostrer  la  vertu  et  bonttf 

voL  L  p.  296.)    Without  direct  d'un  cheval,  et  en  cacher  le  vice.* 

evidence  of  such  a  secret  under-  (Euvres,  torn.  JL  p.  363. 
standing,  intimations  of  it,  derived 
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eftning,  when  the  games  had  drawn  to  a  close,  he 
ohserved  the  young  count  of  Montgomery,  a  Scotch 
nohle,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  leaning  on  his 
laace  as  yet  unbroken.  The  king  challenged  the 
caTalier  to  run  a  course  with  him  for  his  lady's 
sake.  In  vain  the  queen,  with  a  melancholy  bod* 
ing  of  some  disaster,  besought  her  lord  to  remain 
content  with  the  laurels  he  had  already  won. 
Henry  obstinately  urged  his  fate,  and  compelled 
the  count,  though  extremely  loth,  to  take  the  sad« 
die.  The  champions  met  with  a  furious  shock  in 
the  middle  of  the  lists.  Montgomery  was  a  rude 
jouster.  He  directed  his  lance  with  such  force 
against  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist,  that  the  bars 
of  the  visor  gare  way.  The  lance  splintered;  a 
firagment  struck  the  king  with  such  violence  on 
the  temple  as  to  lay  bare  the  eye.  The  unhappy 
monarch  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  would  have 
fidlen  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  cons>table,  the 
duke  of  Guise,  and  other  nobles,  who  bore  him  in 
their  arms  senseless  from  the  lists.  Henry^s  wound 
was  mortal.  He  lingered  ten  days  in  great  agony, 
and  expir^  on  the  ninth  of  July,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign.  It  was  an  ill  augury  for  the  nuptials  of 
Blizabeth.^ 

The  tidings  of  the  king's  death  were  received 


»  Ibid^   p.    851.  — De   Thoa,  pana,  Filippo  Seoondo,  parte  IL 

Bistoire    UniTeneUe,    torn.    IK  fib.  11.— Forbes,  State  Papers, 

p.     867.  —  Cabrera,    Filipe    Be-  toL  L  p.  151. 
gimdo,  lib.  ly.  cap.  29.  —  Cam- 
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with  demonstxations  of  sorrow  throughout  the 
kingdom.  He  had  none  of  thoee  solid  qualities 
which  make  either  a  great  or  a  good  prince. 
But  he  had  the  showy  qualities  which  are  per- 
haps more  effectual  to  secure  the  affections  of  a 
people  as  fond  of  show  as  the  nation  whom  Henry 
goyemed.^  There  were  others  in  the  kingdom, 
however, — that  growing  sect  of  the  Huguenots,— 
who  looked  on  the  monarch's  death  with  very  dif- 
ferent eyes,  —  who  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  deliverance 
from  persecution.  They  had  little  cause  to  rejoice. 
The  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  line  of 
imhecile  princes,  or  rather  of  their  mother,  the 
famous  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  reigned  in  their 
stead,  and  who  ultimately  proved  herself  the  most 
merciless  foe  the  Huguenots  ever  encountered. 

•1  The   English   commiauoiier,  lamentatioii   made   for  him,  and 

Sir  Kicholas  Throckmorton,  bean  weiring  of  all  aorts,  both  men  and 

tSBlimony  to  tiie  popularity  of  Hen-  women.**     Foibes,  State  Bipen^ 

17. —  " llieiriraa marvailooi great  TQLLp.151. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

UlTTESL  DATS  OV  CHABLES  THE  XIFTE. 

ChariMaiTiute.  — HiB  Mode  of  Life.-* Interest  in  Public  Affiun.— 
Celebrates  his  Obsequies. — Last  lUness.  —  Death  and  Character. 

1566-1658. 

While  ttie  occurrences  related  in  the  preceding 
dupter  were  passing,  an  event  took  place  which, 
had  it  happened  earlier,  would  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  politics  of  Europe,  and 
the  news  of  which,  when  it  did  happen,  was  every- 
where received  with  the  greatest  interest.  This 
event  was  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  his  monastic  retreat  at  Yuste.  In  the 
earlier  pages  of  our  narrative,  we  have  seen  how 
that  monarch,  after  his  abdication  of  the  throne, 
withdrew  to  the  Jeronymite  convent  among  the  hills 
of  Estremadura.  The  reader  may  now  feel  some 
interest  in  following  him  thither,  and  in  observing 
in  what  manner  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
change,  and  passed  the  closing  days  of  his  eventful 
life.  The  picture  I  am  enabled  to  give  of  it  will 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  former  histo- 
rians, who  wrote  when  the  Archives  of  Simancas, 

TOL.  I.  88 
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which  afford  the  most  authentic  records  for  the 
nanative,  were  inaccessible  to  the  scholar,  natiYe 
as  well  as  foreign.^ 

Charles,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  early  formed  die 
determination  to  relinquish  at  some  future  time 
the  cares  of  royalty,  and  deyote  himself,  in  some 
lonely  retreat,  to  the  good  work  of  his  salvation. 
His  consort,  the  Empress  Isabella,  as  appears 
fix)m  his  own  statement  at  Yuste,  had  avowed 
the  same  pious  purpose.*  She  died,  however,  too 
early  to  execute  her  plan;  and  Charles  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  ambitious  enterprises  to 
accomplish  his  object  until  the  autumn  of  1555, 
when,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  aAd  disgusted 
with  the  world,  he  resigned  the  sceptre  he  had 
held  for  forty  years,  and  withdrew  to  a  life  of 
obscurity  and  repose. 

The  spot  he  had  selected  for  his  residence  was 
situated  about  seven  leagues  from  the  city  of 
Plasencia,  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  chain 
that  traverses  the  province  of  Estremadura.  There, 
nesjding  among  the  rugged  lulls,  clothed  with  thick 
woods  of  chestnut  and  oak,  the  Jeronymite  convent 
was  sheltered  j&om  the  rude  breezes  of  the  north. 

1  This  plearing  anticipation  is  of  the  original  documents   from 

not  destined  to  be  realised.   Since  Simancas,  hy  M.  Gachard,  wiQ  put 

die  above  was  Tmtten,  in  tbe  sum-  it  in  the  powar  of  everj  acbolar  to 

mer  of  1851,  the  cloister  life  of  yerify  their  statements. —  See  the 

Charles  the  Fifth,  then  a  virgin  postscript  at  the  end  of  this  chap> 

topic,   has   become  a  thrioe-toM  ter. 

tale,  —  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  «  Sandoval,  Hist,  de  Caries  V, 

Stirling,  M.  Am^^  Fichot,  and  torn.  IL  p.  611. 
H.  Ifignet ;  while  the  publication 
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Towaids  the  south,  the  land  sloped  by  a  gradual 
declivity,  till  it  teiminated  in  a  broad  expanse,  tlie 
Vera  of  Flasenda,  as  it  was  called,  which,  fertilized 
by  the  streams  of  the  sierra,  contrasted  strongly  in 
its  glowing  yegetation  with  the  wild  character  of 
the  mountain  scenery.  It  was  a  spot  well  fitted 
for  such  as  would  withdraw  themselves  £rom  com- 
merce with  the  world,  and  consecrate  their  days  to 
prayer  and  holy  meditation.  The  Jeronymite  fiater- 
nity  had  prospered  in  thU  peaceful  abode.  Many 
of  the  monks  had  acquired  reputation  for  sanctity, 
and  some  of  them  for  learning,  the  fruits  of  which 
might  be  seen  in  a  hirge  collection  of  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  monastery.  Bene* 
Actions  were  heaped  on  the  brotherhood.  They 
became  proprietors  of  considerable  tracts  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  liberally  employed 
their  means  in  dispensing  alms  to  the  poor  who 
sought  it  at  the  gate  of  the  convent.  Not  long 
before  Charles  took  up  his  residence  among  them, 
they  had  enlarged  their  building  by  an  extensive 
quadrangle,  which  displayed  some  architectural 
elegance  in  the  construction  of  its  cloisters. 

Three  years  before  the  emperor  repaired  thither, 
he  sent  a  skilful  architect  to  provide  such  accom- 
modations as  he  had  designed  for  himself.  These 
were  very  simple.  A  small  building,  containing 
eight  rooms,  four  on  each  floor,  was  raised  against 
the  southern  wall  of  the  monastery.  The  rooms 
were  low,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  They  were  pro- 
tected by  porticos,  which  sheltered  them  on  two 
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sides  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  an  open  gal** 
lery,  which  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  house, 
afforded  means  for  its  perfect  ventilation.  But 
Charles,  with  his  gouty  constitution,  was  move 
afraid  of  the  cold  damps  than  of  heat;  and  he  took 
care  to  have  the  apartments  provided  with  fire- 
jilaces,  a  luxury  little  known  in  this  temperate 
region. 

A  window  opened  from  his  chamber  directly  in- 
to the  chapel  of  the  monastery ;  and  through  this, 
when  confined  to  his  bed,  and  too  ill  to  attend 
mass,  he  could  see  the  elevation  of  the  host  The 
furniture  of  the  dwelling  —  according  to  an  author- 
ity usually  followed  —  was  of  the  simplest  kind ; 
and  Charles,  we  are  told,  took  no  better  care  of 
his  gouty  limbs  than  to  provide  himself  with  an 
arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair,  which  would  not 
have  brought  four  reals  at  auction.*  The  inventory 
of  the  furniture  of  Yuste  tells  a  very  different  story« 


>  *"  Una  loU  lilU  de  cadent,  Hie  authoritj,  doobtlesi,  b  of  tiba 

qae  maf  era  media  sflla,  tan  vieja  higbest  Talue,  as  the  prior,  wlio 

y  ruyn  que  a  le  pusiera  en  yenta  'mtnetBed  the   closing   scenes  cf 

no  dieran  por  ella  quatro  reales."  Charles's  life,  drew  up  his  relatM 

Ibid^  torn.  IL  p.  €10.  —  See  also  for  the  information  of  the  regeai 

£1   Perfecto    Desengaik),  por  el  Joanna,  and  at  her  request.    Whj 

Maiqu^  de  Yalparayso,  MS.  the  good  fittfaer  should  haye  pi^ 

The  latter  writer,  in  speaking  sented  hirhero  in  such  a  pover^* 

of  the  furniture,  usas  precisely  the  stricken  aspect,  it  is  not  eaaf  la 

same  language,  with  the  excepdon  say.    Perhaps  he  thought  it  would 

of  a  single   word,  as   SandoTaL  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  aa* 

Both  claim  to  have  mainly  derired  peror,  that  he  should  have  been 

their  account  of  the  cloister  life  of  willing  to  exchange  the  splendois 

Charies  the  Fifth  from  the  prior  of  of  a  dixone  for  a  life  of  monkish 

Yuste,  Pray  Martin  de  Angnia  mortification. 
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Instead  of  ^'  half  an  arm-chair,"  we  find,  besides 
ather  chairs  lined  with  velvet,  two  arm-chairs  espe- 
dally  destined  to  the  emperor's  service.  One  of 
these  was  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  was  ac- 
commodated with  no  less  than  six  cushions  and  a 
footstool,  for  the  repose  of  his  gouty  limbs.  His 
wardrobe  showed  a  similar  attention  to  his  per* 
sonal  comfort  For  one  item  we  find  no  less  than 
sixteen  robes  of  silk  and  velvet,  lined  with  ermine 
or  eider-down,  or  the  soft  hair  of  the  Barbary  goat 
Hie  decorations  of  his  apartment  were  on  not  mere* 
ly  a  comfortable,  but  a  luxurious  scale ;  —  canopies 
ci  velvet ;  carpets  from  Turkey  and  Alcaraz ;  suits 
of  tapestry,  of  which  twenty-five  pieces  are  specified, 
lichly  wrought  with  figures  of  flowers  and  animals. 
Twelve  hangings,  of  the  finest  black  cloth,  were 
fi>r  the  emperor's  bedchamber,  which,  since  his 
mother's  death,  had  been  always  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing. Among  the  ornaments  of  his  rooms  were  four 
large  clocks  of  elaborate  workmanship.  He  had 
besides  a  number  of  pocket-watches,  then  a  greater 
rarity  than  at  present.  He  was  curious  in  regard 
to  his  timepieces,  and  took  care  to  provide  for 
their  regularity  by  bringing  the  manufacturer  of 
them  in  his  train  to  Yuste.  CSharles  was  served  on 
silver.  Even  the  meanest  utensils  for  his  kitchen 
and  his  sleeping  apartment  were  of  the  same  costly 
material,  amounting  to  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
otmces  in  weight* 


4  Tlie  reader  win  find  an  «xtittct   jewdt,   plate,  fbmitBre,  &c,  in 
Ott  inTentorj  of  tlie  rojral    Sdrling's  Cloister  Life  of  Charies 
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Tliemventorjr  contains  lather  a  meagre  show  of 
books,  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  devo- 
tional character.  But  Charles's  love  of  art  was 
visible  in  a  small  bnt  choice  collection  of  paintings, 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  adorn  the  waUs  of 
his  retreat  Nine  of  these  were  from  the  pencil  <^ 
Titian*  Charles  held  the  works  of  the  great  Ve- 
netian in  the  highest  honor,  and  was  desirous  that 
by  his  hand  his  likeness  should  be  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  emperor  had  brought  with  him  to 
Yuste  four  portraits  of  himself  and  the  empress  by 
Titian ;  and  among  the  other  pieces  by  the  same 
master  were  some  of  his  best  pictures.  One  of 
these  was  the  &mous  *^  Gloria,"  in  whidi  Charlea 
and  the  empress  appear,  in  the  midst  of  the  odes- 
tial  throng,  supported  by  angels,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude of  humble  adoration.*  He  had  the  painting 
hung  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  over  the  great  altar  in  the  chapeL 
It  is  said,  he  woidd  gaze  long  and  fondly  on  this 
picture,  which  filled  him  with  the  most  tender 
recollections;  and,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  image  of  one 
who  had  been  so  dear  to  him  on  earth,  he  may 
have  looked  forward  to  his  reunion  with  her  in 
the  heavenly  mansions,  as  the  artist  had  here  de- 
picted him.* 

the  Fifth,  (London,  1852,)  Appen-    gnWng  Is  tlill  extant,  exeeatod 
dix,  and  in  Fichot^s  Chroniqne  de    under  tiie  ejes  of  Titian 


Charie»<tuint,   (Fuu,  1854,)  p.  Charies-Qnint,  pp.  S14,  215. 

587  et  feq.  <  Vera  y  Ilgaeroa,  Yida  j  Bib- 

5  Mignet  has  devoted  a  couple  chos  de  Caries  Y.,  p.  127. 

of  pa^  to  an  aoeount  of  this  re-  A  writer  in  Fnsei's  Magazine 

narkable  pictore,  of  which  an  en-  ibr  April  and  Haj,  1851,  has  not 
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A  fitairway,  or  rather  an  ineUiied  plane,  suited 
to  the  weakness  of  Charles's  Umbs,  led  from  the 
gallery  ^f  his  house  to  the  ganiens  below.  These 
weie  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which  completely 
fecluded  him  from  observation  from  without  The 
garden  was  filled  with  orange,  citron,  and  fig  trees, 
aikl  various  aromatic  plants  that  grew  luxuriantly 
ill  the  genial  soil.  The  emperor  had  a  taste  for 
horticulture,  ai^  took  much  pleasure  in  taoiding 
the  young  plants  and  pruning  his  trees.  His  gai^ 
den  afforded  him  also  the  best  means  for  taking 
exercise  ;  and  in  fine  weather  he  would  walk 
along  an  avenue  of  lofty  chestnut-trees,  that  led 
to  a  pretty  chapel  in  the  neighboring  woods,  the 
ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day.  Among 
the  trees,  one  is  pointed  out, — an  overgrown  wal* 
nut,  still  throwing  its  shade  far  and  vnde  over 
the  ground,  —  under  whose  branches  the  pen- 
sive monarch  would  sit  and  meditate  on  the 
dim  future,  or  perhaps  on  the  fiuied  glories  of  the 
past 

Charles  had  once  been  the  most  accomplished 

omittod  to  nodce  thk  remarkable  baye  been  aware  of  the  active  in- 
piofiore,  in  two  elaborate  articles  terert  wbicb  Charies  took  in  pub- 
cm  tbe  cknster  life  of  Charles  the  lie  ai&irs,  he  has  presented  by  fitt 
ilfth.  They  are  evidently  the  the  most  complete  view  of  this  in- 
fmit  of  a  careful  study  of  the  best  teresting  portion  of  the  imperial 
authorities,  some  of  them  not  easy  biography  that  has  yet  been  given 
of  aoeess  to  the  English  stndeat  to  the  world. 
The  author  has  collected  some  cu-  [I  suffer  this  note  to  remain  aa 
riooa  particulars  in  re^Mct  to  the  or^nally  written,  before  the  pob- 
pemms  who  accompanied  the  em-  lication  of  Mr.  Stirling's  '*  Cloister 
peror  in  his  retirement;  and  on  Life"  had  revealed  him  as  the 
the  whole,  though  he  seems  not  to  author  of  these  spirited  essays.] 
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hcnreeman  of  his  time.  He  had  hrought  with  him 
to  Yuste  a  pony  and  a  mtde,  in  the  hope  <^  bei^ 
able  to  get  some  exerdse  in  the  saddle.  But  tilie 
limbs  that  had  bestrode  day  after  day,  without 
fiitigue,  the  heavy  war-hotse  of  Flanders  and  the 
wildest  genet  of  Andalusia,  were  unable  now  to 
endure  the  motion  of  a  poor  palfrey ;  and,  after  a 
solitary  experiment  in  the  saddlo^^j^n  his  arrival 
at  Yuste,  when  he  nearly  fiiinted,  he  abandoned  it 
for  ever.^ 

There  are  few  spots  that  might  now  be  visited 
with  more  interest,  than  that  which  the  great 
emperor  had  selected  as  his  retreat  from  the 
thorny  cares  of  government  And  until  within  a 
few  years  the  traveller  would  have  received  from 
the  inmates  of  the  convent  the  same  hospitable 
welcome  which  they  had  always  been  ready  to  give 
to  the  stranger.  But  in  1809  the  place  was  sacked 
by  the  French;  and  the  fierce  soldiery  of  Soult 
converted  the  pile,  with  its  venerable  cloisters,  into 
a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  Even  the  collection  of 
manuscripts,  piled  up  with  so  much  industry  by 
the  brethren,  did  not  escape  the  general  doom. 
The  palace  of  the  emperor,  as  the  simple  monks 
loved  to  call  his  dwelling,  had  hardly  a  better  fete, 
though  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Charles's  own 

7  Sandoval,  I£st  de  Carios  V.,  Of  the  above  authorities,  Father 
torn.  IL  p.  610.->S]gaen9a,  His-  Sigaen9a  has  fiinuBhed  die  batt 
toria  de  la  Orden  de  Sen  Geroni-  aooomit  of  the  emperai^e  fitde  do- 
mo,  (Madrid,  1595  - 1605,)  parte  main  as  it  irss  in  his  daj,  and  IM 
lOL  p.  190. — Ford,  Handbook  of  as  it  is  in  our  oim. 
Spain,  (London,  1845,)  p.  551. 
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QDimtiTniexi,  the  liberals  of  Cuacog.  By  these  pa* 
txioto  the  lower  floor  of  the  mansion  was  tuned 
into  stables  for  their  horses«  The  rooms  above 
were  used  as  magassines  for  giain.  The  mulbeiry- 
Isaves  were  gathered  from  the  giEuden  to  furnish 
mitteml  for  the  silk*worm,  who  was  permitted 
to  wind  his  cocoon  in  the  deserted  chambers  of 
royalty.  Still  the  gieat  leatures  of  nature  remain 
&e  same  as  in  Charles's  day.  The  bald  peaks 
of  the  sierra  still  rise  above  the  ruins  of  the  moBr 
astery;  The  shaggy  sides  of  the  hills  still  wear 
lieir  wild  forest  drapery.  Far  below,  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  ranges  over  the  beautiful  Vera  of 
Plasencia,  which  glows  in  the  same  exuberant 
v^[etation  as  of  yore;  and  the  traveller,  as  he 
wanders  among  the  ruined  porticos  and  desolate 
arcades  of  the  palace,  drinks  in  the  odors  of  a 
thousand .  aromatic  plants  and  wild*flowers  that 
have  shot  up  into  a  tangled  wilderness,  where 

once  was  the  garden  of  the  imperial  recluse.^ 

«> 

s  See  the  eloquent  conclunon  of  the  reader  than  the  colder  descrip- 

Stirfing^fl  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  tion  in  the  text    '^  As  the  windows 

the  Fiftii.  were  thrown  wide  open  to  admit 

Ford,  in  his  admirable  Hand-  the  cool  thyme-scented  breeze,  the 

book,  which  may  serve  as  a  man-  eye  in  the  clear  evening  swept  over 

val  to  the  student  of  Spanish  in  the  boundleas  valley,  and  the  night- 

his  closet,  quite  as  well  as  for  the  ingales  sang  sweetly,  in  the  neg- 

traveller  in  Spedn,  has  devoted  a  lected  orange-garden,  to  the  bright 

few  columns  to  a  visit  which  he  .stars  reflected  like  diamonds  in  the 

pad  to  this  sequestered  spot,  where,  black  tank  below  us.    How  often 

as  he  says,  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  had  Charies  looked  out,  on  a  stilly 

dead  seemed  to  rule  again  in  his  eve,  on  this  selfsame  and  unchanged 

last  home.    A  few  lines  from  the  scene,  where  he  alone  was  now 

pages  of  the  English  tourist  will  wanting  I  "^   Handbook  of  Spain, 

bring  the  scene  more  vividly  before  p.  658. 

VOL.  I.  8D 
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Ghailes,  though  borne  acioss  the  moimtains  in  & 
litter,  had  suffered  greatly  in  his  long  and  laboii* 
OU8  journey  from  Valladolid.     He  passed  some  | 

time  in  the  neighboring  village  of  XarandiUa,  and 
tiience,  after  taking  leave  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
weeping  retinue,  he  proceeded  with  the  remainder 
to  file  monastery  of  Tusta  It  was  on  the  third  of 
February,  1557,  that  he  entered  the  abode  whid& 
was  to  prove  his  final  resting-plaoe.*  The  monks 
of  Yuste  had  been  much  flattered  by  the  ciicum^ 
stance  of  Charles  having  shown  such  a  prefereooa 
for  their  convent  As  he  entered  the  chapel,  Te 
Deum  was  chanted  by  the  whole  brotherhood ;  and 
when  the  emperor  had  prostrated  himself  before 
the  altar,  the  monks  gathered  round  him,  anxious 
to  pay  him  their  respectful  obeisance.  Charles  re* 
oeived  them  graciously,  and,  after  examining  his 
quarters,  professed  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
accommodations  prepared  for  him.  His  was  not  a 
fickle  temper.  Slow  in  forming  his  plans,  he  was 
slower  in  changing  them.  To  the  last  da^  of  his 
residence  at  Yuste,  —  whatever  may  have  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  — he  seems  to  have  been  wdl 
satisfied  with  the  step  he  had  taken  and  with  the 
spot  he  had  selected. 

From  the  first,  he  prepared  to  conform,  as  fisur  as 
his  health  would  permit,  to  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  monastery.  Not  that  he  proposed  to 
limit  himself  to  the  narrow  circumstances  of  an 

•  Carta  de  Mavtia  de  Gasteha  al  Seeratario  YaiqiMi,  6  de  Felra- 
ro,  1557,  MS. 
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wdmar>  fiiar.  Hie  number  of  his  xetinae  that 
still  remained  with  him  was  at  least  fifty,  mostly^ 
flCTtungs;^  a  number  not  greater,  certainly,  than 
that  maintained  by  many  a  private  gentleman  of 
file  country.  But  among  these  we  recognize  those 
oi&cers  of  state  who  belong  more  properly  to  a 
princely  establishment  than  to  the  cell  of  the  r^ 
dnse.  There  was  the  major-domo,  the  almoner, 
&e  keeper  of  the  wardrobe^  the  keeper  of  the  jew- 
eis,  the  chamberlains,  two  watchmakers,  several 
secretaries,  the  physician,  the  confessor,  besides 
cooks,  confectioners,  bakers,  brewers,  game^keep»> 
ess,  and  numerous  valets.  Some  of  these  foUo^i^ 
ers  seem  not  to  have  been  quite  so  content  as  their 
master  with  their  secluded  way  of  life,  and  to 
hove  cast  many  a  longing  look  to  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world  they  had  left  behind  them* 
At  least  such  were  the  feelings  of  Quixada,  the 
emperor's  major«domo,  in  whom  he  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
household.  "His  majesty's  bedroom,"  writes  the 
querulous  functionary,  "  is  good  enough ;  but  the 
view  from  it  is  poor, — barren  mountains,  covered 
with  rocks  and  stunted  oaks ;  a  garden  of  mod- 


^^  Hieir  names  and  yocatioiiB  chafdfitNnTarioosdocimieiitBwliich 

are  specified  in  the   oodidl  ex*  he  collected^  and  which  hare  &»- 

ecnted  by  Chaiies  a  few  days  b^  nished  him  with  the  means  of  ooN 

fore  bis  death.    See  the  document  recting  the  orthography  of  Sando- 

entire,  ap.  Sandoval,  Hist  de  Gar-  Tal,  miserably  deficient  in  respeol 

k)s  V^  torn.  n.  p.  662.  to  Flemish  names.    See  Batnite 

A  more  satifl&etory  list  has  been  et  Mart  de  (%aries-Qnint»  torn.  L 

made  out  by  the  indefiitigable  Gft*  p.  L 
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tiate  size,  with  a  few  straggling  oraage^treeB ;  tihe 
loads  sQaroely  passable,  so  steep  and  stony;  the 
only  water,  a  toment  rushing  from  the  mountains ; 
a  dreary  solitude !  '*  The  low,  cheerless  rooms,  ho 
predicts,  must  necessarily  be  damp,  boding  no  good 
to  the  emperor's  infirmity.^^  ^^As  to  the  friaxs," 
observes  the  secretary,  Gaztelu,  in  the  same  amia* 
ble  mood,  *^  please  God  that  his  majesty  may  be 
able  to  tolerate  them,  —  which  will  be  no  easy 
matter;  for  they  are  an  importunate  race.""  It 
is  evident  that  Charles's  followers  would  have  beeft 
very  vrilling  to  exchange  the  mortifications  of  the 
monastic  life  for  the  good  cheer  and  gayety  ct 
Brussels. 

The  worthy  prior  of  the  convent,  in  addressing 
Charles,  greeted  him  with  the  title  of  patemidad^ 
till  one  of  the  fraternity  suggested  to  him  the  imx>- 
priety  of  substituting  that  of  magestad?^    Indeed^ 

u  M  Lai  TistM  de  las  pie^ai  de  Vazqvex,  30  de  Noviembre,  1566, 

m  magested  do  son  may  largaa^  MS. 

■no  cortaa,  y  las  que  se  v^en,  o  ea  The  major-domo  concludes  hy 

una  montafia  de  piedras  grandes,  requesting  Vazquez  not  to  show 

6  UBOS  mmtes  de  roUcs  no  mnj*  it  to  bis  mistress,  Joanna,  the  r»» 

altos.    Campo  Uano  no  le  ay,  nl  gent,  as  he  would  not  be  though 

como  podesse  pasear,  que  sea  por  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  )Jie 

im  eamino  estreelw  y  Ueno   de  emperor  in  anything, 

piedra.     Bio  yo  no  yi  ninguno,  i^'Tlegue  ADiosque  lospneda 

sino  un  golpe  de  agua  que  baza  de  suirir,  que  no  seri  poco,  segnn 

k  montana :  hnerta  en  casa  ay  una  suelen  ser  todos  muy  importunos, 

pequeSa  y  de  pocos  naranjos. ymaslosquesabenmenos.*    Carta 

El  aposento  baxo  no  es  nada  alegroy  de  Mardn  de  Gaztelu,  MS. 

siaomnytriste,  y  como  es  tan  bazo,  u  ««Lla»ando   al    Emperador 

eiw)  serA  humida Esto  es  k>  paUnddad^  de  que  luego  M  ad* 

qse  me  parece  del  aposento  y  sitio  rertido  de  otio  fnyle  que  estava 

da  la  casa  y  grandtssima  soledad."  4k  su  lado,  y  acudid  con  mogett&i.^ 

Carta  de  Luis  Quixada  i  Juaa  niid. 
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to  this  title  Charles  had  good  right,  for  he  wa« 
still  emperor.  His  resignation  of  the  imperial 
€]!own,  iwiiich,  after  a  short  delay,  had  Ibllowed 
that  of  the  Spanish,*  had  not  taken  effect,  in  oon* 
sequenoe  of  the  diet  not  bdng  in  session  at  the 
time  when  his  envoy,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  to 
ha^e  presented  himself  at  Batisbon,  in  the  spring 
of  1557.  The  war  with  France  made  Philip  de* 
siroBs  that  his  father  should  remain  lord  of  Ger^ 
many  for  some  time  longer.  It  was  not,  therefor^ 
imtil  more  than  a  year  after  Charles's  artival  at 
Yuste,  that  the  resignation  was  accepted  by  tlie 
diet,  at  Frankfort,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1558.  Charles  was  still  emperor,  imd  cob^ 
tinned  to  receire  the  imperial  title  in  all  his  cox^ 
lespondence." 

We  have  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  monarch  employed  his  time.  He  at- 
tended mass  every  morning  in  the  chapel,  when 
his  health  permitted.  Mass  was  followed  by  din- 
ner, which  he  took  early  and  alone,  preferring  this 
to  occupying  a  seat  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent 
He  was  fond  of  carving  for  himself,  though  his 
gouty  fingers  were  not  always  in  the  best  condition 
for  this  exercise.^  His  physician  was  usually  in 
attendance  during  the  repast,  and  might,  at  least* 


1^  ^  Smpendor  temper  avgnsto  el  nuABO  lo  que  oomia,  aunque  ai 

de  AJemania."  tenia  buenas  m  desemlmeltaf  laa 

u  His  teeth  seem  to  have  been  manoa,  ni  Um  dicntet."    Sigaen^a, 

in  hardly  better  condition  thaa  hi«  Orden  de  San  Geroniax)i|  parte 

Angers.  —  '•*■  Era  amigo  de  cortane  UL  p.  192. 
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observe  how  little  his  patient,  who  had  not  the 
Tirtne  of  abstinence,  regarded  his  prescriptions. 
The  Fleming,  Van  Male,  the  emperor's  fiirorite 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  was  also  not  unfre- 
quently  present  He  was  a  good  scholar;  and 
his  discussions  with  the  doctor  served  to  beguile 
the  tediousness  of  their  master's  solitary  meaL 
The  conversation  frequently  turned  on  some  sub- 
ject of  natural  history,  of  which  the  emperor  was 
fend;  and  when  the  parties  could  not  agree,  die 
confessor,  a  man  of  learning,  was  called  in  to  setde 
Ihe  dispute. 

After  dinner,  —  an  important  meal,  which  occu* 
jned  much  time  with  Charles,*^ he  listened  to 
some  passages  from  a  favorite  theologian.  In  his 
worldly  days,  the  book  he  most  affected  is  said  to 
have  been  Comines's  Life  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,* 
—a  prince  whose  maxim,  "Qm  nescit  dissimularey 
nescit  regnare^^  was  too  well  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  emperor.  He  now,  however,  sought  a  safer 
guide  for  his  spiritual  direction,  and  would  listen 
to  a  homily  from  the  pages  of  St  Bernard,  or  more 
frequently  St  Augustine,  in  whom  he  most  de- 
lighted.^^ Towards  evening,  he  heard  a  sermon 
from  one  of  his  preachers.  Three  or  four  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  Jeronymite  order  had  been 
brought  to  Yuste  for  his  especial  benefit  When 
he  was  not  in  condition  to  be  present  at  the  dis- 

M  De  Thoa,  ffist  UmTenelle,  fesor  una  leocion  de  San  Anjas- 
torn.  m.  p.  S98.  tin.'*      El    Perfecto    ]>MeiigMk>. 

17  (( Quando  comia,  leya  el  con-    MS. 
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oomse,  he  expected  to  hear  a  full  report  of  it 
finmi  the  lips  of  his  confessor,  Father  Juan  de 
Begla.  Charles  was  punctual  in  his  attention  to 
all  the  great  &st8  and  festivals  of  the  Church. 
His  infirmities,  indeed,  excused  him  from  fasting, 
but  he  made  up  for  it  by  the  severity  of  his  flagel- 
lation. In  Lent,  in  particular,  he  dealt  with  hisH 
self  so  sternly,  that  the  scourge  was  found  stained 
with  his  blood ;  and  this  precious  memorial  of  his 
piety  was  ever  cherished,  we  are  told,  by  Philip, 
and  by  him  bequeathed  as  an  heirloom  to  his  son.^ 
Increasing  vigilance  in  his  own  spiritual  ccm- 
cems  made  him  more  vigilant  as  to  those  of 
others,  —  as  the  weaker  brethren  sometimes  found 
to  their  cost  Observing  that  some  of  the  younger 
firiars  spent  more  time  than  was  seemly  in  con- 
versing with  the  women  who  came  on  business 
to  the  door  of  the  convent,  Charles  procured  an 
Older  to  be  passed,  that  any  woman  who  ven- 


^  Stnda,  Be  Bello  Belg^,  torn,  begiiming  of  tlie  following  centmy, 

Lp*15.  —  Vera  7  Figneroa,  Yida  has  beoome  nr^ — lo  nre  that 

J  Hecbos  de  Carlos  V.,  p.  128. —  M.  Gachard  was  obliged  to  con- 

l^guen^a,  Orden  de  San  Geroni-  tent  bunself  witb  a  few  manuscript 

no,  parte  m.  p.  195.  extraoCs,fh)iiithe  diffictdtyof  pvo- 

Tbe  last  writer  is  minnte  in  bis  caring  tbe  printed  original    I  was 

notice  of  tbe  imperial  babits  and  fortunate  enougb  to  obtain  a  copy, 

oecupadons  at  Yuste.     Siguen9a  and  a  very  fine  one,  tbrongfa  mj 

ms  prior  of  tbe  Escorial ;  and  in  booksellers,  Messrs.  Bicb,  Broth- 

tbat  palace-monasteiy  of  tbe  Je-  ers,  London,  —  wortby  sons  of  a 

vnnTinites  be  most  bave  bad  tbe  sire  wbo  for  tbirtj  years  or  mora 

means  of  continually  conversing  stood  preeminent  for  sagacity  and 

witb  several  afbisbretbrBn  wbo  bad  diUgence  among  tbe  ooUectors  of 

been  witb  Cbaries  in  bis  retirement  rare  and  valuable  books. 
His  work,  wbicb  appeared  at  tbe 
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torad  to  approach  wifthin  two  bowshots  of  the  gate 
should  recdve  a  hundred  stripes.'*  On  anolher 
occasion,  his  officious  endeavor  to  quicken  the 
diligence  of  one  of  the  younger  members  of  die 
fiatemity  is  said  to  have  proYoked  the  latter  tes> 
taly  to  exclaim,  *^  Cannot  you  be  contented  with 
having  so  long  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
without  coming  here  to  disturb  ihe  qtiiet  of  a  poor 
convent  t " 

He  derived  an  additional  pleasure,  in  his  spirit* 
ual  exercises,  from  his  fondness  for  music,  which 
enters  so  largely  into  those  of  the  Sonush  Church. 
He  sung  well  himself,  and  his  clear,  sonorous  voice 
might  often  be  heard  through  the  open  casement 
of  his  bedroom,  accompanying  the  chant  of  the 
monks  in  the  chapel.  The  choir  was  made  up 
altogether  of  brethren  of  the  order,  and  Charles 
would  allow  no  intrusion  £rom  any  other  quarter. 
His  ear  was  quick  to  distinguish  any  strange  voice, 
as  well  as  any  felse  note  in  the  performance, — on 
which  last  occasion  he  would  sometimes  pause  in 
his  devotions,  and,  in  haUnsuppressed  tones,  give 
vent  to  his  wrath  by  one  of  those  scurrilous 
epithets,  which,  however  they  may  have  fsdlen  in 
with  the  habits  of  the  old  campaigner,  were  but 
indifferently  suited  to  his  present  way  of  life.^ 

U  **Muid6  pregonaren  Urn  In-  Caries  V.,  torn.  H  p.  61S;  md 

ftfes  comareanoa  que  bo  pena  de  Sandoral's  double^  Valpanyso,  El 

den  a^tei  mnger  algana  no  pas-  Perfecto  Desengafio,  MS. 

sasse  ^  nn  humitladero  que  estesa  *  **  Si  algnno  se  enava  deda 

eomo  dos   tiros  de   faallesta   del  eomiff>miaaio:  Okideputabermefa, 

llonasteria"    Sandoval,  Hist  de  qne  aquel  erip,  6  otro  nombre  se^ 
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Sudi  time  as  was  not  given  to  his  religious  es;? 
arases  was  divided  among  various  occupations,  fox 
which,  he  had  always  had  a  relish,  though  hitherto 
but  little  leisure  to  pursue  them.  Besides  his  em^ 
ploypents  in  his  garden,  he  had  a  decided  turn  for 
mechanical  pursuits.  Some  years  hefore,  while  in 
Genaany,  he  had  invented  an  ingenious  kind  of 
carriage  for  his  own  accommodation.'^  He  brought 
with  him  to  Yuste  an  engineer  named  TorrianO) 
&mous  for  tlie  great  hydraulic  works  he  construct- 
ed in  Toledo.  With  the  assistance  of  this  maUf 
a  most  skilful  mechanician,  Charles  amused  him* 
self  by  making  a  variety  of  puppets  representii^g 
soldiers,  who  went  through  military  exerdses.  Th^ 
historian  draws  largely  on  our  faith,  by  telling  us 
also  of  little  wooden  birds  which  the  ingenious 
pair  contrived,  so  as  to  fly  in  and  ^out  of  the  win- 
dow before  the  admiring  monks ! "  But  nothing 
excited  their  astonishment  so  much  as  a  little  hand* 
mill,  used  for  grinding  wheat,  which  turned  out 


n^jante."   Saadoval,  Hist  de  Car-  dam,  ad  eiaedi  speciem,  prncellenti 

lo0  v.,  tOm.  n.  p.  613.  arte,  et  miro  studio  proxuiiis  hisce 

I  will  not  offend  ears  polite  by  menttibus  a  se  constructam."    Let* 

rattdering  it  in  English  into  corre-  tres  sur  la  Vie  Int4rieure  de  VEm^ 

tponding  Billing^te.     It  is  but  pereur  Charles-Quint,  dcrites  par 

fiur  to  state  that  the  author  of  the  Guillaume  van  Male,  gentilhomme 

Perfecto  DesengaJk)  puts  no  such  de  sa  chambre,  et  public,  pour 

irreverent  expression  into  Charles's  la  premie  ibis,  par  le  Baron  de 

moath.    Both,  however,  profess  to  Betfienberg,  (Bruxelles,  1848, 4to,) 

frUow  the  MS.  of  the  Prior  An-  ep.  8. 

gdo.  V  *'Interdnm  ligaeos  passercolos 

.  *i '*  Non   aqpematar   exeroita-  emisit  cuImcuIo  volantes  revolanfcw* 

tiones  campestres,  in  quern  nsum  que.**     Strada,  I)e  Bello  Belgioo, 

paratam  habet  tonnentariam  ihe-  torn.  L  p.  15. 

TOL.  I.  40 
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meal  enough  in  a  single  day  to  snpport  a  man  lin 
a  week  or  m:re.  The  good  fitthers  thought  thk 
savored  of  downright  necromancy;  and  it  may  have 
famished  an  argument  against  the  unfortunate 
engineer  in  the  persecution  which  he  afterwaMb 
underwent  firom  the  Inquisition. 

Charles  took,  moreover,  great  interest  in  the 
mechanism  of  timepieces.  He  had  a  godd  numher 
of  clocks  and  watches  ticking  together  in  his  apart- 
ments; and  a  story  has  obtained  credit,  that  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  making  any  two  of  them 
keej)  the  same  time  drew  from  him  an  exclamation 
on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  bring  a  nxunber  of 
men  to  think  alike  in  matters  of  religion,  when  he 
could  not  regulate  any  two  of  his  timepieces  so  as 
to  make  them  agree  with  each  other ;  —  a  philo* 
sophical  reflection  for  which  one  will  hardly  give 
credit  to  the  man  who,  with  his  dying  words,  could 
press  on  his  son  the  maintenance  of  the  InquiaitioQ 
as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  the 
gardens  of  Yuste  there  is  still,  or  was  lately,  to  be 
seen,  a  sun*dial  constructed  by  Torriano  to  enable 
his  master  to  measure  more  accurately  the  lapse  of 
time  as  it  glided  away  in  the  monotonous  routine 
of  the  monastery.* 

Though  averse  to  visits  of  curiosity  or  idle  cere- 
mony,*^ Charles  consented  to  admit  some  of  the 


O  Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  adiri,   ant    conTeniri,   nin   ngre 

M9.  admodompatiefaatiir.''    Sepuheda, 

M  «  A  nemine,  ne  a  proceribos  Opera,  torn.  K  p.  541. 
quidem  quacumque  ex  causa  se 
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nobles  whose  estates  lay  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  who,  with  fedings  of  loyal  attachment  to 
their  ancient  master,  were  anxious  to  pay  their 
JDespects  to  him  in  his  retirement.  But  none  who 
Ibund  their  way  into  his  retreat  appear  to  have 
given  him  so  much  satiafiEustion  as  Francisco  Borja, 
duke  of  Gandia,  in  later  times  placed  on  the  roll 
of  her  saints  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church, 
like  Charles,  he  had  occupied  a  brilliant  eminence 
in  the  world,  and  like  him  had  found  the  glory  of 
tixis  world  but  vanity.  In  the  prime  of  life,  he 
withdrew  from  the  busy  scenes  in  which  he  had 
acted,  and  entered  a  college  of  Jesuits.  By  the 
emperor's  invitation,  Borja  made  more  than  one 
visit  to  Yuste ;  and  Charles  found  much  consola^ 
tion  in  his  society,  and  in  conversing  with  his 
early  friend  on  topics  of  engrossing  interest  to 
both.  The  result  of  their  conferences  was  to  con- 
firm them  both  in  the  conviction,  that  they  had 
done  wisely  in  abjuring  the  world,  and  ia  dedicat- 
ing themselves  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

The  emperor  was  also  visited  by  his  two  sisters, 
the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  Hungar}%  who 
had  accompanied  their  brother,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  his  return  to  Spain.  But  the  travelliag  was 
too  rough,  and  the  accommodations  at  Yuste  too 
indifferent,  to  encourage  the  royal  matrons  to  pro- 
long their  stay,  or,  with  one  exception  on  the  pai-t 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  repeat  their  visit 

But  an  object  of  livelier  interest  to  the  emperor 
than  either  of  his  sisters  was  a  boy,  scarcely  twelve 
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years  of  a^,  who  resided  in  the  family  of  his 
major-domo,  Quixada,  in  the  neighboring  village 
of  Guacos.  This  was  Don  John  of  Austria,  as  he 
was  afterwards  called,  the  future  hero  of  Lepanta 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles,  a  fact  known 
to  no  one  during  the  father's  lifetime,  except  Qui- 
xada,  who  introduced  the  boy  into  the  convent  as 
his  own  page.  The  lad,  at  this  early  age,  showed 
many  gleams  of  that  generous  spirit  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished,  —  thus  solacing  the 
declining  years  of  his  parent,  and  affording  a  hold 
for  those  affections  which  might  have  withered  in 
the  cold  atmosphere  of  the  cloister. 

Strangers  were  sure  to  be  well  received  who, 
coming  from  the  theatre  of  war,  could  furnish  the 
information  he  so  much  desired  respecting  the 
condition  of  things  abroad.  Thus  we  find  him  in 
conference  with  an  officer  arrived  from  the  Low 
Countries,  named  Spinosa,  and  putting  a  multitude 
of  questions  respecting  the  state  of  the  army,  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  different  corps, 
and  other  particulars,  showing  the  lively  interest 
taken  by  Charles  in  the  conduct  of  the  cam* 
paign.* 

It  has  been  a  common  opinion,  that  the  emperor, 
after  his  retirement  to  Yuste,  remained  as  one 


*^  **  Le  hixo  mas  preguntas  que  eargoe  de  Italia,  y  de  la  infanteiia 

•e  pudieian  hazer  d  la  donzella  y  caballeria,  ardUeria,  gastadofra^ 

Theodor,  de  que  todo  did  buena  armas  de  mano  y  de  otras  cons.* 

razon  y  de  lo  que  vid  y  oyd  en  Carta  de  Martin  de  Gaztelu  i  Juaa 

Francia,  proviaones  de  obispados,  Vazquez,  18  de  Mayo,  1558,  MS. 
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buried  alive,  totally  cut  off  from  intercourse  with 
the  world ;  —  "as  completely  withdrawn  from  the 
business  of  the  kingdom  and  the  concerns  of  gov* 
emment,"  8ay3  one  of  his  biographers,  "  as  if  he 
had  never  taken  part  in  them "  ; '^  —  "so  entirely 
abstracted  in  his  solitude,"  says  another  contem* 
porary,  "that  neither  revolutions  nor  wars,  nor 
gold  arriving  in  heaps  from  the  Indies,  had  any 
power  to  affect  his  tranquillity."^ 

So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  not  only 
did  the  emperor  contuiue  to  show  an  interest  in 
public  affairs,  but  he  took  a  prominent  part,  even 
from  the  depths  of  his  retreat,  iq  the  management 
of  them.®  Philip,  who  had  the  good  sense  to  de* 
fer  to  the  long  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
&ther,  consulted  him,  constantly,  on  great  ques* 
tions  of  public  policy.  And  so  far  was  he  from 
the  feeling  of  jealousy  often  imputed  to  him,  that 
we  find  him  on  one  occasion,  when  the  horizon 


*>  ^  Betiroee  tanto  de  loe  nego-  tot  retro  annu  assuettim  urmonim 

ckw  del  Beyno  7  cosas  de  govierno,  aono." — Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico^ 

oomo  n  jamas  uTiera  tenido  parte  torn.  L  p.  14. 

en  enos."    Sandoval,  Hist  de  Car-  %  It  is  singular  ihat  SepaWeda, 

los  T.,  torn.  IL  p.  614.  —  See  also  who  visited  Charles  in  his  relreatt 

YaX\MnkjBOf  (EX  Perfecto  Desenga-  should  have  been  the  onlj  histo- 

2o,  MS.,)    who   uses   the   same  rian,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  who 

wwda,  pvobaUy  copying  Angulo,  recognized  the  truth  of  this  fiict, 

unleas,  indeed,  we  suppose  him  to  so   perfectly   established    by   the 

have  stolen  finom  Sandoval.  letters   from  Tosto.  —  **  Summis 

*7-  **  Ut  neqne  aumm,  quod  in*  enim  rebus,  ut  de  belb  et  pace 

genti  copia  per  id  tempus  Hispana  se  consuli,  deque  fratris,  liberonim 

clasais  ilU  advexit  ab  India,  neque  et  sororum  salute,  et  statu  remm 

strepitus  bellomm, qnidquam  certiorem    fieri    non   recusabat" 

potnerint  animum  ilium  flectere,  Opera,  torn.  II.  p.  641. 
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looked  particularly  dark,  imploiing  Jie  emperor 
to  leave  his  retreat,  and  to  aid  him  not  only  by 
his  counsels,  but  by  his  presence  and  authority.* 
The  anperor's  daughter  Joanna,  regent  of  Cas- 
tile, fit>m  her  residence  at  Valladolid,  only  £fty 
leagues  from  Yuste,  maintained  a  constant  coiv 
respondence  with  her  father,  soliciting  his  advice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government  However  muck 
Charles  may  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  r6» 
sponsibility  for  measures,  he  seems  to  have  been 
as  anxious  for  the  success  of  Philip's  administra- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  "Write  more 
fully,"  says  one  of  his  secretaries  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  the  regent's  council;  "the  em* 
peror  is  always  eager  to  hear  more  particulars  of 
events."  ^  He  showed  the  deepest  concern  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  He  betrayed  none  of 
the  scruples  manifested  by  Philip,  but  boldly  de- 
clared that  the  war  with  the  pope  was  a  just  war, 
in  the  sight  of  both  Gfod  and  man."^  When  letters 
came  from  abroad,  he  was  even  heard  to  express 

^  ^  Supplicando  con  toda  ho-       *  **  Siempre,  en  estas    co— , 
mildad  e  iiutuicia  ^  lu  Magestad    preganta  n  no  hay  mu."    GMi 


tonga  per  bien  de  eeforzane  en  de  Martin   de    Gazteln   £  Jnaa 

esta  coyantura,  Bocorri^ndome  y  Vaiqaez,  8  de  NoTiembre,  1556, 

ayudiindonie,  no  solo  oon  su  pare-  MS. 

cer  y  conaejo  que  es  el  mayor  3^  ^^Puesnoaepoede  hazeroCa 

caudal  que  puedo  tener,  pero  con  coia,  y  el  Bey  se  ha  jostificado  en 

la  prcscncia  de  ra  peivona  y  auto-  tantas   maneras   cumpliendo  ooa 

ridad,  aaliendo  del  monasterio,  A  Dios  y  el  ninndo,  por  escoar  lot 

la  parte  y  lugar  que  mas  comodo  dafioe  que  dello  ae  i^guiran,  fora- 

8ea  A  mi  nlud."    Betiro,  Estancia,  do  Beta  usar  del  ultimo  remedioL* 

etc,  ap.  Mignet,  Cbaries-Quint,  p.  Carta  del  Emperador  £  VaaqaHr 

356,  note.  8  de  Agosto,  1557,  Ma 
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hU  regret  that  they  brought  no  tidmgs  of  Paul's 
death,  or  Carafih's!®  He  was  sorely  displeased 
with  the  truce  whidi  Alva  granted  to  the  pontiff, 
intimating  a  regret  that  he  had  not  the  reias  still 
in  his  own  hand.  He  was  yet  more  discontented 
with  the  peace,  and  the  terms  of  it,  both  public 
and  private;  and  when  Alva  talked  of  leaving. 
Naples,  his  anger,  as  his  secretary  quaintly  re- 
marks,  was  '<  more  than  was  good  for  his  health."  " 
The  same  interest  he  showed  in  the  French  war. 
The  loss  of  Calais  filled  him  with  the  deepest 
anxiety.  But  in  his  letters  on  the  occasion,  in- 
stead of  wasting  his  time  in  idle  lament,  he  seems 
intent  only  on  devising  in  what  way  he  can  best 
serve  Philip  in  his  distress.^  In  the  same  pro- 
portion he  was  elated  by  the  tidings  of  the  victory 
of  St.  Quentin.  His  thoughts  turned  upon  Paris, 
and  he  was  eager  to  learn  what  road  his  son  had 
taken  after  the  battle.*  According  to  Brant6me, 
on  hearing  the  news,  he  abruptly  asked,  ^*  Is  Philip 
1^  Paris  ?  "  —  He  judged  of  Philip's  temper  by  his 
own." 


»  ^  Del  F^  y  de  GanlRi  ae  Empendor  i  8a  Alteza,  4  d« 

nente  aqni  que  no  Jia^ra  Uegado  la  Febrero,  1558,  MS. 

noeva  de  que  se   ban   mnerto."  ^b  u  gu  Magestad  estd  con  mucbo 

Carta  de  Martin  de  Gactelu  d  Juan  cnidado  por  saber  que  camino  arA 

Vazquez,  8  de  Noyiembre,  1556,  tornado  el  Bey  despues  de  acabada 

MS.  aqueUa  empresa."    Carta  de  Luis 

^  **  Sobre  que  su  magestad  dizo  de  Quixada  i.  Juan  Vazquez,  27 

algunas  eosas  con  mas  colera  de  la  de  Setiembre,  1557,  MS. 

que  para  su  salud  conviene.*    Car-  ^  Brantteie,  (Euvres,  torn.  L 

ta  de  Martin  de  Gaztelu  i  Juan  p.  11. 

Vazquez,  10  de  Enero,  1558,  MS.  Whether  Charles  actually  made 

>*  See,  in  partietthn*.  Carta  del  the  remark  or  not,  it  is  clear  from 
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At  another  time,  we  find  him  conducting  nego- 
tiations with  Navarre ;  ^  and  then,  again,  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  his  sister,  the  regent  of 
Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  having  his  grandson, 
Carlos,  recognized  as  heir  to  Hie  crown,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  young  king,  his  cousin.  The 
scheme  failed,  for  it  would  he  as  much  as  her  life 
was  worth,  the  regent  said,  to  engage  in  it.  But 
it  was  a  bold  one,  that  of  bringing  under  the  same 
sceptre  these  two  nations,  which,  by  community  of 
race,  language,  and  institutions,  would  seem  bj 
nature  to  have  been  designed  for  one.  It  was 
C!harle8*s  comprehensive  idea;  and  it  proves  that, 
even  in  the  cloister,  the  spirit  of  ambition  had  not 
become  extinct  in  his  bosom.  How  much  would 
it  have  rejoiced  that  ambitious  spirit,  could  he 
have  foreseen  that  the  consummation  so  much  de> 
aired  by  him  would  be  attained  under  Philip !" 

a  letter  in  the  Gonsalez  collection       ^B  The  emperor  intimates   bb 

tliat  this  was  nppennost   in   liis  wishes  in  regard  to  his  grandeoali 

thooghts.  — <*Sa  Magestad  tenia  soceesBon  in  a  loiter  addressed,  aft 

gran  deseo  de  saber  que  partido  a  later  period,  to  Philip.    (Carta 

tomaba  el  rej  sn  hijo  despues  de  del  Emperador   al   Bey,    31   de 

la  victoria,  y  que  estaba  impaden-  Marzo,  1558,  MS.)    Bat  a  fnll  ao 

tissimo  formando  cuentas  de  que  count  of  the  Portuguese  oiisBioii  is 

yadeberiaestarsobre  Paris."  Car*  given  by  Cieniiiegos,  Vida  de  SL 

la  de  Quixada,  19  de  Setiembre,  Fiancisco  de  Boija,   (BarceloiMii 

1557,  ap.  Mtgnet,  Charles^Qaint,  1754,)  p.  869.    The  person  eaa- 

p.  979.  plojed  by  Charles  in  this  delicata 

It  is  singular  that  this  interest-  bunnesswasnoodierthanhnfriaiii 

ing  letter  is  neither  in  M.  Ga-  Frandseo  Boija,  the  ex-dnke  cf 

ehard's  collection  nor  in  that  made  Gandia,   who,   like  himseU;  had 

fin*  me  from  the  same  sonrces.  sought  a  retreat  from  the  wvudUl  in 

37  Cartas  del  Emperador  A  Juan  the  shades  of  tibe  ckister.     The 

Vacquez,  de  Setiembre  27  y  Octu-  biographers  who  record  the  minip 

bro  81, 1557,  MS.  des  and  miracnloos  virtues  ef  thi 
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But  the  department  which  especially  engaged 
C3iarles*s  attention  in  his  retirement,  singularly 
enough,  was  the  financial.  "  It  has  been  my  con- 
stant care,"  he  writes  to  Philip,  "  in  all  my  letters 
to  your  sister,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  providing 
you  with  funds,  —  since  I  can  be  of  little  service  to 
you  in  any  other  way."**  His  interposition,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  invoked  to  raise  sup- 
plies for  carrying  on  the  war.  This  fact  may  be 
thought  to  show  that  those  writers  are  mistaken 
who  accuse  Philip  of  withholding  from  his  father 
the  means  of  maintaining  a  suitable  establishment 
at  Yuste.  Charles,  in  truth,  settled  the  amount  of 
his  own  income ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  we  find 
him  fixing  this  at  twenty  thousand  ducats,  instead 


Minted  Jesait,  bestow  several  chap- 
ten  on  his  visits  to  Yuste.  His  con- 
venations  with  the  emperor  are  re- 
ported with  a  minuteness  that  Bos- 
well  might  have  envied,  and  which 
may  well  provoke  oar  scepticiBm, 
unless  we  suppose  them  to  have 
been  reported  hy  Borja  himself. 
One  topic  much  discussed  in  them 
was  the  merits  of  the  order  which 
the  emperor^s  friend  had  entered. 
It  had  not  then  risen  to  that  emi- 
nence which,  under  its  angular  dis- 
cipline, it  subsequently  reached; 
and  Charles  would  &in  have  per- 
suaded his  visitor  to  abandon  it  for 
the  Jeronymite  society  with  which 
he  was  established.  But  Boija 
seems  to  have  silenced,  if  not  satis- 
fled,  his  royal  master,  by  arguments 
wldcb  prove  that  his  acute  mind 
already  discerned  the  germ  of  fu- 
VOL.  I.  41 


ture  greatness  in  the  institutions 
of  the  new  order.  —  Ibid.,  pp.  27S 
-  279.  —  Ribadeneira,  Vita  Fran- 
cisci  Borgiie,  (Lat  trans.,  Antver- 
pie,  1598,)  p.  110  et  seq. 

^  Carta  del  Emperador  al  Bey» 
25  de  Mayo,  1558,  MS. 

On  the  margin  of  this  letter  we 
find  the  following  memoranda  of 
Philip  himself,  showing  how  much 
importance*  he  attached  to  his  fi^ 
therms  interposition  in  this  matter. 
**  Volv^rselo  a  suplicar  con  gran 
instanda,  pues  quedamoa  in  tales 
t^rminos  que,  si  me  ayudan  con 
dinero,  los  podriamos  atraor  k  lo 
que  conviniesse.**  '^Besalle  las 
manos  por  lo  que  en  esto  ha  man- 
dado  y  suplicallo  lo  llcve  adelante 
y  que  de  acd  se  liani  lo  munio,  y 
avisarle  de  lo  que  se  ban  hecho 
hasta  agora.** 
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of  sixteen  thousand,  as  before,  to  be  paid  quaxtaiy 
and  in  advance.^  That  the  payments  weze  not 
always  punctually  made  may  well  be  bdieved,  in 
a  country  where  punctuality  would  have  been  a 
miracle. 

Charles  had  more  cause  for  irritation  in  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  those  functionaries  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  in  his  financial  capacity.  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  stirred  his  bile  so  much  at  Yuste  as 
the  proceedings  of  some  members  of  the  board  of 
trade  at  Seville.  ^'I  have  deferred  sending  to 
you,"  he  writes  to  Ms  daughter,  the  regent,  '<in 
order  to  see  if,  with  time,  my  wrath  would  not  sub- 
side. But,  &r  from  it,  it  increases,  and  wiU  go  on 
increasing  till  I  learn  that  those  who  have  done 
wrong  have  atoned  for  it.  Were  it  not  for  my  in- 
firmities," he  adds,  "  I  would  go  to  Seville  myself, 
and  find  out  the  authors  of  this  villany,  and  bring 
them  to  a  summary  reckomng."*^  "  The  emperor 
orders  me,"  writes  his  secretary,  Gaztelu,  '^  to  com- 
mand that  the  offenders  be  put  in  irons,  and  in 
order  to  mortify  them  the  more,  that  they  be  car- 
ried, in  broad  daylight,  to  Simancas,  and  there 
lodged,  not  in  towers  or  chambers,  but  in  a  dun- 
geon. Indeed,  such  is  his  indignation,  and  such 
are  the  violent  and  bloodthirsty  expressions  he  com- 

^  Carta  del  Emperador  i  Juan  liioritadTe  tone  shows  that,  thoiig^ 

Vaiquez,  81  de  Mono,  1557,  MS.  he  had  parted  with  the  crown,  he 

41  Carta  del  Emperador  A.   la  had  not  parted  with  the  temper  of 

Princesa,  81  de  Marzo,  1557,  MS.  a  sovereign,  and  of  an  absolute 

—  The  whole  letter  is  singularly  soyereign  too. 
characteristic  of  Charies.    Its  «a- 
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mands  me  to  use,  that  you  will  paidon  me  if  my 
language  is  not  so  temperate  as  it  might  be."^  It 
had  been  customary  for  the  board  of  trade  to  ie> 
ceiye  the  gold  imported  from  the  Indies,  whether 
on  public  or  private  account,  and  hold  it  for  the 
use  of  the  government,  paying  to  the  merchants 
interested  an  equivalent  in  government  bonds. 
The  merchants,  naturally  enough,  not  relishing 
this  kind  of  security  so  well  as  the  gold,  by  a  col- 
lusion with  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trade,  had  been  secretly  allowed  to  remove  their 
own  property.  In  this  way  the  government  was 
de&auded  —  as  the  emperor  regarded  it  —  of  a 
large  sum  on  which  it  had  calculated.  This, 
it  would  seem,  was  the  offence  which  had  roused 
the  royal  indignation  to  such  a  pitch.  Charles's 
phl^matic  temperament  had  ever  been  liable  to 
be  ruffled  by  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion ;  and 
his  conventual  life  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  very  sedative  influence  on  him  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

For  the  first  ten  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Yuste,  the  emperor's  health,  under  the  influence 
of  a  temperate  climate,  the  quiet  of  monastic  life, 
and  more  than  all,  probably,  his  exemption  fix)m 
the  cares  of  state,  had  generally  improved.^    His 

^  "  Eb  tal  SQ  indignacion  j  tan  Joan  Vazqaes,  12  de  Mayo,  1557, 

san^entas  las  palabras  j  vehe-  MS. 

mencia  con  que  manda  escribir  i  ^  '*  His  majesty  'was  so  well,* 

T.  m.  que  me  discnlpard  sino  lo  writes  Gaztelu,  early  in  the  sum- 

hago  con  mas  templan^a  j  modo."  mer  of  1557,  *'  tbat  he  could  rise 

Cwta  de   Martin  de  Ghiztelu  A  from  his  seat,  and  support  his  ar- 
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attacks  of  gout  had  been  less  frequent  and  less 
severe  than  before.  But  in  the  spring  of  1558, 
the  old  malady  returned  with  renewed  violence. 
*'I  was  not  in  a  condition/'  he  writes  to  Philip, 
"  to  listen  to  a  single  sermon  during  Lent."**  For 
months  he  was  scarcely  able  to  write  a  line  with 
his  own  hand.  His  spirits  felt  the  pressure  of 
bodily  suffering,  and  were  still  further  depressed 
by  the  death  of  his  sister  Eleanor,  the  queen- 
dowager  of  France  and  Portugal,  which  took  place 
in  February,  1558. 

A  strong  attachment  seems  to  have  subsisted 
between  the  emperor  and  his  two  sisters.  Queen 
Eleanor's  sweetness  of  disposition  had  particularly 
endeared  her  to  her  brother,  who  now  felt  her  logs 
almost  as  keenly  as  that  of  one  of  his  own  children. 
^^  She  was  a  good  Christian,''  he  said  to  his  secre- 
tary, Gaztelu;  and,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  he  added,  "  We  have  always  loved  each 
other.  She  was  my  elder  by  fifteen  months ;  and 
before  that  period  has  passed  I  shall  probably  be 
with  her."**  Before  half  that  period,  the  sad 
augury  was  fulfilled. 

quebnse,  witboat  aid."    He  could  poco  aci  tan  trabajado  y  flaco  qne 

even  do  some  mischief  with  his  en  toda  esta  quareama  no  he  podido 

fowling-piece  to  the  wood-pigeons,  oyr  un  sennon,  j  esto  es  la  causa 

Carta  de  Gaztelu  i  Vazquez,  5  porque  no  os  escribo  esta  de  mi 

de  Junio,  1557,  MS.  mano."    Carta  del  Emperador  al 

^  "  Popque  deade  tantos  de  no-  Key,  7  de  Abril,  1668,  MS. 

viembre  hasta  pocos  dias  hame  ha  ^  ^*  Sintidlo  cierto  mucho,  j  se 

dado  [la  gota]  tres  vezes  y  muj  le  arrasdron  los  ojos,  y  me  dijo  lo 

rezio,  y  me  ha  tenido  muchos  dias  mucho  que  ^1  y  la  de  Francia  se 

en  la  cama,  y  hestado  hasta  do  halnan    siemprc   querido,   y  per 
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At  this  period  —  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  —  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  called  to  the  Lu- 
theran heresy,  which  had  already  begun  to  disclose 
itself  in  various  quarters  of  the  country.  Charles 
was  possessed  of  a  full  share  of  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
which  belonged  to  the  royal  line  of  Castile,  from 
which  he  was  descended.  While  on  the  throne, 
this  feeling  was  held  somewhat  in  check  by  a  re- 
gard for  his  political  interests.  But  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  monastery  he  had  no  interests  to  con- 
sult but  those  of  religion ;  and  he  gave  free  scope 
to  the  spirit  of  intolerance  which  belonged  to  his 
nature.  In  a  letter  addressed,  the  third  of  May, 
1558,  to  his  daughter  Joanna,  he  says :  "  Tell  the 
grand-inquisitor  from  me  to  be  at  his  post,  and  lay 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil  before  it  spreads 
further.  I  rely  on  your  zeal  for  bringing  the  guilty 
to  punishment,  and  for  having  them  punished,  with- 
out favor  to  any  one,  with  all  the  severity  which 
their  crimes  demand."^  In  another  letter  to  his 
daughter,  three  weeks  later,  he  writes :  "  If  I  had 
not  entire  confidence  that  you  would  do  your  duty, 
and  arrest  the  evil  at  once  by  chastising  the  guilty 

coan  buena  crisdana  la  tenia,  y  ^  "  Y  que  para  eUo  les  deb  j 

que  le  llevaba  quince  meses  de  mandeis  dar  todo  el  &Yor  y  calor 

tiempo,  y  que,  segun  ^  se  iba  que  fuere  necesario  y  para  que  IO0 

sintiendo,  de  poco  acd  podria  ser  que  fueren  culpados  sean  punidos 

que  dentro  de  ellos  le  hiciese  com-  y  castigados  con  la  demostracion  y 

pafiia."    Carta  de  Craztelu  d  Vaz-  rigor  que  la  cualidad  de  sus  culpas 

qnez,  21   de  Febrero,  1558,  ap.  mereceran  y  esto  sin  exception  de 

Gachard,  Retraite  et  Mort,  torn.  I.  persona  alguna."    Carta  del  Em- 

p.  270.  —  See  also  IkGgnet,  Charles-  perador  A  la  Princesa,  8  de  Mayo, 

Quint,  p.  839.  1558,  MS. 
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in  good  earnest,  I  know  not  how  I  could  help  leav- 
ing the  monastery,  and  taking  the  lemedy  into  my 
own  hands."  *^  Thus  did  Charles  make  his  voice 
heard  from  his  retreat  among  the  mountains,  and 
by  his  efforts  and  influence  render  himself  largely 
responsible  for  the  fiery  persecution  which  brought 
woe  upon  the  land  after  he  himself  had  gone  to  his 
account 

About  the  middle  of  August,  the  emperor's  old 
enemy,  the  gout,  returned  on  him  with  uncommon 
force.  It  was  attended  with  symptoms  of  on  alarm- 
ing kind,  intimating,  indeed,  that  his  strong  consti- 
tution was  giving  way.  These  were  attributed  to 
a  cold  which  he  had  taken,  though  it  seems  there 
was  good  reason  for  imputing  them  to  his  intem- 
perate living ;  for  he  still  continued  to  indulge  his 
appetite  for  the  most  daagerous  dishes,  as  freely  as 
in  the  days  when  a  more  active  way  of  life  had 
better  enabled  him  to  digest  them.  It  is  true,  the 
physician  stood  by  his  side,  as  prompt  as  Sancho 
Panza's  doctor,  in  his  island  domain,  to  remonstrate 
against  his  master's  proceedings.  But,  unhappily, 
he  was  not  armed  with  the  authority  of  that  func- 
tionary; and  aQ  eel-pie,  a  well-spiced  capon,  or 
any  other  savory  abomination,  offered  too  great  a 
fascination  for  Charles  to  heed  the  warnings  of  bis 
physician. 

The  declining  state  of  the  emperor's  health  may 
have  inspired  him  with  a  presentiment  of  his  ap- 

^  <*  No  Be  8t  tOTien  Bufniniento    Carta  del  Emperador  i.  la  PriaceBai 
paia  no  aalir  de  aqui  airemediaUo."    25  de  Mayo,  1558,  MS. 
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pzoadxing  end,  to  which,  we  have  seen,  he  gave 
Bttexance  some  tune  before  this,  in  his  conversation 
with  Gastelu.  It  may  have  been  the  sober  leflec* 
tions  which  such  a  feeling  would  naturally  suggest 
that  led  him,  at  the  dose  of  tibie  month  of  August, 
to  conceive  l^e  extraordinary  idea  of  preparing  for 
the  final  scene  by  rehearsing  his  own  fimeraL  He 
consulted  his  confessor  on  the  subject,  and  was 
eQ<M>uraged  by  the  accommodating  father  to  con-> 
sider  it  as  a  meritorious  act.  The  chapel  was  ao» 
oordingly  hung  in  black,  and  the  blaze  of  hundreds 
of  wax-lights  was  not  sufficient  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness. The  monks  in  their  conventual  dresses,  and 
all  the  emperor's  household,  clad  in  deep  moum- 
iDg,  gathered  round  a  huge  catafalque,  shrouded 
also  in  black,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  centre 
of  the  chapel.  The  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  was  then  performed ;  and,  amidst  the  dismal 
wail  of  the  monks,  the  prayers  ascended  for  the 
departed  spirit,  that  it  might  be  received  into  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed.  The  sorrowful  attend- 
ants were  melted  to  tears,  as  the  image  of  their 
master's  death  was  presented  to  their  minds,  or  they 
were  touched,  it  may  be,  with  compassion  for  this 
pitiable  display  of  his  weakness.  Charles,  muffled 
in  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing  a  lighted  candle  in 
his  hand,  mingled  with  his  household,  the  spec- 
tator of  his  own  obsequies ;  and  the  doleful  cere- 
mony was  concluded  by  his  placing  the  taper  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  in  sign  of  his  surrendering 
up  his  soul  to  the  Almighty. 
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Such  is  the  accoxint  of  tMs  melancholy  farce  giv- 
en us  by  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers  of  the  cloister 
life  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  which  has  since  heea 
repeated — losing  nothing  in  the  repetition  —  by 
every  succeeding  historian,  to  the  present  tune^ 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  distrust  of 
its  correctness  till  the  historical  scepticism  of  our 
own  day  had  subjected  the  narrative  to  a  more 
critical  scrutiny.  It  was  then  discovered  that  no 
mention  of  the  affair  was  to  be  discerned  in  the . 
letters  of  any  one  of  the  emperor's  household  re- 
siding at  Yuste,  although  there  are  letters  extant 
written  by  Charles's  physician,  his  major-domo,  and 
his  secretary,  both  on  the  thirty-first  of  August, 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. With  so  extraordinary  an  event  fresh  in  their 
minds,  their  silence  is  inexplicable. 

One  fact  is  certain,  that,  if  the  funeral  did  take 
place,  it  could  not  have  been  on  the  date  assigned 
to  it ;  for  on  the  thirty-first  the  emperor  was  labor- 
ing under  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  his  physi- 

^  The  history  of  this  affair  fur-  hy  leaving  the  emperor  in  a  swoon 

nishes    a   good    example  of  the  upon  the  floor.    Lastly,  Robertson, 

crescU  eundo.    The  author  of  the  after  making  the  emperor  perform 

MS.  discovered  by  M.  Bakhuizen,  in  his  shroud,  lays  him  in  his  coffin, 

noticed  more  fully  in  the   next  where,  after  joining  in  the  prayers 

note,  though  present  at  the  cere-  for  the  rest  of  his  own  soul,  not 

mony,  contents  himself  with  a  gen-  yet  departed,  he  is  left  by  the 

eral  outline  of  it     Siguen9a,  who  monks  to  his  meditations  I — Where 

follows  next  in  time  and  in  author-  Bobertson  got  all  these  particulars 

ity,  tells  us  of  the  lighted  candle  it  would  not  be  easy  to  tell ;  oer- 

which  Charles  delivered   to   the  tainly  not   fiom   the   authorities 

priest    Strada,  who  wrote  a  gen-  cited  at  the  bottom  of  his  page, 
eration  later,  concludes  the  scene 
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cian  has  given  fiill  particulars,  and  from  which 
he  was  destined  never  to  recover.  That  the 
writers,  therefore,  should  have  been  silent  in 
respect  to  a  ceremony  which  must  have  had  so 
bad  an  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  patient,  is 
altogether  incredible. 

Yet  the  story  of  the  obsequies  comes  from  one  of 
the  Jeronymite  brethren  then  living  at  Yuste,  who 
speaks  of  the  emotions  which  he  felt,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  convent,  at  seeing  a  man  thus 
bury  himself  alive,  as  it  were,  and  perform  his  fd*' 
neral  rites  before  his  death.^  It  is  repeated  by  an- 
other of  the  fraternity,  the  prior  of  the  Escorial,  who 
had  ample  means  of  conversing  with  eyewitnesses.^ 
And  finally,  it  is  confirmed  by  more  than  one 
writer  near  enough  to  the  period  to  be  able  to 


^  **£t  j'assureqnele  coeur  nou3  ond  volume  of  hb  "Retraite  et 

fendait  de  voir  qa'un  homme  vouliit  Mort" 

en  quelque  sorte  s'enterrer  vivant,  ^  Sigueii9a,  Hist  de  la  Orden 

et  iaire  sea    obs^ues   avant   de  de  San  Geronimo,  parte  IIL  pp. 

mcrarir."     Gachard,    Betraite   et  200,  201. 

Mort,  torn.  I.  p.  Ivi.  Sigaen^a's  work,  which  combines 

M.  Gachard  has  given  a  transla-  much  curious  learning  with  a  sim- 

tion  of  the  chapter  relating  to  the  pie  el^ance  of  style,  was  the  fruit 

funeral,  from  a  carious  MS.  account  of  many  yean  of  labor.    The  third 

of  Charles's  convent  life,  discov-  volume,  containing  the  part  re- 

ered  by  M.  Bakhuizen  in  the  ar-  lating  to  the  emperor,  appeared  in 

chives  at  Brussels.    As  the  author  1605,  the  year  before  the  death  of 

was  one  of  the  brotherhood  who  its  author,  who,  as  already  noticed, 

occupied  the  convent  at  the  time  must  have  had  daily  communica- 

of  the  emperor's  residence  there,  tion  with  several  of  the  monks, 

the  MS.  is  stamped  with  the  high-  when,  after  Charles's  death,  they 

est  authority;  and  M  Gachard  will  had  been  transferred  from  Yuste 

doubtless  do  a  good  service  to  let-  to  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  Esco- 

ters  by  incorporating  it  in  the  see-  rial. 

VOL.  I.  42 
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assuie  himself  of  the  tnith.^  Indeed,  the  parties 
from  whom  the  account  is  originally  derived  were 
so  situated  that,  if  the  story  be  without  foundation, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  its  existence  by  nusap* 
prehension  on  their  part  It  must  be  wholljr 
charged  on  a  wilful  misstatement  of  facbB.  It  is 
true,  the  monkish  chronicler  is  not  always  quite 
80  scrupulous  in  this  particular  as  would  be  de* 
sirable,  —  especially  where  the  honor  of  his '  order 
is  implicated.  «But  what  interest  could  the  Jerony^ 
mite  fathers  have  had  in  so  foolish  a  fabrication  as 
this?  The  supposition  is  at  variance  with  the  re- 
spectable character  of  the  parties,  and  with  the 
air  of  simplicity  and  good  Mth  that  belongs  to 
their  narratives." 

We  may  well  be  staggered,  it  is  true,  by  ih6 
&ct  that  no  allusion  to  the  obsequies  appears  in 
any  of  the  letters  from  Yuste ;  while  the  date  as- 

^^  Such,  ibr  example,  were  Vera  Angulo   could   be   detected  and 

y  Figueroa,  Conde  de  la  Boca,  brought   to  light.      Ab  prior  of 

whose  little  volume  appeared  in  Yuste  while  Charles  was  there,  his 

1613;    Strada,  who  wrote   some  testimouy  would   be   inraluable. 

twenty  yean  later ;  and  the  mar-  Both  Sandoval  and  the  marquis  of 

quis  of  Valparayso,  whose  MS.  is  Valparayso  profess  to  have  refied 

dated  1  €38.    I  say  nothing  of  San-  mainly  on  Angulo's  authority.  Yet 

doval,  often  quoted  as  authority  in  this  veiy  affur  of  the  funeral 

for  the  funeral,  for,  as  he  tells  us  they  disagree, 

that  the  money  which  the  empe-  ^8  Siguen^'s  ccmiposition  may 

ror  proposed  to  devote  to  a  mock  be  characterized  as  nmpiex  mw^ 

funeral  was  after  a!l  appropriated  dUm.    The  MS.  of  the  monk  of 

to  his  real  one,  it  would  seem  to  Yuste,  found  in  Brussels,  is  stamped, 

imply  that  the  former  never  took  says  M.  Gachard,  with  the  cfaarM- 

pbice.  ter  of  simplicity  and  truth.    Be* 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  tralte  et  Mort,  tom.  I.  p.  xz. 
that  the  MS.  of  Fray  Martin  de 
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signed  for  them,  moreover,  is  positively  disproved. 
Yet  we  msLj  consider  that  the  misstatement  of  a 
date  is  a  very  different  thing  &om  the  invention  of 
a  story,  and  that  chronological  accuracy,  as  I  have 
lAore  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  was  not 
Ae  virtue  of  the  monkish,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
historian  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  would  not 
be  a  miracle  if  the  obsequies  should  have  taken 
place  some  days  before  the  period  assigned  to 
theaoEL  It  so  happens  that  we  have  no  letters 
from  Yuste  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  August  At  least,  I  have  none  myself, 
and  have  seen  none  cited  by  others.  If  any 
should  hereafter  come  to  light,  written  during 
that  interval,  they  may  be  found  possibly  to  con- 
tain some  allusion  to  the  funeral.  Should  no 
letters  have  been  written  during  the  period,  the 
silence  of  the  parties  who  wrote  at  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  September  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  too  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  performance  of  the  emperor's 
obsequies,  for  them  to  suppose  it  could  have  any 
connection  with  his  illness,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  their  correspondence.  Difficulties  will 
present  themselves,  whichever  view  we  take  of 
the  matter.  But  the  reader  may  think  it  quite 
as  reasonable  to  explain  those  difficulties  by  the 
supposition  of  involuntary  error,  as  by  that  of 
sheer  invention. 

Nor  is  the  former  supposition  rendered  less  prob- 
able by  the  character  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     There 
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was  a  taint  of  insanity  in  the  royal  blood  of  Castile, 
which  was  most  foUy  displayed  in  the  emperor's' 
mother,  Joanna.  Some  traces  of  it,  however  faint, 
may  be  discerned  in  his  own  conduct,  before  he 
took  refuge  in  the  cloisters  of  Yuste.  And  though 
we  may  not  agree  with  Paul  the  Fourth  in  regard* 
ing  this  step  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  madness," 
we  may  yet  find  something  in  his  conduct,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  while  there^  which  is  near  akin 
to  it  Such,  for  example,  was  the  morbid  relish 
which  he  discovered  for  performing  the  obsequies, 
not  merely  of  his  kindred,  but  of  any  one  whose 
position  seemed  to  him  to  furnish  an  apology  for 
it  Not  a  member  of  the  toison  died,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  event  with  solemn 
funeral  rites.  These,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  the 
festivities  of  Charles's  cloister  life.  These  lugu* 
brious  ceremonies  had  a  fascination  for  him,  that 
may  remind  one  of  the  tenacity  with  which  his 
mother,  Joanna,  clung  to  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  went 
It  was  after  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  his  par- 
ents and  his  wife,  which  occupied  several  succes- 
sive days,  that  he  conceived,  as  we  are  told,  the 
idea  of  rehearsing  his  own  funeral,  —  a  piece  of 
extravagance  which  becomes  the  more  credible 
when  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  morbid  excitemoit 
to  which  his  mind  may  have  been  brought  by 
dwelling  so  long  on  the  dreary  apparatus  of  death. 

®  Mignet,  Charies-Quint,  p.  1. 
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But  whatever  be  thought  of  the  account  of  the 
mock  funeral  of  Charles,  it  appears  that  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August  he  was  affected  by  an  iadispo* 
sition  which  on  the  following  day  was  attended 
with  most  alarming  symptoms.  Here  also  we 
hare  some  particulars  from  his  Jeronymite  biog- 
raphers which  we  do  not  find  in  the  letters.  On 
the  erening  of  the  thirty-first,  according  to  their 
account,  Charles  ordeied  a  portrait  of  the  empress, 
his  wife,  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  more 
than  one  in  his  collection,  to  be  brought  to  him. 
He  dwelt  a  long  while  on  its  beautiful  features, 
'^as  if,"  says  the  chronicler,  "he  were  imploring 
her  to  prepare  a  place  for  him  in  the  celestial 
mansions  to  which  she  had  gone.'"^  He  then 
passed  to  the  contemplation  of  another  picture,  -^ 
Titian's  "  Agony  in  the  Garden,'*  and  from  this  to 
that  immortal  production  of  his  pencil,  the  "  Glo* 
ria,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  said  to  have  hung 
over  the  high  altar  at  Yuste,  and  which,  after 
l^e  emperor's  death,  followed  his  remains  to  the 
Escorial.^  He  gazed  so  long  and  with  such  rapt 
attention  on  the  picture,  as  to  cause  apprehension 
in  his  physician,  who,  in  the  emperor's  debili- 
tated state,  feared  the  effects  of  such  excitement 
on  his  nerves.     There  was  good  reason  for  appre- 


M  "  Estnvo   un   poco  contem-  ^  This  famoufl  picture,  painted 

phadole,  deria  de  pedirle,  que  le  in  the  artistes  best  stjle,  forms  now 

preTiniesse  lugar  en    el  Alcazar  one  of  the  noblest  ornaments  of 

glorioeo  que  habitava.'*     Vera  j  the  Museo  of  Madrid.    See  Ford^ 

Figneroa,  Carlos  Quinto,  p.  127.  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  758. 
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hension;  for  Charles,  at  length,  rousing  from  his 
reverie,  turned  to  the  doctor,  and  complained  that 
he  was  ilL  His  pulse  showed  him  to  be  in  a  high 
fever.  As  the  symptoms  became  more  un&V0^ 
able,  his  physician  bled  him,  but  without  any  good 
effect^  The  Begent  Joanna,  on  learning  her  &- 
ther's  danger,  instantly  despatched  her  own  pliJB- 
cian  from  Y alladolid  to  his  asflistanca  But  no 
earthly  remedies  could  avail  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  end  was  approaching.^^ 

CSiarles  received  the  intelligence,  not  merely  with 
composure,  but  with  cheerfulness.  It  was  whiU;  he 
had  long  desired,  he  said.  His  first  care  was  to 
complete  some  few  arrangements  respecting  has 
affairs.  On  the  ninth  of  September,  he  eyj&cnted 
a  codicil  to  his  wilL  The  will,  made  a  few  yean 
previous,  was  of  great  length,  and  the  codicil  had 
not  the  merit  of  brevity.  Its  principal  object  was 
to  make  provision  for  those  who  had  followed 
him  to  Yuste.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  codicil 
of  his  son  Don  John  of  Austria.  He  seems  to 
have  communicated  his  views  in  regard  to  him 
to  his  major-domo,  Quixada,  who  had  a  private 
interview  of  some  length  with  his  master  a  few 
days  before  his  death*    Charles's  directions  on  the 


M  For  the  above  acooant  of  the       ^  Vera    y    Figueraa,    Gvrto 

be^nning  of  Charles's  illness,  see  QuintO|p.l27. —  Sigaen9a,  Ordes 

l^nen^a,  Qrden  de  San  GeroBH  de  San  Geronimo,  parte  HL  p. 

mo,  ptote  in.  p.  201;    Vera  j  901.  — Gbita   de  Lois    Qnizadi 

Figueroa,  Carlos  Quinto,  p.  127;  al  Rey,  17  de  Setienifara»  1658, 

Valparaiso,  el  Perfecto  Deaengaito,  MS. 
MS. 
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subject  appear  to  hare  been  scrupulously  regarded 
by  Philip." 

One  clause  in  tbe  codicil  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
Hie  emperor  conjures  his  son  most  earnestly,  by 
the  obedience  he  owes  him,  to  follow  up  and  bring 
to  justice  every  heretic  in  his  dominions ;  and  this 
without  exception,  and  without  favor  or  mercy  to 
any  one.  He  conjures  Philip  to  cherish  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  as  the  best  instrument  for  accom- 
plishing this  good  work.  "So,"  he  concludes, 
"  shall  you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall 
prosper  all  your  undertakings."**  Such  were  the 
last  words  of  the  dying  monarch  to  his  son.  They 
did  not  fall  on  a  deaf  ear ;  and  the  parting  admo- 
nition of  his  father  served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to 
the  sword  of  persecution  which  Philip  had  already 
begun  to  wield. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  Charles's 
strength    had    declined    so    much    that    it    was 


56  The  Begent  Joanna,  it  seems,  and  that,  as  no  alluaon  had  been 
suspected,  for  some  reason  or  oth-  made  to  him  in  the  emperor's  will, 
er,  tliat  the  boy  in  Quizada's  care  there  could  be  no  foundation  fbr 
was  in  fiwjt  the  emperor's  son.  A  the  mmor.  "  Ser  ansy  que  yo 
few  weeks  after  her  Other's  death  tenya  un  mucliacho  de  hun  ca- 
she  caosed  a  letter  to  be  addressed  ballero  amygo  myo  que  me  abia 
to  the  major-domo,  asking  him  di-  encomendado  alios  a,  y  que  puea 
rectly  if  this  were  the  case,  and  S.  M.  en  su  testamento  ni  code- 
intimating  a  desire  to  make  a  cilyo,  no  azia  memor^-a  del,  que 
suitable  provi^on  for  the  youth,  hera  razon  tenello  por  bnrla." 
The  wary  functionary,  who  tells  Carta  de  Luis  Quixada  al  Bjey^  28 
tills  in  his  private  correspondence  de  Noviembre,  1558,  MS. 
with  Philip,  endeavored  to  put  the  so  Codicilo  del  Emperador,  apw 
regent  off  the  scent  by  stating  that  Sandoval,  Hist,  de  Carlos  V^ 
the  lad  was  the  son  of  a  friend^  IL  p.  657. 
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thought  propCT  to  odminister  extseme  unictum  to 
him.  He  preferred  to  have  it  in  the  form  adi>pted 
by  the  friars,  which,  comprehending  a  litany,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  and  sundry  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  was  much  longer  and  mox^ 
exhausting  than  the  rite  used  by  the  laity.  His 
strength  did  not  fiul  under  it,  however;  and  the 
following  day  he  desired  to  take  the  communion, 
as  he  had  frequently  done  during  his  illness. 
On  his  confessor's  representing  that,  after  the  sao- 
lament  of  extreme  unction,  this  was  unnecessary, 
he  answered,  ^^  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is  good  provision 
for  the  long  journey  I  am  to  set  out  upon."* 
Exhausted  as  he  was,  he  knelt  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  his  bed  during  the  ceremony,  offering 
thanks  to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  expressing  the 
deepest  contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an  earnestness 
of  manner  that  touched  the  hearts  of  aU  present.^ 
Throughout  his  illness  he  had  found  consola- 
tion in  having  passages  of  Scripture,  especially  the 
Psalms,  read  to  him.  Quixada,  careful  that  lus 
master  should  not  be  disquieted  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, would  allow  very  few  persons  to  be  present 
in  his  chamber.  Among  the  number  was  Bar- 
tolom^  de  Cananza,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.     He  had  taken 


^  "  Si  bien  no  sea  necess&rio  no  mentos  del  Emperador  Cariof  T.» 

OS  parece,  que  es  buena  compafiia  escxita  en  Yuste,  el  27  de  Setiem- 

pan  Jornada  tan   larga-"     Ibid.,  bre,  1558,  ap.  Documentos  Inedi- 

p.  617.  tofl,  torn.  VI.  p.  668. 

*i  Carta  sobre  los  liltimos  mo- 
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a  prominent  part  in  the  persecution  in  England 
under  Mary.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  to  be  the  victim  of  persecution  himself,  from  a 
stronger  arm  than  his,  that  of  the  Inquisition. 
Even  the  words  of  consolation  which  he  uttered  in 
this  duunber  ^f  death  were  carefully  treasured  up 
by  Charles's  confessor,  and  made  one  of  the  charges 
against  him  in  his  impeachment  for  heresy. 

On  the  twenty«first  of  September,  St.  Matthew's 
day,  about  two  hours  after  midnight,  the  em- 
jleror,  who  had  remained  long  without  speaking, 
feeling  that  his  hour  had  come,  exclaimed, 
^^Now  it  is  time!"  The  holy  taper  was  placed 
lighted  in  his  right  hand,  as  he  sat  up  lean- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  the  faithful  Quixada. 
With  his  left  he  endeavored  to  dasp  a  silver 
crucifix.  It  had  comforted  the  empress,  his  wife, 
in  her  dying  hour ;  and  Charles  had  ordered  Qui- 
xada to  hold  it  in  readiness  for  him  on  the  like 
occasion.®  It  had  lain  for  some  time  on  Ids 
breast;  and  as  it  was  now  held  up  before  his 
glazing  eye  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Charles 
fixed  his  gaze  long  and  earnestly  on  the  sacred 
8y]]il)ol,  —  to  him  the  memento  of  earthly  love  as 
well  as  heavenly.  The  archbishop  was  repeating 
the  psalm  De  ProfundiSy  —  "Out  of  the  depths 
have  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord  I"  —  when  the 
dying  man,  making  a   feeble   effort   to  embrace 

*  Carta  de  Lois  Quixada  6  Joan  da  Sedembre,  1558,  MS.  —  Carta 

Yaiqaez,  25  de  Setiembre,  1658,  del  Arzobiipo  de  Toledo  i  la  Prin- 

HS. — Carta  del  minu)  al  Bey,  80  oesa,  21  de  Setiembre,  1558,  Ma 

VOL.  I.  48 
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the  crucifix,  exclaimed,  in  tones  so  audible  as  to 
be  heard  in  the  adjoining  room,  ^^Ay  Jesus!*" 
and,  sinking  back  on  the  pillow,  expired  without 
a  struggle.®  He  had  always  prayed — perhaps 
fearing  the  hereditary  taint  of  insanity — that  he 
might  die  in  possession  of  his  &culties.^  His 
prayer  was  granted. 

The  emperor's  body,  after  being  embalmed,  and 
placed  in  its  leaden  coffin,  lay  in  state  in  the 
chapel  for  three  days,  during  which  three  dis- 
courses were  pronounced  over  it  by  the  best  preach- 
ers in  the  convent  It  was  then  consigned  to  the 
earth,  with  due  solemnity,  amidst  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  brethren  and  of  Charles's  domestics, 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  concourse  of  persons 
from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  burial  did  Hot  take  place,  however,  with- 
out some  difficulty.  Charles  had  requested  by 
his  will  that  he  might  be  laid  partially  under  the 


^  *^  Tomo  la  candela  en  la  mano  —  Carta  del  Medico  del  Empera- 

derecha  la  qnal  70  tenya  7  con  la  dor  (Henrico  Matisio)  i  Jnaa  Yas- 

jEqayerda  tomo  el  cnioifizo  de-  quez,  21  de   Setiembre,   MS. — 

ziendo,  7a  ee  tiempo,  7  con  dezir  Carta  sobre  los  ultimos  momentoi 

JesiM  acabo."    Carta  de  Luis  Qui-  del  Emperador,  27  de  Seticnbie, 

xada  A  Juan  Vasques,  25  de  Se-  ap.  Docomentos  In^ditos,  voL  VL 

tiembre,  16M,  MS.  p.  66  7. — Sandoval,  Hist  de  Carlos 

For  the  accounts  of  this  death-  V.,  torn.  H.  p.  618. 

bed  scene,  see  Carta  del  mismo  al  The  MSSw  referred  to  maj  now 

21  de  Setiembre,  MS.  —  be  all  found  in  the  printed  collee- 


Carta  del  mismo  al  Re7,  21  de  tion  of  Gachard. 

Setiembre,  MS. — Carta  del  mismo  »^  **Temiendo   siempre    no   lo 

al  mismo,  80  de  Setiembre,  MS. —  poder   tener   en   aquel    tienpo.* 

Carta  del  Arzolxspo  de  Toledo  i  Carta  de  Lub  Quixada  al  Be7, 

la  Princesa,  21  de  Setiembre,  Ma  80  de  Setiembre,  MS. 
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gieat  altar,  in  such  a  maimer  diat  his  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  his  body  might  come  under  the 
spot  where  the  priest  stood  when  he  performed  the 
aenrioe.  This  was  dictated  in  all  humility  by  the 
emperor ;  but  it  raised  a  question  among  the  scru- 
pulous ecclesiastics  as  to  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting any  bones  save  those  of  a  saint  to  occupy  so 
holy  a  place  as  that  beneath  the  altar.  The  dis- 
pute waxed  somewhat  wanner  than  was  suited  to 
the  occasion ;  till  the  momentous  affair  was  finally 
adjusted  by  having  an  excavation  made  in  the 
wall,  within  which  the  head  was  introduced,  so 
as  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  verge  of  the 
hallowed  ground.^  The  emperor's  body  did  not 
long  abide  in  its  resting-place  at  Yuste.  Before 
many  years  had  elapsed,  it  was  transported,  by 
ecMnmand  of  Philip  the  Second,  to  the  Escorial, 
and  in  that  magnificent  mausoleum  it  has  con- 
tinued to  repose,  beside  that  of  the  Empress 
Isabella. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  Charles  were  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  by  the  court  of  Rome,  by  the  Be- 
gent  Joanna  at  Valladolid,  and,  with  yet  greater 
magnificence,  by  Philip  the  Second  at  Brussels. 
Philip  was  at  Arras  when  he  learned  the  news  of 
his  father's  death.  He  instantly  repaired  to  a 
monastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brussels,  where 
he  remained  secluded  for  several  weeks.  Mean- 
while he  ordered  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  and 
convents  throughout  the  Netherlands  to  be  tolled 

^  Documentos  In^tos,  torn.  YI.  p.  669. 
/ 
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thrice  a  day  for  four  months,  and  dnring  that  thae 
Ihat  no  festivals  or  public  rejoicings  of  any  kind 
ftould  take  place.  On  tile  twenty^^ighth  of  De- 
cember the  king  entered  Brussels  by  night,  and  on 
the  following  day,  before  the  hour  of  vespers,  a 
procession  vras  formed  to  the  church  of  St  Gudule, 
which  still  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  trav- 
eller as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  medifieval 
architecture  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  procession  C(msisted  of  the  principal  cleigy, 
the  members  of  the  different  religious  houses, 
bearing  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  the  nobles 
and  cavaliers  about  the  court,  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  the  royal  household,  aU  clad  in  deep 
mourning.  After  these  came  the  knights  of  tii^ 
Golden  Heece,  wearing  the  insignia  and  the  su- 
perb dress  of  the  order.  The  marquis  of  Aguilar 
bore  the  imperial  sceptre,  the  duke  of  Villaher- 
mosa  the  sword,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  carried 
the  globe  and  the  crown  of  the  empire.  Philip 
came  on  foot,  wrapped  in  a  sable  mantle,  vrith  his 
head  buried  in  a  deep  cowl.  His  train  was  borne 
by  Buy  Gomez  de  Silva,  the  favorite  minister. 
Then  followed  the  duke  of  Savoy,  walking  also 
alone,  vnth  his  head  covered,  as  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  Files  of  the  Spanish  and  German  guard, 
in  their  national  uniforms,  formed  an  escort  to  the 
procession,  as  it  took  its  way  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  which  were  illumined  with  a  blaze  of 
torchlight,  that  dispelled  the  gathering  shadows  of 
evening. 
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A  conspicujoiis  part  of  the  prooession  was  a  long 
train  of  horses  led  each  by  two  gentlemen,  and 
displayii?g  on  their  splendid  housings^  and  the  ban- 
ners which  they  carried,  the  devices  and  aims  of 
the  several  states  over  which  the  emperor  pr^ided. 

But  no  part  of  the  pageant  attracted  so  much 
notice  froJD,  the  pppujiace  as  a  stately. galley,  havr 
ing  its  sides  skilfidly  painted  with  battle-pieces 
suggested  by  different  actions  in  which  Charles 
had  been  engi^ged;  while  its  sails  of  black  siLk 
were  covered  with  inscriptions  in  letters  of  gold^ 
that  commemorated  the  triumphs  of  the  hero.     . 

Although  the  palace  was  at  no  great  distance 
firom  St  Gudule's,  the  procession  occupied  two 
hours  in  passing  to  the  church.  In  the  nave  of 
the  edifice  stood  a  sort  of  chapel,  constructed  for 
the  occasion.  Its  roof,  or  rather  canopy,  display* 
rng  four  crowns  embroidered  in  gold,  rested  on 
four  Ionic  pillars  curiously  wrought  Within  lay 
a  sarcophagus  covered  with  a  dark  pall  of  velvet, 
surmounted  by  a  large  crimson  cross.  The  im- 
perial crown,  together  with  the  globe  and  sceptroi 
was  deposited  in  this  chapel,  which  was  lighted 
up  with  three  thousand  wax  tapers. 

In  front  of  it  was  a  scaffolding  covered  with 
black,  on  which  a  throne  was  raised  for  Philip. 
The  noUes  and  great  officers  of  the  (at>wn  oecur 
pied  the  seats,  or  rather  steps,  below.  Drapery 
of  dark  velvet  and  doth  of  gold,  emblazoned 
with  the  imperial  arms,  was  suspended  across  the 
arches  of  the  nave;    above  which  ran  galleries, 
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appropriated  to  the  duchess  of  Lorraine  and  the 
ladies  of  the  court* 

The  trayeller  who  at  this  time  visits  this  ven- 
erable pile,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont 
to  hold  the  chapters  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  while 
he  gazes  on  the  characteristic  effigy  of  that  mon- 
arch, as  it  is  displayed  on  the  superb  windows  of 
painted  glass,  may  call  to  mind  the  memorable 
day  when  the  people  of  Flanders,  and  the  rank 
and  beauty  of  its  capital,  were  gathered  together 
to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  great  emperor; 
when,  amidst  clouds  of  incense  and  the  blaze  of 
myriads  of  lights,  the  deep  tones  of  the  organ, 
vibrating  through  the  long  aisles,  mingled  with 
the  voices  of  the  priests,  as  they  chanted  their  sad 
requiem  to  the  soul  of  their  departed  sovereign.*' 


«  SftDdoTal,  Hiflt  de  Carlos  V., 
loiiL  II.  p.  690. 

67  At  least,  such  were  the  images 
saggested  to  my  mind,  as  I  wandered 
through  the  aisles  of  this  fine  old  car 
thedral,  on  a  visit  which  I  made  to 
Brussels  a  few  years  since, — in 
Ae  summer  of  1850.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  excuse,  as  germaine  to 
this  matter,  a  short  sketch  relat- 
ing to  it,  ftom  one  of  my  letters 
written  on  the  spot  to  a  distant 
friend :  — 

^'Then  the  noble  cathednd  of 
Brussels,  dedicated  to  one  Saint 
Gudule, — the  superb  organ  filling 
ilB  long  aisles  with  the  most  heart- 
tiuilling  tones,  as  the  Toices  of  the 
priests,  dressed  in  their  rich  robes 
of  purple  and  gold,  rose  in  a  chant 


tlMit  died  away  in  the  iavneiiBa 
Taulted  distance  of  the  catiiedraL 
It  was  the  service  of  the  dead, 
and  the  coffin  of  some  wealthy 
burger  probably,  to  judge  from 
its  decorations,  was  in  the  choir. 
A  number  of  persons  were  kne^ 
ing  and  saying  their  prayers  in 
rapt  attention,  little  heeding  the 
Protestant  strangers  who  were  cu- 
riously gazing  at  the  |MctQi«s  and 
statues  with  which  the  edifice  was 
filled.  I  was  most  struck  with  one 
poor  woman,  who  was  kneeling 
before  the  shrine  of  the  nint^ 
whose  marble  corpse,  covered  by 
a  decent  white  gauze  veil,  lay  just 
before  her,  separated  only  l^  a 
light  railing.  The  setting  sun  was 
streaming  in  through  the  rich  cot 
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I  have  gone  scmiewhat  into  detail  in  regard  to 
the  latter  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  exercised, 
in  his  retirement,  too  important  an  influence  on 
public  affairs  for  such  an  account  of  him  to  be 
deemed  an  impertinent  episode  to  the  history 
of  FhiUp  the  Second.  Before  parting  from  him 
{breyer,  I  will  take  a  brief  view  of  some  peculi- 
arities in  his  personal,  rather  than  his  political 
character,  which  has  long  since  been  indelibly 
traced  by  a  hand  abler  than  mine. 

Charles,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  lus  age.  He  was  older  in  con- 
stitution than  in  years.  So  much  shaken  had  he 
been,  indeed,  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  died  of  premature  old  age.  Yet 
his  physical  development  had  been  very  slow.  He 
was  nearly  twenty-one  years  old  before  any  beard 
was  to  be  seen  on  his  chin.®  Yet  by  the  time  he 
was  thirty-six,  gray  hairs  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  his  temples.  At  forty  the  gout  had 
made  severe  inroads  on  a  constitution  originally 


ored  panes  of  the  magnificent  win-  dying  colon,  the  effigies  of  those 

dows,  that  rose  from  the  floor  to  who  had  once  worshipped  within 

the  ceiling  of  the  caihedralf  some  its  walls,  I  was  swept  back  to  a 

bimdred  feet  in  height.    The  glass  distant  period,  and  felt  I  was  a 

was  of  the  time  of  Charies  the  contemporary  of  the  grand   old 

Fifth,  and  I  soon  recognized  his  times  when  Charies  the  Fifth  held 

fionffiarfiice, — theprotradingjaw  the  chi^iten  of  the  Golden  Fleece 

of  the  Austrian  line.    As  I  heard  in  this  very  building." 

iSbfb  gtorious  anthem   rise  np  to  <b  u  d^  jg^egQ  y^ro  C«sare  i^^nt, 

kettvea  in  this  limo  hnnonwl  cathe-  qui  ab  eo  veniunt,  barbatom  jam 

dral,  which  had  witnessed  genera-  esse."    Petri  Martyris  Opus  £pift< 

tern  after  generation  melt  away,  tolarum,  (  Amstelodami,  1670,  fol^) 

and  which  now  displayed,  in  nn-  ep.  734. 
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strong;  and  befoze  he  was  fifty,  the  man  who  eonld 
keep  the  saddle  day  and  night  in  his  campasgna, 
who  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  fatigue  as  he 
followed  the  chase  among  the  wild  passes  of  the 
Alpuxarras,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
like  a  poor  cripple,  at  the  head  of  his  armies.^ 

His  mental  development  was  equally  tardy  widi 
his  bodily.  So  long  as  Chievres  lived,  —  the 
Flemish  noble  who  had  the  care  oi  his  early 
life,  —  Charles  seemed  to  have  no  will  of  his 
own.  During  his  first  visit  to  Spain,  where  he 
came  when  seventeen  years  old,  he  gave  so  little 
promise,  that  those  who  approached  him  nearest 
could  discern  no  signs  of  his  future  greatness. 
Yet  the  young  prince  seems  to  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  had  the  elements  of  greatness  wi^ 
in  him,  and  he  patiently  bided  his  time.  ^^Nim^ 
dmm''  —  "Not  yet"  —  was  thfe  motto  whidi  he 
adopted  for  his  maiden  shield,  when  but  eigh- 
teen years  old,  at  a  tournament  at  YalladoUd. 

But  when  the  death  of  the  Flemish  minister 
had  released  the  young  monarch  from  this  state 
of  dependence,  he  took  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands,  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  did  on  the  death 
of  Mazarin.  He  now  showed  himself  in  an  en- 
tirely new  aspect  He  even  displayed  greater 
independence    than   his    predecessors    had    done. 

^  In  this  outline  of  tihe  charao-  anahj  in  the  introductaoa  to  that 

tor  of  Charies  the  Fifth,  I  bare  portion  of  his  great  work  on  the 

not  hesitated  to  avail  myself  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Eoittpe  ^^idi 

masterly  touches  which  Ranke  has  he  has  devoted  to  Spain, 
given  to  the  portrait  of  this  mon- 
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He  BO  longer  trusted  eyerjrthing,  like  them^  to 
a  couneil  of  state.  He  trusted  only  to  himself; 
vnd  if  he  freely  ccmunnnicated  with  some  one 
&vorite  minister,  like  the  elder  GranveUe,  and 
the  cardinal,  his  son,  it  was  in  order  to  be  conn* 
selled,  not  to  be  controlled  by  their  judgments. 
He  patiently  informed  himself  of  public  affairs ; 
and  when  foreign  envoys  had  their  ai^ences  of 
him,  they  were  surprised  to  find  him  possessed 
of  everything  relating  to  their  own  courts  and 
tiie  objects  of  their  mission. 

Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be  quick  of  apprehen* 
sion,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  was  slow  in 
aniving  at  his  results.  He  would  keep  the  cou^ 
rier  waiting  for  days  before  he  could  come  to  a 
dedsion.  When  he  did  come  to  it,  no  person  on 
earth  could  shake  it.  Talking  one  day  with  the 
Venetian  Contarini  about  this  habit  of  his  mind, 
the  courtly  minister  remarked,  that  ^^it  was  not 
obstinacy  to  adhere  to  sound  opinions."  ^  True," 
said  Charles,  ^^but  I  sometimes  adhere  to  diose 
that  aze  unsound."^ 

His  indefatigable  activity  both  of  mind  and  body 
formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  lethargy  of  early 
years.  His  widely  scattered  empire,  spreading 
over  the  Low  Countries,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the 
New  World,  presented  embarrassments  which  most 
princes  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  over- 
come.   At  least,  they  would  have  been  compelled 

T^  "  Qaalche  fiate  io  son  fermo    Banke,  Ottoman  and  Spanish 
in  le  cattive."    Contarini,  cited  bj    ptres,  p.  29. 
VOL.  I.  44 
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to  goyem,  in  a  great  measure,  by  deputy, «— to 
transact  their  business  by  agents.  But  Charles 
chose  to  do  everything  himself,  —  to  devise  his 
own  plans,  and  to  execute  them  in  person.  The 
number  of  his  journeys  by  land  and  by  water, 
as  noticed  in  his  &rewell  address,  is  truly  won- 
derful; for  that  was  not  the  day  of  steamboats 
and  railways.  He  seemed  to  lead  the  life  of  a 
courier.  But  it  was  for  no  trivial  object  that  he 
made  these  expeditions.  He  knew  where  his  pres- 
ence was  needed;  and  his  promptness  and  punc- 
tuality brought  him,  at  the  right  time,  on  the  right 
spot  No  spot  in  his  broad  empire  was  £eu:  re- 
moved from  him.  He  seemed  to  possess  the  power 
of  ubiquity. 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  roused  to 
a  flame  the  spark  of  ambition  which  had  hitherto 
slept  in  his  bosom.  His  schemes  were  so  vast, 
that  it  was  a  common  opinion  he  aspired  to  uni- 
versal monarchy.  like  his  grand&ther,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  own  son,  Philip,  he  threw  over 
his  schemes  the  cloak  of  religion.  Or,  to  deal 
with  him  more  fairly,  religious  principle  prob- 
ably combined  with  personal  policy  to  determine 
his  career.  He  seemed  always  ready  to  do  battle 
for  the  Cross.  He  affected  to  identify  the  cause 
of  Spain  with  the  cause  of  Christendom.  He 
marched  against  the  Turks,  and  stayed  the  tide 
of  Ottoman  inroad  in  Hungary.  He  marched 
against  the  Protestants,  and  discomfited  their 
armies  in  the  heart  of  Germany.      He  crossed 
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the  Mediterranean,  and  humbled  the  Crescent  at 
Algiers.  He  threw  himself  on  the  honor  of  Fran- 
cis, and  travelled  through  France  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  rebels  of  Flanders.  He  twice 
entered  France  as  an  enemy,  and  marched  up 
to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Instead  of  the  modest 
li^^d  on  his  maiden  shield,  he  now  assumed 
the  proud  motto,  ^Plus  ultra'';  and  he  vindicated 
his  right  to  it,  by  sending  his  fleets  across  the 
ocean,  and  by  planting  the  banner  of  Castile  on 
the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific.  In  these  enter* 
prises  he  was  generally  successful.  His  success 
led  him  to  rely  still  more  on  himself  "My- 
self, and  the  lucky  moment,'^  was  his  favorite 
saymg.  The  "star  of  Austria"  was  still  a  prov- 
erb. It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  life  that  he 
complained  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune ;  that  his 
stax,  as  it  descended  to  the  horizon,  was  obscured 
by  clouds  and  darkness. 

Thus  Charles's  nerves  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  excitement  No  wonder  that  his  health 
should  have  sunk  under  it;  like  a  plant  forced 
by  extraordinary  stimulants  to  an  unnatural  pro- 
duction at  the  expense  of  its  own  vitality. 

His  habits  were  not  all  of  them  the  most  con- 
ducive to  health.  He  slept  usually  only  four 
hours ;  too  short  a  time  to  repair  the  waste  caused 
by  incessant  toiL^    His  phlegmatic  temperament 


^  Sec  Bradford,  Correspondence  of  England  and  France,  witb  a 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  connecting  Narrative  and  Bio- 
and  his  Ambassadors  at  the  Courts    graphical  Notices  of  the  Emperor, 
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did  not  incline  himto  exoemL  Yet  tboe  ww  one 
excess  of  wldch  he  was  guilty^-^— the  indul^nct 
of  his  appetite  to  a  d^ree  most  peimcious  to  hk 
health.  A  Venetian  contemporary  tells  us,  ihat» 
before  rising  in  the  morning,  potted  capon  "wm 
usually  served  to  him,  dressed  with  sugar,  milk, 
and  spices.  At  noon,  he  dined  on  a  variety  ai 
dishes.  Soon  after  veqpers  he  took  another  meal ; 
and  later  in  the  evening  supped  heartily  on  anchor 
vies,  or  some  other  gross  and  savory  food  of  which 
he  was  particularly  fond,"  On  one  occasion,  com* 
plaining  to  his  maiire  ik&tel  that  the  cook  bboX 
him  nothing  but  dishes  too  insipid  and  taatelesif 
to  be  eaten,  the  perplexed  functionary,  knowing 
Charles's  passbn  for  timepieces,  replied,  that  ^he 
did  not  know  what  he  could  do,  unless  it  were  to 
serve  his  majesty  a  ragout  of  watches  I "  The  wit* 
tidsm  had  one  good  effect,  tliat  of  provoking  a 
hearty  laugh  &om  the  emperor,— *- a  thing  rai?ely 
witnessed  in  his  latter  days." 

(London,  1850,)  p.  867, —  a  work  BadoTaro,  Notizie  delli  Stall  el 

which  contains  some  interesting  Cknd  di  Cario  Qomto  Tmpmatere 

particuIarB,  little  known,  respect-  et  del  Re  Cattolioo,  MS. 
ing  Charles  the  Fifth.  *"  ''  IKsse  una  volta  al  Maggior- 

»  (( i^el  mangiare  ha  S.  Maestk  domo  Moaftlconetto  con  adegM^ 

sen^re  eccesso La  mattina  ch'  aveva  corrotto  il  giudicio  a  dare 

svegliata  ella  pigUava  una  scodella  ordine  a'  cuochi,   perche  tntti  i 

di  pesto  cappone  con  latte,  xucchero  cibi  erano  insipidi,  dal  quale  le  ftL 

et  spczierie,  popoi  il  quale  tomava  risposto :  Non  so  come  doveie  tro* 

a  riposare.    A  mezzo  giomo  desi-  vare  piu  modi  da  compiaoere  alia 

nava  molte  Tarietk  di  yivande,  et  maestk  V.  se  io  non  fo  proTa  di 

poco  da  poi  vespro  merendava,  et  fiurleunanuovavivandadipottagpo 

all'  hora  di  notte  se  n'andava  alia  di  rogoli,  il  che  la  mosse  a  quel 

cena  mangiando  cose  tutte  da  ge-  maggiore  et  piii  lungo  nso  ebe  sia 

neraie  humeri  grossi  et  viscosl"  mai  stato  veduto  in  lei."    Ibid. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Cardinal  Loaysa,  his  con- 
fessor, remonstrated,  with  an  independence  that 
does  him  credit,  against  his  master's  indulgence 
of  his  appetite,  assuring  him  that  resistance  here 
would  do  more  for  his  soul  than  any  penance  with 
the  scourge.'*  It  seems  a  pity  that  Charles,  con- 
sidering his  propensities,  should  have  so  easily 
obtained  absolution  from  £ists,  and  that  he  should 
not,  on  the  contrary,  have  transferred  some  of  the 
penance  which  he  inflicted  on  his  back  to  the 
offending  part.  Even  in  the  monastery  of  Yuste 
he  still  persevered  in  the  same  pernicious  taste. 
Anchovies,  frogs'  legs,  and  eel-pasties  were  the 
daiaty  morsels  with  which  he  chose  to  be  regaled, 
even  before  the  eyes  of  his  physician.  It  would 
not  have  been  amiss  for  him  to  have  exchanged 
his  soKtary  repast  more  frequently  for  the  simpler 
fere  of  the  refectory. 

With  these  coarser  tastes  Charles  combined  many 
others  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  character.  We 
have  seen  lus  fondness  for  music,  and  the  delight 
he  took  in  the  sister  art  of  design,  —  especially  in 
the  works  of  Titian.  He  was  painted  several  times 
by  this  great  master,  and  it  was  by  his  hand,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  he  desired  to  go  down  to  posterity. 
The  emperor  had,  moreover,  another  taste,  perhaps 

M  Briefe  an  Kuaer   Karl  Y.,  the  early  period  of  his  histoxy,  are 

geschrieben  Ton  seinem  Beichtra-  preserred  in  the  Archirea  of  Si- 

ter,  (Berlin,  1848,)  p.  159  et  al.  mancas.     The  edition  above  re- 

These  letters  of  Charles's  con-  ferred    to    contains    the    original 

ftsBor,  which  afford  some  cnrious  Castilian,  accompanied  hy  a  Grer- 

partiealan  for  the  illustration  of  man  translation. 
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talent,  which,  with  a  difieiDeDi  trainiiig  and  in  a 
different  sphi^Ee  of  life,  might  have  led  him  to 
tiie  craft  of  authorship. 

A  curious  conversation  is  reported  as  having 
been  held  by  him  with  Borja,  the  future  saint,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  visits  paid  by  the  Jesuit  to  Yuste. 
Charles  inquired  of  his  friend  whether  it  were 
wrong  for  a  man  to  write  his  autobiography,  pro- 
vided he  did  so  honestly,  and  with  no  motive  of 
vanity.  He  said  that  he  had  written  his  own 
memoirs,  not  firom  the  desire  of  self-glorification, 
but  to  correct  manifold  mistakes  which  had  been 
circulated  of  his  doings,  and  to  set  his  conduct  in 
a  true  light.^  One  might  be  curious  to  know  the 
answer,  which  is  not  given,  of  the  good  father  to 
this  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  not 
of  a  kind  to  induce  the  emperor  to  destroy  Ihe 
manuscript,  which  has  never  come  to  light 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  compiled  a  por* 
tion  of  his  autobiography.  In  the  imperial  house- 
hold, as  I  have  already  noticed,  was  a  Flemish 
scholar,  William  Van  Male,  or  Malineeus,  as  he  is 
called  in  Latin,  who,  under  the  title  of  gentleman 
of  the  chamber,  wrote  many  a  long  letter  for 
Charles,  while  standing  by  his  bedside,  and  read 


^  **  Si  hallais,"  said  the  royal  es  prodigioso  Pan^^eiuta  en  oaon 

author,  with  a  degree  of  homility  propria),  la  antjar^  de  la  mano  aJ 

rarely  found  in  brethren  of  the  punto,  para  dar  al  viento  io  que  ea 

craft,  **  que  alguna  vanidad  secreta  del  Tiento."    CSenfuegos,  Vida  da 

puede  mover  la  pluma  (que  siempre  Borja,  p.  269. 
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many  a  weary  hour,  to  him  after  the  monarch  had 
gone  to  rest,-* not,  as  it  would  seem,  to  sleep.^ 
This  personage  tells  us  that  Charles,  when  sailing 
on  the  Khine,  wrote  an  account  of  his  expeditions 
to  as  late  a  date  as  1650.^  This  is  not  very  defi- 
nite. Any  account  written  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  so  short  a  time,  could  be  nothing 
but  a  sketch  of  the  most  general  kind.  Yet  Van 
Male  assures  us  that  he  had  read  the  manuscript, 
which  he  commends  for  its  terse  and  elegant  dic- 
tion ;  and  he  proposes  to  make  a  Latin  version  of 
it,  the  style  of  which  should  combine  the  separate 
merits  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Caesar!^ 
The  admiring  chamberlain  laments  that,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  the  world,  Charles  should  keep  it  jeal- 
ously secured  under  lock  and  key.'* 

^  ^  Factiis  est  anagnoetes  inn-  plaiiii  with  tean  in  his  eyes,  tbal 

tiabilis,  andit  legentem  me  singulis  Qnixada  had   taken   them  Kwaj 

noctibiis  facta  eoenula  sua,   mox  from  him^    But  he  remembered 

librum  repeta  jubet,  si  forte  ipsum  enough  of  their  contents,  he  said, 

torquet  insomnia."    Lettres  sur  la  to  make  out  another  life  of  his 

Vie  Int^rieure  de  Chariefr-Quint,  master,  which  he  intended  to  do. 

toites  par  G.  Van  Male,  ep.  7.  (Papiers  d'etat  de  Granvelle,  torn. 

^  ''  Scripd liberalissimas  VI.  p.  29.)     Philip,  thinking  that 

ejus  occupationes  in  navigatione  Van  Male  might  have  carried  his 

flaminis  Bheni,  dum  odi  oocasione  intention  into  execution,  ordered 

invitatiis,  scriberet  in  navi  pere-  Granvelle  to  hunt  among  his  pa- 

grinationes  et  expediUones  quas  ab  pers,  after  the  poor  gentleman's 

SBOo  XV.  in  pneeeniem  usque  death,  and  if  he  found  any  such 

diem,  suscepSsBet**    Ibid.,  ep.  5.  MS.  to  send  it  to  him,  that  he 

^  **  Statui  novum  quoddam  scri-  might  throw  it  into  the  fire  I    (lUd., 

bendi  temperatum  effingere,  mix-  p.  273.)    Philip,  in  his  tenderness 

turn  ex  Livio,  Csssare,  Soetonio,  et  for  his  fitther's  memory,  may  have 

Tacita"    Ibid  thought  that  no  man  could  be  a 

79  At  the  emperor's  death,  these  hero  to  his  own  valct-de-chambre. 

Memoirs  were  in  possession  of  Van  On  searching,  however,  no  memoirs 

Male,  who  afterwards  used  to  com-  were  found. 
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The  emperor's  taste  for  authorsldp  showed  itsdf 
also  in  another  form.    This  was  by  the  traaslati<m 
of  the  ^'Chevalier  D6libir6^''  a  Fr^a.ch  po^n  then 
popular,  celebrating    the  court  of  his  anoestcsr, 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.    Van  Male^  who 
«eems  to  have  done  for  Charles  the  Fifth  what 
Voltaire  did    for  Frederick,  when  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  washing  the  king's  dirty  linen,  waB 
employed  also  to  overlook  this  translation,  wiuch 
he  pronounces'  to  have  possessed  great  merit  in 
r^^ard  to  idiom  and  selection  of  language.    The 
emperor  then  gave  it  to  AcuBa,  a  good  poet  of  the 
court,  to  be  done  into  Castilian  verse.    Thus  meta- 
morphosed, he  proposed  to  give  the  copy  to  Van 
Mala     A  mischievous  wag,  Avila  the  historian, 
assured  the  emperor  that  it  could  not  be  worth 
less  than  five  himdred  gold  crowns  to  that  func- 
tionary.    "  And  William  is  well  entitled  to  them," 
said  the  monarch,  ^^for  he  has  sweat  much  over 
the  work."*^     Two  thousand  copies  were  forthwith 
ordered  to  be  printed  of  the  poem,  which  was  to 
come   out  anonymously.      Poor  Van  Male,  who 
took  a  very  different  view  of   the  profits,  and 
thought  that  nothing  was  certain  but  the  cost  of 
the  edition,  would  have  excused  himself  firom  this 
proof  of  his  master's  liberality.     It  was  all  in  vain; 
Charles  was  not  to  be  balked  in  his  generous  pm^ 
pose ;  and,  without  a  line  to  propitiate  the  public 
favor  by  stating  in  the  preface  the  share  of  the 

a>  «« nono  jure,  ait,  fractos  Ole    rimmn  in  opere  illo  sadarit*  IliA.» 
ad  Galielmum  redeat,  ut  qui  pin-    ep.  6. 
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iojBi  hand  in  the  composition,  it  was  ushered  into 
tbe  world.® 

Whatever  CSiarles  may  have  done  in  the  way  of 
aft  autobiography,  he  was  certainly  not  indifferent 
to  poat&umous  fame.  He  knew  that  the  greatest 
name  must  soon  pass  into  oblivion,  unless  em- 
balmed in  the  song  of  the  bard  or  the  page  of  the 
Afronider.  He  looked  for  a  chronicler  to  do  for 
him  with  his  pen  what  Titian  had  done  for  him 
with  his  pencil,  —  exhibit  him  in  his  true  propor- 
tioiis,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  to  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity. In  this  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  vanity  as  of  a  natural 
desire  to  have  his  character  and  conduct  placed  in 
a  fidr  point  of  view,  —  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 


n««Neinproeaiioqiudempa88ii8  eral  editions   in   the    course   of 

eat   nlUm   eolertie   sue   badem  the  centiuj)  probably  put  little 

adifcribi."    Ibid.  money    into   the   pocket  of  the 

Tan  Male's  Ladn  correspond-  chamberlain,    who    died    in    less 

ence,   from  which   this  amusing  than  two   years   after   his   mas* 

incident  is  taken,  was  first  pub-  ter. 

lished  by  the  Baron  Reifienberg  A  limited  edition  only  of  Van 
Ibr  the  society  of  BtbiiophUes  Bel-  Male's  correspondence  was  printed, 
giqu£*^  at  Brussels,  in  184S.  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of 
contains  some  interesting  notices  the  association.  For  the  copy 
of  Charles  the  Fifth's  personal  hab-  used  by  me,  I  am  indebted  to 
ita  dttiii^  the  fire  years  preceding  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer.  the  aocom* 
his  abdication.  Van  Male  accom-  plished  Belgian  minister  at  the 
panied  his  master  into  his  retire-  English  court,  whose  love  of  let- 
ment;  and  his  name  appears  in  ters  is  shown  not  more  by  the  li- 
the codicil,  among  those  of  the  braiy  he  has  formed  —  one  of  the 
household  who  received  pennons  noblest  private  collections  in  £u- 
fiom  the  emperor.  Tins  doid>i-  rope — dian  by  the  liberality  wita 
less  stood  him  in  more  stead  than  which  he  accords  the  use  of  it  tQ 
faia  majesfy's  translataon,  which,  the  student 
aTthoi^h   it  passed  through  sev- 
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such,  -^  for  the  contemplation  or  criticism  of  mea- 
kind. 

The  person  whom  the  emperor  selected  for  ibis 
delicate  office  was  the  learned  Sepulveda.  Sleidan 
he  condemned  as  a  slanderer;  and  Giovio,  who 
had  taken  the  other  extreme,  and  written  of  him 
with  what  he  called  the  ^^  golden  pen  "  of  history, 
he  no  less  condemned  as  a  flatterer.^  QiarleB 
encouraged  Sepulyeda  to  apply  to  him  for  infarmar 
tion  on  matters  relating  to  his  government.  But 
when  requested  by  the  historian  to  listen  to  what 
he  had  written,  the  emperor  refused.  ^^I  w31 
neither  hear  nor  read,"  he  replied,  "  what  you  have 
said  of  me.  Others  may  do  this,  when  I  am  gone. 
But  if  you  wish  for  information  on  any  point,  I 
shall  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  you."®  A  his- 
tory thus  compiled  was  of  the  nature  of  an  auto* 
biography,  and  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
entitled  to  much  the  same  confidence,  and  open  to 
the  same  objections,  as  that  kind  of  writing.  Se- 
pulveda was  one  of  the  few  who  had  repeated 
access  to  Charles  in  his  retirement  at  Yuste;* 
and  the  monarch  testified  his  regard  for  him,  by 

<^  Fade  Giovio  got  so  little  in  legent  alii  com  ipse  a  vita  diwesHfr- 

return  for  his  honeyed  words,  that  it> ;  tu  siquid  ex  me  scire  capSs, 

his  eyes  were  opened  to  a  new  percunctare,  nee  enim  rospoodeve 

trait  in  the  character  of  Charies,  gravabor."    nnd.,  p.  583. 

whom  he  afterwards  stigmatized  as  ^  Charles,  however  willing  he 

parsimonious.    See  Sepulveda,  De  might  be  to  receive  those  stnngets 

Rebus  Gestis  Caroli  V.,  lib.  XXX.  who  brought  him  news  from  fer- 

p.  5S4.  eign  parts,  was  not  rerj  tskrmaat, 

^  "Haud  mihi  gratom est  kgere  as  the  historian  tells  us,  of  vints  oC 

vel  audire  quss  de  me  scribnntur ;  idle  ceremony.    Ibid.,  p.  Ml. 
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dixe^mg  that  particular  care  be  takea  that  no 
harm  should  come  to  the  historian's  manuscript 
before  it  was  committed  to  the  press,* 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  traits  and 
personal  anecdotes  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
the  man  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  ruled  over 
an  empire  more  vast,  with  an  authority  more 
absolute,  than  any  monarch  since  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  I 
should  have  omitted  to  notice  one  feature  in  his 
character,  the  most  prominent  in  the  line  from 
which  he  was  descended,  at  least  on  the  mother's 
side,  •—  his  bigotry.  But  in  Charles  this  was  less 
conspicuous  than  in  many  others  of  his  house; 
and  while  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  extent  to 
which  his  religious  principles  were  held  in  subor- 
dination by  his  political,  suggests  a  much  closer 
parallel  to  the  policy  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  than  to  that  of  his  son,  Philip 
the  Second,  or  of  his  imbecile  grandson,  Philip  the 
Third- 

But  the  religious  gloom  which  hung  over  Charles's 
mind  took  the  deeper  tinge  of  fanaticism  after  he 
had  withdrawn  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste.  With 
his  dying  words,  as  we  have  seen,  he  bequeathed 
the  Inquisition  as  a  precious  legacy  to  his  son. 
In  like  manner,  he  endeavored  to  cherish  in  the 
Regent  Joanna's  bosom  the  spirit  of  persecution.** 

13  Carta  del  EmperadoralSecre-    diflpuncion  de  podello  faacertam- 

tarioVazquez,9deJulio,1658,MS.    blen  piocurara  de  enfor^anne  en 

tt  «<  St  me  haUara  con  fber^as  7    este  caso  i  tomar  cualquier  trabiyo 
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And  if  it  were  true,  as  his  biographer  assures 
OS,  that  Charles  expressed  a  regret  that  he  had 
respected  the  safe-conduct  of  Luther,®^  the  world 
had  little  reason  to  mourn  that  he  exchanged  the 
sword  and  the  sceptre  for  the  breviary  of  the  friar, 
— the  throne  of  the  Caesars  for  his  monastic  retreat 
among  the  wilds  of  Estremadura. 

pvs  procurar  por  mi  parte  el  re-  gado  i  gaardalle  la  palabra  por  ser 

medio  y  castigo  de  lo  sobre  dicho  la  culpa  del  hereje  contra  otro 

flin  embargo  de  los  que  por  ello  he  mayor  Senor,  que  era  IMos.*  San- 

padescido."    Carta  del  Emperador  doyal,  Hist,  de  Carlos  Y.,  torn.  IL 

i  la  Frincesa,  3  de  Mayo,  1558,  p.  618. 
MS.  See  also  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Garios 

^  ^  To  err^  en  no  matar  a  Lu-  Quinto,  p.  124. 

thero, porque  yo  no  era  obli- 


The  preceding  cbapter  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1851,  a  year 
before  the  appearance  of  Stirling's  **  Cloister  life  of  Charles  the  FiMk," 
which  led  the  way  in  that  brilliant  series  of  works  from  the  pens  of 
Am^d^  Pichot,  Mignet,  and  Gachard,  which  has  made  the  daricest 
recesses  of  Yuste  as  light  as  day.  The  publication  of  these  works  has 
deprived  my  account  of  whatever  novelty  it  might  have  possessed, 
ttnee  it  rests  on  a  similar  basis  with  theirs,  namely,  original  documents  in 
the  Archives  of  Simancas.  Yet  the  important  influence  which  ChaHca 
exerted  over  the  management  of  affairs,  even  in  his  monastic  retreat, 
has  made  it  impossible  to  dispense  with  the  chapter.  On  the  contraiy, 
I  have  profited  by  these  recent  publications  to  make  sundry  additions, 
which  may  readily  be  discovered  by  the  reader,  from  the  references  I 
have  been  careful  to  make  to  the  sources  whence  they  are  derived. 

The  public  has  been  hitherto  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the  re^ 
of  Charies  the  Fifth  to  Robertson, — a  writer  who,  combining  a  tmljr 
philosophical  spirit  with  an  acute  perception  of  character,  is  recom- 
mended, moreover,  by  a  classic  elegance  of  style  which  has  justly  giren 
him  a  preeminence  among  the  historians  of  the  great  emperor.  Bat  in 
his  account  of  the  latter  days  of  Charles,  Robertson  mainly  relies  on 
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oommonplace  authorities,  whose  infermadon,  gathered  at  second  han^ 
is  Ikt  from  being  truitwortliy , — as  is  proved  by  the  coniradictoiy  tenor 
ai  such  authentic  documents  as  the  letters  of  Charles  himself,  with 
those  of  his  own  followers,  and  the  narratives  of  the  brotherhood  of 
Yuste.  These  documents  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  fbund  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas,  where,  in  Robertson's  time,  they  were  goaidedi 
with  the  vi^lance  of  a  Turkish  harem,  against  all  intrusion  of  native 
as  well  as  foreigner.  It  was  not  imtil  very  reoendy,  in  1844,  that  the 
more  liberal  disposition  of  the  government  allowed  the  gates  to  be  nn* 
barred  which  had  been  dosed  for  centuries;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  student  might  be  seen  toiling  in  the  dusfy  alcoves  of  Siman* 
cas,  and  busily  exploring  the  long-buried  memorials  of  the  past  It 
was  at  this  period  that  my  friend,  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  having 
obtained  authority  from  the  government,  passed  some  weeks  at  SimaA- 
caa  in  collecting  materials,  some  of  which  have  formed  the  groundwork 
of  the  preceding  chapter. 

While  the  manuscripts  of  Simancas  were  thus  hidden  from  the  worid, 
a  learned  keeper  of  the  archives,  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  discontented 
with  the  unworthy  view  which  had  been  given  of  the  latter  days  e< 
Charles  the  flflh,  had  profited  by  the  materials  which  lay  around  himy 
to  exhibit  his  life  at  Yuste  in  a  new  and  more  authentic  light  To  the 
volume  which  he  compiled  for  this  purpose  he  gave  the  title  of  *'i2eftro, 
EtUmeiay  y  Muerte  del  Emperador  Carlos  Quinio  en  el  Monagterio  d$ 
Jittte."  The  work,  the  principal  value  of  which  oonsistB  in  the  copious 
extracts  with  which  it  is  furnished  from  the  correspondence  of  Charles 
and  his  household,  was  suffered  by  the  author  to  remain  in  man»> 
script ;  and,  at  his  death,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  whe 
prepared  a  sunomary  of  its  contents,  and  endeavored  to  dispose  of  tha 
volume  at  a  price  so  exorbitant  that  it  remained  for  many  years  without 
a  purchaser.  It  was  finally  bought  by  the  French  government  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price, — for  four  thousand  francs.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  it  should  have  even  brought  this  sum,  since  the  time  of  the  sale 
was  that  in  which  the  now  arrangements  were  made  for  £^ving  admia- 
sbn  to  the  archives  that  contained  the  original  documents  on  which 
the  Gonzales  MS.  was  founded.  The  work  thus  bought  by  the  French 
government  was  transferred  to  the  Archives  des  Affaires  l^trang^res,  then 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Mignet  The  manuscript  could  not  be  in  bet- 
ter hands  than  those  of  a  scholar  who  has  so  successfully  carried  the 
torch  of  criticism  into  some  of  the  darkest  passages  of  Spanish  history. 
His  occupations,  however,  took  him  in  another  direction ;  and  for  eight 
years  the  Gonzalez  MS.  remained  as  completely  hidden  finom  the  worid 
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in  the  Parisian  archiyes  as  it  had  been  in  those  of  Simancas.  When, 
at  length,  it  was  applied  to  the  historical  uses  for  which  it  had  been 
intended,  it  was  through  the  agency,  not  of  a  French,  but  of  a  British 
writer.  This  was  Mr.  Stiriing,  the  author  of  the  ^  Annals  of  the  Artiits 
of  Spain," — a  work  honorable  to  its  author  for  the  fiunillarity  it  shows, 
not  only  with  the  state  of  the  arts  in  that  country,  but  also  with  its  lit- 
erature. 

Mr.  Stirling,  during  a  visit  to  the  Peninsula,  in  1849,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Yuste ;  and  the  traditions  and  hoary  reminiscences  gathered 
round  the  spot  left  such  an  impression  on  the  traveller's  mind,  that, 
on  his  return  to  Eng^d,  he  made  them  the  subject  of  two  elaborate 
papers  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  in  the  numbers  for  April  and  May,  1851. 
Although  these  spirited  essays  rested  wholly  on  printed  works,  which 
had  long  been  accessible  to  the  scholar,  they  were  found  to  contain 
many  new  and  highly  interesting  details ;  showing  how  superficially 
Mr.  Stirling's  predecessors  had  examined  the  records  oi  the  emperor^s 
residence  at  Yuste.  Still,  in  his  account  the  author  had  omitted  the 
most  important  feature  of  Charles's  monastic  life,  —  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  on  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  to  be 
gathered  from  the  manuscripts  of  Simancas. 

Mr.  Stirling,  who  through  that  inexhaustible  repository,  the  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Gon- 
salez  MS.,  was,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essays,  ignorant  of  its  ftte. 
On  learning,  afterwards,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  he  visited  Paris, 
and,  having  obtained  access  to  the  volume,  so  far  profited  by  its  con- 
tents as  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a  separate  work,  which  he  entitled 
<<  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth."  It  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  scholars,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  was  received,  in  short,  with  an  avidity  which  showed  both 
the  importance  attached  to  the  developments  the  author  had  made, 
and  the  attractive  form  in  which  he  had  presented  them  to  the  reader. 

The  Parisian  scholars  were  now  stimulated  to  turn  to  account  &e 
treasure  which  had  remained  so  long  neglected  on  their  shelves.  In 
1854,  less  than  two  years  afticr  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stiriing*s  book, 
M.  Am^^  Pichot  published  his  ^^Chronique  de  CharieS'Qmnt*  a  work 
which,  &r  from  being  confined  to  the  latter  days  of  the  emperor,  covers 
the  whole  range  of  his  biography,  presenting  a  large  amount  of  infbnouir 
tion  in  regard  to  his  personal  habits,  as  well  as  to  the  interior  organiza- 
tion of  his  government,  and  the  policy  which  directed  it.  The  whole 
is  enriched,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  historical  incidents,  which 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  subsidiary  than  essential  to  the  condaci  of 
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tiie  namtiTe,  which  is  enliTened  by  much  ingenioiu  criticiflm  on  the 
ttite  of  nuuinen,  arts,  and  moral  culture  of  the  period. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  that  M.  Gachard, 
whom  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  as  having  been  commissioned  by  the 
Belgian  government  to  make  extensive  researches  in  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  in  the 
fint  volume  of  his  **  Beircale  et  Mart  de  CharUs-QtmU."  It  is  devoted  to 
the  letters  of  the  emperor  and  his  household,  which  fonns  the  staple  of 
the  Gonzalez  MS. ;  thus  placing  at  the  disposition  of  the  future  biog- 
rapher of  Charles  the  original  materials  with  which  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  his  latter  days. 

Lastly  came  the  work,  long  expected,  of  M.  Ifignet,  ^^Chades-Quvnl; 
son  Abdicalion,  son  SiJoWf  et  sa  Mart  au  Manastire  de  Yuste,"  It  was 
the  reproduction,  in  a  more  extended  and  elaborate  form,  of  a  series  of 
papers,  the  first  of  which  appeared  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  book.  In  this  work  the  French  author  takes  the  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  his  subject  so  characteristic  of  his  genius.  The 
difficult  and  debatable  points  he  discusses  with  acuteness  and  precision ; 
and  the  whole  story  of  Charies's  monastic  life  he  presents  in  so  lumi- 
nous an  aspect  to  the  reader  as  leaves  nothing  ftirther  to  be  denred. 

Hie  critic  may  take  some  interest  in  comparing  the  different  man- 
ners in  which  the  several  writers  have  dealt  with  the  subject,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  or  the  bent  of  his  genius.  Thus  through  Stir- 
ling's more  free  and  &miliar  narrative  there  runs  a  pleasant  vein  of 
humor,  with  piquancy  enough  to  give  it  a  relish,  showing  the  author's 
sensibility  to  the  ludicrous,  for  which  Chailes's  stangy  habits,  and  ex- 
cessive love  of  g6od  cheer,  even  in  the  convent,  furnish  frequent 


Quite  a  different  conception  is  formed  by  Mignet  of  the  emperor^s 
character,  which  he  has  cast  in  the  true  heroic  mould,  not  deigning  to 
recognize  a  single  defect,  however  slight,  which  may  at  all  impair  the 
nuyesty  of  the  proportions.  Finally,  Am^dde  Fichot,  instead  of  the 
classical,  may  be  said  to  have  conformed  to  the  romantic  school  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  subject,  indulging  in  various  picturesque  episodes, 
which  he  has,  however,  combined  so  successfully  with  the  main  body  of 
the  narrative  as  not  to  impair  the  unity  of  interest  * 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  emi- 
nent writers  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  the  effect  of  their  labors 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  make  that  the  plainest  which  was  before  the 
'» obscure  portion  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 


BOOK  II. 
CHAPTER    I. 

VIEW  OF  THE  NETHEBHODS. 

CSril  Institations. — Commercial  Proflperity. — Character  of  the  Fec^ic^  • 
—  Protestant  Doctrinefl. — Persecutioii  by  Charles  the  FifUi.  , 

We  have  now  come  to  that  portion  of  the 
narrative  which  seems  to  he  rather  in  the  nature 
of  an  episode,  than  part  and  parcel  of  our  history ; 
though  from  its  magnitude  and  importance  it  is 
better  entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  independent 
history  by  itself.  This  is  the  War  of  the  Nether- 
lands; opening  the  way  to  that  gieat  series  of 
revolutions,  the  most  splendid  example  of  whidi 
is  furnished  by  our  own  happy  land.  Before  en- 
tering on  this  vast  theme,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a 
brief  view  of  the  country  which  forms  the  subject 
of  it 

At  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Nether- 
lands, or  Flanders,  as  the  country  was  then  usually 
called,*  comprehended  seventeen   provinces,  occu- 

1  <<  Yocator  qnoque  synechdo-    pam,  Flandrim  idqne  ob  ejus  Pro- 
chice,  per  universam  ferme  Euro-    vincin  jMtentiam  atque  qtlewkh 


i 
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pying  much  the  .same  territory,  but  somewhat 
abridged,  with  that  included  in  the  present  king* 
doms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.'  These  provinces, 
imder  the  various  denominations  of  duchies,  coun- 
and  lordships,  formed  anciently  so  many 
,te  states,  each  under  the  rule  of  its  re» 
ve  prince.  Even  when  two  or  three  of 
as  sometunes  happened,  were  brought  to* 
ther  under  one  sceptre,  each  still  maintained 
its  ovm  independent  existence.  In  their  insti- 
tutions these  states  bore  great  resemblance  to 
another,  and  especially  in  the  extent  of  the 
unities  conceded  to  the  citizens  as  compared 
those  enjoyed  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
ChristendouL  No  tax  could  be  imposed,  with- 
out the  consent  of  an  assembly  consisting  of  the 
^^^SYj  the  nobles,  and  .the  representatives  of  the 
towns.  No  foreigner  was  eligible  to  office,  and 
the  native  of  one  province  was  regarded  as  a 
foreigner  by  every  other.  These  were  insisted 
on  as  inalienable  rights,  although  in  later  times 


ram:  quamTU  sint,  qui  contendant,  oris  GeimanifB  Descriptio,  (Amate- 

Tocabulum  ip8um  Flaadria,  k  fr&-  lodami,  1653,)  p.  6. 

qaenti  exterorom  in  ea  quondam  9  These    provinces    were    the 

JhnDTincia  mercatorum  commercio,  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limbuig,  Lux- 

deriralum,  atque  inde  in  omnes  embouig,  and  Gueldres;  the  ooun 

partes  diffosum ;  tiii  rursus,  quod  ties  of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanden, 

hnc  ipsa  Flandria,  strictius  sumta,  Namur,  Zutphen,    Holland,    and 

QalliB,  Anglis,  ffispanis,  atque  Italis  Zealand ;  the  margraviate  of  Ant^ 

at  Yicinior,  ideoque  et  notior  si-  werp ;  and  the  lordships  of  Fries- 

mnl  et  celebrior,  totam  Belgiam  land,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 

eo  nomine  inctigitatam  porfaibent"  and  Gnmingen. 
Guiociardini,  BelgicsB,  aive  Infet^ 
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none  were  more   frequently  disregarded   bj  the 
rulers.* 

The  condition  of  the  commons  in  the  Netiier- 
landsy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  &r  in  advaace 
of  what  it  was  in  most  other  European  countiiai  at 
the  same  period.  For  this  they  were  indebted  to 
the  character  of  the  people,  or  rather  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  formed  that  character. 
Occupying  a  soil  which  had  been  redeemed  with 
infinite  toil  and  perseverance  from  the  waters,  their 
life  was  passed  in  perpetual  struggle  with  the 
elements.  They  were  early  £uniliarized  to  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean.  The  Flemish  mariner  was 
distinguished  for  the  intrepid  spirit  with  which 
he  pushed  his  voyages  into  distant  and  unknown 
seas.  An  extended  commerce  opened  to  him  a 
wide  range  of  observation  and  experience ;  and  to 
the  bold  and  hardy  chajracter  of  the  ancient  Nether- 
lander was  added  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  with  such 
enlarged  and  liberal  views  as  fitted  him  for  taking 

3  Baanage,  Annales  dee  FA>yin-  gravati  senza  che  mai  fiiceiBe  akun 

ces-Unies,  ayec  la  Description  His-  resentimento  forte  piii  de  Thonesto. 

torique   de    leur   Gouvemement,  Ma  coA  come  in  questa  parte  sem- 

(La  Haye,  1719,)  torn.  I.  p.  3. —  pre  hanno mofltrato  lasuaprontesza 

Guicciardini,  Belgicie  Deacriptio,  coal  sono  stati  dun  et  difficili,  che 

p.  81  et  seq.  ponto  le  fossero  sminuiti   li  loro 

The  Venetian  minister  Tlepolo  privilegii  et  autoritk,  n^  ehe  Be  i 

warmly  commends  the  loyalty  of  lore  stati  s'  introdueessero  nuove 

these  people  to  their  princes,  not  leggi,  et  nuove  ordini  ad  instanlaa 

to  be  shaken  so  long  as  their  con-  massime,  et  perricordo  di  gcmte 

stitutional  privileges  were  respect-  stranienu"     Belatione   di  M.   A. 

ed.    "Sempre  si  le  sono  mostrati  Tiepolo,    ritomato    Ambasciatore 

quei  Popoli  molto  affettionati,  et  dal  Ser^  iU  CattoUco,  1567,  MS. 
amorevoli  contentandosi  de  esser 
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part  in  die  great  concerns  of  the  community. 
Villages  and  towns  grew  up  rapidly.  Wealth 
flowed  in  &om  this  commercial  activity,  and  the 
assistance  which  these  little  communities  were  thus 
enabled  to  afford  their  princes  drew  firom  the  latter 
the  concession  of  important  political  privileges, 
which  established  the  independence  of  the  citizen. 

The  tendency  of  thiogs,  however,  was  still  to 
maintain  the  distinct  individuality  of  the  provinces, 
rather  than  to  unite  them  into  a  common  political 
body.  They  were  peopled  by  different  races,  speak- 
ing different  languages.  In  some  of  the  provinces 
French  was  spoken,  in  others  a  dialect  of  the  Ger- 
man. Their  position,  moreover,  had  often  brought 
these  petty  states  into  rivalry,  and  sometimes  into 
open  war,  with  one  another.  The  effects  of  these 
feads  continued  after  the  causes  of  them  had 
passed  away;  and  mutual  animosities  still  lin- 
gered in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants,  operating 
as  a  permanent  source  of  disunion. 

From  these  causes,  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
provinces  had  been  brought  together  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  ducal  house  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  was  found  impossible  to  fuse 
them  into  one  nation.  Even  Charles  the  Fifth, 
with  aU  his  power  and  personal  influence,  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  task.^  He  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  idea  of  consolidating  the  differ- 
ent states  into  one  monarchy,  and  to  content  him- 

^  Basnage,  Annalcs  des  ProvinceB-Umes,  tcnm.  I.  p.  8. 
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self  with  the  position  —  not  too  grateful  to  a 
Spanish  despot  —  of  head  of  a  repuhlic,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  a  confederacy  of  re- 
publics. 

There  was,  however,  some  approach  made  to  a 
national  unity  in  the  institution  which  grew  up 
after  the  states  were  brought  together  under  one 
sceptre.  Thus,  while  each  of  the  provinces  main* 
tained  its  own  courts  of  justice,  there  was  a  su- 
preme tribunal  established  at  Mechlin,  with  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  all  the  provincial  tribunals. 
In  like  manner,  while  each  state  had  its  own 
legislative  assembly,  there  were  the  states-general, 
consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  towns,  from  each  of  the  prov- 
inces. In  this  assembly  —  but  rarely  convened — 
were  discussed  the  great  questions  having  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  But  the 
assembly  was  vested  with  no  legislative  authority. 
It  could  go  no  further  than  to  present  petitions  to 
the  sovereign  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It  pos- 
sessed no  right  beyond  the  right  of  remonstrance. 
Even  in  questions  of  taxation,  no  subsidy  could  be 
settled  in  that  body,  without  the  express  sanction 
of  each  of  the  provincial  legislatures.  Such  a  form 
of  government,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  altogether 
too  cumbrous  in  its  operations  for  efficient  execu- 
tive movement.  It  was  by  no  means  favorable  to 
the  promptness  and  energy  demanded  for  military 
enterprise.  But  it  was  a  government  which,  how- 
ever ill  suited  in   this  respect  to  the  temper  of 
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Charles  the  Fifth,  was  well  suited  to  the  genius  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  their  circumstances,  which 
demanded  peace.  They  had  no  ambition  for  for- 
eign conquest  By  the  arts  of  peace  they  had 
risen  to  this  unprecedented  pitch  of  prosperity, 
and  by  peace  alone,  not  by  war,  could  they  hope 
to  maintain  it 

But  under  the  long  rule  of  the  Burgundian 
princes,  and  still  more  under  that  of  Charles  the 
Fifdi,  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  those  circumstances,  which  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  were  gradually  compelling  the  popular, 
or  rather  the  feudal  element,  to  give  way  to  the 
spirit  of  centralization.  Thus  in  time  the  sove- 
reign claimed  the  right  of  nominating  all  the 
higher  clergy.  In  some  instances  he  appointed 
the  judges  of  the  provincial  courts ;  and  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  Mechlin  was  so  far  dependent  on 
his  authority,  that  all  the  judges  were  named  and 
their  salaries  paid  by  the  crown.  The  sovereign's 
authority  was  even  stretched  so  far  as  to  interfere 
not  unfrequently  with  the  rights  exercised  by  the 
citizens  in  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates,  — 
rights  that  should  have  been  cherished  by  them  as 
of  the  last  importance.  As  for  the  nobles,  we  can- 
not over-estimate  the  ascendency  which  the  master 
of  an  empire  like  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth  must 
have  obtained  over  men  to  whom  he  could  open 
8uch  boundless  prospects  in  the  career  of  ambition.' 

*  nid.,  loc.  cit  —  BenttTO^^  Gneira  di  F!Mkdn>  (Milaao,  1806,) 
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But  the  personal  character  and  the  peculiar 
position  of  Charles  tended  still  further  to  enlai^ 
the  royal  authority.  He  was  a  Fleming  by  birUL 
He  had  all  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a  Fleming. 
His  early  days  had  been  passed  in  Flanders,  and  he 
loved  to  return  to  his  native  land  as  often  as  his 
busy  life  would  permit  him,  and  to  seek  in  the  free 
and  joyous  society  of  the  Flemish  capitals  some 
relief  from  the  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  Castilian 
court  This  preference  of  their  lord  was  repaid  by 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  with  feelings  of 
loyal  devotion. 

But  they  had  reason  for  feelings  of  deeper  grati- 
tude  in  the  substantial  benefits  which  the  &vor 
of  Charles  secured  to  them.  It  was  for  Flemings 
that  the  highest  posts  even  in  Spain  wei^  re- 
served, and  the  marked  preference  thus  shown  by 
the  emperor  to ,  his  countrymen  vras  one  great 
source  of  the  troubles  in  Castile.  The  soldiers 
of  the  Netherlands  accompanied  Charles  on  his 
military  expeditions,  and  their  cavalry  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  appointed  and  best 
disciplined  in  the  imperial  army.  The  vast  extent 
of  his  possessions,  spreading  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  offered  a  boundless  range  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  every- 
where admitted  on  the    most  favorable   footing. 


p.  9  et  seq. — Ranke,  Spamsh  Em-  ticiilar  Acts  that  iUostnte   moft 

pire,  p.  79.  forcibl^r  the  domestic  policj  of  tka 

Hie  last  -writer,  with  his  usual  Nethcriands   under    Charies   the 

disoemment,  has  selected  the  par-  FifUL 
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Notwithstanding  his  occasional  acts  of  violence  and 
extortion,  Charles  was  too  sagadons  not  to  foster 
the  material  interests  of  a  country  which  contrib- 
uted so  essentially  to  his  own  resources.  Under 
his  protecting  policy,  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  Flemings  found  ample  scope  in  the  yarious 
departments  of  husbandry,  manufsictures,  and  trade. 
The  country  was  as  thickly  studded  with  large  towns 
as  other  countries  were  with  villages.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  computed  to  con- 
tain above  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  and  more 
than  six  thousand  three  hundred  towns  of  a  smaller 
size.*  These  towns  were  not  the  resort  of  monks 
and  mendicants,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
but  they  swarmed  with  a  busy,  laborious  population. 
No  man  ate  the  bread  of  idleness  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. At  the  period  with  which  we  are  occu- 
pied Ghent  counted  70,000  inhabitants,  Brussels 
75,000,  and  Antwerp  100,000.  This  was  at  a 
period  when  London  itself  contained  but  160,000.^ 
The  country,  fertilized  by  its  countless  canals 
and  sluices,  exhibited  everywhere  that  minute  and 


•  "  IJiheB  in  ea  rive  nKBnibns  ^  Guicciardini,  Belgica  Descrip- 

dauBSB,  rive  claiisis   magnitudine  tio,  p.  207  et  aeq. 

propemodum  pares,  supra  trecen-  The  geographer  gives    us  the 

tas  et  qninquaginta    censeantur ;  population  of  several  of  the  most 

pagi  verb  majores  ultra  sex  miUia  oonriderable  capitals  in  Europe  in 

ac  trecentos  numerentur,  ut  nihil  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

de  minoribus  vicis  arcibusque  lo-  tury.    That  of  Paris,  amounting  to 

qiiar,  quibus  supra  omnem  nume-  800,000,  seems  to  have  much  ex- 

rom  conritus  est  Bdgicus  ager."  ceeded  that  of  every  other  great 

Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L  city  except  Moscow, 
p.  82. 
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patient  coltivatioii  wMch  distrngulBlies  it  at  the 
pzesent  day,  but  which  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  no  parallel  but  in  the  lands 
tilled  by  the  Moorish  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Spain.  The  ingenious  spirit  of  the  people  was 
shown  in  their  dexterity  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  in  the  talent  for  inv^ition  which  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  a  people  accustomed  firom  infancy 
to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  faculties.  The 
processes  for  simplifying  labor  were  carried  so  fiur, 
that  children,  as  we  ate  assured,  b^^an,  at  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  to  earn  a  livelihood.^  Each  of  (he 
principal  cities  became  noted  for  its  excellence  in 
some  branch  or  other  of  manu&cture.  lille  was 
known  for  its  woollen  cloths,  Brussels  for  its  tapestry 
and  carpets,  Valenciennes  for  its  camlets,  while  the 
towns  of  Holland  and  Zealand  furnished  a  simpler 
staple  in  the  form  of  cheese,  butter,  and  salted  fish.* 
These  various  commodities  were  exhibited  at  the 
great  fairs  held  twice  a  year,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
days  each,  at  Antwerp,  whidi  were  thronged  by 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 


8  ^  Atque  hinc  adeo  fit,  at  isti  Hie  aabaasador  does  not  be»- 

opera  sua  ea  dexteritate,  ftcilitate,  itate  to  compare  Astwefp,  for  tiie 

ordineqixe  di^Mnant,  ut  et  parvuli,  extent  of  its  commerce,  to  his  omi 

ac  quadriennes  modo  aut  quin-  proud  eity  of  Yenice.    *^  Asfttm 


quennes  eorum  filioU,  victum  illioo    oorrifponde  dt  mercantia  1 

flibi  incipiant  quKrere."*    Guicciar-    a  Venetia,  Lavania  di  flCadio  a 


dini,  Belgicse  Descriptio,  p.  55.  Fadova,  Ckuite  per  gmdeani  a 

9  Relatione  diM.CaTalk>toxnalo  Venma,  BnoioUis  par  9  «to  a 

Ambasciatore  dal  Imperatore,  1 551 ,  Breada." 
MS. 
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Hemings  imported  great  quantities  of  wool  from 
England,  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  at  home. 
But  Flemish  emigrants  had  carried  that  manu- 
facture to  England;  and  in  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second  the  cloths  themselves  were  imported  from 
the  latter  coimtry  to  the  amount  of  above  five  mil- 
lions of  crowns  annually,  and  exchanged  for  the 
domestic  products  of  the  Netherlands.^^  This 
single  item  of  trade  with  one  of  their  neigh- 
bors may  suggest  some  notion  of  the  extent  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries  at  this  pe- 
riod. 

But  in  truth  the  commerce  of  the  country 
stretched  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  trained  from 
early  youth  to  battle  with  the  waves,  found  their 
true  element  on  the  ocean.  '^  As  much  as  Nature," 
says  an  enthusiastic  writer,  "restricted  their  do- 
mam  on  the  land,  so  much  the  more  did  they 
extend  their  empire  on  the  deep." "  Their  fleets 
were  to  be  found  on  every  sea.  In  the  Euxine  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  they  were  rivals  of  the  Vene- 
tian and  the  Genoese,  and  they  contended  with  the 

i<^'*IJqaidoenim  constat,  eornm,  U  (^QtuB  Ter^  ignota  marium 

anno  annum  pensante,  et  carisseifl  litora,   qu^YO    deainentis    mnndi 

alibqae  panniculis  ad  integros  pan-  oras  scratata  non  est  Belgamm 

no8  reductis,  ducenta  et  amplins  nantica?     Nimirum  qnantb  illos 

miQiaannaatim  nobis  distriboi,  quo-  natura  intra  fines  term  contiae- 

ram  singoli  minimum  aestimentor  tiores  inclnsit,  tant6  ampliores  ipa 

vicenis  quinis  sentatis,  ita  ut  in  sibi    apeniere     oceani    caD4>08.'' 

qiunqne  et  amplius  milliones  ratio  Strada,  De  BeUo  Belgicoy  1i^.  T 

tandran  excrescat"    Goicciardini,  p.  82. 
Belgicss  Descriptio,  p.  244. 
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English,  and  even  with  the  Spaniards,  for  supeai- 
ority  on  the  ^* narrow  seas"  and  the  great  ocean. 

The  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  country 
from  this  extended  trade  was  soon  shown  in  the 
crowded  population  of  its  provinces  and  the  splea 
dor  of  their  capitals*  At  the  head  of  these  stood 
the  city  of  Antwerp,  which  occupied  the  place  in 
the  sixteenth  century  that  Bruges  had  occu{Nied 
in  the  fifteenth,  as  the  commercial  metropolis  oi 
the  Netherlands.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  yessels 
might  often  he  seen  at  the  same  time  taking  in 
their  cargoes  at  her  quays.^  Two  thousand  loaded 
wagons  from  the  neighboring  countries  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Lorraine  daily  passed  through  her 
gates ; "  alid  a  greater  number  of  vessels,  freighted 
with  merchandise  from  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  were  to  be  seen  floating  at  the  same  time  on 
the  waters  of  the  Scheldt^ 

The  city,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Brabant, 
was  distinguished  by  certain  political  privileges, 
which  commended  it  as  a  place  of  resid^ice  even 
to  foreigners.  Women  of  the  other  provinces,  it 
is  said,  when  the  time  of  their  confinement  drew 
near,  would  come  to  Brabant,  that  their  o&pring 
might  claim  the  franchises  of  this  favored  portion 
of  the  Netherlands.^    So  jealous  were  the  people  of 

^  Schiller,  Ab&ll  der  Nieder-        l^  *<  In  quoram  (BntbantiDonim) 

lande,  (Stattgart,  1888,)  p.  44.  •  Ptovinciam  Mnmua  tramfem  n 

13  Ibid.,  ubi  supra.  salitas  e  Ticinis  locis  paritnrM  on- 

14  Bui^n,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Heres,  ut  Brabantinas  immumtates 
Gresham,  (London,  1889,)  vol.  I.  filiis  eo  solo  genitis  acquisreut, 
p*  72.  crederes  ab  agricolis  elip  plaatariiit 
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tiiiis  proTinoe  of  their  liberties,  tiliat  in  their  oatii 
of  allegiance  to  tiheir  soTereign,  on  his  accession,  it 
was  provided  that  this  allegiance  might  lawfully  be 
withheld  whenever  he  ceased  to  respect  their  privi* 


Under  tiie  shelter  of  its  municipal  rights,  for- 
eigners settled  in  great  numbers  in  Antwerp.  The 
Eoglish  established  a  factory  there.  There  was 
also  a  Portuguese  company,  an  Italian  company, 
a  company  of  merchaats  from  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and,  lastly,  a  Turkish  company,  which  took  up  its 
residence  there  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  trade 
with  the  Levant  A  great  traffic  was  carried  on 
in  bills  of  exchange.  Antwerp,  in  short,  became 
the  banking-house  of  Europe ;  and  capitalists,  the 
Bothschilds  of  their  day,  whose  dealings  were  with 
sovereign  princes,  fixed  their  abode  in  Antwerp, 
which  was  to  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  sixte^ith 
century  what  London  is  in  the  nineteenth,  —  the 
great  heart  of  commercial  circulation.^^ 

In  1531,  the  public  Exchange  was  erected,  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  at  that  time  anywhere  to 
be  seen.  The  city,  indeed,  was  filled  with  stately 
edifices,  the  largest  of  which,  the  great  cathedral, 
having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Exchange,  was  rebuilt,  and  still  re- 


in quibns  enatsB  arbiuciibB,  primo-       ^  Qistoire  des  FroYinoe^-Uniei 

que  illo  teme  ydat  ab  ubere  lac-  des  Pais-Bas,  (La  Haje,  1704,) 

tentes,  alid  dein  Mcnm  auferant  torn.  I.  p.  88. 
dotes  hospitalis  soli."    Strada,  De       i?  Guicciardim,    Belgic»    Be- 

Bdlo  Belgi<x),  lib.  11.  p.  61.  scriptio,  p.  225  et  seq. 
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mains  a  noble  specimen  of  the  architectural  science 
of  the  time.  Another  age  was  to  see  the  walls  of 
the  same  cathedral  adorned  with  those  exquisite 
productions  of  Rubens  and  his  disciples,  which 
raised  the  Flemish  school  to  a  level  with  the  great 
Italian  masters. 

The  rapidly  increasing  opulence  of  the  city 
was  visible  in  the  luxurious  accommodations  and 
sumptuous  way  of  living  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
merchants  of  Antwerp  rivalled  the  nobles  of  other 
lands  in  the  splendor  of  their  dress  and  domes- 
tic establishments.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
showed  itself  in  the  middle  classes ;  and  even  in 
those  of  himibler  condition,  there  was  a  comfort 
approaching  to  luxury  ia  their  households,  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  Italian  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  commends  the  scrupulous 
regard  to  order  and  cleanliness  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  dwellings,  and  expresses  his 
admiration,  not  only  of  the  careful  attention  given 
by  the  women  to  their  domestic  duties,  but  also  of 
their  siagular  capacity  for  conducting  those  busi- 
ness affairs  usually  reserved  for  the  other  sex. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Holland^  But 
this  freedom  of  intercourse  was  no  disparagement 
to  their  feminine  qualities.  The  liberty  they  as- 
sumed did  not  degenerate  into  license;  and  he 
concludes  his  animated  portraiture  of  these  Flemish 

^  <<  Ut  in  multb  terrsD  ProTin-    tuarum  coram  uxoribofl  iepe  re- 
eiis,  Hollandia  nominatun   atqiie    linqaaat"    Uxd.,  p.  58. 
Zelandia,  Yiri  omnitim  fere  renim 
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matrons  by  pranouncing  thrai  as  discreet  as  they 
were  beautiful. 

The  humbler  classes,  in  so  abject  a  condition 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  at  that  day,  felt  the 
good  effects  of  this  general  progress  in  comfort 
and  dyilization.  It  was  rare  to  find  one,  we 
ire  told,  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  of  grammar;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  peasant  who  could  not  both  read  and 
write;'* — this  at  a  time  when  to  read  and  write 
were  accomplishments  not  always  possessed,  in 
other  countries,  by  those  even  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life. 

It  was  not  possible  that  a  people  so  well  ad- 
.  vanced  in  the  elements  of  civilization  should  long 
remain  insensible  to  the  great  religious  reform 
which,  having  risen  on  their  borders,  was  now 
rapidly  spreading  over  Christendom.  Besides  the 
contiguity  of  the  Netherlands  to  Germany,  their 
commerce  with  other  countries  had  introduced 
them  to  Protestantism  as  it  existed  there.  The 
foreign  residents,  and  the  Swiss  and  German  mer- 
cenaries quartered  in  the  provinces,  had  imported 
along  with  them  these  same  principles  of  the 
Beformation ;  and  lastly,  the  Flemish  nobles,  who, 
at  that  time,  were  much  in  the  fashion  of  going 


19  «  Majori   gentu   parti    nota  markable  ftct,  had  ample  oppor- 

Grammaticn  rudimenta,  et  vel  ipo  tanity  for  ascertaining  the  troth  of 

etiam  mstici  legendi  scribendique  it,  since,  though  an  Italian  by  birth, 

periti  sunt."    Ibid.,  p.  58.  he  resided  in  the  Netherlands  for 

Guicciardini,  who  states  this  re-  forty  years  or  more. 
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abroad  to  study  in  Geneva,  retained  from  that 
strong-hold  of  Calvin  well  fortified  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  great  Beformer.^  Thus  tiote  seeds  of 
the  Seformation,  whether  in  the  Lutheran  or  the 
Oalvinistic  form,  were  scattered  wide  over  the  land, 
and  took  root  in  a  congenial  soil.  The  phlegm 
matic  temperament  of  the  northern  ptovinces,  es- 
pecially, disposed  them  to  recdve  a  religion  whidi 
addressed  itself  so  exclusively  to  the  reason,  while 
they  were  less  open  to  the  influences  of  Cathdi- 
dsm,  which,  with  its  gorgeous  accessories,  ap* 
pealing  to  the  passions,  is  better  suited  to  the 
lively  sensibilities  and  kindling  imaginations  of 
the  south. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Charles  Hie  FifUi 
coidd  long  remain  insensible  to  this  alarming  de- 
fection of  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands;  nor 
that  the  man  whose  life  was  passed  in  battling 
with  the  Lutherans  of  Grermany  could  patiently 
submit  to  see  their  detested  heresy  taking  root  in 
his  own  dominions.  He  dreaded  this  innovation 
no  less  in  a  temporal  than  in  a  spiritual  view. 
Experience  had  shown  that  freedom  of  speculation 
in  affairs  of  religion  naturally  led  to  free  inquiry 
into  political  abuses ;  that  the  work  of  the  reformer 
was  never  accomplished  so  long  as  anything  re- 
mained to  reform,  in  state  as  well  as  in  church. 


»  Schiller,  Abfall  der  Nidder*  Groen  Van  Prinsterer,  Aitbrras 

lande,  p.  5S. — Vandervynckt,  His-  on  Correspondance  Inidite  d«  la 

toire  des  Troubles  des  F^ys-Bas,  Ifaison  d'Oimnge-Naasan,  (Leide» 

(Bmzelles,  1822,)  torn.  11.  p.  6.—  1841,)  torn.  I.  p.  164* 
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Charles,  with  the  instuiGt  of  Spaxush  deBpotism, 
sought  a  lemedy  in  one  of  those  acts  of  arbitrary 
power  in  which  he  indulged  without  scrapie  when 
the  occasion  called  for  them. 

In  March,  1520,  he  published  the  first  of  his 
haifoarous  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  the  new 
fidth.  It  was  followed  by  several  others  of  the 
same  tenor,  repeated  at  intervals  throughout  his 
reagn.  The  last  appeared  in  September,  1550.*^ 
As  this  m  a  manner  suspended  those  that  had  pie- 
ceded  it,  to  which,  however,  it  substantially  con- 
formed, and  as  it  became  the  basis  of  Philip's  sub- 
sequent l^islation,  it  will  be  well  to  recite  its  chief 
provisions. 

By  this  edict,  or  ^*  placard,"  as  it  was  called,  it 
was  ordained  that  all  who  were  convicted  of  heresy 
should  suffer  death  ^^  by  fire,  by  the  pit,  or  by  the 
sword";"  in  other  words,  should  be  burned  alive,  be 
buried  alive,  or  be  beheaded.  These  terrible  pen- 
alties were  incurred  by  all  who  dealt  in  heretical 
books,  or  copied  or  bought  them,  by  aU  who  held 
or  attended  conventicles,  by  all  who  disputed  on  the 
Scriptures  in  public  or  private,  by  all  who  preached 
or  defended  the  doctrines  of  reform.  Informers 
were  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  one  half  of  the 
confiscated  estate  of  the  heretia     No  suspected 


n  Th»  whole  nimiber  of  <'pl»*  VkyihBtm,  (Bnixellei,  1848,)  ton. 

cwJb'iflBoedbjChAriMtbeFSaii  I.  pp.  105, 106. 

mounted  to  eleven.   Seethedatea  ^  ^  1a  fer,  U  fine,  et  Is  foit." 

m  Gachard,  Correspondence   de  nnd.,  nbi  supra. 
FbDippe  H  sor  les  AfTaires  des 


I 
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person  was  allowed  to  make  any  donation,  or  sdl 
any  of  his  effects,  or  dispose  of  them  by  wilL 
Finally,  the  courts  were  instructed  to  grant  no 
remission  or  mitigation  of  punishment  under  the 
&llacioud  idea  of  mercy  to  the  convicted  party,  and 
it  was  made  penal  for  the  fiiends  of  the  accused  to 
solicit  such  indulgence  on  his  behalf.* 

The  more  thoroughly  to  enforce  these  edicts, 
Charles  took  a  hint  from  the  terrible  tribunal 
with  which  he  was  familiar  in  Spain,  —  the  In- 
quisition. He  obtained  a  bull  from  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, Adrian  the  Sixth,  appointing  an  inquisitor- 
general,  who  had  authority  to  examine  persons  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  to  imprison  and  torture  them,  to 
confiscate  their  property,  and  finally  sentence  them 
to  banishment  or  death.  These  formidable  powers 
were  intrusted  to  a  layman,  —  a  lawyer  of  emi- 
nence, and  one  of  the  council  of  Brabant  But  this 
zealous  functionary  employed  his  authority  witii 
so  good  effect,  that  it  speedily  roused  the  general 
indignation  of  his  countrymen,  who  compelled  him 
to  fly  for  his  life. 

By  another  bull  from  Rome,  four  inquisitors 
were  appointed  in  the  place  of  the  ftigitive.  These 
inquisitors  were  ecclesiastics,  not  of  the  fierce  Do- 
minican order,  as  in  Spain,  but  members  of  the 


>3  Meteren,  HiBtoire  des  Pay*-  10.  -^  Brandt,  EGstoiy  of  tlie  Be^ 

Baa,  on  Recueil  des  Guerres  et  onnation  in  the  Low  Conntnes, 

Glioses  memorables,  depois   TAn  translated  from  the  Dntch,  (Loo- 

1315,  jusques  k  I'An  1612,  tradnit  don,  1720,)  toL  I.  p.  88. 
de  Flamend,  (La  Haye,  1618,)  foL 
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secular  clei^.  All  public  officers  were  enjoined  to 
aid  them  in  detecting  and  securing  suspected  per- 
sons, and  the  common  prisons  were  allotted  for  the 
confinement  of  their  victims. 

The  people  would  seem  to  have  gained  little  by 
th^  substitution  of  four  inquisitors  for  one.  But 
in  fact  they  gained  a  great  deal.  The  sturdy  re- 
sistance made  to  the  exercise  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional powers  of  the  inquisitor-general  compelled 
Charles  to  bring  those  of  the  new  functionaries 
more  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  For  twenty 
years  or  more  their  powers  seem  not  to  have  been 
well  defined.  But  in  1546  it  was  decreed  that 
no  sentence  whatever  could  be  pronounced  by  an 
inquisitor  without  the  sanction  of  some  member  of 
the  provincial  counciL  Thus,  however  barbarous 
the  law  against  heresy,  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  this  security,  that  it  was  only  by  their 
own  regular  courts  of  justice  that  this  law  was  to 
be  interpreted  and  enforced.^ 

Such  were  the  expedients  adopted  by  Charles 
the  Fifth  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  the 
Netherlands.  Notwithstanding  the  name  of  "in- 
quisitors," the  new  establishment  bore  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  dread  tribunal  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded.^ 

M  Correspondaiice  de  Philippe  ^  Viglins,  afterwards  prendent 

IL,  torn.  I.  p.  108.  —  Grolius,  An-  of  the  privy  council,  says  pl^nly, 

nales  et  Historie  de  Rebus  Belgi-  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Granvelle, 

CM,  (AmstelsBdami,  1657,)  p.  11.  that  the  name  of  Spanish  Inquiid- 

— Brandt,  Befonnation  in  the  Low  tion  was  fastened  on  the  Flemish, 

Ck>ttntries,  vol.  I.  p.  88.  in  order  to  make  it  odious  to  the 

▼OL.  I.  48 
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The  Holy  Office  presented  a  vast  and  comjdicated 
machinery,  skilAilly  adapted  to  the  existing  inati^ 
tutions  of  Castile.     It  may  be  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  govemment  itself,  and,  however  le* 
stricted  in  its  original  design,  it  became  in  time  a 
formidable  politick  engine,  no  less  than  a  letigiooa 
one.     The  grand-inquisitor  was  dotiied  with  an 
authority  before  which  the  monarch  himself  might 
tremble.     On  some  occasions,  he  eyen  took  preoe» 
dence  of  the  monarch.    The  courts  of  the  Inquisi* 
tion  were  distributed  throughout  the  country,  aad 
were  conducted  with  a  solemn  pomp  that  belonged 
to  no   civil   tribunal.      Spacious    buildings  were 
erected  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  gigantic 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition  rose  up,  like  impregnable 
fortresses,  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdouL 
A  swarm  of  menials  and  officials  waited  to  do  its 
bidding.     The  proudest  nobles  of  the  land  held  it 
an  honor  to  serve  as  familiars  of  the  holy  offioa 
In  the  midst  of  this  external  pomp,  the  impenetra- 
ble veil  thrown  over  its  proceedings  took  strong 
hold  of  the  imagination,  investing  the  tribunal 
with  a  sort  of  supernatural  terror.     An  individual 
disappeared  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life.     No  one 
knew  whither  he  had  gone,  till  he  reappeared. 


people.    "  Qaerantnr  autem  im-  inqniBitio,  qnaiii  ea,  qum  cam  jure 

prinufl,  a  nobis  noram  indactam  scripfo  scilicet  Canonioo,  coiiTeniti 

inquisitionem,  quam  vocant  His-  et  uaitata  antea  fuit  in  bac  ProTin- 

panicam.      Quod  falsb  populo  a  cia."    IHglii  Epistols  Selects,  up. 

qnibusdam  persuadetur,  ut  nomine  Hoynck,  Analecta  Belgica,  (Haps 

ipso  rem  odiosam  reddant,   ciim  Comitum,  1743,)  torn.  IL  pan  L 

nnlla  alia  ab  Ciesare  sit  institnta  p.  949. 
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dofthed  in  the  &tal  garb  of  the  san  benitOy  to  take 
part  in  the  tragic  spectacle  of  an  auto  deft.  This 
was  the  great  triumph  of  the  Inquisition,  rivalling 
the  ancient  Roman  triumph  in  the  splendor  of  the 
show,  and  surpassing  it  in  the  solemn  and  myste« 
ncras  import  of  the  ceremoniaL  It  was  hailed  Mdth 
enthusiasm  by  the  &natical  Spaniard  of  that  day, 
^dio,  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  infidel,  saw  only  a 
saadfice  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  Inqui- 
sition succeeded  in  Spain,  for  it  was  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  Spaniard. 

But  it  was  not  suited  to  the  free  and  independent 
character  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  Free* 
dom  of  thought  they  claimed  as  their  birthright ; 
and  the  attempt  to  crush  it  by  introducing  the  per- 
nicious usages  of  Spain  was  everywhere  received 
with  execration.  Such  an  institution  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  could  not  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
constitution*  It  was  a  vicious  graft  on  a  healthy 
atocL  It  could  bear  no  fruit,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  must  perish. 

Yet  the  Inquisition,  such  as  it  was,  did  its  work 
while  it  lasted  in  the  Netherlands.  This  is  true, 
at  least,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  popular  statement, 
that  fifty  thousand  persons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  suffered  for  their  religious  opinions  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  I  ^  This  monstrous 
statement  has  been  repeated  by  one  historian  after 

V  Grotias  swells  the  number  to    certain  point  of  the  incredible,  one 
one  hundred  thousand  I   (Annales,    ceases  to  estimate  probabilities. 
p.  12.)    It  is  all  one;  beyond  a 
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another,  with  apparently  as  little  distrust  as  ex- 
amination. It  affords  one  among  many  examples 
of  the  facility  with  which  men  adopt  the  most 
startling  results,  especially  when  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  numerical  estimates.  There  is  something 
that  strikes  the  imagination,  in  a  numerical  esti- 
mate, which  settles  a  question  so  summarily,  in  a 
form  so  precise  and  so  portable.  Yet  whoever  hat 
had  occasion  to  make  any  researches  into  the  past, 
-^  that  land  of  uncertainty,  —  will  agree  that  there 
is  nothing  less  entitled  to  confidence. 

In  the  present  instance,  such  a  statement  might 
seem  to  carry  its  own  refutation  on  the  hce  of 
it    liorente,  the  celebrated  secretary  of  the  Holy 
Office,  whose  estimates  will  never  be  accused  of 
falling  short  of  the  amount,  computes  the  whole 
number  of  victims  sacrificed  during  the  first  eigh* 
teen  years  of  the  Inquisition  in  Castile,  when  it 
was  in  most  active  operation,  at  about  ten  thoi^ 
sand.*^    The  storm  of  persecution  there,  it  will  be 
remembered,  fell  chiefly  on  the  Jews,  —  that  ill* 
omened   race,  from  whom  every  pious  Catholic 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  his  land  purified  by 
fire  and  fagot.      It  will  hardly  be  believed  that 
five  times  the  number  of  these  victims  perished 
in  a  country  like  the  Netherlands,  in  a  term  of 
time  not  quite   double  that  occupied    for  their 
extermination  in  Spain ;  —  the  Netherlands,  where 
every  instance    of   such    persecution,   instead  of 

>7  Histoire  de  llDqiiiatioa  d'Espagne,  (Fans,  1818,)  tnoi.  I.  p.  SSO. 
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being  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  the  Gross,  was  ro- 
gaided  as  a  &esh  outrage  on  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such  a 
number  of  martyrs  as  that  pretended  would  have 
produced  an  explosion  that  would  have  unsettled 
the  authority  of  Charles  himself,  and  left  for  his 
successor  less  territory  in  the  Netherlands  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  than  he  was  destined  to 
hxve  at  the  end  of  it 

Indeed,  the  firequent  renewal  of  the  edicts, 
which  was  repeated  no  less  than  nine  times  during 
Charles's  administration,  intimates  plainly  enough 
the  very  sluggish  and  unsatisfitctory  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  executed.  In  some  proviu* 
oes,  as  Luxembourg  and  Groningen,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  introduced  at  all.  Gueldres  stood  on 
its  privileges,  guarantied  to  it  by  the  emperor 
on  his  accession.  And  Brabant  so  effectually 
remonstrated  on  the  mischief  which  the  mere 
name  of  the  Inquisition  would  do  to  the  trade 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  Antwerp,  its 
capital,  that  the  emperor  deemed  it  prudent  to 
qualify  some  of  the  provisions,  and  to  drop  the 
name  of  Inquisitor  altogether.^  There  is  no  way 
more  sure  of  rousing  the  sensibilities  of  a  com- 
mercial people,  than  by  touching  their  pockets. 
Charles  did  not  care  to  press  matters  to  such  ex- 
tremity. He  was  too  politic  a  prince,  too  large 
a  gainer  by  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  vrillingly 

K  ComfpondAoce  de  Fhflippe  U,  torn.  L  pp.  128, 184. 
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to  put  it  in  peril,  even  for  oooBciaice'  sake.    In  this 
lay  the  difference  between  him  and  Philip. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  occasional  abuse 
of  power,  and  the  little  respect  he  may  have  had 
at  heart  for  the  civil  rights  of  his  subjects,  the 
government  of  Charles,  m  already  intimated,  was 
on  the  whole  fovorable  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests.    He  was    well    repaid   by  the  enlarged 
resources  of  the  country,  and  tiiie  aid  they  a& 
forded  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious 
enterprises.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  we 
are  informed  by  a  contemporary,  he  drew  £rom  the 
Netherlands  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions  of 
ducats."    And  this  supply — furnished   not   un- 
grudgingly, it   is   true  —  was    lavished,  for   the 
most  part,  on  objects  in  which  the  nation  had  no 
interest     In  like  manner,  it  was  the  revenues 
of  the  Netherlands   which    defrayed  great   part 
of  Philip's  expenses  in   the  war   that   followed 
his    accession.     **Here,'*  exclaims   the   Venetian 
envoy,  Soriano,  "were  the  true  treasures   of  the 
king  of  Spain;   here  were  his  mines,  his  Indies, 
which  furnished  Charles  with  the  means  of  car* 
rying  on  his  wars  for  so  many  years  with  the 
French,  the   Germans,   the   Italians,  which  pro- 
vided   for    the  defence   of  lus  own   states,  and 
maintained  his  dignity  and  reputation."^ 


99  «Doiideche_PImpemtoreha  ^  «  Questa  Kmo  U  tesori  dd  Bs 

potato  cavare  in  84  miUioni  d'  oro  di  Spagna,  qoeste  le  minere,  qaote 

mpochi  annu"    Relatione  di  Sori-  V  Indie  che  hanno  aostenuto  rim- 

ano,  MS.  prew  dell'  InqMratore  tand  mm 
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Such  then  waa  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time  when  the  sceptre  passed  from  the  hands  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  into  those  of  Philip  the  Second; 
— its  broad  plains  teeming  with  the  products  of  an 
elaborate  culture;  its  cities  swarming  with  arti- 
sans, skilled  in  all  kinds  of  ingenious  handicraft ; 
its  commerce  abroad  on  every  sea,  and  brings 
log  back  rich  returns  from  distant  climes.  The 
great  body  of  its  people,  well  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  rejoiced  in  ^'  such  abundance  of  all 
things,"  says  a  foreigner  who  witnessed  their  pros- 
paity,  "  that  there  was  no  man,  however  humble, 
who  did  not  seem  rich  for  his  station."  ^  In  this 
active  development  of  their  powers,  the  inquisitive 
mind  of  the  inhabitants  naturally  tizmed  to  those 
great  problems  in  religion  which  were  agitating 
the  neighboring  countries  of  France  and  Germany. 
All  the  efforts  of  Charles  were  unavaUing  to  check 
the  spirit  of  inquiry;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign  he  bitterly  confessed  the  total  failure  of  his 
endeavor  to  stay  the  progress  of  heresy  in  the 
NethCTlands.®  Well  had  it  been  for  his  successor, 
had  he  taken  coimsel  by  the  failure  of  his  father, 
and  substituted  a  more  lenient  policy  for  the  in- 
effectual system  of  persecution.  But  such  was 
not  the  policy  of  Philip. 

nelle  guerre  di  Francia,  d'  Italia  et  che  da,  che  per  n  suo  gndo  non 

d*  Alemagna,  et  hanno  ooiuer?ato  da  ricco."    Relatione  di  CaTallo, 

et  diffeso  li  stati,  la  dignitk  et  la  MS. 

riputatione  sua.*    n>id.  ^  See  an  extract  from  the  origi- 

91  <«  Et  per6  in  ogni  luogo  cor-  nal  letter  of  Charles,  dated  Bni»> 

rono  tanto  i  denari  et   tanto  il  sels,  January  27,  1555,  ap.  Cor- 

spaci'iamento  d'  ogni  cosa  cho  non  respondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn, 

vi  b  h'uomp  per  basso  et  iiierte,  I.  p.  cxxiL 
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Philip  the  Second  was  no  stranger  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  come  there,  as  it  will  be 
remembered,  when  very  young,  to  be  presented 
by  his  father  to  his  future  subjects.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  had  greatly  disgusted  the  people  by 
that  impenetrable  reserve  which  they  construed 
into  haughtiness,  and  which  strongly  cpntxast- 
ed  with  the  gracious  manners  of  the  emperor. 
Charles  saw  with  pain  the  impression  which  his 
son  had  left  on  his  subjects;  and  the  effects  of 
his  paternal  admonitions  were  visible  in  a  marked 
change  in  Philip's  deportment  on  his  subsequent 
visit  to  England.  But  nature  lies  deeper  than 
manner ;  and  when  Philip  returned,  on  his  fiither's 
abdication,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, he  wore  the  same  frigid  exterior  as  in  ear- 
lier days. 
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His  first  step  was  to  visit  the  different  proT 
inoes,  and  receive  from  them  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. No  better  occasion  could  be  offered  for 
conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants. 
Everywhere  his  approach  was  greeted  with  fes- 
tivities and  public  rejoicing.  The  gates  of  the 
capitals  were  thrown  open  to  receive  him,  and 
the  population  thronged  out,  eager  to  do  homage 
to  their  new  sovereign.  It  was  a  season  of  ju- 
bilee for  the  whole  nation. 

In  this  general  rejoicing,  Philip's  eye  alone  re- 
mained dark.^  Shut  up  in  his  carriage,  he  seemed 
desirous  to  seclude  himself  from  the  gaze  of  his 
new  subjects,  who  crowded  around,  anxious  '  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  young  monarch.'  His 
conduct  seemed  like  a  rebuke  of  their  enthusi- 
asm. Thus  chilled  as  they  were  in  the  first  flow 
of  their  loyalty,  his  progress  through  the  land, 
which  should  have  won  him  all  hearts,  closed  aU  • 
hearts  against  him. 

The  emperor,  when  he  visited  the  Netherlands, 
was  like  one  coming  back  to  his  native  country. 

^  It  is  tiie  fine  czpressiou  of  Coaches  were  a'  novelty  then  in 

Schiller,  applied  to  Philip  on  an-  Flanders,  and  indeed  did  not  make 

other  occasion.     Abfidl  der  Nie-  their  appearance  till  some  yean  lat- 

deriande,  p.  61.  er  in  London.    Sir  Thomas  Gresh- 

'  **  n  se  cachait  ordinaircment  am  writes  from  Antwerp,  in  1560, 

dans  le  fond  de  son  carosse,  pour  **  The  Begent  js  here  still ;  and 

se   d^rober    k  la   curiosity  .d*un  every  other  day  rydea  abowght 

peuple  qui  courait  audevant  de  this  town  in  her  cowche,   brave 

Ini  ct  s'empressait  k  le  voir;  le  came  le  9ol,   trymmed   after  the 

peuple  se  crut  d^daignd  et  md-  Itallione  ftsshone."    Burgon,  Life 

pris^.**     Vandervynckt,   Troubles  of  Gresham,  vol.  1.  p.  805. 
dcs  Pkys-Bas,  torn.  II.  p.  17. 
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He  spoke  the  language  of  the  people,  dressed  in 
their  dress,  conformed  to  their  usages  and  way  o£ 
life.  But  Philip  was  in  everything  a  Spaniard. 
He  spoke  only  the  Castilian.  He  adopted  the 
Spanish  etiquette  and  burdensome  ceremonial.  He 
was  surrounded  by  Spaniards,  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  was  to  Spaniards  only  that  he  gave 
his  confidence.  Charles  had  disgusted  his  Span 
ish  subjects  by  the  marked  preference  he  had 
given  to  his  Flemish.  The  reverse  now  iodk 
place,  and  Philip  displeased  the  Flemings  by  his 
partiality  for  the  Spaniards..  The  people  of  the 
Netherlands  felt  with  bittenvBss  that  the  sceptre 
of  their  country  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
foreigner. 

During  his  progress  Philip  caused  reports  to  be 
prepared  for  him  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
provinces,  their  population  and  trade,  —  present- 
ing a  mass  of  statistical  details,  in  which,  with  his 
usual  industry,  he  was  careful  to  instruct  himself 
On  his  return,  his  first  concern  was  to  provide  for 
the  interests  of  religion.  He  renewed  his  fiither's 
edicts  relating  to  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  confirmed  the  "placard"  respecting  heresy. 
In  doing  this,  he  was  careful,  by  the  politic  advice 
of  Granvelle,  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  language  of  the  original  edicts,  that  no  charge 
of  innovation  might  be  laid  to  him,  and  thus  the 
odium  of  these  unpopular  measures  might  remain 
with  their  original  author.' 

'  Correspondence  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  I.  pp.   lOS,   126.  — Vifr- 
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But  the  object  which  Philip  had  most  at  heart 
was  a  reform  much  needed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
estabUshment  of  the  country.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  in  all  the  Netherlands  there  were  but  three 
bishoprics,  —  Arras,  Tonmay,  and  Utrecht  A 
large  part  of  the  country  was  incorporated  with 
some  one  or  other  of  the  contiguous  German  dio- 
ceses. The  Flemish  bishoprics  were  of  enormous 
extent.  That  of  Utrecht  alone  embraced  no  less 
than  three  hundred  walled  towns,  and  eleven  hun* 
dred  churches.*  It  was  impossible  that  any  pastor, 
however  diligent,  could  provide  for  the  wants  of  a 
flock  so  widely  scattered,  or  that  he  could  exer- 
cise supervision  over  the  clergy  themselves,  who 
had  fallen  into  a  lamentable  decay  both  of  disci- 
pline and  morals. 

Still  greater  evils  followed  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  episcopal  authority's  being  intrusted 
to  foreigners.  From  their  ignorance  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Netherlands,  they  were  perpetually 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Another 
evil  consequence  was  the  necessity  of  carrying  up 
ecclesiastical  causes,  by  way  of  appeal,  to  foreign 
tribunals ;  a  thing,  moreover,  scarcely  practicable 
in  time  of  war. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  whose  sagacious  mind  has  left 
its  impress  on  the  permanent  legislation  of  the 
Netherlands,   saw  the  necessity  of  some  reform 

(icrvTnckt,  Troubles  des  Biy»-BaB,        ^  Correspondance  de   PhiU;^ 
torn.  n.  p.  10. —  Brandt,  Befonna-    11.,  torn.  I.  p.  94. 
tion  in  the  Low  Countries,  torn.  I. 
p.  107. 
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bi  (tds  matter.  He  accordingly  applied  td  Bome 
for  leave  to  erect  six  bishoprics,  in  addition  to 
those  previously  existing  in  the  country.  Bat  his 
attention  was  too  much  distracted  by  other  objects 
to  allow  time  for  completing  his  design.  Witii 
his  son  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  no  object  was 
allowed  to  come  in  competition  with  tile  interests 
of  the  Church.  He  proposed  to  make  the  r^rm 
on  a  larger  scale  than  his  father  had  done,  and 
applied  to  Paul  the  Fourth  for  leave  to  create 
fourteen  bishoprics  and  three  archbishoprics.  The 
chief  difficulty  lay  in  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  new  dignitaries.  On  considtation  with  Gran- 
velle,  who  had  not  been  advised  of  the  scheme  till 
after  Philip's  application  to  Eome,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  income  should  be  furnished  by  the  abbey 
lands  of  the  respective  dioceses,  and  that  the  ab- 
beys themselves  should  hereafter  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  priors  or  provosts  depending  alto- 
gether on  the  bishops.  Meanwhile,  until  the  bulls 
should  be  received  from  Rome,  it  was  determined 
to  keep  the  matter  profoundly  secret  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  a  storm  of  opposition  wotdd 
arise,  not  only  among  those  immediately  inter- 
ested in  preserving  the  present  order  of  things, 
but  among  the  great  body  of  the  nobles,  who 
would  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  admission 
.into  their  ranks  of  so  large  a  number  of  persons 
servilely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.* 

s  Ibid.,    abi   rapra.  —  Historia    el  CabaUero  Renom  de  Fmmatk^ 
de  los  Alboroto0  de  FlandeSi  por    Sefior  de  Noyelles,  y  Preadeoto 
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Having  concluded  his  arrangements  for  the  in^ 
tenial  settlement  of  the  country,  Philip  naturally 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  Spain.  He  was  the 
more  desirous  of  returning  thither  £rom  the  re* 
ports  he  received,  that  even  that  orthodox  land 
was  becoming  every  day  more  tainted  with  the 
heretical  doctrines  so  rife  in  the  neighboring 
countries.  There  were  no  hostilities  to  detain  him 
longer  in  the  Netherlands,  now  that  the  war 
with  France  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  The 
provinces,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  fur- 
nished the  king  with  important  aid  for  carrying 
on  that  war,  by  the  grant  of  a  stipulated  annual 
tax  for  nine  years.  This  had  not  proved  equal 
to  his  necessities.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  to 
expect  any  further  concessions  from  the  states. 
They  had  borne,  not  without  murmurs,  the  heavy 
burdens  laid  on  them  by  Charles,  —  a  monarch 
whom  they  loved.  They  bore  still  more  im- 
patiently the  impositions  of  a  prince  whom  they 
loved  so  little  as  Philip,  Yet  the  latter  seemed 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  permanent  in- 
terests for  such  temporary  relief  as  would  extri* 
eate  him  from  his  present  embaritissments.  His 
correspondence  with  GranveUe  on  the  subject, 
unfolding  the  suicidal  schemes  which  he  sub* 
mitted  to  that  minister,  might  form  an  edifying 
chapter  in  the  financial  history  of  that  day.^     The 

de  Malinas,  MS.  —  Meteren,  Hifit    letter,  in  which  he  pzopoBes  to  tarn 

clefl  Pays-Bas,  foi.  81.  to  his  own  account  the   sinking 

^  See,  in  partacolar,  the  king's    fcind  provided  by  the  states  for 
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difficulty  of  caiTying  on  the  goyemment  of  the 
Netherlands  m  this^  crippled  state  of  the  finances 
doubtless  strengthened  the  desire  of  the  monarch 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  where  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  people  were  so  much  more  con- 
genial with  his  own. 

Before  leaving  the  coimtry,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  suitable  person  to  whom  the  reins  of  goy- 
emment might  be  intrusted.  The  duke  of  Savoy, 
who,  since  the  emperor's  abdication,  had  held  the 
post  of  regent,  was  now  to  return  to  his  own  do- 
minions, restored  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambresis.  There  were  several  persons  who  pr^ 
sented  themselves  for  this  responsible  office  in  the 
Netherlands.  One  of  the  most  prominent  was  La- 
moral,  prince  of  Gavre,  count  of  Egmont,  the  hero 
of  St.  Quentin  and  of  Gravelines.  The  illustrious 
house  from  which  he  was  descended,  his  chivalrous 
spirit,  his  frank  and  generous  bearing,  no  less  than 
his  brilliant  military  achievements,  had  made  hun 
the  idol  of  the  people.  There  were  some  who  in- 
sisted that  these  achievements  inferred  rather  the 
successful  soldier  than  the  great  captain;  ^  and  that, 
whatever  merit  he  could  boast  in  the  field,  it  was 
no  proof  of  his  capacity  for  so  important  a  civil  sta- 
tion as  that  of  governor  of  the  Netherlands.    Tet  it 

the  discharge  of  tlie  debt  they  had  di  Capitaoo  nnoTamcnte   perche 

already  contracted  for  him,  Pa-  una  giomata  vinta  o  per  Terta  o 

piers  d'etat  de  Granvelle,    torn,  per  fortnna,  una  sola  ftttiODe  ben 

y.  p.  594.  riuseita«  porta  all'  huomiui  riputa- 

7  "  n  Dnca  di  Sesta  et  il  Conte  tione  et  grandezza."    Belatkwe  di 

d'  Egmont  hano  acquittato  il  noma  Soriano^  MS. 
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could  not  be  doubted  that  his  nomination  would 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  people.  This  did  not 
recommend  him  to  Philip. 

Another  candidate  was  Christine,  duchess  oi 
Lorraine,  the  king's  cousin.  The  large  estates  of 
her  house  lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Nether* 
lands.  She  had  shown  her  talent  for  political 
affairs  by  the  part  she  had  taken  in  effecting  the 
arrangements  of  Cateau-Cambresis.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  lately  become  a  widower,  was  desirous, 
it  was  said,  of  marrying  her  daughter.  Neither 
did  this  prove  a  recommendation  with  Philip,  who 
was  by  no  means  anxious  to  raise  the  house  of 
Orange  higher  in  the  scale,  stiU  less  to  intrust 
it  with  the  destinies  of  the  Netherlands.  In  a 
word,  the  monarch  had  no  mind  to  confide  the 
regency  of  the  country  to  any  one  of  its  powerful 
nobles.^ 

The  individual  on  whom  the  king  at  length 
decided  to  bestow  this  mark  of  his  confidence  was 
his  half*sister,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma.  She 
was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
bom  about  four  years  before  his  marriage  with 
Isabella  of  Portugal.  Margaret's  mother,  Mar- 
garet Vander  Gheenst,  belonged  to  a  noble  Flemish 
house.  Her  parents  both  died  during  her  infancy. 
The  little  orphan  was  received  into  the  family  of 
Count  Hoogstraten,  who,  with  his  wife,  reared  her 
with  the  same  tenderness  as  they  did  their  own 

<  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  lib.    Flandes,  MS.— Bentivoglio,  Guer- 
I  p.  42.  —  Francia,  Alborotos  de    ra  di  Fiandra,  p.  25. 
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offspring.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  was  unfoiw 
tunate  ^aough  to  attract  the  eye  of  Charles  ibe 
Fifth,  who,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  was 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  Flemish  maiden. 
Mai^aret's  virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  seduo 
tions  of  her  royal  suitor ;  and  the  victim  of  love-** 
w  of  vanity  -^  became  the  mother  of  a  child,  who 
received  her  own  name  of  Margaret 

The  emperor's  aunt,  then  regent  of  the  NeAep- 
lands,  took  charge  of  the  infimt ;  and  on  the  death 
of  *that  princess,  she  was  taken  into  the  family 
of  the  emperor's  sister,  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary, 
who  succeeded  in  the  r^ncy.  Margaret's  birth 
did  not  long  remain  a  secret;  and  she  received 
an  education  suited  to  the  high  station  she  was 
to  occupy  in  life.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
the  emperor  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alexand^ 
de'  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  some  fifteen 
years  older  than  herself  The  ill-fated  connection 
did  not  subsist  long,  as,  before  twelve  months  had 
elapsed,  it  was  terminated  by  the  violent  deatih  of 
her  husband. 

When  she  had  reached  the  age  of  womanhood, 
the  hand  of  the  young  widow  was  bestowed,  to- 
gether with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  as 
her  dowry,  on  Ottavio  Famese,  grandson  of  Paul 
the  Third.  The  bridegroom  was  but  twelve  years 
old.  Thus  again  it  was  Margaret's  misfortune  that 
there  should  be  such  disparity  between  her  own  age 
and  that  of  her  husband  as  to  exclude  anything 
like  sympathy  or  similarity  in  their  tastes.     In  the 
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pxeoeat  instance,  the  boyish  yeaxs  of  Ottayio  in* 
spired  her  with  a  sentiment  not  very  different  from 
contempt,  that  in  later  life  settled  into  au  indifier- 
enoe  in  which  both  parties  appear  to  have  shared^ 
and  which,  as  a  contemporary  remarks  with  ndiveti, 
was  only  softened  into  a  kindlier  feeling  when  the 
husband  and  wife  had  been  long  separated  from 
each  other.®  In  truth,  Margaret  was  too  ambitious 
of  pow^r  to  look  on  her  husband  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  rivaL 

In  her  genend  demeanor,  her  air,  ber  gait,  she 
bore  great  resemblance  to  her  aunt,  the  regent 
like  her,  Margaret  was  excessively  fond  of  hunt- 
ings  and  she  followed  the  chase  with  an  iatrepidity 
that  might  have  daunted  the  courage  of  the  keen- 
est sportsman.  She  had  but  little  of  the  natural 
softness  that  belongs  to  the  sex,  but  ia  her  whole 
deportment  was  singularly  masculine ;  so  that,  to 
render  the  words  of  the  historian  by  a  homely 
phrase,  in  her  woman's  dress  she  seemed  like  a 
man  in  petticoats.^^  As  if  to  add  to  the  illusion, 
Nature  had  given  her  somewhat  of  a  beard ;  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  the  malady  to  which  she  was 
constitutionally  subject  was  a  disease  to  which 
women  are  but  rarely  liable,  —  the  gout.^^      It 


»  Strada,  De  BeOo  Belgioo,  UK  n  u  ^^  deerat  aliqoa  mento 

L  p.  52.  Buperiorique  labello  barbula :  ex 

^^  "  Sed  etiam  habitiu  quidam  qua  yirilis  ei  non  magis  species, 

corporis  incessusque,  quo  non  tarn  qu2un  auctoritas  conciliabatur.    Ln- 

femina  sortita  viii  spiritus,  quiun  m6,  quod  Far6  in  mulieres,  nee 

rir  ementitus  veste  feminam  vide-  nisi  in  pnevalidas  cadit,  podagrii 

xetar."    Ibid.,  ubi  supra.  idemtidem  laborabat"   Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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was  good  evidence  of  her  descent  fix>m  Chailes  the 
Fifth. 

Though  masculine  in  her  appearance,  Margaret 
was  not  destitute  of  the  kindlier  qualities  whidi 
are  the  glory  of  her  sex.  Her  disposition  was 
good;  but  she  relied  much  on  the  advice  of 
others,  and  her  more  objectionable  acts  may 
probably  be  referred  rather  to  their  influence 
than  to  any  inclination  of  her  own. 

Her  understanding  was  excellent,  her  appre- 
hension quick.  She  showed  much  versatility  ia 
accommodating  herself  to  the  exigencies  of  her  po- 
sition, as  well  as  adroitness  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  which  she  may  have  acquired  in  the  schools 
of  Italian  politics.  In  religion  she  was  as  ortho- 
dox as  Philip  the  Second  could  desire.  The  &r 
mous  Ignatius  Loyola  had  been  her  confessor  in 
early  days.  The  lessons  of  humility  which  he 
inculcated  were  not  lost  on  her,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  care  she  took  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, in  Holy  Week,  of  washing  the  dirty  feet — 
she  preferred  them  in  this  condition  —  of  twelve 
poor  maidens;"  outstripping,  in  this  })articular, 
the  humility  of  the  pope  himself.  —  Such  was  tiie 
character  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  who 
now,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  was 
called,  at  a  most  critical  period,  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  Netherlands. 


i>  ^  Ob  earn  canaam  atngnlifl  (qnoa  a  aonlibat  pm^gatos  antk 
annis,  tam  in  sanctiori  hebdomada,  retnerat)  abluebat"  Ibid^  nbi 
dttodenis  pauperibus  puellis  pedes    sopra. 
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The  appointment  seems  to  hAYe  given  equal 
satisfaction  to  herself  and  to  her  husband,  and  no 
objection  was  made  to  Philip's  purpose  of  taking 
back  with  him  to  Castile  their  little  son,  Alex- 
ander Famese,  —  a  name  destined  to  become  in 
later  times  so  renowned  in  the  T9^etherlands.  The 
avowed  purpose  was  to  give  the  boy  a  training 
suited  to  his  rank,  under  the  eye  of  Philip ;  com- 
bined with  which,  according  to  the  historian,  was 
tiie  desire  of  holding  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
Margaret  and  of  her  husband,  whose  domuiions 
in  Italy  lay  contiguous  to  those  of  Philip  in  that 
country." 

Early  in  June,  1559,  Margaret  of  Parma,  hav- 
ing reached  the  Low  Countries,  made  her  en- 
trance in  great  state  into  Brussels,  where  Philip 
awaited  her,  surrounded  by  his  whole  court  of 
Spanish  and  Flemish  nobles.  The  duke  of  Savoy 
was  also  present,  as  well  as  Margaret's  husband, 
the  duke  of  Parma,  then  in  attendance  on  Philip. 
The  appointment  of  Margaret  was  not  distasteful 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  for  she  was 
their  countrywoman,  and  her  early  days  had  been 
passed  amongst  them.  Her  presence  was  not  less 
welcome  to  Philip,  who  looked  forward  with  eager- 
ness to  the  hour  of  his  departure.  His  first  pur- 
pose was  to  present  the  new  regent  to  the  nation, 
and  for  this  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  states- 
general  at  Ghent,  in  the  coming  August. 

W  Ibid.,  pp.  46-68,  548.  — Ca-    2.  —  Vandervyiickt,  Tioublei  dm 
brera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  V.  cap.    Payv-Bas,  torn.  IL  p.  13. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  he  repaired  with 
his  court  to  this  ancient  capital,  which  still  smarted 
under  the  effects  of  that  chastisement  of  his  fitther, 
which,  terrible  as  it  was,  had  not  the  power  to 
break  the  spirits  of  the  men  of  Ghent  The  pres* 
ence  of  the  court  was  celebrated  with  public  re^ 
joicings,  which  contmued  for  three  days,  during 
which  Philip  held  a  chapter  of  the  Gfolden  Fleece 
for  the  elation  of  fourteen  knights.  The  o»e- 
mony  was  conducted  with  the  magnificence  wit& 
which  the  meetings  of  this  illustrious  order  were 
usually  celebrated.  It  was  memorable  as  the  last 
chapter  of  it  ever  held.^^  Founded  by  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  the  order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece  drew 
its  members  immediately  from  the  nobility  of  the 
Netherlands.  When  the  Spanish  sovereign,  who 
remained  at  its  head,  no  more  resided  in  the 
country,  the  chapters  were  discontinued ;  and  the 
knights  derived  their  appointment  from  the  simple 
nomination  of  the  monarcbu 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  the  states-general 
assembled  at  Ghent.  The  sturdy  burghers  who 
took  their  seats  in  this  body  came  thither  in  no 
very  friendly  temper  to  the  government.  VariouB 
subjects  of  complaint  had  long  been  rankling  in 
their  bosoms,  and  now  found  vent  in  the  form  of 
animated  and  angry  debate.  The  people  ha'J  been 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  avowed  policy  of  their  rulers 
to  persevere  in  the  system  of  religious  persecution, 

M  Yandenrynckt,  Troubles  des  Pay^-Bas,  torn.  11.  p  SI. 
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as  shovm  especially  by  the  reyival  of  the  ancient 
edicts  against  hetesy  and  in  support  of  the  Inquisir 
tion.  Humors  had  gone  abroad,  probably  with 
exaggeration,  of  the  proposed  episcopal  reforms. 
However  necessary,  they  were  now  r^arded  only 
as  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  persecution.  Differ- 
ent nations,  it  was  urged,  required  to  be  guided  by 
f  different  laws.  What  suited  the  Spaniards  would 
not  for  that  reason  suit  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Inquisition  was  ill  adapted  to  men  ac- 
customed from  their  cradles  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  Persecution  was  not  to  be  justified 
in  matters  of  conscience,  and  men  were  not  to  be 
xedaimed  from  spiritual  error  by  violence,  but  by 
gentleness  and  persuasion. 

But  what  most  called  forth  the  invective  of  the 
Flemish  orators  was  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
foreign  troops  in  the  country.  When  Philip  dis- 
banded his  forces  after  the  French  war  had  termi- 
nated, there  still  remained  a  corps  of  the  old  Span- 
ish infismtry,  amounting  to  some  three  or  four 
thousands,  which  he  thought  proper  to  retain  in 
the  western  provinces.  His  avowed  object  was  to 
protect  the  coimtry  from  any  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  French.  Another  reason  assigned  by  him 
was  the  diflSiculty  of  raising  funds  to  pay  their 
arrears.  The  true  motive,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
states,  was  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  new 
measures,  and  overcome  any  resistance  that  might 
be  made  in  the  country.  These  troops,  like  most 
of  the  soldiers  of  that  day,  who  served  for  plunder 
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quite  as  much  as  for  pay,  had  as  little  respect  for 
the  rights  or  the  property  of  their  allies,  as  for 
those  of  their  enemies.  They  quartered  them- 
selves on  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  full  compensation  for  loss  of  pay  by 
a  system  of  rapine  and  extortion  that  be^;ared  the 
people,  and  drove  them  to  desperation.  C!onjBict8 
with  the  soldiery  occasionally  occurred,  and  in 
some  parts  the  peasantry  even  refused  to  repair 
the  dikes,  in  order  to  lay  the  country  under  water 
rather  than  submit  to  such  outrages!  ''How  is 
it,"  exclaimed  the  bold  syndic  of  Ghent, ''  that  we 
find  foreign  soldiers  thus  quartered  on  us,  in  open 
violation  of  our  liberties  1  Are  not  our  own  troops 
able  to  protect  us  from  the  dangers  of  invasion  1 
Must  we  be  ground  to  the  dust  by  the  exactions 
of  these  mercenaries  in  peace,  after  being  bur* 
dened  with  the  maintenance  of  them  in  wart** 
These  remonstrances  were  followed  by  a  petition 
to  the  throne,  signed  by  members  of  the  other 
orders  as  well  as  the  commons,  requesting  that  the 
king  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  respect  the 
privileges  of  the  nation,  and  send  back  the  foreign 
troops  to  their  own  homes. 

Philip,  who  sat  in  the  assembly  with  his  sister, 
the  future  regent,  by  his  side,  was  not  prepared  for 
this  independent  spirit  in  the  burghers  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  royal  ear  had  been  little  ao- 
customed  to  this  strain  of  iavective  from  the  sub- 
ject ]f  or  it  was  rare  that  the  tone  of  remonstrance 
was  heard  in  the  halls  of  Castilian  legislation,  since 
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the  power  of  the  commons  had  been  broken  on  the 
field  of  Villalar.  Unable  or  unwilling  to  conceal 
his  displeasure,  the  king  descended  from  his  throiie, 
and  abruptly  quitted  the  assembly.^ 

Yet  he  did  not,  like  Charles  the  First  of  Eng- 
lang,  rashly  vent  his  indignation  by  imprisoning 
(HT  persecuting  the  members  who  had  roused  it 
Even  the  stout  syndic  of  Ghent  was  allowed  to  go 
unharmed.  Philip  looked  above  him  to  a  mark 
more  worthy  of  his  anger,  —  to  those  of  the  higher 
orders  who  had  encouraged  the  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  commons.  The  most  active  of  these  mal&* 
contents  was  William  of  Orange.  That  noble,  as 
it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  hostages 
who  remained  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cam- 
bresis.  While  there,  a  strange  disclosure  was 
made  to  the  prince  by  the  French  monarch,  who 
told  him  that,  through  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  secret 
treaty  had  been  entered  into  with  his  master,  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  through- 
out their  dominions.  This  inconsiderate  avowal  of 
the  French  king  was  made  to  William  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  stanch  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  entirely  in  his  master's  con- 
fidence. Whatever  may  have  been  the  prince's 
claims  to  orthodoxy  at  this  period,  it  is  certain  he 

^  Bentivoglio,  Guerra  di  Fian-  des  P&y»-Ba8,  torn.  IT.  p.  22.  — 

dra,  p.  27  et  seq.  —  Cabrera,  Fi-  Meteren,  Hirt.  des  Pays-Bas,  fol. 

lipc  Segundo,  lib.  V.  cap.  2. —  24. —  Schiller,  Abfali  derNiocler- 

Strada,  De  Bdlo  Belgico,  lib.  I.  lande,  p.  84. 
p.  67.  —  Vandervynckt,  Troubles 
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was  not  in  Philip's  confidence.  It  is  equally  cer* 
tain  that  he  possessed  one  Christian  virtue  which 
belonged  neither  to  Philip  nor  to  Henry,  —  the 
virtue  of  toleration.  Greatly  shocked  by  the  intd- 
ligence  he  had  received,  William  at  once  commu- 
nicated  it  to  several  of  his  friends  in  the  Nether- 
lands. One  of  the  letters  unfortunately  fell  into 
Philip's  hands.  The  prince  soon  after  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  own  country,  bent,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  Apology,  on  ridding  it  of  the 
Spanish  vermin.^*  Philip,  who  understood  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  had  his  eye  on  his  movements, 
and  knew  well  to  what  source,  in  part  at  least,  he 
was  to  attribute  the  present  opposition.  It  was 
not  long  after,  that  a  Castilian  courtier  intimated 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  to  Egmont,  that  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  take  heed  to  themselves; 
that  the  names  of  those  who  had  signed  the  ped^ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  the  troops  had  been  noted 
down,  and  that  Philip  and  his  council  were  re- 
solved, when  a  fitting  occasion  offered,  to  call  them 
to  a  heavy  reckoning  for  their  temerity." 

Yet  the  king  so  fer  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 


16  "Jeconfessequeje  fas  telle-  avoient  conflenti  et  aign^  la  Be-' 
ment  esmeu  de  piti^  et  de  compas-  qneste,  par  laqueile  on  demandoit 
non  que  dbs  lors  j'entreprifl  k  bon  que  la  Gendarmerie  EspaignoDe 
escient  d'ayder  k  faire  chasser  cette  e'en  allast,  qu'on  auroit  souTeziance 
Terminc  d'Espaignols  hors  de  ce  de  lea  chasder  avec  le  temps,  et 
Pays."  Apology  of  the  Prince  of  quand  la  commodity  s'en  presente- 
Orange,  ap.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplo-  roit,  et  qu'il  les  en  adTertissoit 
matique,  tom.  V.  p.  392.  oomme  amy."    Metexen,  Hot  dss 

17  <<  Que  le  Roi  et  son  Ck>n8eil  Pkya-Bas,  fbl.  26, 
AToyent  arrest^  que  tons  ceux  qui 
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people  as  to  promise  the  speedy  departuxe  of  tliie 
tcoops.  But  no  power  on  earth  could  have  been 
stnmg  enough  to  shake  his  purpose  where  the 
interests  of  religion  were  involved.  Nor  would 
he  abate  one  jot  of  the  stem  provisions  of  the 
edicts.  When  one  of  bis  ministers,  more  hardy 
than  the  rest,  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that 
perseverance  in  this  policy  might  cost  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  provinces,  "Better  not  reign 
at  all,''  he  answered,  "  than  reign  over  heretics !  "  " 
^-an  answer  extolled  by  some  as  the  height  of  the 
sublime,  by  others  derided  as  the  extravagance  of 
a  fanatia  In  whatever  light  we  view  it,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  permanent 
policy  of  Philip  in  his  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Before  dissolving  the  states-general,  Philip,  un- 
acquainted with  the  language  of  the  country, 
addressed  the  deputies  through  the  mouth  of  the 
bishop  of  Arras.  He  expatiated  on  the  warmth 
of  his  attadmient  to  his  good  people  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  paid  them  a  merited  tribute  for  their 
loyalty  both  to  his  father  and  to  himself.  He 
enjoined  on  them  to  show  similar  respect  to  the 
regent,  their  own  countrywoman,  into  whose  hands 
he  had  committed  the  government  They  would 
reverence  the  laws  and  maintain  public  tranquil- 
lity.    Nothing  would  conduce  to  this  so  mujdii 


^^C^  ^j&  vdeva   piuttoito    otmVentUk."   Beiitin)g|i0ip Qu 
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M  the  iaithfiil  execution  of  the  edicts.  It  iros 
their  sacred  duty  to  aid  in  the  extetminati(m  of 
heretics,  —  the  deadliest  foes  both  of  God  and 
their  sovereign.  Philip  concluded  bj  asBonng 
the  states  that  he  should  soon  return  in  penon 
to  the  Netherlands,  or  send  his  son  Don  Gados 
as  his  lepresentatiye. 

The  answer  of  the  legislature  was  temperate  and 
respectful.  They  made  no  allusion  to  Philip's  pro- 
posed ecclesiastical  reforms,  as  he  had  not  author- 
ized this  by  any  allusion  to  them  himself.  They 
still  pressed,  however,  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
troops,  and  the  Airther  removal  of  all  fbrdgneis 
from  office,  as  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
land.  This  last  shaft  was  aimed  at  GranveUe, 
who  held  a  high  post  in  t&e  government,  and 
was  understood  to  be  absolute  in  the  confidenee 
of  the  king.  Philip  renewed  bis  assurances  of 
the  dismissal  of  the  forces,  and  that  within  tibe 
space,  as  he  promised,  of  four  months.  The 
other  request  of  the  deputies  he  did  not  con?- 
descend  to  notice.  His  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  intimated  in  an  exclamation  he  made  to  one 
of  his  ministers :  *'  I  too  am  a  foreigner ;  vnll  they 
refuse  to  obey  me  as  their  sovereign?"^ 

The  regent  was  to  be  assisted  in  the  government 
by  three  councils  which  of  old  time  had  existed  in 
the  land ;  —  the  council  of  finance,  for  the  admin- 

!•  Banke,  Spanish  Empire,  p.  di  Fiandra,  p.  27.— -Sdrada,  Do 
SI.  — Schiller,  Abfidl  derKiede>  Bello  Belgioo,  p.  57.^Meteren, 
]ande,p.8&.— BeBd7<ogiM>,Gia6m    EGst  des  Fkys-Baa,  foL  85. 
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ifltratioxi,  as  the  luune  implies,  of  the  revenues ;  the 
privy  coundl,  for  a&iis  of  justice  and  the  internal 
ooncems  of  the  country ;  and  the  council  of  state, 
for  matters  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  nation.  Into  this  last,  the  su- 
preme council,  entered  several  of  the  Flemish 
nohles,  and  among  them  the  prince  of  Orange 
sad  Ciount  Egmont  There  were,  besides,  Count 
Barlaimont,  president  of  the  council  of  finance, 
Yigllus,  president  of  the  privy  council,  and  lastly 
Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras. 

The  regent  was  to  act  with  the  cooperation 
of  these  several  bodies  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. In  the  conduct  of  the  government,  she 
was  to  be  guided  by  the  council  of  .state.  But 
by  private  instructions  of  Philip,  questions  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  involving  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  might  be  first  submitted  to  a  select 
portion  of  this  council;  and  in  such  cases,  or 
when  a  spirit  of  faction  had  crept  into  the  coun- 
cil, the  regent,  if  she  deemed  it  foi:  the  interest 
of  the  state,  might  adopt  the  opinion  of  the 
minority.  The  select  body  with  whom  Margaret 
was  to  advise  in  the  more  important  matters  was 
termed  the  Consulta ;  and  the  members  who 
composed  it  were  Barlaimont,  Viglius,  and  the 
bishop  of  Arras.** 


V  The  existence  of  bucIi  a  con-  not  ghren  in  the  iiittractioiit  to 

fidential  bodf  proved   a  fruitfiil  the  regent,  ivhieh  leave  all  to  her 

source  of  dinster.    The  names  of  discretion.    According  to  Strada, 

the  parties  who  composed  it  are  however,  the  royal  will  in  the  na^ 
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The  first  of  these  men.  Count  Barlaimcmt,  be* 
longed  to  an  ancient  Flemish  family.  Witii 
respectable  talents  and  constancy  of  purpose,  he 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  crown. 
The  second,  Viglius,  was  a  jurist  of  extensiye  en*- 
dition,  at  this  time  well  adyanced  in  years,  and 
with  infirmities  that  might  have  pressed  heavily 
on  a  man  less  patient  of  toil.  He  was  person* 
ally  attached  to  Granvelle;  and  as  his  views  of 
government  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  min- 
ister's, Viglius  was  much  under  his  influence 
The  last  of  the  three,  Granvelle,  from  his  lai^ 
acquaintance  with  afiiEiirs,  and  his  adroitness  in 
managing  them,  was  far  superior  to  his  col- 
leagues;*^ and  he  soon  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  them,  that  the  government  may  be 
said  to  have  rested  on  his  shoulders.  As  there  is 
no  man  who  for  some  years  is  to  take  so  promi- 
nent a  part  ui  the  story  of  the  Netherlands,  it 
will  be  proper  to  introduce  the  reader  to  some 
acquaintance  with  his  earlier  history. 

Anthony  Perrenot  —  whose  name  of  Granvelle 


ter  was  plainly  intimated  by  FhSip.  dell'  altri  n^  tat^  inaieme  qnanto 

(De  Bello  Bel^co,  torn.  I.  p.  57.)  Mona^-  d'  Ana  aolo,  il  quale  per  il 

Copiea  of  the  regent's  commission,  gran  giudicio  che  ha  et  per  U  longa 

as  well  as  of  two  documents,  the  one  prattica  del  govemo  del  mondo  et 

indorsed  as  **  private,"  the  other  as  nel  tentar  I'imprese   grandi  pfii 

<* secret"  instructions,  and  all  three  accorto  et  piii  animoso  di  tutti  pi^ 

bearing  the  date  of  August  8, 1 559,  destro  et  piii  sicuro  nel  maneggiarle 

are  to  be  found  entire  in  the  Cor-  et  nel  finirie  pih  constante  et  pin 

nspondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn,  risolnto."     BeUttone  di  SoriaiiNs 

IL,  Appendix,  N08.S- 4.  MS. 
ti  MMa  non  dal  tanto  alcnno 
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was  derived  from  an  estate  purchased  by  his  &ther 
-«-was  bom  in  the  year  1517,  at  Besan9on,  a  town 
in  Fraoche  Comt£.  His  &ther,  Nicholas  Perre- 
not,  founded  the  fortunes  of  the  fiunily,  and  from 
the  humble  condition  of  a  poor  country  attorney 
rose  to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  empire.  This 
^traordinary  advancemeut  was  not  owing  to  ca^ 
price,  but  to  his  unwearied  industry,  extensive 
learning,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
combined  with  steady  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  master,  Charles  the  Fifth.  His  talent  for 
affEurs  led  him  to  be  employed  not  merely  in 
official  business,  but  in  diplomatic  missions  of 
great  importance.  In  short  he  possessed  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  emperor  to  a  degree  enjoyed  by  no 
Other  subject;  and  when  the  chancellor  died,  in 
1550,  Charles  pronounced  his  eulogy  to  Philip 
in  a  single  sentence,  saying  that  in  Granvelle  they 
had  lost  the  man  on  whose  wisdom  they  could 
securely  repose.^ 

Anthony  Perrenot,  distinguished  from  his  fa* 
ther  in  later  times  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  was  the 
eldest  of  eleven  children.  In  his  childhood  he 
discovered  such  promise,  that  the  chancellor  be- 
stowed much  pains  personally  on  his  instruction. 
At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Padua,  and  after 
some  years  was  removed  to  Louvain,  then  the 
university  of  greatest  repute  ia  the  Netherlands. 

s>  **  Mio  figliuolo  et  k)  e   Toi    repose  on.    Leti,  Vita  di  FUippo 
habbiamo  perao  an  buon  letto  di    II.,  torn.  L  p.  195. 
ripoao,"  —  literally,  a  good  bed  to 
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It  was  not  till  later  tliat  the  seminary  of  Doirty 
was  founded,  under  the  auspices  of  Philip  the 
Second .•  At  the  university,  the  young  Perroiot 
soon  distinguished  himself  hy  the  vivacity  of  his 
mind,  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions,  an  m 
dustry  fully  equal  to  his  father^s,  and  remark- 
ahle  powers  of  acquisition.  Besides  a  large  range 
of  academic  study,  he  made  himself  master  of 
seven  languages,  so  as  to  read  and  converse  in 
them  with  fluency.  He  seemed  to  have  little 
relish  for  the  amusements  of  the  youth  of  his 
own  age.  His  greatest  amusement  was  a  hook. 
Under  this  incessant  application  his  health  gave 
way,  and  for  a  time  his  studies  were  suspended. 

Whether  from  his  father's  preference  or  his 
own,  yoimg  Granvelle  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
admitted  to  orders.  The  son  of  the  chancellor 
was  not  slow  in  his  advancement,  and  he  was 
soon  possessed  of  several  good  benefices.  Bat 
the  ambitious  and  worldly  temper  of  Granvdle 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  humble  duties 
of  the  ecclesiastic.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  called  to  court  by  his  father,  and  there  a  bril- 
liant career  was  opened  to  his  aspiring  genius. 

The  young  man  soon  showed  such  talent  for 


*B  A  principal  modve  of  Philip  language  without  going  abroad  into 

the  Second  in  founding  this  uni-  foreign  countries  for  it    Becaoil 

Territf,  according  to  Hopper,  was  et  Memorial  des  Troubles  des  F^y- 

to  give  Flemings  the  means  of  get-  Bas,  cap.  2,  ap.  Hoynck,  AnalecU 

ting  a  knowledge  of  the  f'rench  Belgica,  torn.  H. 
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bosmeBS,  and  such  shrewd  insight  into  character, 
M,  combined  with  the  stores  of  learning  he  had 
at  his  conunand,  made  his  services  of  great  value 
to  his  fitther.  He  accompanied  the  chancellor  on 
some  of  his  public  missions,  among  others  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  where  the  younger  Granvelle, 
who  had  already  been  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Arras,  first  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  subtle,  insinuating  eloquence,  which  capti* 
Yftted  as  much  as  it  convinced. 

The  emperor  saw  with  satisfaction  the  promise  af- 
forded by  the  young  statesman,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  would  prove  the  same  pillar 
of  support  to  his  administration  that  his  father  had 
been  before  him.  Nor  was  that  time  &r  distant. 
As  the  chancellor's  health  declined,  the  son  be> 
came  more  intimately  associated  vnth  his  father 
in  the  counsels  of  the  emperor.  He  justified  this 
confidence  by  the  unwearied  toil  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  the  cabinet ;  a 
toil  to  which  even  night  seemed  to  afibrd  no  res- 
pite. He  sometimes  employed  five  secretaries  at 
onoe,  dictating  to  them  in  as  many  different  lan- 
guages.^ The  same  thing,  or  something  as  mi- 
raculous, has  been  told  of  other  remarkable  men, 
both  before  and  since.    As  a  mere  tour  de  force^ 


Si«Oiireinaiqaedeliiiceqa'on  diffSrantei  langneB."     Levesque, 

ttvoit  remarqa^  de  Cter,  et  mdme  M^nxnres  pour  servir  ^  I'Hifltoire 

^lUM  ft^on  plus  imgali^  c'est  da  Cudinal  de  GnuiTelle,  (Faru, 

qnH  occnpoit  cinq  secretaires  it  U  1768^)  torn.  L  p.  216. 
tiis,  en  leur  dictant  des  lettres  en 
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Granvelle  may  possibly  haye  amxuied  himself  with 
it  Bat  it  was  not  in  this  way  that  die  cone- 
spondence  was  written  which  famishes  the  best 
key  to  the  events  of  the  time.  If  it  had  been  so 
written,  it  would  never  have  been  worth  the  pub- 
lication. 

Every  evening  Oranvdle  presented  hin^sdf  be- 
fore the  emperor,  and  read  to  him  the  pro- 
gramme he  had  prepared  of  the  business  of  the 
following  day,  with  his  own  suggestions.*  The 
foieign  ambassadors  who  resided  at  the  court 
were  surprised  to  find  the  new  minister  so  en- 
tirely in  the  secrets  of  his  master;  and  that  he 
was  as  well  instructed  in  all  their  doings  as  the 
emperor  himself.*  In  short,  the  confidence  of 
Charles,  given  slowly  and  with  much  hesitation, 
was  at  length  bestowed  as  freely  on  the  sou  as 
it  had  beai  on  the  father.  The  two  Granvelles 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  the  two  persons 
who  most  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror, from  the  time  that  he  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands. 

When  raised  to  the  see  of  Arras,  Granvelle  was 

*  *'Di  modo  cbe  ogni  lem  topn  ne^olialioae  oon  ^  AmbMCttfton 

un  foglio  di  carta  che  lor  chiamano  et  altri   ad  esao  Monsignore,  £ 

beliero  esso  Granvela,  manda  all'  modo  che  et  io  et  tutti  gl'  aiti 

Lnperatore  il  buo  parere  del  quale  Ambaseiatori  ■  sono  aTrednti  «§- 

■opra  li  negodi  del  ieguente  gtomo  tendo  rimeae  a  MoiuigDor  Giw»- 

sua  maestli  ha  da  ftre."    Belatione  vela  che  lua  ikxsellenxa  ha  iateio 

di  Soriano,  MS.  ogni  particoiare  et  qoaaogni  parala 

s  '*Hayendo  pruna  Ini  aena  pasata  fra  I'inpenilore  et  lonw* 

riaolTere  con  alcuna  mandafa  ogn'  Und. 
iolbnnatione  et   ogni  particoiare 
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but  twenty-fiye  years  olcL  It  ia  rare  that  the  mitre 
has  descended  on  a  man  of  a  more  ambitious  spirit 
Tet  Granvelle  was  not  averse  to  the  good  things 
of  the  world,  nor  altogether  insensible  to  its  pomps 
and  vanities.  He  affected  great  state  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  and  thus  necessity,  no  less  than  taste, 
led  him  to  covet  the  possession  of  wealth  as  well  as 
of  power.  He  obtained  both ;  and  his  fortunes 
were  rapidly  advancing  when,  by  the  abdication  of 
his  royal  master,  the  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Philip  the  Second. 

Charles  recommended  Granvelle  to  his  son  as 
every  way  deserving  of  his  confidence.  Granvelle 
knew  that  the  best  recommendation  —  the  only 
effectual  one  —  must  come  from  himself.  He 
studied  carefully  the  character  of  his  new  sove- 
reign, and  showed  a  wonderful  flexibility  in  con- 
forming to  his  humors.  The  ambitious  minister 
proved  himself  no  stranger  to  those  arts  by  which 
great  minds,  as  well  as  little  ones,  sometimes  con- 
descend to  push  their  fortunes  in  a  court. 

Yet,  in  truth,  Granvelle  did  not  always  do  vio- 
lence to  his  own  inclmations  in  conforming  to 
those  of  Philip.  like  the  king,  he  did  not  come 
rapidly  to  results,  but  pondered  long,  and  viewed 
a  question  in  all  its  bearings,  before  arriving  at 
a  decision.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same 
patient  spirit  of  application  as  Philip,  so  that  both 
may  be  said  to  have  found  their  best  recreation  in 
labor.  Neither  was  he  less  zealous  than  the  king 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  faith,  though  his 

VOL.  I.  5S 
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aooommodating  nature,  if  left  to  itself,  might  haire 
sanctioned  a  different  policy  from  that  dictated  hj 
the  stem,  uncompromising  spirit  of  his  master. 

Granvelle's  influence  was  further  aided  hy  the 
dmrms  of  his  personal  intercourse.  His  poUdied 
and  insinuating  manners  seem  to  haye  m^dted  eren 
the  icy  reserve  of  Philip.  He  maintained  his  in* 
fluence  by  his  singular  tact  in  suggesting  hints 
for  carrying  out  his  master's  policy,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  suggestion  might  seem  to  have  come 
from  the  king  himself.  Thus  careful  not  to  alarm 
^e  jealousy  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  content  to 
forego  the  semblance  of  power  for  the  real  posses* 
sion  of  it*' 

It  was  soon  seen  that  he  was  as  wdl  settled  in 
the  confidence  of  Philip  as  he  had  previously  been 
in  that  of  Charles.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
distribution  of  power  between  the  regent  and  the 
several  councils,  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
king  were  such  as  to  throw  the  real  authority  into 
the  hands  of  GranveUe.  Thus  the  rare  example  was 
afforded  of  the  same  man  continuing  the  favorite 
of  two  successive  sovereigns.  Granvelle  did  not 
escape  the  usual  fate  of  favorites;  and  whethar 

^  A  striking  example  of  the  6nnvelle,if  poflseflsed  natonillyof 

manner  in  which  GranveUe  con-  a  more  tolerant  spirit  than  Fhil- 

veyed  his  own  views  to  the  king  ip,  could  accommodate  himself  so 

is  shown  by  a  letter  to  Philip  dated  fiir  to  the  opposite  temper  of  his 

Brussels,  July  17,  1559,  in  which  master  as  to  famish  him  with  some 

the  minister  suggests  the  arguments  rery  plauable  grounds  for  persecn* 

that  might  be  used  to  the  author-  tion.   Papers  d'J&tat  de  Granvellet 

ities  of  Brabant  for  enforcing  the  took,  Y.  p.  614. 
edicts.    The  letter  shows,  too,  that 
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ftom  file  necessity  of  the  case,  or  that,  as  some 
pfetend,  he  did  not  on  his  elevation  bear  his  facnl- 
ties  too  meekly,  no  man  was  so  generally  and  so 
heartily  detested  throughout  the  country.* 

Before  leaving  the  Netherlands,  Philip  named 
the  governors  of  the  several  provinces,  —  the  nomi- 
BAtions,  for  the  most  part,  only  confirming  those 
already  in  office.  Egmont  had  the  governments  of 
Flanders  and  Artois ;  the  prince  of  Orange,  those 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  West  Friesland. 
The  commission  to  William,  running  in  the  usual 
form,  noticed  'Hhe  good,  loyal,  and  notable  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  both  to  the  emperor  and  his 
present  sovereign."*  The  command  of  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Spanish  army  was  also  given  to  the 
two  nobles,  —  a  poor  contrivance  for  reconciling 
the  nation  to  the  continuance  of  these  detested 
troops  in  the  country. 

*Le¥e8(|iie,M6iioii«8deQma-  d]S{>oail,  by  digesting  tbem  into 

Telle,  torn.  L  p.  207  et  seq.  —  two  dtiodednH)  volumes,  in  which 

Coarchetet,  Histoire  du  Cardinal  the  little  that  is  of  value  seems  to 

do  Granvelle,  (Bruzelles,  1784,)  have  been  pilfered  from  the  un* 

torn.  I.  passim.  —  Strada,  De  Bello  published  MS.  of  a  previoos  biog- 

Belgico,  p.  85.  —  Burgon,  Life  of  rapher  of  the  Cardinal.    The  work 

Oresham,  voL  I.  p.  367.  of  the  Benedictine,  however,  has 

The  author  of  the  M^moires  de  the  merit  of  authenticity.    I  shall 

Granvelle   was   a  member  of  a  take  occaaon,  hereafter,  to  give  a 

Benedictine  convent  in  Be8an9on,  more  particular   account  of  the 

which,  by  a  singular  chance,  be-  Granvelle  collection, 

eame  possessed  of  the  manuscripts  *  "  En  consideration  des  bons, 

of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  more  than  l^ux,  notables  ct  agr^ables  servi- 

a  century  after  his  death.     The  ces  faits  par  lui,  pendant  plosienrs 

good  Father  Levesque  made  but  a  ann^  k  feu  PEmpereur,  et  depuit 

very  indifferent  use  of  the  rich  an  Boi."    Correspondance  de  Phi* 

store  of  materials  placed  at  his  lippo  II.,  tom.  I.  p.  184. 
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Philip  had  anxiously  waited  for  the  amval  of 
the  papal  bull  which  was  to  authorize  the  erection 
of  the  bishoprics.  Granyelle  looked  still  mere 
anxiously  for  it  He  had  read  the  signs  of  the 
coming  storm,  and  would  gladly  have  encountered 
it  when  the  royal  presence  might  have  afforded 
some  shelter  from  its  fury.  But  the  court  of 
Rome  moved  at  its  usual  dilatory  pace,  and  the 
apostolic  nuncio  did  not  arrive  with  the  missi?^ 
till  the  eve  of  Philip*s  departure,  —  too  late  fw 
him  to  witness  its  publication.^ 

Having  completed  all  his  arrangements,  about 
the  middle  of  August  the  king  proceeded  to  Zea^ 
land,  where,  in  the  port  of  Flushing,  lay  a  gallant 
fleet,  waiting  to  take  him  and  the  royal  suite  to 
Spain.  It  consisted  of  fifty  Spanish  and  forty 
other  vessels,  —  all  well  manned,  and  victualled 
for  a  much  longer  voyage.*^  Philip  was  escorted 
to  the  place  of  embarkation  by  a  large  body  of 
Flemish  nobles,  together  with  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy.  A 
curious  scene  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  as  he 
was  about  to  go  on  board.  Turning  abruptly  round 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  attended  him  on 
the  journey,  he  bliuitly  accused  him  of  being  the 
true  source  of  the  Opposition  which  his  measures 

»  VaQderyyrickt,  Troublei  des       '^  The  royal  kider  leenv  to 

Fays-Bas,  torn.  11.  p.  69  et  eeq. —  have  been  well  mpplied  ia  the 

Stradftf  De  Bello  Belgico,  p.  40. —  article  <^  poultry,  to  judge  from 

Hopper,  Becueil  et  M^orial,  cap.  one  item,  mentioned  by  MetereUi 

S. — Francu^AlborotosdeFlande•,  of  fifteen  thousand  capons.    Hist 

MS.  des  Payt-Bas,  torn.  L  fol.  25.     ^ 
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had  encountered  in  the  states-general.  William, 
wtonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  replied 
tiwt  the  opposition  was  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the 
act  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  states.  "  No,"  re- 
loiaed  the  incensed  monarch,  shaking  him  at  the 
Mme  time  violently  by  the  wrist,  ^^  not  the  states, 
but  you,  you,  you!""  an  exclamation  deriving 
additional  bitterness  from  the  fact  that  the  word 
jfM,  thus  employed,  in  the  Castilian  was  itself 
indicative  of  contempt  William  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  reply,  nor  did  he  care  to  trust  himself 
with  the  other  Flemish  lords  on  board  the  royal 
squadron." 

The  royal  company  being  at  length  aU  on  board, 
on  the  twentieth  of  August,  1559,  the  fleet  weighed 
anchor ;  and  Philip,  taking  leave  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Savoy,  and  the  rest  of  the  noble  train 
who  attended  his  embarkation,  was  soon  wafted 
from  the  shores, —-to  which  he  was  never  to 
return. 

*  **  Le  Boi  le  prenant  par  le  bj  the  whole  tenor  of  Philip's  life, 

poignet,  et  le  lui  seoouant,  repliqua  in  which  sel^command  was  a  pre- 

Mi  E^Mgnol,  No  lot  E$tado9y  nuu  dominant  trait     The  stoiy  wu 

901,  voSf  vos,  repetant  ce  vos  par  originaDj   derived   from    Aub^ri 

troii  fiiifl,  terme  de  mdpris  chez  (loc.  cit).    The  chronicler  had  it, 

let  Espagnols,  qui  vent  dire  toy,  as  he  tells  us,  from  lus  father,  to 

tojr  en  Francois.**     Anb^ri,  M^  whom  it  was  told  by  an  intimate 

moires   pour   servir  k   I'Histoire  friend  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 

d*HoI]andeetde8autres  Provinces-  who   was   present  at  the  scene. 

Unies,  (Paris,  1711,)  p.  7.  Anb^ri,  though  a  doll  writer,  was, 

^  One  might  wish  the  aathoritj  according  to  Voltaire's  admission, 

Ibr  this  anecdote  better  than  it  is,  well  informed,  —  **  dcrivain  m^di- 

ooDsidering  that  it  is  contradicted  ocre,  mais  fort  instrmt" 
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LooJeanrJoseph  Yandervynckt,  to  whom  I  bave  repeatodlj  bad  oo* 
casion  to  refer  in  the  coane  of  the  preceding  chapter,  was  a  Fleming 
—  bom  at  Ghent  in  1691.  He  was  educated  to  the  law,  became  em- 
inent in  his  pxofeflnoD,  and  at  the  age  of  thizty-ei^t  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Flanden.  He  employed  his  leisnre  in  studying 
the  historical  antiquities  of  his  own  country.  At  the  suggestion  of  CoV- 
lentz,  prime  minister  of  Maria  Theresa,  he  compiled  his  woik  on  the 
Troubles  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  destined  for  the  instmctMn  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  imperial  family,  and  rix  copies  only  of  it 
were  at  first  printed,  in  1765.  Since  the  author^s  death,  which  took 
place  in  1779,  when  he  had  reached  the  great  age  of  eigbty-ei^it,  llie 
work  has  been  repeatedly  published. 

As  Yandervynckt  had  the  national  archives  thrown  open  to  his  in- 
spection, he  had  access  to  *the  most  authentic  sources  of  informatioB. 
He  was  a  man  of  science  and  discernment,  fiuinninded,  and  tempento 
in  his  opinions,  which  gives  value  to  a  book  that  contains,  moKeover, 
much  interesting  anecdote,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  work, 
though  making  only  four  volumes,  covers  a  large  space  of  historical 
ground, — firom  the  marriage  of  Plulip  the  Eur,  in  1495,  to  tiie  peace 
of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  Its  liteiaxy  execution  is  by  no  means  eqnal 
to  its  other  merits.  The  woik  is  written  in  French;  but  Yandenrynckti 
unfortunately,  while  he  both  wrote  and  spoke  Flemish,  and  even  LaliBi 
with  fiMulity,  was  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  F^nch. 


CHAPTER   III. 

PBOTSSTANTISM  IN  BPAIIir. 

Phflip's  AniYal  in  Spain.  —  The  Reformed  Doctrines.  —  Their  Sop* 
presaion.  —  Autos  de  F^. — Froflecution  of  Garranza.  —  Extincdod 
of  Heresy. — Fanatidam  of  the  SpaniaidB. 

1559. 

The  voyage  of  King  Philip  was  a  short  and 
pfosperous  one.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
1559,  he  arrived  off  the  port  of  Laredo.  But 
while  he  was  in  sight  of  land,  the  weather,  which 
had  been  so  propitious,  suddenly  changed.  A  furi- 
ous tempest  arose,  which  scattered  his  little  navy. 
Nine  of  the  vessels  foundered,  and  though  the 
monarch  had  the  good  fortune,  under  the  care  of 
an  experienced  pilot,  to  make  his  escape  in  a  boat, 
and  reach  the  shore  in  safety,  he  had  the  mortificar 
tion  to  see  the  ship  which  had  borne  him  go  down 
with  the  rest,  and  with  her  the  inestimable  cargo 
he  had  brought  from  the  Low  Countries.  It  con- 
sisted of  curious  furniture,  tapestries,  gems,  pieces 
of  sculpture,  and  paintings,  —  the  rich  productions 
of  Flemish  and  Italian  art,  which  his  father,  the 
emperor,  had  been  employed  many  years  of  his  life 
in  collecting.     Truly  was  it  said  of  Charles,  that 
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^lie  had  sacked  the  land  only  to  feed  the  ooeasoL**^ 
To  add  to  the  calamity,  more  than  a  thoaeand  per* 
flcma  perished  in  this  shipwseck.' 

The  king,  without  delay,  took  the  road  to  Tallin 
dolid;  but  on  arriving  at  that  caiMtal,  whether 
depressed  by  his  kite  disaster,  or  from  his  faabitvat 
didike  of  such  empty  parade,  he  declined  the  honp 
ors  with  which  the  loyal  inhabitants  would  have 
greeted  the  return  of  their  sovereign  to  his  dd^ 
minions.  Here  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his 
sister,  the  Begent  Joanna,  who,  kmg  since  weary 
of  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  resigned  the  soeptas 
into  his  hands,  with  a  better  vnll  than  that  with 
which  most  persons  would  have  received  it.  Hrae, 
too,  he  had  the  satis&ction  ol  embracing  his  mm 
Carlos,  the  heir  to  his  empire.  The  length  of 
Philip's  absence  may  have  allowed  him  to  aee 
some  favorable  change  in  the  person  of  the  yom% 
prince,  though,  if  report  be  teue,  there  was  little 
change  for  the  better  in  his  dispositbn,  whidi, 
headstrong  and  imperious,  had  already  b^gun  to 
make  men  tremble  for  the  future  destinies  of  th^ 
oountry. 

Philip  had  not  been  many  days  in  Valladolid 
when  his  presence  was  celehrated  by  one  of  those 
exhibitions,  which,  unhaiq^ily  for  Spain,  may  be 


t  «OarioT.liaiimianoclieggiato  Y.  csp.  S.-^Sepiihredft,  Dt  BfllMS 

Is  Terra,  per  arrickime  il  Mare."  Gesiii  Fliili^IL,  OpMa»to«uIIL 

Leti,  Vita  di  Filippo  II.,  torn.  I  p.  p.  53.— Leta,  Vita  di  Illippo  H, 

885.  torn.  L  p.  885. 

>  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segando,  lib. 
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called  national.  This  was  an  auto  de  fi^  not, 
however,  as  fonnerly,  of  Jews  and  Moors,  but  of 
Spanish  Protestants.  The  Reformation  had  been 
silaitly,  but  not  slowly,  advancing  in  the  Peninsula; 
and  intelligence  of  this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  one  cause  of  Philip's  abrupt  departure  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  brief  but  disastrous  attempt 
at  a  religious  revolution  in  Spain  is  an  event  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
by  the  historian. 

NotwithstandiDg  the  remote  position  of  Spain, 
under  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Charles  she  was 
brought  too  closely  into  contact  with  the  other 
states  of  Europe  not  to  feel  the  shock  of  the  great 
religious  reform  which  was  shaking  those  states  to 
t^eir  foundations.  Her  most  intimate  relations, 
indeed,  were  with  those  very  cquntries  in  which 
the  seeds  of  the  Beformation  were  first  planted. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  Spaniards,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  be  indebted  for  some  portion 
of  their  instruction  to  German  universities.  Men 
of  learning,  who  accompanied  the  emperor,  became 
familiar  with  the  religious  doctrines  so  widely 
circulated  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  The  troops 
gathered  the  same  doctrines  from  the  Lutheran 
soldiers,  who  occasionally  served  with  them  under 
the  imperial  banners.  These  opinions,  crude  for 
the  most  part  as  they  were,  they  brought  back  to 
their  own  countr}' ;  and  a  curiosity  was  roused 
which  prepared  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the 
great    truths   which   were   quickening  the   other 

YOL.  I.  53 
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aatioxis  of  Europe.  Men  of  higher  education,  on 
their  return  to  Spain,  found  the  means  of  dissemi* 
uating  these  truths.  Secret  societies  were  estab- 
lished; meetings  were  held;  and,  with  the  same 
aecrecy  as  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
Gospel  was  preached  and  explained  to  the  growing 
congregation  of  the  faithful.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  the  want  of  books.  The  enterprise  of 
a  few  self-devoted  proselytes  at  length  oyercame 
this  difficulty. 

A  Castilian  version  of  the  Bible  had  been  printed 
in  Germany.  Various  Protestant  publicationfl, 
whether  originating  in  the  Castilian  or  translated 
into  that  language,  appeared  in  the  same  country. 
A  copy,  now  and  then,  in  the  possession  of  some 
private  individual,  had  found  its  way,  without 
detection,  across  the  Pyrenees.  These  instances 
were  rare,  when  a  Spaniard  named  Juan  Hernan- 
dez, resident  in  Geneva,  where  he  followed  the 
business  of  a  corrector  of  the  press,  undertook, 
from  no  other  motive  but  zeal  for  the  truth,  to 
introduce  a  larger  supply  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
into  his  native  land. 

With  great  adroitness,  he  evaded  the  vigilance 
of  the  custom-house  officers,  and  the  more  vigilant 
spies  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  end  succeeded 
in  landing  two  large  casks  filled  with  prohibited 
works,  which  were  quickly  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  infant  church.  Other  intrepid 
converts  followed  the  example  of  Hernandez,  and 
with   similar  success ;   so   that,  with   the  aid   of 
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books  and  spiritual  teachers,  the  number  of  the 
fidthfol  multiplied  daily  throughout  the  country.^ 
Among  this  number  was  a  much  lai^r  proportion, 
it  was  observed,  of  persons  of  rank  and  education 
than  is  usually  found  in  like  cases ;  owing  doub^> 
less  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  this  class  of 
persons  who  had  most  frequented  the  countries 
where  the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  taught.  Thus 
the  Reformed  Church  grew  and  prospered,  not 
indeed  as  it  had  prospered  in  the  freer  atmospheres 
of  Gfermany  and  Britain,  but  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  do  imder  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
Inquisition;  like  some  tender  plant,  which,  nup* 
tured  in  the  shade,  waits  only  for  a  more  genial 
season  for  its  full  expansion.  That  season  was  not 
in  reserve  for  it  in  Spain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  spread  of  the 
Beformed  religion  should  so  long  have  escaped 
the  detection  of  the  agents  of  the  Holy  Office. 


'  The  editors  of  the '^Documen-  i  Espaila,  al   pxincipio   por  loe 

tOB  lottos  para  la  Historia  de  poertoe  de  mar,  y  despaes  cnandi^ 

fSqHtfia,*  in  a  very  ebiborate  notice  ya  hubo  mas  Tigilanda  de  parte 

of  the  prosecution  of  Archbishop  del  gobiemo,  los  enviaban  i  Leon 

Carranza,  represent  the  literary  de  Francia  desde  donde  se  intro- 

interconrse  between  the  German  dueian  en  la  peninsula  por  Navai^ 

and  Spanish  Protestants  as  even  ra  y    Aragon.     Un   tal  Vihnan 

more  extensive  than  it  is  stated  librero  de  Amberes  tenia  tienda 

to  be  in  the  text.    According  to  en  Medina  del  Campo  y  en  SeviUa 

them,  a  regnlar  dipAl  was  estab-  donde   vendia   las  obras   de   loe 

lished  at  Medina  del  Campo  and  protestantes  en    espanol  y  latin. 

Seville,  for  the  sale  of  the  forbid-  Estos  libros  de  Fraacfort  se  dabaa 

den  books  at  very  low  rates.   **  De  i  bnen  mercado  para  que  drco- 

las  imprentas  de  Alemania  se  de-  lasen  con  mayor  ftcilidad."    Doo> 

spachaban  A  Flandcs,  y  desde  alii  omentos  In^itos,  torn.  V.  p.  ^D9. 
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Yet  it  ifl  certain  that  the  first  notice  whicli  the 
j^mnith  inquisLtors  xeodiyed  of  the  hcb  was  from 
their  brethren  abroad.  Some  eccleoiastics  in  the 
toain  of  Philip,  sofipecting  the  heresy  of  several  o£ 
their  own  eoimtrymen  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
them  seized  and  sent  to  Spain,  to  be  examined  by 
the  Inquisition.  On  a  closer  .investigation,  it  waa 
found  that  a  correspondence  had  long  been  main* 
tuned  between  these  p^rscms  and  their  oonntry'- 
mm,  of  a  similar  persuasion  with  themselves,  at 
home.  Thus  the  existence,  though  not  the 
esKtent,  of  the  Spanish  R^rmation  was  made 
known.^ 

No  sooner  was  the  alarm  sounded,  than  Paul 
the  Fourth,  quick  to  foUow  up  the  scent  of  heresy 
in  any  quarter  of  his  pontifical  dominions,  issued 
a  brief,  in  February,  1558,  addressed  to  the  Span- 
ish inquisitos^;eneraL  In  this  brief^  his  holiness 
enjoins  it  on  the  head  of  the  tribunal  to  spare  no 
efibrts  to  detect  and  exterminate  the  growing  evil; 
and  he  empowers  that  functionary  to  arraign  and 
bring  to  condign  punishment  all  suspected  of 
heresy,  of  whatever  rank  or  profession,  —  whether 
bishops  or  archbishops,  nobles,  kings,  or  emperors. 
Paul  the  Fourth  was  fond  of  contemplating  him- 
self as  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  Innocents  and  (he 


4  For  the  preceding  pages  see  of  nindry  subtill  Practises  of  the 

Llorente,  Histoire  de  i'lnquisition  Holy  Inqiiisition  of  Spayne,  (Loo- 

d'Espagne,  torn.  II.  p.  282;  torn,  don,  1569,)  p.  78.  —  Sepolveda, 

IIL  pp.    191,    258.  —  Montanus,  Opera^  torn.  IIL  p.  54 
IKsoorery  and  playne  Declaration 
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Gregories,  and  like  them  setting  his  potttified 
foot  on  the  necks  of  prinoe&  His  natural  an» 
ganoe  was  probably  AOt  dunmished  byi  tiie  con- 
cessions which  PhiUp  the  Second  had  thought 
proper  to  make  to  him  at  the  dose  of  the 
Boman  war. 

Philip,  tea  from  taking  umbrage  at  the  swidfing 
tone  of  this  apostolical  mandate,  followed  it  up,  in 
the  same  year,  by  a  monstrous  edict,  borrowed 
from  one  in  the  Netherlands,  whieh  oondemned 
all  who  bought,  sold,  or  read  prdabited  works 
to  be  burned  alive. 

In  the  following  January,  Paul,  to  give  grsatar 
efficacy  to  this  edict,  published  another  buU,  in 
which  he  commanded  all  confessors^  under  paiik 
of  excommunication,  to  enjoin  on  their  penitents 
to  inform  against  all  persons,  however  nearly 
allied  to  them,  who  might  be  guilty  of  such 
practices.  To  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  informer, 
Philip,  on  his  part,  revived  a  law  fallen  8om&> 
what  into  disuse,  by  which  the  accuser  was  to 
receive  one  fourth  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  convicted  party.  And  finally,  a  third  bull 
from  Paul  allowed  the  inquisitors  to  withhold 
a  pardon  from  the  recanting  heretic,  if  any  doubt 
existed  of  his  sincerity;  thus  placing  the  life  as 
well  as  fortune  of  the  unhappy  prisoner  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  judges  who  had  an  obvious  in* 
terest  in  finding  him  guilty.  In  this  way  the 
pope  and  the  king  continued  to  play  into  each 
other's    hands,    and   whUe    his    holiness   artfully 
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wptead  die  toils,  the  king  deyised  the  means  for 
driving  the  quany  into  them.* 

Fortunately  for  these  plans,  the  Inquisition  was 
at  this  time  under  the  direction  of  a  man  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  execute  them.  This  was' Fernando 
Yald^s,  cardinal«archbishop  of  Seville,  a  person  of 
a  hard,  inexorable  nature,  and  possessed  of  as 
large  a  measure  of  fanaticism  as  ever  fell  to  a 
grand-inquisitor  since  the  days  of  Torquemada. 
Vald^  readily  availed  himself  of  the  terrible 
machinery  placed  under  his  control.  OardPul  not 
to  alarm  the  suspected  parties,  his  approaches 
were  slow  and  stealthy.  He  was  the  chief  of  a 
tribunal  which  sat  in  darkness,  and  which  dealt 
by  invisible  agmits.  He  worked  long  and  silently 
imder  ground  before  firing  the  mine  which  was 
to  bury  his  enemies  in  a  general  ruin. 

His  spies  were  everywhere  abroad,  mingling 
with  the  suspected,  and  insinuating  themselves 
into  their  confidence.  At  length,  by  the  treach- 
ery of  some,  and  by  working  on  the  nervous  ap* 
prehensions  or  the  religious  scruples  of  others,  he 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  lurking-places  of  the 
new  heresy,  and  the  extent  of  ground  which  it 
covered.  This  was  much  larger  than  had  been  im- 
agined, although  the  Reformation  in  Spain  seemed 
less  formidable  from  the  number  of  its  pros- 
elytes than  from  their  character  and  position* 
Many  of  them  were  ecclesiastics,   especially  in- 

s  Llorente,  Hist  de  llnquisition  d'EBpagae,  torn.  I.  pp.  470,  471 ; 
torn.  n.  pp.  183,  184,  215-217. 
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trusted  with  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
The  quarters  in  which  the  heretical  doctrines 
most  prevailed  were  Aragon,  which  held  an  easy 
oommunication  with  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
and  the  ccncient  cities  of  Seville  and  Yalladolid^ 
indebted  less  to  any  local  advantages  than  to  the 
influence  of  a  few  eminent  men,  who  had  early 
embraced  the  faith  of  the  Beformers. 

At  length,  the  preliminary  information  having 
been  obtained,  the  proscribed  havmg  been  marked 
out,  the  plan  of  attack  settled,  an  order  was  given 
for  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  all  persons  suspected 
of  heresy,  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  the  unhappy  victims,  who  had  gone 
on  with  their  secret  associations,  littLe  suspecting 
the  ruin  that  hung  over  them.  No  resistance  was 
attempted.  Men  and  women,  churchmen  and  lay« 
men,  persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  were 
hurried  from  their  homes,  and  lodged  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  these  could  not 
furmsh  acconmiodations  for  the  number,  and  many 
were  removed  to  the  ordinary  prisons,  and  even  to 
convents  and  private  dwellings.  In  Seville  alone 
eight  hundred  were  arrested  on  the  first  day. 
Feais  were  entertained  of  an  attempt  at  rescue, 
and  an  additional  guard  was  stationed  over  the 
places  of  confinement.  The  inquisitors  were  in 
the  condition  of  a  fisherman  whose  cast  has  been 
so  successful  that  the  draught  of  fishes  seems 
likely  to  prove  too  heavy  for  his  net.* 

»  McCrie,  Hutoiy  of  the  Befonnatioii  in  Spain,  (Edinbui^h,  1829,) 
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The  arrest  of  one  party  gradually  led  to  the 
detection  of  others.  Dragged  from  his  solitary 
dungeon  before  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, alone,  without  counsel  to  aid  or  one  friendly 
&ce  to  cheer  him,  without  knowing  the  name 
of  his  accuser,  without  being  allowed  to  confront 
the  witnesses  who  were  there  to  swear  away  his 
life,  without  even  a  sight  of  his  own  process,  ex- 
cept such  garbled  extracts  as  ihe  wily  judges 
thought  fit  to  communicate,  is  it  strange  that  the 
unhappy  victim,  in  his  perplexity  and  distress, 
should  have  been  drawn  into  disclosures  frttal  to 
his  associates  and  himself  t  If  these  disclosures 
were  not  to  the  mind  of  his  judges,  they  had 
only  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  torture, — the 
rack,  the  cord,  and  the  pulley,  —  until,  when 
every  joint  had  been  wrenched  from  its  socket, 
the  barbarous  tribunal  was  compelled  to  suspend, 
not  terminate,  the  application,  from  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  sufferer  to  endure  it  Such  were  the 
dismal  scenes  enacted  in  the  name  of  religion, 
and  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  as  well  as  of 
the  Inquisition,  —  scenes  to  which  few  of  those 
who  had  once  witnessed  them,  and  escaped  with 
life,  dared  ever  to  allude.  For  to  reveal  the  se- 
crets of  the  Inquisition  was  death.^ 

At  the  expiration  o£  eighteen  months  from  the 

p.  248. — Rclacion  del  Auto  que  matter  will  find  a  more  particalar 

fe  hi^o  en  Valladolid  el  dia  de  account  of  the  origin  and  oi^gaa- 

la  Sanctissuna  Trinidad,  Aik>  de  ization  of  tlie  modem  Inqoisitioo 

1559,  MS.  in  the  *<  History  of  Ferdinand  and 

7  The   reader   curious   in  the  iMbeUa,"  part  I.  cap.  9. 
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period  of  the  first  arresto,  many  of  the  trials  had 
been  concluded,  the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was 
seakd,  and  it  was  thought  time  that  the  pris- 
ons should  disgorge   their    superfluous    inmates. 
Yalladolid  was  selected  as  the  theatre  of  the  first 
tmto  de  fsy  both  firom  the  importance  of  the  cap- 
ital and  the  presence  of  the  court,  which  would 
thus  sanction  and  give  greater  dignity  to  the  cel- 
ebration.    This  event  took  place  in  May,  1559. 
The  Regent    Joanna,   the    young    prince  of  the 
Asturias,  Don  Carlos,  and  the  principal  grandees 
of  the  court,  were  there  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
By  rendering  the  heir  of  the  crown  thus  e^ly 
&miliar  with  the   tender  mercies    of  the   Holy 
Office,  it  may  have  been  intended  to  conciliate 
his  fiivor  to  that  institution.    If  such  was  the 
object,  according  to  the  report  it  signally  failed, 
since  the  woful  spectacle  left  no  other  impres- 
sions  on  the  mind  of  the  prince  than  those  of 
indignation  and  disgust. 

The  example  of  Valladolid  was  soon  followed 
by  autos  de  fivn  Granada,  Toledo,  Seville,  Barce- 
lona,—  in  short,  in  the  twelve  capitals  in  which 
tribunals  of  the  Holy  Office  were  established. 
A  second  celebration  at  Valladolid  was  reserved 
for  the  eighth  of  October  in  the  same  year, 
when  it  would  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  Indeed,  as  several  of  the  pro- 
cesses had  been  concluded  some  months  before 
this  period,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sacrifice   of  more  than   one   of  the   victims  had 

VOL.  I.  54 
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been  postponed,  in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to 
the  spectacle.' 

The  auto  defe  —  ^Vact  of  fidth" — was  the  most 
imposing,  as  it  was  the  most  awful,  of  the  solem* 
nities  authorized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi. 
It  was  intended,  somewhat  pro&nely,  as  has  been 
intimated,  to  combine  the  pomp  of  the  Soman 
triumph  with  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment.* 
It  may  remind  one  quite  as  much  of  those  bloody 
festivals  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Geesars  in  the  ColissBum.  The  religious  import  of 
thi^auto  de  ft  was  intimated  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  celebrated  on  a  Sunday,  or  some  other 
holiday  of  the  Church.  An  indulgence  for  forty 
days  was  granted  by  his  holiness  to  all  who  should 
be  present  at  the  spectacle ;  as  if  the  appetite  for 
witnessing  the  scenes  of  human  suffering  required 
to  be  stimulated  by  a  bounty ;  that  too  in  Spain, 
where  the  amusements  were,  and  still  are,  of  the 
most  sanguinary  character. 

The  scene  for  this  second  auto  de  fi  Bt  Valla* 
dolid  was  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  church 
of  St.  Francis.  At  one  end  a  platform  was  raised, 
covered  with  rich  carpeting,  on  which  were  ranged 
the  seats  of  the  inquisitors,  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  Holy  Office.     Near  to  this  was  the 

8  SeeiheBegiHterofsuchaswere  de  la  Sanctusima  Trinidad,  1559, 

burned  at  Seville  and  Valladolid,  MS. —  Sepulveda,  Opera,  torn.  IIL 

in  1559f  ap.  Montanus,  IMscovery  p.  58. 

of  sundry  subtill  Practises  of  the       ^  McCrie,  Beforxna^n  in  Spnia, 

Inquisition.  —  Relacion  del  Auto  p.  274. 
que  se  bi90  en  Valladolid  el  dia 
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royal  gallery,  a  private  entrance  to  which  secured 
the  inmates  from  molestation  by  the  crowd.  Op- 
posite to  this  gallery  a  large  scalSbld  was  erect- 
ed, so  as  to  be  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
arena,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  unhappy 
aaartyrs  who  were  to  suffer  in  the  auto. 

At  six  in  the  morning  all  the  bells  in  the  capi- 
tal bjBgan  to  toll,  and  a  solenm  procession  was  seen 
to  move  from  the  dismal  fortress  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. In  the  van  marched  a  body  of  troops,  to 
secure  a  free  passage  for  the  procession.  Then 
came  the  condemned,  each  attended  by  two'fap 
miliars  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  those  who  were 
to  suffer  at  the  stake  by  two  friars,  in  addition,  ex- 
horting the  heretic  to  abjure  his  errors.  Those  ad- 
mitted to  penitence  wore  a  sable  dress ;  while  the 
unfortunate  martyr  was  enveloped  in  a  loose  sack 
of  yellow  cloth,  —  the  san  benitOj  —  with  his  head 
surmounted  by  a  cap  of  pasteboard  of  a  conical 
form,  which,  together  with  the  cloak,  was  em- 
broidered with  figures  of  flames  and  of  devils  fan- 
ning and  feeding  them ;  all  emblematical  of  the 
destiny  of  the  herotic's  soul  in  the  world  to  come, 
as  well  as  of  his  body  in  the  present.  Then  came 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  judges  of  the 
courts,  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  on  horseback.  These  were  followed  by 
the  members  of  the  dread  tribunal,  and  the  fiscal, 
bearing  a  standard  of  crimson  damask,  on  one  side 
of  which  were  displayed  the  arms  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  on  the  other  the  insignia  of  its  foundr 
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ers,  Sixtus  the  Fifth  and  Ferdmand  the  Oatiio- 
lic  Next  came  a  numerous  train  of  familiais, 
well  m<Hinted,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
gentry  of  the  province,  proud  to  act  as  the  bod;^ 
guard  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  common  peii- 
ple,  stimulated  on  the  present  occasion,  no  doubt, 
by  the  loyal  desire  to  see  their  new  soverdgn,  as 
well  as  by  the  ambition  to  share  in  the  triumphs 
of  the  auto  de  ft.  The  number  thus  drawn  to* 
gether  from  the  capital  and  the  country,  finr 
exceeding  what  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  is 
estimated  by  one  present  at  full  two  hundred 
thousand.^ 

As  the  multitude  defiled  into  the  square,  the 
inquisitors  took  their  place  on  the  seats  pre> 
pared  for  their  reception.  The  condemned  were 
conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  royal  station 
was  occupied  by  Philip,  with  the  different  mem- 
hers  of  his  household.  At  his  side  sat  his  sis* 
ter,  the  late  regent,  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  his 
nephew,  Alexander  Famese,  several  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  the  principal  grandees  and  high- 
er ecclesiastics  in  attendance  on  the  court  It 
was  an  august  assembly  of  the  greatest  and  the 
proudest  in  the  land.  But  the  most  indifferent 
spectator,  who  had  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his 
bosom,  might  have  turned  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration from   this   array   of  worldly  power,   to 

^^  De  Cftstro,  Histoiia  de  los  Protestantes  Espanoles,  (Cadiz,  1851,) 
p.  177. 
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the  poor  martyr,  who,  with,  no  supp<nrt  but  what 
he  drew  from  within,  was  prepared  to  defy  this 
pawer,  and  to  lay  down  his  life  m  vindieation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Some  there  may  hare 
been,  in  that  large  concourse,  who  shared  in  these 
sentiments.  But  their  number  was  small  indeed 
in  comparison  with  those  who  looked  on  the 
wretched  yidim  as  the  enemy  of  God,  and  his 
approaching  sacrifice  as  the  most  glorious  tri- 
umph of  the  Cross. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a  sermon,  ^^the 
j9Qnaon  of  the  fidth,"  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora. 
The  subject  of  it  may  well  be  guessed,  from 
the  occasion.  It  was  no  doubt  plentifully  larded 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  and,  unless  the  preacher 
departed  from  the  fitshion  of  the  time,  with  pas^ 
sages  from  the  heathen  writers,  however  much  out 
c£  place  they  may  seem  in  an  orthodox  discourse. 

When  the  bishop  had  concluded,  the  grands 
inquisitor  administered  an  oath  to  the  assembled 
multitude,  who  on  their  knees  solemnly  swore  to 
defend  the  Inquisition,  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  faith,  and  to  inform  against  any  one  who 
should  swerve  from  it.  As  Philip  repeated  an 
oath  of  similar  import,  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word^  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  drew  his  sword 
from  its  scabbard,  as  if  to  announce  Imnself  the 
detemuned  champion  of  the  Holy  Office.  In  the 
earlier  autos  of  the  Moorish  and  Jewish  infidels, 
so  humiliating  an  oath  had  never  been  exacted 
from  the  sovereign. 
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After  this,  the  secietary  of  the  tribunal  reed 
aloud  an  instrument  reciting  the  grounds  for  the 
conviction  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  respective  sen- 
tences pronounced  against  them.  Those  who  were 
to  be  admitted  to  penitence,  each,  as  his  sentence 
was  proclaimed,  knelt  down,  and,  with  his  hands 
on  the  missal,  solemnly  abjured  his  errors,  and  was 
absolved  by  the  grand-incpiisitor.  The  absolution, 
however,  was  not  so  entire  as  to  relieve  the  0& 
fender  from  the  penalty  of  his  transgressions  in 
this  world.  Some  were  doomed  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  others 
to  lighter  penances.  All  were  doomed  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  —  a  point  of  too 
great  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  tribunal 
ever  to  be  omitted.  Besides  this,  in  many  cases 
the  offender,  and,  by  a  glaring  perversion  of  jus- 
tice, his  immediate  descendants,  were  rendered 
forever  ineligible  to  public  office  of  any  kind, 
and  their  names  branded  with  perpetual  in&my. 
Thus  blighted  in  fortune  and  in  character,  tiiey 
were  said,  in  the  soft  language  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  be  reconciled. 

As  these  unfortunate  persons  were  remanded, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  their  prisons,  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  little  company  of  martyrs,  who, 
clothed  in  the  ignominious  garb  of  the  san  hemio, 
stood  waiting  the  sentence  of  their  judges,  —  with 
cords  round  their  necks,  and  in  their  hands  a  cross, 
or  sometimes  an  inverted  torch,  typical  of  their 
own  speedy  dissolution.     The  interest  of  the  spec* 
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tators  was  still  further  excited,  in  the  present 
instance,  by  the  fact  that  several  of  these  yictimflr 
were  not  only  illustrious  for  their  rank,  but  yet 
more  so  for  their  talents  and  virtues.  In  their 
haggard  looks,  their  emaciated  forms,  and  too 
ofiten,  alas!  their  distorted  limbs,  it  was  easy 
to  read  the  story  of  their  sufferings  in  their  long 
imprisonment,  for  some  of  them  had  been  con* 
fined  in  the  dark  cells  of  the  Inquisition  much 
more  than  a  year.  Yet  their  countenances,  though 
haggard,  fiur  from  showing  any  sign  of  weakness  or 
fear,  were  lighted  up  with  the  glow  of  holy  en* 
thusiasm,  as  of  men  prepared  to  seal  their  testi- 
mony with  their  blood. 

When  that  part  of  the  process  showing  the 
grounds  of  their  conviction  had  been  read,  the 
giand-inquisitor  consigned  them  to  the  hands  of 
the  corregidor  of  the  city,  beseeching  him  to  deal 
with  the  prisoners  in  all  kindness  and  mercy  ;^  a 
honeyed,  but  most  hypocritical  phrase,  since  no 
choice  was  left  to  the  civil  magistrate  but  to  exe- 
cute the  terrible  sentence  of  the  law  against  here^ 
tics,  the  preparations  for  which  had  been  made 
by  him  a  week  before.^ 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  amounted  to 
thirty,  of  whom  sixteen  were  reconciled,  and  the 
remainder  relaxed  to  the  secular  arm,  —  in  other 


n  **  Nona  reoommandons  de  le  ^  CohnenareSf  Historia  de  Se- 

tiaitcr  avec  bont^  et  mis^ricorde."  govia,  cap.  XLII.  sec.  S —  Gabre^^ 

Llorente,    Inquisitioii   d'Espagne,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  V.  cap.  8. 
torn.  II.  p.  253. 
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words,  turned  over  to  the  dml  magirtrate  for  ex* 
acution.  There  were  few  of  those  thus  condemned 
who,  when  brought  to  the  stake,  did  not  so  fiur 
shrink  from  the  dreadful  doom  that  awaited  them 
as  to  consetkt  to  purchase  a  commutation  of  it  by 
cosifession  before  they  died;  in  which  case  they 
were  strangled  by  the  yarrote,  before  their  bodies 
weie  thrown  into  the  flames. 

Of  the  present  number  there  were  only  two 
whose  constancy  triumphed  to  the  last  over  the 
dread  of  suffering,  and  who  reused  to  pmrehase 
any  mitigation  of  it  by  a  compromise  with  cosk^ 
science.  The  names  of  these  martyrs  should  be 
engraven  on  the  record  of  history. 

One  of  them  was  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  a  noble 
Florentine,  who  had  stood  high  in  the  faror  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Being  united  with  a  lady  of 
rank  in  Castile,  he  removed  to  that  country,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Valladolid.  He  had  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  whidi 
he  first  communicated  to  his  own  family,  and  afteiv 
wards  showed  equal  zeal  in  propagating  among 
the  people  of  YaUadolid  and  its  neighborhood. 
In  short,  there  was  no  man  to  whose  untiring 
and  intrepid  labors  the  cause  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  Spain  was  more  indebted.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  Inquisition. 

During  the  fifteen  months  in  which  he  lay  in 
its  gloomy  cells,  cut  off  from  human  sympathy  and 
support,  his  constancy  remained  unshaken.  The 
night  preceding  his  execution,  when  his  sentence 
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kad  been  anBounced  to  Imn,  De  Seso  callsd  fcr 
writing  materials  It  was  thought  he  denguod  to 
propitiate  his  judges  by  a  full  confession  of  his 
0ROT8.  But  the  oonfeesion  he  made  was  of  aa^ 
ether  kind:  He  insisted  <m  ibe  enom  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  avowed  his  unshaken  trust 
in  the  gieat  truths  o£  the  Befozmation.  The 
document,  covering  two  sheets  of  paper,  as  pro- 
nounced by  the  seontary  of  the  Inquisition  to  be 
a  composition  equally  remarkable  for  its  eneigy 
and  precision.^  When  led  before  the  royal  gallery, 
ou'  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  De  Seso  pih 
tiketically  exclaimed  to  Hiilip,  ^^  Is  it  thus  that  you 
allow  your  innocent  subjects  to  be  persecuted  1  *' 
To  which  the  king  made  tiie  memorable  reply, 
*^  If  it  were  my  own  son,  I  would  fetch  the  wood 
to  bum  him,  were  he  such  a  wretch  as  thou  art  I  '* 
It  was  certainly  a  diaraoleriBtiG  answer.^^ 

At  the  stake  De  Seso  showed  the  same  un- 
shaken constancy,  bearing  his  testimony  to  Hm 
truth  of  the  great  cause  ia  whieh  he  gave  up 

U   Uorentet  Inquiation   d'Es-  in  the  cftiue  of  the  tnxe  fiuth,  m 

pagne,  torn.  H  p.  286.  worthy  of  such  a  prince.     **  S 
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BOtacesiduit  he  styles  this  Mfttefi^  eemo  oonsenlia  que  le 


I  in  his  Ihnenl  difcoune  on  j  aeveio  lespondio^  To  trahera  la 

Philip,  delivered  at  Yalladdid  soon  lefta  pam  qnemar  i  mi  hijo,  si 

after  that  monarch's  death.    (Seiv  fhere  tan  malo  como  tos.    Accion 

monee  FnnetaltSt  en  las  Sboias  y  palabne  dignas  da  lal  lay  m 

del  Bey  Don  Felipe  IL,  fol.  77.)  causa  de   U   suprema   religion." 

Colmenares  stiU  more  emphatically  Historia  de  Segovia,  cap.  XLIL 

eokgises  Am  words  thns  nitetttd  see.  8. 
VOL.  I.                                M 
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hiB  life.  As  the  flames  crept  dowly  arooiid  him, 
he  called  on  the  «oldier8  to  heap  up  the  fiigota, 
that  his  agonies  might  be  sooner  ended;  and 
his  executioners,  indignant  at  the  obstinacy— *- 
the  heroism  —  of  the  martyr.  Were  not  slaw  in 
obeying  his  commands.'* 

The  companion  and  fellow-suflerer  of  De  Seao 
was  Domingo  de  Boxas,  son  of  the  marquis  de 
Foza,  an  unhappy  noble,  who  had  se&x  fiye  of 
his  family,  including  his  eldest  son,  condemned 
to  various  humiliating  penances  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion for  their  heretical  opinions.  This  one  was 
now  to  suffer  death.  De  Ro(xas  was  a  Do- 
minican monk.  It  is  singular  that  this  order, 
fix)m  which  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  Office  were 
particularly  taken,  furnished  many  proselytes  to 
the  Reformed  religion.  De  Roxas,  as  was  the 
usage  with  ecclesiastics,  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
sacerdotal  habit  until  his  sentence  had  been  read, 
when  he  was  degraded  from  his  eodesiaatical  rank, 
his  vestments  were  stripped  off  one  after  another, 
and  the  hideous  dress  of  the  san  benito  thrown  over 
him,  amid  the  shouts  and  derision  of  the  populace. 
Thus  apparelled,  he  made  an  attempt  to  address 
the  spectators  around  the  scaffold ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  errors 
and  cruelties  of  Rome,  than  Philip  indignantly 
commanded  him  to  be  gagged.  The  gag  was  a 
piece  of  defit  wood,  which,  forcibly  compressing  th^ 

^  Llorente,  Inquisitkm  d'Biptgiie,  torn.  IL  p.  SSf  . 
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tongue,  had  ^be  additional  adyantage  of  cauong 
.great  pain  whUe  it  sQenoed  the  offender.  Even 
when  he  was  hound  to  the  stake,  the  gag,  though 
contrary  to  custom,  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
mouth  of  De  Boxas,  as  if  his  enemies  dreaded  liie 
effects  of  an  eloquence  that  triumphed  over  the 
anguuAi  of  death.^ 

The  place  of  execution  —  the  quemadero,  the 
buming^place,  as  it  was  called — was  a  spot 
selected  for  the  purpose  without  the  walls  of 
the  citjr.^  Those  who  attended  an  auto  de  fi 
were  not,  therefore,  necessarily,  as  is  commonly 
imagined,  spectators  of  the  tragic  scene  that  coiii- 
eluded  it  The  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  higher  rank,  no  doubt,  followed  to  the 
place  of  execution.  On  this  occasion,  there  is 
reason  to  think,  from  the  language  —  somewhat 
equivocal,  it  is  true  —  of  Philip's  biographer,  that 
the  monarch  chose  to  testify  his  devotion  to  the 
Inquisition  by  witnessing  in  person  the  appalliag 
close  of  the  drama ;  while  his  guards  mingled  with 
the  menials  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  heaped  up 
the  fagots  round  their  victims."^ 

M  MontenoB,  DisooiTeiy  of  ran-  a  ver  Uevar  i  entregar  al  iiiego 

dry  sabdll  Fracttses  of  the  Inqui-  muclios  delinquentes  aconpafiadot 

sitioii,  p.  52.  —  Llorente,  Inqoudr  de  sua  guardas  de  a  pie  i  de  a 

tion  d'Espagne,  torn.  IL  p.  289.  oaTallo,  que  ayudaron  a  la  ezecn* 

•—  Sepolyeda,  Opeia,  torn.  IIL  p.  ckm.'*     Cabrera,  Illipe  Segundo, 

M.  lib.  y.  cap.  8. 

17  Fuigblanch,  Hie  Inqniflition  It  may  be  doubted  whether  tfaa 
Unmasked,  (London,  1S16,)  vol.  historian  means  anything  more  than 
L  p.  886.  that  Philip  saw  the  nnfortunatf 

18  ^  Hafldse  por  eito  preeente  jnen  led  to  ejMOition,  at  whicn  np 
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Such  was  the  crael  esdiibitioii  wliicli,tiujder  the 
garb  of  a  leligious  festival,  was  thc^ght  the  most 
fitting  ceremonial  for  welooniing  the  Oatholic  mon- 
arch to  his  dominions!  Daring  the  whole  tim 
of  its  duration  in  the  puUtic  square,  "from  six  m 
the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  no  symptom 
of  impatience  was  exhibited  by  the  spectators,  and| 
ttB  may  well  be  believed,  no  sign  of  sympathy  for 
the  sufferers.^  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a 
better  school  for  perverting  the  moral  sense,  and 
deadening  the  sensibilities  cf  a  nation.* 


•VB  goMtk  aanitBcL  Ditib,  the 
ftiar  who,  w  I  have  noticed,  pro- 
nounced a  flinenl  oration  on  the 
king,  speaks  of  him  Binq>1y  as  hav* 
ingaansted  at  this  act  of  faifk, — 
**  Assistir  a  los  actos  de  Fe,  como 
•e  tIo  en  esta  Gudad.**  (Sermones 
Foaerales,  M.  77.)  Oooid  die 
worthy  &ther  have  Tentured  to 
give  Philip  credit  for  being  present 
at  the  death,  he  wonhl  not  have 
ftiled  to  do  80b  Leti,  leas  scn^- 
bos,  tells  us  that  Philip  saw  the 
execntion  fh>in  the  windows  of  his 
palace,  heard  the  cries  of  tfie  dying 
martyrs,  and  enjoyed  the  spectacle  1 
The  picture  he  gives  of  the  scene 
loses  nothing  fbr  want  of  coloring. 
Tita  di  Fifippo  IT.,  tom.  I.  p.  849. 
1*  How  little  sympathy,  may  be 
taibrred  from  the  sarage  mlMmy 
iion  with  which  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate historian  of  the  time  (^s- 
to  everlasting  punishment 
of  die  martyrs  at  the  first 
at  Tafladolid.  ^^Jareque 
^Ytts  Sammis   oorpore   cmciatw 


efflavit  ad 

supplida  sempitema."  Sepolvedi^ 
Opera,  torn.  IH.  p.  58. 

^  Babnet,  one  of  the  moat  tae- 
cessfbl  champbns  of  die  Bomish 
fidth  in  our  time,  finds  in  the  terri- 
ble  apadiy  thus  rfiown  to  the  aa^ 
ferings  of  the  marQrrs  a  proof  of  a 
more  vital  religious  sentiment  than 
exists  at  the  present  day!  ""We 
feel  oar  hair  grow  sdff  on  oar 
beads  at  the  mere  idea  of  baraing 
a  man  alive.  Placed  in  sociefy 
where  the  religious  se&tiniaiit  is  cod- 
sideraUy  diminished ;  accostooied  to 
live  among  men  who  have  a  differ- 
ent  religion,  and  sometimes  none  at 
an ;  we  cannot  bring  oarsolveB  to 
believe  that  it  could  be,  at  thK 
time,  quite  an  ordinaiy  thing  to 
see  heredcs  or  the  impioos  led  to 
punishment*  Protestantism  and 
Catholicity  compared  in  their  S^ 
feets  on  the  Civilisation  of  Sarope» 
Eng.  traas.,  (Batdmore,  1851«)  pi 
217. 

Aeoording  to  diis  Yiew  of  dto 


Qn-m.]: 
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*  Under  tbe  royal  nvac&m^  ^  wodc  of  pacscfGn^ 
liMk  now  went  Jorwacd  morp  brigkly  than  ew**^ 
No  calling  ww  too  ^tcxedt  no  rank  too  high,  Ux 
mmpe  the  shafts  of  tho  infoimesr.  In  the  course 
^  a  few  yeuB^  no  less  than  nine  bishopa  were  con^ 
peUedto  do  humiliating  penance  in  some  ^oxmoc 
oUi»  for  heterodoo:  opinions.  But  the  most  illua« 
tiioas  ?iatim  of  the  Inquisition  was  Bartolom^ 
Carranaa,  arehhlshop  of  Toledo*  The  primacy  of 
Spain  might  be  considered  as  the  post;  of  tbe  high^ 
eat  consideration  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
after  the  papacy."    The  proceedings  against  this 


matter,  the  more  religion  there  is 
amoDg  men,  the  harder  will  be  their 
ketrik 

^  The  zeal  of  the  king  and  the 
Inquisition  together  in  the  work 
«f  pemcvtion  had  wellnjgh  got 
tbe  nation  into  more  than  one 
difficulty  with  foreign  countries. 
Mann,  the  English  minister,  was 
obliged  to  remonstrate  agpunst  the 
manner  in  which  the  independence 
of  his  own  household  was  violated 
b/  the  a^ente  of  Uie  H0I7  Office. 
The  compkiints  of  St.  Sulpice,  the 
French  ambassador,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  gcavitj  of  the  solgect,  are 
told  in  a  yein  of  caustic  humor 
that  may  provoke  a  smile  in  the 
reader.  '*I  have  compbined  to 
the  king  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Marseillese,  and  other  French- 
■en,  are  maltreated  by  the  Inqui- 
ntion^  He  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  had  little  power  or 
authority  in  matters  which  de- 
pended on  that  body ;  he  could  do 
nothing  further  than  reconmiend 


the  grand-inquiffitor  to  cause  good 
and  speedy  justice  to  be  done  td 
the  parties.  The  grand-inquisitof 
promised  that  they  should  be  treat; 
ed  no  worse  than  bom  Castiliansj 
and  the  'good  and  speedy  justice' 
came  to  thb,  that  they  were  bum^ 
alive  in  the  king's  presence*  Rau- 
mer,  l&ieeatb  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  vol.  L  p.  111. 

n  The  archbishop  of'  Toledo, 
according  to  Lucio  Marineo  Sficuloj 
who  wrote  a  few  years  before  this 
period,  had  jurisdiction  over  more 
than  fifteen  large  towns,  besides 
smaDer  places,  which  of  oonrsa 
made  the  number  of  hu  vassab 
enormous.  His  revenues  also, 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  d^ 
cats,  exceeded  those  of  any  gran* 
dee  in  the  kingdom.  The  yearly 
revenues  of  the  subordinate  bea- 
efidaiies  of  his  church  were  to- 
gether not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  ducats.  Co* 
sas  Memorables  de  £q>afla,  ( AkaU 
de  Henares,  1539,)  Jbl.  IS. 
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prelate,  on  the  whole,  ezdted  more  inteiest 
throughout  Christendom  Hian  any  other  case  tint 
came  befiire  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition* 

Gairanza,  who  was  of  an  ancient  Castilian  fan^ 
ily,  had  early  entered  a  Dominican  convent  in  the 
suburbs  of  Ouadalajara.  His  exemplary  life,  and 
his  great  parts  and  learning,  recommended  him  to 
tiiie  fitvor  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  appointed  him 
eonfessor  to  his  son  Philip.  The  emperor  abo 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  made 
a  great  impression  by  his  eloquence,  as  well  as  by 
a  tract  which  he  published  against  |durality  of 
benefices,  which,  however,  excited  no  little  disgust 
in  many  of  his  order.  On  Philip's  visit  to  Eng- 
land to  marry  Queen  Mary,  Carranza  acccmipanied 
his  master,  and  while  in  that  country  he  distin- 
g^hed  himself  by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
he  controverted  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants. 
The  alacrity,  moreover,  which  he  manifested  in  the 
work  of  persecution  made  him  generally  odious 
under  the  name  of  the  ^^  black  fiiar,"  —  a  name 
peculiarly  appropriate,  as  it  applied  not  lees  to 
his  swarthy  complexion  than  to  the  garb  of  his 
order.  On  Philip's  return  to  Flanders,  Carranza, 
who  had  twice  refused  a  mitre,  was  raised  —  not 
without  strong  disinclination  on  his  own  part  — 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Toledo.  The  "iwfo 
episcopari"  in  this  instance,  seems  to  have  been 
sincere.  It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  it 
had  been  effectual.  Carranza's  elevation  to  the 
primacy  was  the  source  of  all  his  troubles. 
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The  hatred  cf  theologians  has  passed  into  a 
praverb ;  and  there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  no 
lanoor  snrpassmg  that  of  a  Spanish  ecclesiastic. 
Aspong  the  enemies  raised  by  Carranza's  success, 
the  most  implacable  was  the  grand-inquisitor; 
ValdSs.  The  archbishop  of  Seville  could  ill  htodk 
that  a  humble  Dominican  should  be  thus  raised 
from  the  cloister  over  the  heads  of  the  proud  pre!- 
acy  of  Spain.  With  unwearied  pains,  such  ms  hate 
only  could  induce,  he  sought  out  whatever  could 
make  against  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  (Nrelate, 
whether  in  his  writings  or  his  conversation.  Some 
plausible  ground  was  afforded  for  this  from  the 
fbctj  that,  although  Carranza,  as  his  whole  life  had 
shown,  was  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
yet  his  long  residence  in  Protestant  countries,  and 
his  fioniliarity  with  Protestant  works,  had  given 
a  coloring  to  his  language,  if  not  to  his  opinions, 
which  resembled  that  of  the  Beformers.  Indeed, 
Garianza  seems  to  have  been  much  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  with  Pole,  Contarini,  Morone,  and 
other  illustrious  Bomanists,  whose  liberal  natures 
and  wide  range  of  study  had  led  them  to  sanction 
nKxrs  than  one  of  the  Lutheran  dogmas  which 
were  subsequently  proscribed  by  the  Coimcil  <^ 
Trent  One  charge  strongly  urged  against  the 
ptimate  was  lus  assent  to  the  heretical  doctrine  of 
justification  by  fidth.  In  support  of  this,  Father 
B^la,  the  confessor,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  a  worthy  coadjutor  of 
Yald^s,  quoted  words,  of  consolation  employed  by. 


the  cmpeior." 

Thfi  ealted  xaok  of  tiie  «C0QMd  nod^  itinrrM— y 
AnrhueneiBieB  to  piooeedwkhtke  greatest  nttlMK 
Haver  had  the  bloodhoimds  of  die  Liqmaalioii  beear 
mt  on  8o  noble  a  quarry.  Cooident  in  hk  aim 
anthmitjr*  the  pidate  had  libtte  reason  for  < 
He  ooald  not  ward  off  the  blow,  fer  it  was 
invisible  aim  stronger  than  his  own  that 
Mttsed  to  smite  him.  On  tise  twentymeeoBd  sf 
Angwt,  1559,  the  emissanes  of  tine  Bxdy  OMmk 
enteced  the  piimate'e  town  of  Torrelaguna.  Tbm 
doors  of  the  episcopal  palace  were  thrown  opea  1m 
tile  mmisters  of  the  teixihle  tribunal.  The  preLato. 
was  dragged  from  his  bed  at  midnight^  was  Ixwziai 
into  a  coach,  and  while  the  inhabitants  wex6  09** 
doed  not  so  much  as  to  present  tbemselYos  at  tha' 
wmdowsy  he  was  eonducted,  under  «  strong  guard^^ 
to  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  at  Valladatid. 
The  arrest  of  such  a  person  caused  a  great  sensi^ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  hut  no  attempt  was 
made  at  a  rescue. 

The  primate  would  have  appealed  from  the 
Holy  Offioe  to  the  pope,  as  ibe  only  power  oiaa- 
petent  to  judge  hinu  But  he  was  unwiLUng  to; 
give  uabxage  to  Philip,  who  had  told  him  in  any 
eoj^remity  to'  rdy  on  him.  The  king,  howevetf 
was  stiU  in  the  Netherlands,  where  his  aund  had 

^  Sabar,  Yida  de  CaiTanxa,  S89  et  leq.  —  Ltorente,  Iiiqiikft> 
(Madrid,  1788,)  cap.  1-11.—  tion  d'Espagne,  torn.  H  p.  16S; 
I>peiima«loi  In^ditof,  ion.  y.  p.    tatt.IILp«  18SelMq. 
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h&CA  yaaoeopied,  tbioi^ii  tibe  axehbbfaof^ft  ene* 
nues,  with  rumors  of  Iub  defectkm.  And  the  men! 
inpatatiao  of  hoesy,  ib  this  dasigerouft  mmji^  and 
eapMially  in  one  whom  he  had  so  veomtly 
to  the  highest  post  in  the  Spanish  churdi, 
eoMigh,  not  only  to  effiEtoe  the  recollection  of  past 
samees  6c»n  the  mind  o£  Philip,  but  to  turn  hia 
ii^or  into  areisian.  For  two  years  Camaiza  waa 
auftred  to  languish  in  confinement,  exposed  to  all 
fte  annoyances  which  the  malice  of  his  encmiea 
wold  devise.  So  completely  was  he  dead  to  the 
world,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  a  conflagration 
which  consumed  more  than  four  hundred  of  the 
principal  houses  in  Yalladolid,  till  some  years  after 
tlie  occnnence.^ 

At  length  the  Council  of  Trent,  sharing  the 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  CSiristendom  at  tbe 
archbishop's  protracted  imprisonment,  called  on 
Philip  to  interpose  iu  his  behalf,  and  to  remove 
the  cause  to  another  tribunal*  But  the  king  gave 
little  heed  to  the  remonstrance,  which  the  inquisi- 
tors treated  as  a  presumptuous  interference  witti 
their  authority. 

In  1566,  Pius  the  Fifth  ascended  the  pontifical 
fkrone.  He  was  a  man  of  austere  morals  and  a 
most  inflexible  will.  A  Dominican,  like  Carranza, 
he  was  greatly  scandalized  by  the  treatment  whidi 


St  <«  En  que  w  qiumaioii  mat  Anolnspo,  peio  ni  lo  8ap> 

de  400  casaa  principales,  j  ricas,  j  maclios  afios  despues  de  etair  ea 

■Iganaa  en  aqnel  barrio  donde  ik  Roma.*   Salazar,  ^da  de  Canaa* 

aitaba;  no  aolo  no  lo  entendtd  el  sa,  ci^  16. 
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the  primate  had  leoeiyed,  and  by  the  ehaaieftd 
length  to  which  his  proceBs  had  been  protracted. 
He  at  once  sent  his  orders  to  Spain  for  the  i^ 
moval  of  the  grand-inquisitor,  Vald^s,  from  ofteei 
summoning,  at  the  same  tune,  the  cause  and  the 
prisoner  before  his  own  tribunal.  The  hcid  inquis^ 
iter,  loath  to  lose  his  prey,  would  ha^e  defied  Ad 
power  of  Rome,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Coundl 
of  Trent  Philip  remonstrated ;  but  Pius  was  firm, 
and  menaced  both  king  and  inquisitor  with  excom* 
munication.  Philip  had  no  mind  for  a  second 
collision  with  the  papal  court  In  imagination  he 
already  heard  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  rolling 
in  the  distance,  and  threatening  soon  to  break  upon 
his  head  After  a  confinement  of  now  moro  than 
seven  years'  duration,  the  archbishop  was  sent  un* 
der  a  guard  to  Rome.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
the  pontiff,  and  honorably  lodged  in  the  castle  dT 
St  Angelo,  in  apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the 
popes  themselves.     But  he  was  still  a  prisoner. 

Pius  now  set  seriously  about  the  examination  of 
Oarranza's  process.  It  was  a  tedious  business,  ie» 
quiring  his  holiness  to  wade  through  an  ocean  of 
papers,  while  the  progress  of  the  suit  was  perpetih 
ally  impeded  by  raibarrassments  thrown  in  his 
way  by  the  industrious  malice  of  the  inquisitors: 
At  the  end  of  six  years  more,  Pius  was  preparing 
to  give  his  judgment,  which  it  was  understood 
would  be  favorable  to  Carraiiza,  whai,  unhappily 
for  the  primate,  the  pontiff  died 

The  Holy  Office,  stung  by  the  prospect  of  ittf 
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finliuey  now  stanii]^  eyery  nerve  to  influence  the 
Mud  of  the  new  pope,  Qxegory  the  Thirteenth, 
lo  a  ^contrary  decision*  New  testimony  was  col- 
kcted,  new  glosses  were  put  on  the  primate's  text, 
and  the  sancticm  of  the  most  learned  Spanish 
flieologianfl  was  brought  ii^  support  of  them.  At 
ImgOky  at  the  end  of  three  years  further,  the  holy 
&tJber  announced  his  purpose  of  giving  his  flnal 
deoision.  It  was  done  with  great  circumstance. 
The  pope  was  seated  on  his  pontifical  throne, 
aunounded  by  all  his  cardinals,  prelates,  and 
imetaonaries  of  the  i^K)stolic  chamber.  Before 
tiius  august  assembly^  the  archbishop  presented 
hanself  unsupported  and  alone,  while  no  one  ven* 
taxed  to  salute  him.  His  head  was  bare.  His 
onee  robust  form  was  bent  by  infirmity  more  than 
by  years ;  and  his  care-worn  features  told  of  that 
sickness  which  arises  &om  hope  deferred.  He 
knelt  down  at  some  distance  from  the  pope,  and 
in  this  humble  attitude  received  his  sentence. 

He  v^as  declared  to  have  imbibed  the  per- 
aiciotts  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  decree  of  the 
Inquisition  prohibiting  the  use  of  his  catechism 
was  confirmed.  He  was  to  abjure  sixteen  prop- 
ositions found  in  his  writings;  was  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions  for 
Ave  years,  during  which  time  he  was  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  convent  of  his  order  at  Orvieto ;  and, 
finally,  he  was  required  to  visit  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  in  Rome,  and  perform  mass  there 
l)y  way  of  penance. 
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This  was  the  end  of  d^hteen  yean  cf  doabt^ 
aojdetjr,  and  impriscmmeait  The  teaiB  stnamed 
down  the  &ce  of  the  unhappy  man,  as  he  Iii» 
tened  to  the  sentence;  but  he  bowed  in  nlnt 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  supenor.  The  ^tay 
next  day  be  began  his  woork  of  penanoe.  Bnl 
nature  could  go  no  further;  and  on  the  seoooid 
of  May,  only  sixteen  days  after  his  aentenoe  had 
been  pronounced,  Caxranza  died  of  a  brokon 
heart  The  triumph  of  tiie  Inquisition  wM 
complete. 

The  pope  raised  a  monument  to  the  omboi^ 
of  the  primate,  with  a  pompous  inscription,  pajf* 
ing  a  just  tribute  to  his  talents  and  his  schotei 
ship,  endowing  him  with  a  full  measure  of  CfaDip 
tian  worth,  and  particularly  commradiug  the  e&» 
emplary  manner  in  which  he  had  dischaz|ged  the 
high  trusts  reposed  in  him  by  his  soyereigiu* 

Such  is  the  story  of  Carranza's  perseoution,  «-^ 
considering  the  rank  of  the  party,  the  unpreoe* 
doited  length  of  the  process,  and  the  sensation 
it  excited  thoughout  Europe,  altogether  the  mosl 
remarkable  on  the  records  of  the  Inquisition.'* 


»  Sa]asw,  Vida  de  CamaM,  da,  mho  derived  ha$ 

cap.  12 -35.  —  Documentos  In^-  trustworthy    nanatiTe    fimi   the 

t06,  torn.  V.  pp.  458-468. — Uo-'  best   original   soorce^^     T  ha  late 

sente,  Inqouttion  d'EspasDe,  ton.  had  tbe  ad^ttatiige  of  aooiv  It^ 

m.  p.  218  et  seq.  valiiniuioiis  records  of  the  Biol^ 

V  The  persecution  of  Carranza  Office,  of  which  he  was  the  secre- 

has  occupied  the  peas  of  seveFsl  tary;  and  la  his  third  TalnaK  la 

Casdlian  writers.    The  most  am-  has  devoted  a  hu^ge  space  to  Iha 

pie  biographical  notice  of  hiin  is  process  of  Carranza,  which, 

bj  the  Doctor  Sakzar  de  Miran-  the  whole  maM  of  legal  < 


4^vaDi  mjmp&llikj  fiw  the  aichbiihq^'s  sufferings  may 
]»  msendiily'iBtitigated  by  the  refleotidn,  tkkt  he 
^Hl  Imt  reeeh^e  the  measure  which  he  had  meted 
4nit  to  othen. 

.  Wbile  the  prosecution  ci  Canansa  was  going 
4m,  the  fiiM'  lighted  for  the  Protestants  con- 
Mmied  to  bum  with  fury  in  all  parts  of  the 
ocrantry,  mitil  at  length  they  gradually  slackened 
and  died  away,  firom  mere  want  of  fuel  to  feed 
Amu.  The  year  1570  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pmod  of  the  last  auto  de  Ji  in  which  the  Lu- 
^m:ans  played  a  conspicuous  part  The  subse- 
quant  celebrations  were  devoted  chiefly  to  relapsed 
J0WB  and  Mahometans ;  and  if  a  Protestant  heretic 
WM  sometimes  added  to  this  list,  it  was  "but  as 
tfke  gleaning  of  grapes  after  the  vintage  is  done.'*  ^ 
Never  was  there  a  persecution  which  did  its 
work  more  thoroughly,  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyr 18    commonly  said   to    be   the   seed   of   the 

gnnring  out  of  the  protracted  pros-  institutbiis  under  which  hk  fatheiB 

ecution,  amounted,  as  he  assures  lived. 

a%tODo4e8Btliantwenty*9ixth0o*  tr  So  aayt  McOrie,  irhoM  yoI- 

tfiod  leaves  of  natanuscript.    This  nme  on  the  Befoxmation  in  Spaia 

enormous  mass  of  testimony  leads  presents  in  a  reasonable  compass 

MM  to  inspect  tibat  the  oljeet  of  a  verj  accurate  view  of  that  inter- 

the  iMiiiintion  was  not  so  much  to  gating  movettient     Hie  faiBtoriatt 

delect  the  truth  as  to  cover  it  up.  does  not  appear  to  have  had  accesi 

The  learned  editors  of  the  "  I>o-  to  any  rare  or  recondite  materials; 


InMbM"  have  proAted  baft  he  has  piofited  we&  hj  tboM 

1^  both  these  works,  at  well  as  at  his  command,  comprehending 

1^  some  unpublished  manuscripts  the  best  published  works,  and  has 

«f  that  day,  relating  to  the  aflhir,  digested  them  into  a  narrative  d^ 

la  axhibit  it  My  and  fiuriy  to  the  tingnbhed  for  its  temponnoe  aad 

Cietilian  reader,  who  in  this  brief  truth. 
'  BMijy  learn  the  vafaie  of  Ae 


r 
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dburcL  But  the  stonn  of  penecntion  fell  u 
heavily  on  the  Spanish  Protestants  as  it  did  on 
the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  ceatary;  Uigfai- 
ing  every  living  thing,  so  that  no  germ  zemained 
for  futore  harvests.  Spain  mi^t  now  boast  tliat 
the  stain  of  heresy  no  longer  defiled  the  hem  of 
her  garment  But  at  what  a  price  was  this  x»a:^ 
chased !  Not  ma:ely  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  a  few  thousands  of  the  existing 
generation,  but  by  the  disastrous  consequeDees 
entailed  forever  on  the  country.  Folded  under 
the  dark  wing  of  the  Inquisition,  Spain  was  shut 
out  from  the  light  which  in  the  sixteenth  oentary 
broke  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  stimulating  the 
nations  to  greater  enterprise  in  every  department 
ci  knowlec^.  The  genius  of  the  people  was 
rebuked,  and  their  spirit  quenched,  under  the 
malignant  influence  of  an  eye  that  never  slum- 
bered,  of  an  unseen  arm  ever  raised  to  strike. 
How  could  there  be  freedom  of  thought,  wheane 
there  was  no  freedom  of  utterance  t  Or  freedom 
of  utterance,  where  it  was  as  dangerous  to  say 
too  little  as  too  much?  Freedom  cannot  go 
along  with  fear.  Every  way  the  mind  of  the 
Spaniard  was  in  fetters. 

His  moral  sense  was  miserably  perverted.  Men 
were  judged,  not  by  their  practice,  but  by  their  pro- 
fessions. Creed  became  a  substitute  for  conduct 
Diffeience  of  faith  made  a  wider  gulf  of  sepaiatkm 
than  difference  of  race,  language,  or  even  interest 
Spain  no  longer  formed  one  of  the  great  brothei^ 
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hood  of  €3iiistian  nations.  An  immeasnrable  bar- 
rier ^(vas  raised  between  that  kingdom  and  the  Prot- 
estant states  of  Europe.  The  early  condition  of 
perpetnal  war&re  ^th  the  Arabs  who  oyerren  the 
oonntry  had  led  the  Spaniards  to  mingle  religion 
strangely  with  their  politics.  The  effect  continued 
when  the  cause  had  ceased.  Their  wars  with  the 
]&iropean  nations  became  religious  wars.  In  fight* 
iug  England  or  the  Netherlands,  they  were  fighting 
the  enemies  of  God.  It  was  the  same  ererywhere. 
Li  their  contest  with  the  unofiending  natives  of 
the  New  World,  they  were  still  battling  with  the 
enemies  of  Grod.  Their  wars  took  the  character 
of  a  perpetual  crusade,  and  were  conducted  with 
nil  the  ferocity  which  fiinaticism  could  inspire. 

The  same  dark  spirit  of  fimaticism  seems  to 
brood  over  the  national  literature;  even  that 
lighter  literature  which  in  other  nations  is  made 
up  of  the  festive  sallies  of  wit,  or  the  tender 
expression  of  sentiment  The  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  nation,  the  masters  of  the  drama  and  of  the 
ode,  while  they  astonish  us  by  their  miracles  of 
invention,  show  that  they  have  too  often  kindled 
thdr  inspiration  at-  the  altars  of  the  Inquisition. 

Debarred  as  he  w£»  from  freedom  of  speculation, 
the  domain  of  science  was  closed  against  the  Span- 
iard. Science  looks  to  perpetual  change.  It  turns 
to  the  past  to  gather  warning,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, for  the  future.  Its  province  is  to  remove 
old  abuses,  to  explode  old  errors,  to  unfold  new 
truths.     Its  condition,  in   short,  is  that  of  prog- 
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But  ia  Spain,  everydiiiig  not  only  lodkei 
to  the  past,  but  rested  on  the  past  Old  abuses 
gathered  respect  from  thdbr  antiquity.  Befim 
WW  innovation,  and  innovation  was  a  crime.  Far 
from  progress,  all  was  stationary.  The  hand  of 
the  Inquisition  drew  the  line  which  said,  ^Na 
further ! "  This  was  the  limit  of  human  intelli- 
gence in  Spain. 

The  effect  was  visible  in  every  departmeat  of 
science,  —  not  in  the  speculative  alone,  but  in  the 
physical  and  the  practical;  in  the  dedamatory 
rant  of  its  theology  and  ethics,  in  the  childiali 
and  chimerical  sdiCToies  of  its  political  economisti. 
Li  every  walk  were  to  be  seen  the  symptoms 
of  premature  decrepitude,  as  the  nation  dung  to 
the  antiquated  systems  which  the  march  of  dvil- 
iiation  in  other  coimtries  had  long  since  e  Aoed. 
Hence  those  fiantic  experiments,  so  often  repeated, 
in  the  finandal  administration  of  the  kingdom^ 
which  made  Spain  the  byword  of  the  nations, 
and  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  trade,  the  pros* 
tration  of  credit,  and  finally  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  state.  •— But  we  willingly  turn  from  this  sad 
picture  of  the  destinies  of  the  country  to  a  mcie 
dieerfiil  scene  in  the  history  of  Philip. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PHILIPS  THIBD  MARRIAGE. 

Beceptbn  of  Isabella.— -Marriage  FestiTities.— -The  Queen's  Mode  of 
Life.  —  The  Court  removed  to  Madrid. 

1660. 

So  soon  as  Philip  should  be  settled  in  Spain,  it 
bad  been  aixanged  that  his  young  bride,  Elizabeth 
of  France,  should  cross  the  Pyrenees.  Early  in 
January,  1560,  Elizabeth,  —  or  Isabella,  to  use  the 
corresponding  name  by  which  she  was  known  to 
the  Spaniards,  —  under  the  protection  of  the  Cardi* 
nal  de  Bourbon  and  some  of  the  French  nobUity, 
reached  the*  borders  of  Navarre,  where  she  was 
met  by  the  duke  of  Infantado,  who  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  princess,  and  escort  her  to  Castile. 

iBigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  fourth  duke  of  Infan- 
tado, was  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  house  in 
CSastile.  He  was  at  this  time  near  seventy  years 
of  age,  having  passed  most  of  his  life  in  attojidance 
at  court,  where  he  had  always  occupied  the  posi- 
tion suited  to  his  high  birth  and  his  extensive 
property,  which,  as  his  title  intimated,  lay  chiefly 
in  the  north.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
Castilian  hidalgo,  and  displayed  a  magnificence  in 

vol-  I.  57 
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his  way  of  living  that  became  his  station.  He  was 
well  educated,  for  the  time ;  and  his  fondness  for 
books  did  not  prevent  his  excelling  in  all  knightly 
exercises.  He  was  said  to  have  the  best  library 
and  the  best  stud  of  any  gentleman  in  Castile.^ 

He  appeared  on  this  occasion  ia  great  state, 
accompanied  by  his  household  and  his  kinsmen, 
the  heads  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain.  The 
duke  was  attended  by  some  fifty  pages,  who,  in 
their  rich  dresses  of  satin  and  brocade,  displayed 
the  gay  colors  of  the  house  of  Mendoza.  The 
nobles  in  his  train,  all  suitably  mounted,  were 
followed  by  twenty-five  hundred  gentlemen,  well 
equipped,  like  themselves.  So  lavish  were  the 
Castilians  of  that  day  in  the  caparisons  of  their 
horses,  that  some  of  these  are  estimated,  without 
taking  into  account  the  jewels  with  which  they 
were  garnished,  to  have  cost  no  less  than  two 
thousand  ducats!'  The  same  taste  is  visible  at 
this  day  in  their  descendants,  especially  in  Soudi 
America  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  love  of  barbaric 
ornament  in  the  housings  and  caparisons  of  their 
steeds  is  conspicuous  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  settling  the  etiquette 

1  A  full  account  at  this  duke  of  In^tado  as  having  a  body-guard 

Infantado  is  to  be  found  in  the  of  two  hundred  men,  and  of  beii^ 

extremely  rare  work  of  Nunez  de  able  to  master  a  force  of  ikaxtj 

Castro,   Historia    Ecclesiastica   y  thousand!    Quincoagenas, MS. 

Seglar  de  Guadalajara,   (Madrid,  '  "  Avia  gualdrapas  de  60s  mO 

1668,)  p.  180  et  seq.     Oviedo,  in  ducados  de  oosta  sin  conputar  T^lor 

his  curious  volumes  on  the  Castilian  de  piedras."    Cabrera,  Filipe  Se- 

aristocracy,  which  be  brings  down  gundo,  lib.  Y.  cap.  7. 
to  1556,  speaks  of  the  dukes  of 
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to  be  observed  before  the  presentation  of  the  duke 
and  his  followers  to  the  priA^ess,— <a  perilouB 
matter  with  the  Spanish  hidalgo.  When  at  length 
the  interview  took  place,  the  cardinal  of  Burgos, 
the  duke's  brother,  opened  it  by  a  formal  and 
rather  long  address  to  Isabella,  who  replied  in  a 
tone  of  easy  gayety,  which,  though  not  undignified, 
sftvored  much  more  of  the  manners  of  her  own 
country  than  of  those  of  Spain.'  The  place  of 
meeting  was  at  RoncesvaUes,  —  a  name  which  to 
the  reader  of  romance  may  call  up  scenes  very 
different  from  those  presented  by  the  two  nations 
now  met  together  in  kindly  courtesy.* 

From  Eoncesvalles  the  princess  proceeded,  under 
the  strong  escort  of  the  duke,  to  his  town  of 
Guadalajara  in  New  Castile,  where  her  marriage 
with  King  Philip  was  to  be  solemnized.  Great 
preparations  were  made  by  the  loyal  citizens  for 
celebrating  the  event  in  a  manner  honorable  to 
their  own  master  and  their  future  queen.  A  huge 
mound,  or  what  might  be  called  a  hill,  was  raised 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  where  a  grove  of 
natural  oaks  had  been  transplanted,  amongst 
which  waB  to  be  seen  abundance  of  game.     Isa- 

'  **  Ene  r^pondit  d'un  air  riant,  are  to  be  found  in  the  yaliuble 

et  avec  des  termes  pleins  tout  en-  collection  of  historical  documents, 

semble  de  douceur  et  de  majesty."  the  publication  of  which  was  be- 

De  Thpu,  torn.  III.  p.  426.  gun  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 

4  We  have  a  minute  accotmt  of  Philippe.    Documents  In^ts  sur 

this  interview  from  the  pens  of  THistoire  de  France,  K^gociations, 

two  of  Isabella's  train,  who  accom-  etc.  relatires  au  B^e  de  Fran- 

panied  her  to  Castile,  and  whose  ^ois  II.,  p.  171  et  seq. 
letters  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine 
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bella  was  reoeiyed  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
place,  and  escort^  through  the  principal  streets 
by  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  composed  of  the  great 
nobility  of  the  court.  She  was  dressed  in  ermine, 
and  rode  a  milk-white  palfrey,  which  she  managed 
with  an  easy  grace  that  delighted  the  multituda 
On  one  side  of  her  rode  the  duke  of  Infantado, 
and  on  the  other  the  cardinal  of  Burgos.  After 
performing  her  devotions  at  the  church,  where 
Te  Deum  was  chanted,  she  proceeded  to  the  ducal 
palace,  in  which  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed.  On  her  entering  the  court,  the  Prin- 
cess Joanna  came  down  to  receive  her  sister-in- 
law,  and,  after  an  affectionate  salutation,  conducted 
her  to  the  saloon,  where  Philip,  attended  by  his 
son,  was  awaiting  his  bride.^ 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Isabella  had  seen  her 
destined  lord.  She  now  gazed  on  him  so  intently, 
that  he  good-humoredly  asked  her  '^if  she  were 
looking  to  see  if  he  had  any  gray  hairs  in  his 
head."  The  bluntness  of  the  question  somewhat 
disconcerted  her.^    Philip's  age  was  not  much  less 


ft  Lucio  Marineo,  in  hu  curious  trist  0on  maiy,  elle  se  mit  k  le  con- 
fiurago  of  notable  mattersi  speaks  templer  si  fixement,  que  le  Boj, 
of  the  sumptuous  residence  of  the  ne  le  trouyant  pas  bon,  Inj  de- 
dukes  of  Infimtado  in  Guadalajan.  manda:  Que  miraisj  si  tengo  canoM? 
^  Los  muy  magnifioos  j  sumptioo-  c'est-k-dire,  '  Que  regardez-Tons, 
SOS  palacioe  que  alii  estan  de  k)s  si  j'ai  les  chereux  blancs  ? '  Cea 
muj  illttstres  duques  de  la  casa  mots  luj  toucherent  si  fort  au  oceor 
muy  'antigua  de  los  Mendo9as.''  que  depub  on  angora  mal  poor 
Cons  Memorablcs,  foL  18.  elle."   Brantdme,  (Euvres,  torn.  Y. 

ft  *^  J'ay  ouy  conter  k  une  de  ses  p.  181. 
dames  que  la  premiere  fois  qu'eUe 
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than  that  at  which  the  first  gray  hairs  made  theit 
appearance  on  his  father's  temples.  Yet  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ages  of  the  parties  in  the 
present  instance  was  not  greater  than  often  hap* 
pens  in  a  royal  nnion.  Isabella  was  in  her  iif* 
teenth  year/  and  Philip  in  his  thirty-fourth. 

From  all  accounts,  the  lady's  youth  was  her 
least  recommendation.  '^Elizabeth  de  Yalois/' 
says  Brantdme,  who  knew  her  well,  '^  was  a  true 
daughter  of  France,  —  discreet,  witty,  beautiiul, 
and  good,  if  ever  woman  was  so."*  She  was  well 
made,  and  tall  6f  stature,  and  on  this  accoimt  the 
more  admired  in  Spain,  where  the  women  are  rare- 
ly above  the  middle  height.  Her  eyes  were  dark, 
and  her  luxuriant  tresses,  of  the  same  dark  color, 
shaded  features  that  were  delicately  fair.*  There 
was  sweetness  mingled  with  dignity  in  her  deport- 
ment, in  which  Castilian  stateliness  seemed  to  be 
happily  tempered  by  the  vivacity  of  her  own  na- 
tion.    '^  So  attractive  was  she,"  continues  the  gal- 

7  In  this  statement  I  confonn  to  ^  "  Elizabeth    de   iVance,   et 

Sismondi's  accoont     In  the  pres-  vraye  fiUe  de  France,  en  tout  belle, 

ent  instance,  however,  there  is  even  sage,  vertueuse,  spiritaelle  et  bonne, 

more  uncertainty  than  is  nsnal  in  re-  s'ii  en  fust  oncqnes."     Brantdme, 

gard  to  a  lady's  age.    According  to  CEkiTres,  torn.  V.  p.  1S6. 

Cabrera,  Isabella  was  eighteen  at  ^  '*  Son  visage  estoit  beau,  et 

thetimeofher  marriage;  while  De  ses  cheveux  et  yeux  noirs,  qm 

Thou  makes  her  only  eleven  when    adombroient   ton    teint Sa 

the  terms  of  the  alliance  were  ar-  taille  estoit  tres  belle,  et  plus  grande 

ranged  by  the  commissioners  at  que  tootes  ses  soeurs,  qui  la  rendoh 

Cateau-Cambresis.    These  are  the  fort  admirable  en  Eqiagne,  d'an- 

extremes,  but  within  them  there  is  tant  que  lea  tallies  hautes  y  sent 

no  agreement  amongst  the  author-  rares,  et  pour  ce  fort  estimables." 

ities  I  have  consulted.  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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lant  old  courtier,  ^^  that  no  cavalier  dtirst  look  o& 
her  loBg,  for  fear  of  losing  his  heart,  which  in  that 
jealous  court  might  have  proved  the  loss  of  his 
life.">« 

Some  of  the  chroniclers  notice  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly as  visible  on  Isabella's  features,  which  ^ey 
refer  to  the  comparison  the  young  bride  was  natu- 
rally led  to  make  between  her  own  lord  and  his 
son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  for  whom  her  hand 
had  been  originally  intended.^^  But  the  daughter 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  they  are  careful  to  add, 
had  been  too  well  trained,  from  her  cradle,  not  to 
know  how  to  disguise  her  feelings.  Don  Carlos 
had  one  advantage  over  his  &ither,  in  his  youth ; 
though  in  this  resjiect,  since  he  was  but  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  he  might  be  thought  to  £sdl  as 
much  too  short  of  the  suitable  age  as  the  king 
exceeded  it.  It  is  also  intimated  by  the  same 
gossiping  writers,  that  from  this  hour  of  their 
meeting,  touched  by  the  charms  of  his  step-mother, 
the  prince  nourished  a  secret  feeling  of  resentment 
against  his  father,  who  had  thus  come  between 
him  and  his  beautifrd  betrothed.^    It  is  this  light 

10  <'  Lea  seigneurs  ne  rosoient  d'  vn  giomne  prencipe  molto  ben 

regarder  de  peur  d*en  estre  espris,  fatto,  e  che  prima  dell'altro  I'era 

et  en  causer  jalousie  au  roy  son  stato  promesso  in  sposa'^     Leti, 

mary,  et  par  consequent  eux  courir  Vita  di  Filippo  11.,  torn.  I.  p.  845. 

fortune  de  la  vie."    Md.,  p.  128.  »  Bmntdme,  who  was  ceiHuDly 

u  "  La  regina  istessa  panic  non  one  of  tbose  who  believed  in  the 

so  come  sorpressa  da  vn  sentimento  jealousy  of  Philip,  if  not  in  dw 

di  malincontca  passione,  nel  vederai  passion  of  Isabella,  states  the  cir- 

abbracciare  da  vn  r^  di  S8  anni,  cumstance  of  the  king's  supplant- 

di  garbo  ordinario  alia  presenza  iog  his  son  in  a  manner  sofficientlj 
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gosnp  of  the  chronicleis  that  has  furnished  the 
romancers  of  later  ages  with  the  flimsy  material 
£»r  that  weh  of  fiction,  which  displays  in  such 
glowing  colors  the  loves  of  Carlos  and  Isabella 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject 
when  treating  of  the  &te  of  this  unhappy  prince. 
When  the  nuptials  were  concluded,  the  good 
people  of  Ghiadalajara  testified  their  loyalty  by  all 
kinds  of  festivities  in  honor  of  the  event,  —  by 
fireworks,  music,  and  dancing.  The  fountains 
flowed  with  generous  liquor.  Tables  were  spread 
in  the  public  squares,  laden  with  good  cheer,  and 
fieely  open  to  all.  In  the  evening,  the  regidwes 
of  the  town,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  king  and  queen. 
They  were  dressed  in  their  gaudy  liveries  of 
crimson  and  yeUow  velvet,  and  each  one  of  these 
functionaries  bore  a  napkin  on  his  arm,  while  he 
carried  a  plate  of  sweetmeats,  which  he  presented 
to  the  royal  pair  and  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The 
following  morning'  Philip  and  his  consort  left  the 
hospitable  walls  of  Guadalajara,  and  set  out  with 
their  whole  suite  for  Toledo.  At  parting,  the 
duke  of  Infantado  made  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
presents  of  jewels,  lace,  and  other  rich  articles  of 
dress ;  and  the  sovereigns  took  leave  of  their  noble 

fMMM.    "  Mais  le  Toy  d'Espagne  et  fort  ^  son  gi^,  en  coapa  llierbe 

son  pore,  yenant  k  esfcre  veuf  par  soabs  le  pied  k  son  fils,  et  la  prit 

le  trespas  de  la  reyne  d' Angleterre  pour  lay,  oommen^ant  cette  charity 

sa  fenune  et  sa  consine  germaine,  k  soy  mesme."    (EuTres,  tooL  Y. 

ayant  yea  le  pourtraict  de  madame  p.  127. 
lilijsabetli,  et  la  tronvant  fort  belle 
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host,  well  pleased  with  the  princely  eDtertainment 
he  had  given  them.^ 

At  Toledo  preparations  were  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  Philip  and  Isabella  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  renown  of  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Yisi- 
goths.  In  the  broad  vega  before  the  city,  three 
tiiousand  of  the  old  Spanish  infrntry  engaged  in 
a  mock  encounter  with  a  body  of  Moorish  cavahy, 
having  their  uniforms  and  caparisons  fandfiilly 
trimmed  and  ornamented  in  the  Arabesque  fashion. 
Then  followed  various  national  dances  by  beautifhl 
maidens  of  Toledo,  dances  of  the  Gypsies,  and  the 
old  Spanish  "war-dance  of  the  swords."^* 

On  entering  the  gates,  the  royal  pair  were  wel- 
comed by  the  municipality  of  the  dty,  who  sup- 
ported a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  over  the  heads 
of  the  king  and  queen,  emblazoned  with  their 
ciphers.  A  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
the  principal  magistrates,  the  members  of  the 
military  orders,  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition, — 
for  Toledo  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  secret  tribunal,  —  and,  lastly,  the  chief  nobles 
of  the  court  In  the  cavalcade  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  iron  form  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  his 

1*  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segondo,  lib.  del  arte,  como  per  b  precioso  de 

T.  cap.  6.  —  Florez,  Reynas  Cato-  la  materia.**    Be  Castro,  Ebt  de 

Heas,  p.  897.  Guadalajara,  p.  116. 

*<A  la  despedida  presenttf   el        '^^Dan^asdeheniioeifliiiiasdoo- 

Doque  del  Yn&ntado  al  Bey,  Rej-  zellas  de  la  Sagra,  i  las  de  espadas 

na,  Damaa,  Daefias  de  honor,  j  i.  antigua  inyencion  de  Espailoles.' 

lai  de  la  Cdbnara  ricas  jojras  de  Cabrera,  FOipe  Segondo,  lib.  V 

oio  y  plata,  telas,  goantes,  j  oiras  ci^  6. 
preseas  tan  ricas,  por  la  prolixidad 
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more  courtly  rival,  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  cotmt  of 
Melito,  —  the  two  nobles  highest  in  the  royal 
confidence.  Triumphal  arches,  ornamented  with 
quaint  devices  and  emblematical  figures  from  an* 
dent  mythology,  were  thrown  across  the  streets, 
which  were  filled  with  shouting  multitudes.  Gay 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  flaunting  streamers  adorned 
tlie  verandas  and  balconies,  which  were  crowded 
with  spectators  of  both  sexes  in  their  holiday  at* 
tire,  making  a  show  of  gaudy  colors  that  reminds 
an  old  chronicler  of  the  richly  tinted  tapestries 
and  carpetings  of  Flanders.^  In  this  royal  state, 
the  new-married  pair  moved  along  the  streets 
towards  the  great  cathedral;  and  after  paying 
their  devotions  at  its  venerable  shrine,  they  re- 
paired to  the  alcazar^  —  the  palace-fortress  of 
Toledo. 

For  some  weeks,  during  which  the  sovereigns 
remained  in  the  capital,  there  was  a  general 
jubilee.^*    All  the  national  games  of  Spain  were 


15  (i  Por  la  mucha  hermosura  que  appearance  in  print  tiU  neady  two 

avia  en  las  damas  de  la  ciudad  i  centuries  later,  —  and  then  not  in 

Gorte,  el  adomo  de  los  miradores  his  own  land,  but  in  Italy.    In  this 

1  calles,  las  libreas  costosas  i  varias  epiihalamium,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 

i  muchas,  que  todo  hazia  un  florido  the  poet  represents  Juno  as  invok- 

cainpoolien9odeFlandres.''  Ibid.,  ing  Jupiter  to  interfere  in  behalf 

nln  supra.  of  the  French  monarchy,  that  it 

10  The  royal  nuptials  were  com-  may  not  be  crushed  by  the  arms 

memorated  in  a  Latin  poem,  in  of  Spain.    Venus,  under  the  fonn 

two  books,  "  De  Pace  et  Nuptiis  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  —  as  effectual 

Fhilippi  et  Isabellse."    It  was  the  a  disguise  as  could  be  imagined,  — 

work  of  Fernando  Ruiz  de  Ville^  takes  her  seat  in  the  royal  eoun- 

ga8,aneminent  scholar  of  that  day,  cil,  and  implores  Philip  to  admit 

whose  writings  did  not  make  their  France  to  tenns,  and  to  accept  the 

VOL.  I.  58 
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exhibited  to  the  young  queen ;  the  boll-fight,  fte 
Moorish  sport  of  the  canas,  or  tilt  of  needs,  and 
tournaments  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  in  both  of 
which  Philip  often  showed  himself  armed  oe^ 
dFpie  in  the  lists,  and  did  his  devoir  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  fair  bride,  as  became  a  loyal  kni^t 
Another  show,  which  might  have  been  better 
reserved  for  a  less  joyous  occasion,  was  exhibited 
to  Isabella.  As  the  court  and  the  cortes  weie 
drawn  together  in  Toledo,  the  Holy  Office  took 
the  occasion  to  celebrate  an  auto  de  fe,  which, 
from  the  number  of  the  victims  and  quality  of 
the  spectators,  was  the  most  imposing  spectacle 
of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  that  capital. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  so  distinct  an  in- 
dividuality as  Spain;  shown  not  merely  in  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  the  smallest 
details  of  life,  —  in  their  national  games,  their 
dress,  their  social  usages.  The  tenacity  widi 
which  the  people  have  clung  to  these  amidst  all 
the  changes  of  dynasties  and  laws  is  truly  admi- 
rable. Separated  by  their  mountain  barrier  from 
the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  dor- 
hand  of  Isabella  as  the  pledge  of  thology  would  haye  scandalized  the 
peace  between  the  nations.  Philip  Holy  Office,  and  exposed  its  in- 
graciously  relents ;  peace  is  pro-  genious  author  to  the  honors  of  a 
cliumcd ;  the  marriage  between  the  san  beniio.  But  the  poet  wore  his 
parties  is  solemnized,  with  the  laurels  unscathed,  and,  for  aught  I 
proper  Christian  rites ;  and  Venus  know  to  the  contrary,  died  quietly 
appears,  in  her  own  proper  shape,  in  his  bed.  See  Opera  Fcrdinandi 
to  bless  the  nuptials  I  One  might  Ruizii  Villegatis,  (Yenetiia^  1736,) 
have  feared  that  this  jumble  of  pp.  80  -  70. 
Christian  rites  and  heathen  my- 
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ing  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  brought 
into  contact  with  Oriental  forms  of  civilization, 
the  Spaniards  have  been  but  little  exposed  to  those 
influences  which  have  given  a  homogeneous  com- 
plexion to  the  other  nations  of  Christendom. 
The  system  under  which  they  have  been  trained 
is  too  peculiar  to  be  much  affected  by  these 
influences,  and  the  ideas  transmitted  from  their 
ancestors  are  too  deeply  settled  in  their  minds  to 
be  easily  disturbed.  The  present  in  Spain  is  but 
the  mirror  of  the  past.  In  other  countries  fash- 
ions become  antiquated,  old  errors  exploded,  early 
tastes  reformed.  Not  so  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
traveller  has  only  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  to  find 
himself  a  contemporary  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  festivities  of  the  court  were  suddenly 
terminated  by  the  illness  of  Isabella,  who  was 
attacked  by  the  small-pox.  Her  life  was  in 
no  danger;  but  great  fears  were  entertained  lest 
the  envious  disease  should  prove  fatal  to  her 
beauty.  Her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  had 
great  apprehensions  on  this  point;  and  couriers 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  frequently,  during  the 
queen's  illness,  bringing  prescriptions  —  some  of 
them  rather  extraordinary  —  from  the  French 
doctors  for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
order.^'^    Whether  it  was  by  reason  of  these  nos- 


17  The  fovereign  remedy,  ao-  luy  secotimst  son  visage  si  bien 

cording  to  the  curious  Brantdme,  par  des  sueurs  d'oeuis  frais,  chose 

was  new-laid  eggs.    It  is  a  pity  the  fort  propre  pour  cela,  qu'il  n'jr 

prescription  should  be  lost    **  On  panit  rien ;  dont  j'en  vis  U  Reyne 
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tnims,  or  her  own  excellent  constitution,  the 
queen  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the 
sick-room  without  a   scar. 

Philip  seems  to  have  had  much  reason  to  be 
contented  not  only  with  the  person,  but  the  dis- 
position, of  his  wife.  As  her  marriage  had  formed 
one  of  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with  France,  she 
was  called  by  the  Spaniards  Isabel  de  la  Paz,  — 
"  Isabella  of  the  Peace."  Her  own  coimtrymen 
no  less  fondly  styled  her  "the  Olive-Branch  of 
Peace,'* — intimating  the  sweetness  of  her  dispo- 
sition.^ In  this  respect,  she  may  be  thought  to 
have  formed  a  contrast  to  Philip's  former  wife, 
Mary  of  England ;  at  least  after  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune had  done  their  work  upon  that  queen's 
temper,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

K  Isabella  was  not  a  scholar,  like  Mary,  she 
at  least  was  well  instructed  for  the  time,  and  was 
fond  of  reading,  especially  poetry.  She  had  a 
ready  apprehension,  and  learned  in  a  short  time 
to  speak  the  Castilian  with  tolerable  fluency, 
while  there  was  something  pleasing  in  her  foreign 
accent,  that  made  her  pronunciation  the  mose 
interesting.  She  accommodated  herself  so  well  to 
the  usages  of  her  adopted  nation,  that  she  soon 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.     "  No  queai  of 

Ba  mere  fort  curieuse  k  luy  envoyer  de  la  paz  y  de  la  hondad^  c'est-*- 

par  force  couriers  beaucoup  de  re-  dire  la  Reyne  de  la  paix  et  de  la 

medes,  mius  celui  de  la  Bueur  d'oeuf  bontd ;  et  nos  Francois  Tappella- 

en  estoit  le  BouTerain.**    (Euvres,  rent  Tolive  de  paix.**    n>id.y  obi 

torn.  y.  p.  129.  sapra. 
^  *<  Auflri  Tappelloit-ou  Za  i2e^a 
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Castile,"  says  the  loyal  Brantome,  ^^with  due 
deference  to  Isabella  the  Catholic,  was  eyer 
80  popular  in  the  country."  When  she  went 
abroad,  it  was  usually  with  her  face  uncovered, 
after  the  manner  of  her  countrywomen.  The 
press  was  always  great  around  her  whenever 
she  appeared  in  public,  and  happy  was  the  man 
who  could  approach  so  near  as  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  her  beautiful  countenance.^ 

Yet  Isabella  never  forgot  the  land  of  her  birth ; 
and  such  of  her  countrymen  as  visited  the  Castilian 
court  were  received  by  her  with  distinguished 
courtesy.  She  brought  along  with  her  in  her 
train  to  Castile  several  French  ladies  of  rank, 
as  her  maids  of  honor.  But  a  rivalry  soon  grew 
up  between  them  and  the  Spanish  ladies  in  the 
palace,  which  compelled  the  queen,  after  she  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  the  parties,  to  send 
back  most  of  her  own  countrywomen.  In  doing 
so,  she  was  careful  to  provide  them  with  gener- 
ous marriage  portions.^ 

i^'^EtlnenlieuTeuxetheuTOiiae  averted  the  diflcussion  by  giying 

eitoit  celuy  on  celle  qui  pouvoit  le  the  Castiliaii  dame  a  seat  in  her 

aoir  dire  ^J'ay  veu  la  Reyne."*  carriage;  but  the  haughtj  countess 

n>id.,  nbi  supra.  chose  to  take  the  affair  into  her 

^  The  difficulty  began  so  soon  othi  hands ;  and  her  servants  came 

as  Isabella  had  crossed  the  borders,  into  eolliaion  with  those  of  the 

The  countess  of  Urefia,  nster  of  French  ladies,  as  they  endeavored 

the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  one  of  to  secure  a  place  for  their  mis- 

die  trun  of  the  duke  of  In&ntado,  tress's  Etter  near  the  queen.    Ift- 

claimed  precedence  of  the  count-  abella,  with  all  her  desire  to  ac- 

ess  of  Bieux   and  Mademoiselle  commodate  nuttters,  had  the  spirit 

de  Montpensier,  kinswomen  of  the  to  decide  in  &vor  of  her  own  fol- 

queen.     The  latter  would  have  lowers,  and  the  aspiring  lady  was 
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The  queen  maintained  great  state  in  her  hons^ 
hold,  as  was  Philip's  wish,  who  seems  to  have 
lavished  on  his  lovely  consort  those  attentions  for 
which  the  unfortunate  Mary  Tudor  had  pined  in 
vain.  Besides  a  rare  display  of  jewels,  Isabella's 
wardrobe  was  exceedingly  rich.  Few  of  her  robes 
cost  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  crowns  each,— ^ 
a  great  sum  for  the  time.  %Like  her  namesake  and 
contemporary,  Elizabeth  of  England,  she  rarely 
wore  the  same  dress  twice.  But  she  gave  away  the 
discarded  suit  to  her  attendants,^  unlike  in  this 
to  the  English  queen,  who  hoarded  up  her  waid* 
robe  80  carefully,  that  at  her  death  it  must  haye 
displayed  every  fashion  of  her  reign.  Brantome, 
who,  both  as  a  Frenchman  and  as  one  who  had 
seen  the  queen  often  in  the  court  of  Castile,  may 
be  considered  a  judge  in  the  matter,  dwells  with 
rapture  on  the  elegance  of  her  costume,  the  match- 
less taste  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  perfection  of 
her  coiffure. 

A  manuscript  of  the  time,  by  an  eyewitness, 
gives  a  few  particulars  respecting  her  manner 
of  living,   in  which   some  readers  may  take  an 

compelled  —  witii  an  ill  grace —  ^  *<Elle  ne  porta  jamaia  tme 

to  give  way  to  the  blood  royal  of  robe  deux  fois,  et  pois  la  doDiKBt 

Franco.    It  was  easier,  as  Isabella,  k  ses  femmes  et  ses  filles :  et  IXea 

or  rather  as  her  husband,  after-  s^ait  quelles  robbes,  si  ri<^e9  et  a 

wards  found,  to  settle  disputes  be-  superbes,  que  la  moindre  estoit  de 

tween  rival  states  than  between  trois  ou  quatre  cens  escns ;  car  le 

the  rival  beauties  of  a  court    The  Boy  son  mary  Tentretenoit  ibft 

affair  is  told  by  Lansac,  N^gocia-  superbement  de  ces   choses  Ik.* 

tions  relatives  au  E^;ne  de  Fran-  BrantOme,  (Euvres,   torn.  V.   p 

9018  11,  p.  171.  UO. 
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interest.  Among  the  persons  connected  vdth  the 
queen's  establishment,  the  writer  mentions  her 
confessor,  her  ahnoner,  and  four  physicians.  The 
medical  art  seems  to  have  been  always  held  in 
high  repute  in  Spain,  though  in  no  country,  con- 
ddering  the  empirical  character  of  its  professors, 
with  so  little  reason.  At  dinner  the  queen  was 
usually  attended  by  some  thirty  of  her  ladies. 
Two  of  them,  singularly  enough  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  performed  the  office  of  carvers.  Another 
served  as  cupbearer,  and  stood  by  her  majesty's 
oliair.  The  rest  of  her  attendants  stood  round 
the  apartment,  conversing  with  their  gallants, 
who,  in  a  style  to  which  she  had  not  been  used 
in  the  French  court,  kept  their  heads  covered 
during  the  repast.  "  They  were  there,"  they  said, 
''not  to  wait  on  the  queen,  but  her  ladies." 
After  her  solitary  meal  was  over,  Isabella  retired 
with  her  attendants  to  her  chamber,  where, 
with  the  aid  of  music,  and  such  mirth  as  the 
buffoons  and  jesters  of  the  palace  could  afford, 
she  made  shift  to  pass  the  evening.** 

Such  is  the  portrait  which  her  contemporaries 
have  left  us  of  Elizabeth  of  France ;  and  such 
the  accounts  of  her  popularity  with  the  nation, 
and  the  state  maintained  in  her  establishment 
Well  might  Brantome  sadly  exclaim,  "Alas! 
what  did  it  all  avail  ? "     A  few  brief  years  only 

99  The  MS^  wbich  b  in  Italian,    mex^s  Sixteenth  and  Serenteenth 
18  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paru.    Centuries,  yoI.  I.  p.  104  et  seq. 
See  the  extracts  from  it  in  Rail- 
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were  to  pass  away  before  this  spoiled  child  of 
fortune,  the  delight  of  the  monarch,  the  ornament 
and  pride  of  the  court,  was  to  exchange  the  pomps* 
and  glories  of  her  royal  state  for  the  dark  cham- 
bers of  the  Escorial. 

From  Toledo  the  court  proceeded  to  Yalladolid, 
long  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Castilian  princes, 
though  not  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed  there  was  no  city,  since  the  time  of 
the  Visigoths,  that  could  positively  claim  that  pre- 
eminence. This  honor  was  reserved  for  Madrid, 
which  became  the  established  residence  of  the 
court  under  Philip,  who  in  this  but  carried  out 
the  ideas  of  his  father,  Charles  the  Fifth. 

The  emperor  had  passed  much  time  in  this 
place,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  chief  recom* 
mendation  to  him  seems  to  have  been  the  cli- 
mate. Situated  on  a  broad  expanse  of  table- 
land, at  an  elevation  of  twenty-four  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  brisk  and 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  Madrid  proved  favorable 
to  Charles's  health.  It  preserved  him,  in  particu- 
lar, from  attacks  of  the  fever  and  ague,  which 
racked  his  constitution  almost  as  much  as  the 
gout  In  the  ancient  alcazar  of  the  Moors  he 
found  a  stately  residence,  which  he  made  com- 
modious by  various  alterations.  Philip  extended 
these  improvements.  He  added  new  apartments, 
and  spent  much  money  in  enlarging  and  embellisk- 
ing  the  old  ones.  The  ceilings  were  gilded  and 
richly  carved.     The  walls  were  hung  with  tapes*- 
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Iries,  and  the  saloons  and  galleries  decorated  with- 
scolptnre  and  with  paintings,  —  many  of  them  the 
productions  of  native  artists,  the  first  disciples  of 
a  school  which  was  one  day  to  rival  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Italy.  Extensive  grounds  were  also  laid 
out  around  the  palace,  and  a  park  was  formed, 
which  in  time  came  to  be  covered  with  a  growth 
of  noble  trees,  and  well  stocked  with  gama  The 
atcazaTj  thus  improved,  became  a  fitting  residence 
for  the  sovereign  of  Spain.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
trust  the  magnificent  vaunt  of  a  contemporary, 
it  was  "allowed  by  foreigners  to  be  the  rarest 
thing  of  the  kind  possessed  by  any  monarch  in 
Christendom.""  It  continued  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  Spanish  princes  until,  in  1734,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  building  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire,  which  lasted  nearly  a  week.  But  it 
rose  like  a  phcenix  from  its  ashes;  and  a  new 
palace  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  of 
still  larger  dimensions,  presenting  in  the  beauty 
of  its  materials  as  well  as  of  its  execution  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  architecture  of 
the  eighteenth  century.** 

Having  completed  his  arrangements,  Philip  es- 
tablished his  residence  at  Madrid  in  1563.     The 

s  ''Don Felipe  Segondo  nuestro  tos.*    Joan  Lopez,  ap.  Qiiintana, 

gefior,  el  cual  con  muj  santuosas,  Antigaedad,  Nobleza  y  Grandeia 

y  ezqnisitas  filbricas  dignas  de  tan  de  la  Villa  7  Corte  de  Madrid,  p.  881 . 

gimde  Principe,  de  nueyo  le  ilo-  **  nnd.,  ubi  supra.  —  Sylva,  Po- 

stra,  de  manem  que  es,  considei^-  blacion  de  Espana,  (Madrid,  1675,) 

das  todas  sua  calidades,  la  mas  rara  cap.  4.  —  Estrada,  Poblacion  de 

ea«  que  niogun  Principe  tiene  en  Espalia,  (Madrid,  1748,)  torn.  L 

•1  mundo,  i  dicho  de  los  estrange-  p.  128. 
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town  then  contained  about  twehre  thousand  in- 
babitants.  Under  the  fozcing  atmosj^eie  of  a 
court,  the  population  rose  by  the  end  of  his 
long  reign  to  three  hundred  thousand,* — a 
number  which  it  has  probably  not  since  ex- 
ceeded. The  accommodations  in  the  capital  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  £very- 
thing  was  built  for  duration.  Instead  of  flimsy 
houses  that  might  serve  for  a  temporary  residenoe, 
the  streets  were  lined  with  stiong  and  substantial 
edifices.  Under  the  royal  patronage  public  wodis 
on  a  liberal  scale  were  executed.  Madrid  was 
ornamented  with  bridges,  aqueducts,  hospitals, 
the  Museum,  the  Armory,  —  stately  structures 
which  even  now  challenge  our  admiration,  not 
less  by  the  excellence  of  their  designs  than  by 
tile  richness  of  their  collections  and  the  enlight- 
ened taste  which  they  infer  at  this  early  period. 
In  the  opinion  of  its  inhabitants,  indeed  we 
may  say  of  the  nation,  Madrid  surpassed,  not 
only  every  other  city  in  the  country,  but  in 
Christendom.  ^' There  is  but  one  Madrid,'*  says 
the  Spanish  proverb.*  "When  Madrid  is  the 
theme,  the  world  listens  in  silence!"^  In  a 
similar  key,  the  old  Gastilian  writers    cdetoite 

^  I  quote  the  wordi  of  a  woik  j  quinientoi  j  noventa  j  ocho,  n- 

Bow  become  veiy  scarce.     ^  De  parddaa  en  trece  Fkiroqnias  doM 

do6  mil  y  quinientas  y  veinte  casai  mil  cans,  j  en  ellas  ti^eseieatn 

que  tenia  Madrid  qoando  su  Ma-  taSSL  personas  j  mas."    Qiiinlaaa» 

gestad  tnxo  desde  Toledo  i  ella  Ant^ioedad  de  Madrid,  p.  S31. 

b  Corte,  en  las  qnales   qoando  >  *<  No  hay  sino  un  Madrid." 

mncho  avria  de  doce  mil  a  catoroe  ^  ^  Donde  Madrid  esttE,  caHa  at 

mil  personas, . . .  .avia  el  alio  de  nul  mnndo." 
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the  glories  of  their  (Mailed,  <^  the  nursery  of  wk, 
genius,  and  gaUaotry,  —  and  expatiate  on  the 
temperature  of  a  climate  propitioos  alike  to  the 
beauty  of  the  women  and  the  brayery  of  the 
men.* 

Yet,  with  all  this  lofty  panegyric,  the  foreigner 
is  apt  to  see  things  through  a  very  dijSerent  m^ 
dium  £rom  that  through  which  they  are  seen  by 
the  patriotic  eye  of  the  native.  The  traveller  to 
Madrid  finds  little  to  praise  in  a  situation  where 
the  keen  winds  from  the  mountains  come  laden 
with  disease,  and  where  the  subtle  atmosphere,  to 
use  one  of  the  national  proverbs,  that  can  hardly 
put  out  a  candle,  will  extinguish  the  life  of  a 
man;^  where  the  capital,  insulated  in  the  midat 
of  a  dreary  expanse  of  desert,  seems  to  be  cut  off 
from  sympathy,  if  not  from  intercourse,  with  the 
provinces;^  and  where,  instead  of  a  great  river 
that  might  open  to  it  a  commerce  with  distant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  it  is  washed  only  by  a 


^"Nofleoonocecielomasbene-  hand  of  a  contemponry,  afibidt 

Tolo,ina8apaciblecI]ma,infliixoiiuyi  so  itxiking  a  contrast  to  the  prM- 

favorable,  con  que  aobresalen  her-  ent  tinie  that  it  is  worth  qnotiii^ 

'  mows  rostros,  disposiciones  gallar-  '<  Corren  por  ella  los  ayres  mnj 

das,   Ittddos   ingenios,   cora^ones  delgados:   por  los  quales  aepre 

valientes,    j   generosos    animos.''  faive  la  gete  muy  sana.    Tiene  mas 

SyWa,  Poblacion  de  EspaSa,  cap.  4.  este  Ingar  grades  terminos  y  cam- 

S9  *<Biain<to  Madrid  M  tan  tota  ?^  muy  fertfles :  los  qoales  llamft 

Que  mate  a  vn  hombra,  j  no  apif»  loEDOS  de  Madrid.     For  que  cojen 

a  vn  oaadiL**  ^n  eOos  mucho  pan  y  vino,  y  otras 

90  Lucio  Marineo  gives  a  veiy  cosas  necessarias  y  nmtenimientos 

different  view  of  the  environs  of  muy  sanos."     Cosas  MemoraUes 

Madrid  in  Ferdinand  and  Isabel-  de  Espafia,  fol.  IS. 

la's  time.     The  picture,  by  the 
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Stream,  —  *^  the  far-fiiined  Manzanares,"  —  the  bed 
of  which  in  summer  is  a  barren  watercourse.  The 
traveller  may  well  doubt  whether  the  fanciful  ad- 
vantage, so  much  vaunted,  of  being  the  centre  of 
Spain,  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  manifold 
evils  of  such  a  position,  and  even  whether  those 
are  fiur  from  truth  who  find  in  this  position  one 
of  the  many  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  national 
prosperity." 

A  full  experience  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  led  Charles  the  Third  to  con- 
template its  removal  to  Seville.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Madrid  had  been  too  long,  in  the  Castilian 
boast,  "  the  only  court  in  the  world,"  " —  the  focus 
to  which  converged  talent,  fiishion,  and  wealth 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country.  Too  many 
patriotic  associations  had  gathered  round  it  to 
warrant  its  desertion;  and,  in  spite  of  its  local 
disadvantages,  the  capital  planted  by  Philip  the 
Second  continued  to  remain,  as  it  will  probably 
ever  remain,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 


91  Such  at  least  is  Ford's  opin-  3>  <<  Solo  Madrid  es  corte." 

ion.  (See  the  Handbook  of  Spain,  Ford,  who   has   certainly  not 

p.  720  et  seq.)    His  clever  and  ministered  to  the  Tanitjr  of  the 

caustic  remarks  on  the  climate  of  MadrilefiOi   has   stmng    together 

Madrid  will  disenchant  th^  trar-  these  Tarioos  proyerbs  irith  good 

eOer  whose  notions  of  the  capital  effect 
have  been  derived  only  from  the 
reporti  of  the  natives. 


CHAPTER    V. 

DISCONTBaST  IN  THE  HETHEBLAND8. 
% 

The  Befonnation. — Its  Phjgress  in  Uie  Nethez)and«. — General  Bit- 
content — William  of  Orange. 

The  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  presented 
one  of  those  crises  which  have  occurred  at  long 
intervals  in  the  history  of  Europe,  when  the  course 
of  events  has  had  a  permanent  influence  on  the 
destiny  of  nations.  Scarcely  forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  Luther  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Vatican,  by  publicly  burning  the  papal  bull  at 
Wittenberg.  Since  that  time,  his  doctrines  had 
been  received  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  In  Eng- 
land, after  a  state  of  vacillation  for  three  reigns, 
Protestantism,  in  the  peculiar  form  which  it  still 
wears,  was  become  the  established  religion  of  the 
state.  The  fiery  cross  had  gone  round  over  the 
hiUs  and  valleys  of  Scotland,  and  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  had  gathered  to  hear  the  word 
of  life  from  the  lips  of  Knox.  The  doctrines  of 
Luther  were  spread  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  and  freedom  of  worship  was  finally 
guarantied  there,  by  the  treaty  of  Fassau.  The 
Low   Countries  were  the   '^debatable    land,*'   on, 
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which  the  various  sects  of  Reformers,  the  Lu- 
theran, the  Calvinist,  the  English  Protestant,  c<m- 
tended  for  mastery  with  the  established  church. 
Calvinism  was  embraced  by  some  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  and  at  Geneva  its  great  aposde 
had  fixed  his  head-quarters.  His  doctrines  were 
widely  circulated  through  France,  till  the  divided 
natiop  was  preparing  to  plunge  into  that  worst 
of  all  wars,  in  which  the  hand  of  brother  is 
raised  against  brother.  The  cry  of  rrform  had 
even  passed  the  Alps,  and  was  heard  imder  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican.  It  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees. 
The  king  of  Navarre  declared  himsdf  a  Protestant; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  had  secretly  m- 
sinuated  itself  mto  Spain,  and  taken  hold,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  middle  and  southern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom. 

A  contemporary  of  tiie  period,  who  reflected  on 
ihe  onward  march  of  the  new  religion  over  every 
obstacle  in  its  path,  who  had  seen  it  gather  under 
its  banners  states  and  nations  once  the  most  loyal 
and  potent  vassals  of  Rome,  would  have  had  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  Reform  would  have  extended  its  sway  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  Fortunately  for  Catholi- 
cism, the  most  powerful  empire  in  Europe  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  prince  who  was  devoted  with  his 
whole  soul  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  Philip 
the  Second  understood  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  whole  life  proves  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  especial  mission  to  employ  his  great  resources 
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to  testore  the  tottering  fortunes  of  Catholicism,  and 
stay  the  progress  of  the  torrent  which  was  sweep- 
ing away  e^ery  landmark  of  the  primitive  fidth. 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  he  crushed 
the  efibrts  of  the  Protestants  in  Spain.  This  was 
the  first  severe  blow  struck  at  the  Beformation. 
Its  consequences  cannot  well  be  exaggerated ;  not 
the  unmediate  results,  which  would  have  been 
little  without  the  subsequent  reforms  and  increased 
activity  of  the  Church  of  Eome  itself.  But  the 
moral  influence  of  such  a  blow,  when  the  minds  of 
men  had  been  depressed  by  a  long  series  of  reverses, 
is  not  to  be  estimated.  In  view  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  writers  does  not 
hesitate  to  remark,  that  ^  the  power  and  abilities  of 
Philip  the  Second  afforded  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  which  prevented  it  from  making 
itself  master  of  Europe/'^  The  blow  was  struck; 
and  from  this  period  little  beyond  its  present 
eonquests  was  to  be  gained  for  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Philip,  after  hav- 
ing exterminated  heresy  in  one  part  of  his  domin- 
ions,  should  tolerate  its  existence  in  any  other; 
least  of  aU,  in  a  country  so  important  as  the  Neth- 
ttlands.  Yet  a  little  reflection  might  have  satis- 
fied him  that  the  same  system  of  measures  could 
hardly  be  applied  with  a  prospect  of  success  to  two 
countries  so  differently  situated  as  Spain  and  the 

>  Balmes,  P)n>te8taiiti0m  and  Catholicity  compared,  p.  S16. 
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Netherlands.  The  Bomish  faith  may  be  said  to 
have  entered  into  the  being  of  the  Spaniard.  It  was 
not  merely  cherished  as  a  form  of  religion,  but  as 
a  principle  of  honor.  It  was  part  of  the  national 
Mstory.  For  eight  centuries  the  Spaniard  had 
beai  fighting  at  home  the  battles  of  the  Church. 
Nearly  every  inch  of  soil  in  his  own  country  was 
won  by  arms  from  the  infidel.  His  wars,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  lemark,  were 
all  wars  of  religion.  He  carried  the  same  spirit 
across  the  waters.  There  he  was  still  fighting  the 
infidel.  His  life  was  one  long  crusade.  How 
could  this  champion  of  the  Church  desert  her  in 
her  utmost  need  Y 

With  this  predisposition,  it  was  easy  for  Philip 
to  enforce  obedience  in  a  people  naturally  the  most 
loyal  to  their  princes,  to  whom,  moreover,  since 
the  fatal  war  of  the  Comunidades,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  an  almost  Oriental  submission. 
Intrenched  behind  the  wall  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain, 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  felt  little  of  the  great  shock 
which  was  convulsing  France  and  the  other  states 
of  Europe ;  and  with  the  aid  of  so  fonnidable  an 
engine  as  the  Inquisition,  it  was  easy  to  extennir 
nate,  before  they  could  take  root,  such  seeds  of 
heresy  as  had  been  borne  by  the  storm  across  the 
mountains. 

The  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  like  a 
valley  among  the  hills,  which  drinks  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  surrounding  country.  They  were  a 
common  reservoir  for  the  various  opimons  which 
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agitated  the  nations  on  their  holders.  On  the 
south  were  the  Lutherans  of  Germany.  The 
French  Huguenots  pressed  them  on  the  west; 
and  by  the  ocean  they  held  communication  with 
England  and  the  nations  of  the  Baltic.  The  sol- 
dier quartered  on  their  territory,  the  seaman  who 
Tisited  their  shores,  the  trader  who  trafficked  in 
tlieir  towns,  brought  with  them  different  forms  of 
the  new  religion.  Books  from  France  and  from 
Germany  circulated  widely  among  a  people,  nearly 
all  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  able  to  read* 

The  new  doctrines  were  discussed  by  men  accus- 
tomed to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  Freedom 
of  speculation  on  religious  topics  soon  extended  to 
political  It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  reform. 
The  same  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  attacked  the 
foundations  of  unity  of  faith,  stood  ready  next  to 
assail  those  of  imity  of  government ;  and  men  be- 
gan boldly  to  criticize  the  rights  of  kings  and  the 
duties  of  subjects. 

The  spirit  of  independence  was  fostered  by  the 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  if  not  republican  in  form,  were  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  republics.  In  maay  of  their 
features  they  call  to  mind  the  free  states  of  Italy 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Under  the  petty  princes  who 
ruled  over  them  in  early  days,  they  had  obtained 
charters,  as  we  have  seen,  which  secured  a  certain 
degree  of  constitutional  freedom.  The  province  of 
Brabant,  above  all,  gloried  in  its  ^'Joyeuse  EntrSej^ 
which  guarantied  privileges  and  immunities  of  a 
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more  liberal  character  than  those  possessed  by  the 
other  states  of  the  Netherlands.  When  the  pror- 
inces  passed  at  length  under  the  sceptre  of  a  single 
aoveieign,  he  lived  at  a  distance,  and  the  goyem* 
ment  was  committed  to  a  viceroy.  Since  their 
eonnection  with  Spain,  the  admimstration  had  been 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  a  woman ;  and 
the  delegated  authority  of  a  woman  pressed  btit 
lightly  on  the  independent  temper  of  the  Flemings. 
Tet  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  we  have  seen,  partial 
as  he  was  to  his  coimtrymen  in  the  Netherlands, 
could  ill  brook  their  audadous  spirit,  and  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  rejftess  it.  But  his  zeal  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  people  never  led  him  to 
overlook  their  material  interests.  He  had  no  de- 
sign by  his  punishments  to  cripple  thdr  strengdi, 
much  less  to  urge  them  to  extremity.  Wh«i  the 
r^ent,  Mary  of  Hungary,  his  sister,  warned  him 
that  his  laws  bore  too  heavily  on  the  people  to 
be  endured,  he  was  careful  to  mitigate  their  sever- 
ity. His  edicts  in  the  name  of  religion  were,  in- 
deed, written  in  blood.  But  the  frequency  of  their 
repetition  shows,  as  already  remarked,  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  they  were  executed.  Tins 
was  still  further  proved  by  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  the  flourishing  aspect  of  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  and  the  great  enter- 
prises to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  and  fos- 
ter the  activity  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of 
Charleses  reign,  or  rather  at  the  commencement 
of  his   successor's,  in   1560,   was   completed  the 
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gfand  canal  ext^iding  from  Antwerp  to  Brussels, 
tlie  construction  of  which  had  consumed  thirty 
years,  and  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
florins.'  Such  a  work,  at  such  a  period, — the 
fruit,  not  of  royal  patronage,  but  of  the  public 
q[>irit  of  the  citizens,  —  is  evidence  both  of  large 
tesources  «id  of  wisdom  m  the  direction  of  them. 
In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ike  Flemings,  feeling  their  own  strength,  should 
have  assumed  a  free  and  independent  tone  little 
gratefrd  to  the  ear  of  a  sovereign.  So  &r  had  this 
spirit  of  liberty  or  license,  as  it  was  termed,  in- 
creased, in  the  latter  part  of  the  emperor's  reign, 
that  the  Begent  Mary,  when  her  brother  abdicated, 
chose  also  to  resign,  declaring,  in  a  letter  to  him, 
tiiat  *^  she  would  not  continue  to  live  with,  much 
less  to  reign  over,  a  people  whose  manners  had 
undergone  such  a  change,  —  in  whom  respect  for 
Gk>d  and  man  seemed  no  longer  to  exist."  ^ 

A  philosopher  who  should  have  contemplated 
at  that  day  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
civilization  at  which  it  had  arrived,  might  feel 


t  u  n  7  avoit  Inen  80.  ans  que  en  ces  pays,  avec  les  moeurs  des- 

cenz  de  Broflienes  aroyent  eom-  quelz  ne  me  s^anroia  ny  ne  toq- 

Bienc^  ct  avoyent  perc^  des  col-  drois  accominoder ;  la  fid^U  dn 

fines,  des  champs  et  chemins,  des-  monde  et  respect  envers  Dieu  et 

qoeb  lis  avoient  achapt^  les  fonds    son  prince  si  corromptiz, que 

des  proprietaires,  on  y  avoit  fiucfc  ne  d^rerois  pas  senllement  de  les 

40.  grandes  escluses et  cou-    pas   goaverner, mais   aussy 

flta  dix  butts  cent  mille  florins."  me  fasche  de  le  veoir,  congnoistre 

Keteren,  Hist  des  Pfty»-fias,  tom.    et  de  vivre entre  teller  gens.** 

L  fol.  26.  Papiers  d'£tat  de  Granvelle,  toD» 

•  **  Je  vois  une  grande  jeunesse  IV.  p.  476. 
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satisfied  that  a  system  of  toleiation  in  religious 
matters  would  be  the  one  best  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  people  and  the  character  of  their  institu* 
tions.  But  Philip  was  no  philosopher;  and  toleia* 
tion  was  a  virtue  not  understood,  at  that  time,  by 
Calvinist  any  more  than  by  Catholic.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  whether  the  end  he  proposed 
was  the  best  one;-*on  this,  few  at  the  present 
day  will  differ; — but  whether  Philip  took  the 
best  means  for  effecting  that  end.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  his  conduct  in  the 
Netherlands  should  be  criticized. 

Here,  in  the  outset,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
a  capital  error,  by  committing  so  large  a  share  in 
the  government  to  the  hands  of  a  foreigner, — 
Grauvelle.  The  country  was  filled  with  nobles, 
some  of  them  men  of  the  highest  birth,  whose 
ancestors  were  associated  with  the  most  stirring 
national  recollections,  and  who  were  endeared, 
moreover,  to  their  countrymen  by  their  own  ser- 
vices. To  several  of  these  Philip  himself  was  under 
no  slight  obligations  for  the  aid  they  had  afforded 
him  in  the  late  war,  —  on  the  fields  of  Gravelines 
and  St.  Quentin,  and  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  which  closed  his  hostilities  with  France. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  these  proud 
nobles,  conscious  of  their  superior  claims,  and 
accustomed  to  so  much  authority  and  deference 
in  their  own  land,  would  tamely  submit  to  the 
control  of  a  stranger,  a  man  of  obscure  family,  like 
his  father  iudebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  royal 
fiivor. 
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Besides  these  great  lords,  there  was  a  numerous 
aristocracy,  inferior  nobles  and  cavaliers,  many  of 
whom  had  served  under  the  standard  of  Charles 
in  his  long  wars.  They  there  formed  those  for- 
midable companies  of  ardannancej  whose  fame  per- 
haps stood  higher  than  that  of  any  other  corps  of 
the  imperial  cavalry.  The  situation  of  these  men, 
BOW  disbanded,  and,  with  their  roving  military 
habits,  hanging  loosely  on  the  coimtry,  has  been 
compared  by  a  modem  author  to  that  which,  on 
the  accession  of  the  Bourbons,  was  occupied  by 
the  soldiers  whom  Napoleon  had  so  often  led  to 
victory.*  To  add  to  their  restlessness,  many  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  the  higher  nobility,  were  em- 
barrassed by  debts  contracted  in  their  campaigns, 
or  by  too  ambitious  expenditure  at  home,  espe- 
cially in  rivalry  with  the  ostentatious  Spaniard. 
**  The  Flemish  nobles,"  says  a  writer  of  the  time, 
*«  were  too  many  of  them  oppressed  by  heavy  debts 
and  the  payment  of  exorbitant  interest.  They 
spent  twice  as  much  as  they  were  worth  on  their 
palaces,  furniture,  troops  of  retainers,  costly  liver- 
ies, their  banquets  and  sumptuous  entertainments 
of  every  description,  —  in  fine,  in  every  form  of 
luxury  and  superfluity  that  could  be  devised. 
Thus  discontent  became  prevalent  through  the 
country,  and  men  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
some  change."^ 

4G«riaoIie,Hi8toiredaBo3raiiine  '  **£8  menester  ver  como  la 
des  Bikys-Bafl,  (Bmxelles,  1842,)  nobleza  se  ha  desde  mucho  tiempo 
torn.  I  p.  71.  deamandada  y  empefiada  por  vswm 
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Still  another  element  ef  dbcoiitent,  and  one 
thab  extended  to  all  classes,  was  antipathy  to  the 
Spaniaids.  It  had  not  been  easy  to  leinreas  this 
even  under  the  rule  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  had 
shown  such  mani&st  preference  for  his  Flemiali 
subjects.  But  now  it  was  more  decidedly  called 
out,  under  a  monarch  whose  sympathies  lay  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  their  riyals.  No  doubt  this 
popular  sentiment  is  to  be  explained  partly  by 
the  contrast  afforded  by  the  dmracten  of  the 
two  nations,  so  great  as  hardly  to  afford  a  point 
of  contact  between  them.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
charged,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  who,  while  they  displayed  many  noUe 
and  magnanimous  traits  at  home,  seemed  desir- 
ous to  exhibit  only  the  repulsive  side  of  liieir 
character  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger.  Cold  and 
impenetrable,  assuming  an  anx>gant  tone  of  su- 
periority over  every  other  nation,  in  whatever  land 
it  was  their  destiny  to  be  cast,  England,  Italy, 
or  the  Netherlands,  as  allies  or  as  enemies,  we 
find  the  Spaniards  of  that  day  equally  detested. 
Brought  with  them,  as  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands were,  under  a  common  sceptre,  a  spirit  of 


J  gM(o>  Buperfinos,  gMtando  can  ado  antes  da  la  yda  de  m  ib»> 

mas  que  doble  de  b  que  tenian  en  gestad  A  Espafia.    Y  deede  eatOA- 

edificios,  mueblcs,  festines,  danzas,  oes  uvo  an  descontento  caa  general 

maflcaiadafl,  fiiegos  de  dados,  naipes,  en  el  pais  y  esperanaa  de  esta  gento 

TestidoB,  Ebreas,  segaimiento  de  an  alborotada  de  Teer  en  poeo 

criadoB  y  genenJmente  en  todafl  tiempo  una  mndanaa."    Benomde 

faertes  de  deleytes,  luzuria,  y  su-  Francia,   Alborotos   de  Flandei^ 

paiUnidad,  lo  que  ae  aTiaoomen-  MS. 
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oompariBon  and  riTalry  grew  up,  which  indaoed 
a  thousand  causes  of  irritation. 

The  difficxdty  was  still  fbrther  increased  by 
tikB  condition  of  the  neighboring  comitries,  where 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  wefe  now  in  the 
highest  state  of  fermentation  in  matters  of  re* 
iigion.  In  short,  the  atmosphere  seemed  every* 
where  to  be  in  that  highly  electrified  condition 
which  bodes  the  coming  tempest  In  this  critical 
state  of  things,  it  was  clear  that  it  was  only  by  a 
su>st  careful  and  considerate  policy  that  harmony 
could  be  maintained  in  the  Netherlands;  a  pol- 
icy manifesting  alike  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
of  the  nation  and  respect  for  its  institutions. 

Having*thus  shown  the  general  aspect  of  things 
when  the  duchess  of  Parma  entered  on  her  r^^ency^ 
towards  the  dose  of  1559,  it  is  time  to  go  forward 
with  the  narrative  of  the  prominent  events  which 
led  to  the  War  of  the  Bevolution. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Philip,  on  leaving 
the  country,  lodged  the  administration  nominally 
in  three  councils,  although  in  truth  it  was  on 
the  council  of  state  that  the  weight  of  govern* 
ment  actually  rested.  Even  here  the  nobles  who 
composed  it  were  of  little  account  in  matters  of 
real  importance,  which  were  reserved  for  a  cm* 
9ultaj  consisting,  besides  the  regent,  of  Granvelle, 
C!ount  Barlaimont,  and  the  learned  jurist  Viglius. 
As  the  last  two  were  altogether  devoted  to  Gran* 
velle,  and  the  regent  was  instructed  to  defer  greatly 
to  his  judgment,  the  govenmxent  of  the  Nctlier* 
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lands  may  be  said  to  have  been  yirtually  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Airas. 

At  the  head  of  the  Flemish  nobles  in  the  conn- 
Gil  of  state,  and  indeed  in  the  country,  taking  into 
yiew  their  rank,  fortune,  and  public  seryioes,  stood 
Count  Egmont  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  I  have 
already  given  some  account  of  the  former,  and  the 
reader  has  seen  the  important  part  which  he  took 
in  the  great  victories  of  Gravelines  and  St  Qnen- 
tin.  To  the  prince  of  Orange  Philip  had  also 
been  indebted  for  his  counsel  in  conducting  the 
war,  and  still  more  for  the  aid  which  he  had  a£ 
forded  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.  It  will  be 
proper,  before  going  further,  to  give  tiie  reader 
some  particulars  of  this  celebrated  man,  the  great 
leader  in  the  war  of  the  Netherlands. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  bom  at  Dill^i* 
burg,  in  the  German  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April,  1533.  He  was  descended 
from  a  house,  one  of  whose  branches  had  given 
an  emperor  to  Germany ;  find  William's  own  an- 
cestors were  distinguished  by  the  employments 
they  had  held,  and  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered, both  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  a  proud  vaunt  of  his,  that  Philip  was 
under  larger  obligations  to  him  than  he  to  Philip ; 
and  that,  but  for  the  house  of  Nassau,  the  king 
of  Spain  would  not  be  able  to  write  as  many  titles 
as  he  now  did  after  his  name.* 

<  Apologie  de  GaiHaTuiie  IX.  Prince  d'Onnge  contre  la  PhMeiip- 
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'Wheal  eleven  years  old,  by  the  death  of  hk 
eonsm  Ben6  he  came  into  possession  of  a.laxge 
domaiii  in  Holland,  and  a  still  larger  property  in 
Brabant,  where  he  held  the  title  of  Lord  of  Breda. 
To  these  was  added  the  splendid  inheritance  of 
Chalons,  and  of  the  principality  of  Orange; 
which,  however,  situated  at  a  distance,  in  the 
heart  of  France,  might  seem  to  be  held  by  a 
flomewhat  precarious  tenure. 

William's  parents  were  both  Lutherans,  and  in 
iheir  fidth  he  was  educated.  But  Charles  saw 
with  displeasure  the  &lBe  direction  thus  given 
to  one  who  at  a  future  day  was  to  occupy  so 
distinguished  a  position  among  his  Flemish  vas- 
aals.  With  the  consent  of  his  parents,  the  child, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  was  removed  to  Brussels,  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  emperor's 
sister,  the  Begent  Mary  of  Hungary.  Howevepr 
their  consent  to  this  step  may  be  explained,  it 
certainly  seems  that  their  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  son  was  not  such  as  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  temporaL  In  the  &mily  of 
the  regent  the  youth  was  bred  a  Catholic,  while 
in  all  respects  he  received  an  education  suited 
to  his  rank.^    It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  his 


tion  de  Philippe  11.  Boi  dHSspagne,  conduct  of  William's  parentB,  on 

preeent^   anx    Etats    G^n^raux  the  ground,  chiefly,  that  thej  had 

diw  FiKft-BM^  le  13  Beeembre,  Mafoii  to  ^bukth^«m»  after  att* 

1580,  tsp,  Domont,  Corps  Dipb-  might  be  allowed  to  worship  ao- 

flHtiqiie,  torn.  V.  p.  884.  cording  to  the  way  in  which  he 

7  11  Qioen  Van  Frinsterer  has  had  been  educated  (p.  195).    But 

taken  some  pains  to  explain  the  whateT«r  ooacessions  to  the  Prot- 
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pieceptor  was  a  younger  brother  of  Gianvelle,  — 
the  man  with  whom  William  was  afterwards 
to  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of  such  bitter  hos* 
tUity. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  prince  was  taken 
into  the  imperial  household,  and  became  the  page 
of  CharleB  the  Fifth.  The  emperor  was  not  slow 
in  discerning  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the 
youth;  and  he  showed  it  by  intrusting  him,  as 
he  grew  older,  with  various  important  commis- 
sions. He  was  accompanied  by  the  prince  on 
his  military  expeditions,  and  Charles  gaye  a  x^ 
markable  proof  of  his  confidence  in  his  capacity, 
by  raising  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  over 
the  heads  of  veteran  officers,  and  giving  him  the 
command  of  the  imperial  forces  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Marienburg.  During  the  six  months 
that  William  was  in  command,  they  were  still 
occupied  with  this  siege,  and  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  FLanders. 
There  was  little  room  for  military  display.  But 
the  troops  were  in  want  of  food  and  of  money,  and 
their  young  commander's  conduct  under  these  em- 
barrassments was  such  as  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  his  appointment  Charles  afterwards  employed 
him  on  several  diplomatic  missions,  —  a  more  con- 


MtentB  may  li»ve  been  wntiig  from  to  aUow  one  of  Us  own  ] 

Charles  by  oennderationB  of  pub-  one  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  ra- 

lie  policy,  we  suspect  few  who  have  lation  of  a  goardian,  to  be  nvr- 

studied  his  character  will  believe  tared  in  the  fidth  of  hereticB. 
iSbaX  he  would  ever  have  oenseated 
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genial  fidd  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  which 
appear  to  have  been  better  suited  to  dyil  than  to 
military  affairs. 

The  emperor's  regard  for  the  prince  seems  to 
have  increased  with  his  years,  and  he  gave  pnb- 
lic  proof  of  it,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  reign,  by 
leaning  on  William's  shoulder  at  the  time  of  his 
abdication,  when  he  made  his  parting  address  to 
the  states  of  the  Netherlands.  He  showed  this 
still  further  by  selecting  him  for  the  honorable 
mission  of  bearing  the  imperial  crown  to  Ferdi- 
nand 

On  his  abdication,  Charles  earnestly  commended 
William  to  his  successor.  Philip  profited  by  his 
services  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  followed  him  in  the 
French  war,  was  made  one  of  the  four  plenipo- 
tentiaries for  negotiating  the  treaty  of '  Cateau- 
Gambresis,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  re- 
mained as  one  of  the  hostages  in  France. 

While  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  prince  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  designs  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  monarchs  against  the  Protestants 
in  their  dominions;  and  he  resolved,  from  that 
hour,  to  devote  aU  his  strength  to  expel  the 
"Spanish  vermin"  from  the  Netherlands.  One 
must  not  infer  from  this,  however,  that  William, 
at  this  early  period,  meditated  the  design  of 
shaking  off  the  rule  of  Spain  altogether.  The 
object  he  had  in  view  went  no  further  than  to 
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relieve  the  country  from  tHe  odious  presence  of 
'the  Spanish  troops,  and  to  place  the  administra- 
tion in  those  hands  to  which  it  rightfully  belonged. 
They,  however,  who  set  a  revolution  in  moticm 
Tiave  not  always  the  power  to  stop  it.  IP  they  can 
sVicc^eed  in  giving  it  a  diiection,  they  will  probably 
be  carried  forward  by  it  beyond  their  intended  lim- 
its, until,  gathering  confidence  with  success,  they 
aim  at  an  end  far  highier  than  that  which  they  had 
originally  proposed.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case 
with  William  of  Orange. 

Notwithstanding  the  emperor's  recommendation, 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  not  the  man  whom  Philip 
selected  for  his  confidence.  Nor  webs  it  possible 
for  William  to  regard  the  king  with  the  same 
feelings  which  he  had  entertained  for  the  em- 
peror. To  Charles  the  prince  was  under  ob- 
vious obligations  for  his  nurture  in  early  life. 
His  national  pride,  too,  was  not  wounded  by 
having  a  Spaniard  for  his  sovereign,  since  Charles 
was  not  by  birth,  much  less  in  heart,  a  Spaniard. 
All  this  was  reversed  in  Philip,  in  whom  William 
saw  only  the  representative  of  a  detested  race. 
The  prudent  reserve  which  marked  the  char- 
acter of  each,  no  doubt,  prevented  the  outwaid 
demonstration  of  their  sentiments;  but  from 
their  actions  we  may  readily  infer  the  instinctive 
aversion  which  the  two  parties  entertained  fer 
each  other. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  WUliam  married 
Anne  of  Egmont,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Burm. 
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The  connection  was  a  hfqppy  one,  if  we  may  trust 
the  loving  tpne  of  their  correspondence.  Un- 
happily, in  a  few  years  their  union  was  dissolved 
by  the  lady's  death.  The  prince  did  not  long 
remain  a  widower,  before  he  made  proposals  to 
the  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Lorraine.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  match  gave  great  dissatis£Bu^o;Q 
to  Philip,  who  had  no  mind  to  see  his  flemish 
vassal  allied  with  the  family  of  a  great  feudatory 
of  France.  Disappointed  in  this  quarter,  WiUiajn 
next  paid  his  addresses  to  Anne  of  Saxony,  Hjfk 
heiress,  whose  large  possessions  made  her  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  matches  in  Germany.  Wil- 
liam's passion  and  his  interest,  it  was  remarked, 
kept  time  well  together. 

The  course  of  love,  however,  yms  not  destined 
to  run  smoothly  on  the  present  occasion.  Anne 
was  the  daughter  of  Maurice,  the  great  Lutheraq 
champion,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Left  early  an  orphan,  she  had  been  reared 
in  the  family  of  her  uncle,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
in  the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  faith*  Such 
a  connection  was,  of  course,  every  way  distasteful 
to  Philip,  to  whom  William  was  willing  so  far 
to  defer  as  to  solicit  his  approbation,  though  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  controlled  by  it.®  The  corr^ 
spondence  on  the  subject,  in  which  both  the  regent 
and  Granvelle  took  an  active  part,  occupies  as 
much  space  in  collections  of  the  period  as  more 

9  SeeparticilarlyMai^garet'slet-    Correspondance    de    Margoerite 
ter  to  the  king,  of  March  18, 1560,    d'Autriche,  p.  260  et  seq. 
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important  negotiations.  The  prince  endeavored  to 
silence  the  king's  scruples,  hy  declaring  that  he 
was  too  much  a  Catholic  at  heart  to  marry  any 
woman  who  was  not  of  the  same  persuasion  as  him- 
self;  and  that  he  had  received  assurances  from  the 
elector  that  his  wife  in  this  respect  should  entirely 
conform  to  his  wishes.  The  elector  had  scruples 
as  to  the  match,  no  less  than  Philip,  though  on 
precisely  the  opposite  grounds;  and,  after  the 
prince's  assurance  to  the  king,  one  is  surprised 
to  find  that  an  understanding  must  have  existed 
with  the  elector  that  Anne  should  he  allowed 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion* 
This  double-dealing  leaves  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression in  regard  to  William's  character.  Yet 
it  does  not  seem,  to  judge  from  his  later  life, 
to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  it  Machiap 
velU  is  the  author  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had 
most  frequently  in  his  hand;^^  and  in  the  policy 
with  which  he  shaped  his  course,  we  may  some- 
times fancy  that  we  can  discern  the  influence 
of  the  Italian  statesman. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Leipsic,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1561. 
The  king  of  Denmark,  several  of  the  electors,  and 
many  princes  and  nobles  of  both  Germany  and  the 


9  M.  Gioen  Van  Prinsterer  has  matrimonial  diplomacy.    See  Ap- 

indiutrioasly  collated   the  corre-  chives   de   la   Muaon  d'Onnge- 

•pondence  of  the  seTend  parties,  Nassan,  tom.  L  p.  20S. 

which  must  be  allowed  to  form  an  ^^  Mdmoires  de  Granrelle,  ton. 

ediQring  chapter  in  the  annals  of  I.  p.  251. 
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Low  Countries,  were  inyited  guests ;  and  the  whole 
assemhly  present  on  the  occasion  was  estimated  at 
nearly  six  thousand  persons.^  The  king  of  Spain 
complunented  the  bride  by  sending  her  a  jewel 
worth  three  thousand  ducats.^  It  proved,  however, 
as  Granvelle  had  predicted,  an  ill-assorted  union. 
After  living  together  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  the 
prince,  weary  of  the  irregularities  of  his  wife,  sepa^ 
rated  firom  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  friends  in 
Germany. 

During  his  residence  in  Brussels,  William  easily 
fell  into  the  way  of  life  followed  by  the  Flemish 
nobles.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  healthy  exercise 
of  the  chase,  and  especially  of  hawking.  He  was 
social,  indeed  convivial,  in  his  habits,  after  the 
fiushion  of  his  countrymen;^  and  was  addicted  to 
gallantries,  which  continued  long  enough,  it  is 
said,  to  suggest  an  apology  for  the  disorderly  con- 
duct of  his  wife.  He  occupied  the  ancient  palace 
of  his  family  at  Brussels,  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  lords  and  cavaliers,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
menials.^*     He  lived  in  great  state,  displaying  a 

n  Banmer,  EBst  Tasch.,  p.  109,  la  Maison  d'Orange-Naasau,  torn. 

ap.ArcfaiyesdelaMai8ond'Orange-  I.  p.  200*.)     The  same  contem- 

Kaasaa,  torn.  I.  p.  115.  poraiy  telb  qb  that  there  were 

^  Correspondance  de  Maigae-  few  princes  in  Germany  who  had 

rite  d'Antriche,  p.  284.  not  one  oook,  at  least,  that  had 

13  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Wil- 

•cale  of  William's  domestic  estab-  liam's  kitchen,  —  Uie  best  school 

liflhment  to  state,  that,  on  reducing  in  that  day  for  the  noble  science 

it  to  a  more  economical  standard,  of  gastronomy, 
twenty-eight  head-cooks  were  dis-        i^  **  Andivi  rem  domesticam  ac 

missed.   (Van  der  Haer,  De  Initiis  splendide  habnisse  nt  ad  ordinari* 

Tomult,  p.  182,  ap.  Archives  de  um  domns  ministeriom  haberet  84 
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proftme  magnifioexifie  in  hk  estettammcate ; 
few  tiiere  were^  na4tye»  otrfonoigiien,  wbo  lutd  aocf 
claim  on  ius  hospitality,  diat  did  not  reed^e  it^ 
By  this  expensiye  way  of  life,  he  encumboed  Us 
estate  with  a  heayy  debt ;  amounting,  if  we  may 
take  Gmnvelle's  wcHrd,  to  nine  hmidred  tibonsand 
florins.'^  Tet,  if  William's  own  aooount,  but  one 
year  latere  be  true,  the  debt  was  then  bioi^^ 
within  a  y&ty  moderate  compasSi^T 

With  his  genial  habits  and  love  of  pleasun^  aai 
with  maimers  the  most  attraetive,  he  had^not 
ihe  free  and  open  t^nper  whidi  often  goes  dioBg 
with  them.  He  was  called  by  his  contemponir 
lies  «« William  the  Silent"  Perhaps  the  qpilhet 
was  intended  to  indicate  not  so  mndi  his  taci* 
tomity,  as  that  impenetrable  reserve  which  locked 
up  his  secrets  closely  within  his  boscmi.  No  man 
knew  better  how  to  keep  his  counsel,  even  from 
those  who  acted  with  him.  But  while  masking 
his  own  designs,  no  man  was  more  sagacious  in 


NobOios,  pneroBTero  Nobiles  (Bih  mkne  k  n  soke  des  rofliei,  te 

gioi  nonunamiu)  IS.**     Ibid^  M  barons  et  besncoap  d'antras  gen- 

nqxm.  tjlnhommes  d'Allemagne,  doit,  pov 

^  ^RA  domestficflB  aple&dor, fii^  le  moiiu,  900,000fl."    Correipott- 

nnibruinqiie  et  aaseclanim  multi-  danoe  de  Philippe  IL,  torn.  L  ^ 

tado  magniB  PrindpiboB  par.    Neo  2S9. 

nlla  toto  Belgio  aedes  hospitalior,       >7  in  Jannaiy,  1564,  iro  find 

ad  qnam  frequentibs  peregrini  Fro*  liim  initiiig  to  his  brodier,  **  Fm 

oerafl  Leg^qne  diverterent,  ezo*  qnll  ne  reste  que  k  XY.  oena  So- 

perentorqae  magnificentitis,  qakm  rins  par  an,  que  flerons  bien  toifc 

Orangii  domus."   Stiada,  De  Beilo  ddlivr^  des  debtes."    AxehiTes  de 

Belgioo,  p.  99.  la  Maison  d'Orange-NaMuit  ton. 

16  u  x^   prince   d'Oraage,  qui  L  p.  196. 
tiant  nn  grand  4M  de  maiaon,  el 


pmietraiaiig  those  of  oibars.  He  carried  o&  an  es^ 
teofiive  correBpondeuce  tin  foiei^  countries,  and 
employed  every  xaeans  &r  getting  infoxm^tioQ. 
Thus,  while  ha  had  it  in  his  power  to  outwit 
oljiers,  it  was  very  rare  that  he  became  their  dupe* 
Though  on  ordinary  occasions  frugal  of  wcmkib 
when  he  did  speak  it  was  with  effect  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind  ;^^  and  as 
towards  his  inferiors  he  was  affable,  and  exceed- 
Wgly  considerate  of  their  feelings,  he  acquired  an 
wibounded  ascendency  over  his  countrymen.^^  It 
must  be  adxnitted  that  the  prince  of  Orange  poflK 
sessed  many  rare  qualities  for  the  leader  of  a  gseat 
revolution. 

The  course  William  took  in  resped;  to  his  wife's 
religion  might  lead  one  to  doubt  whether  he  w^re 
at  heart  Catholic  or  Protestant;  or  iodeed  whetW 
he  were  not  equally  indifferent  to  both  persuaaiwiH. 
The  latter  opinion  might  be  strengthened  by  a  re» 
mark  imputed  to  him,  that  ^^he  would  not  have 
his  wife  trouble  herself  with  such  melancholy 
books  as  the  Scriptures,  but  instead  of  them  amuae 


18  «  n  estoit  d'nne   ^oqnence  '*  Commencement  de  I'lffistoire  det 

admirable,  avec  laqueUe  il  mettoh  Troubles  des  Fays-Bas,  adyenuz 

en  Evidence  les  conceptions  sn-  soubz  le  Gk>nvemement  de  Ma- 

blimes  de  son  esprit,  et  &isoit  plier  dame  la  Duchesse  de  Farme." 
kf  aultres  seigneurs  de  la  court,        i9**Sy  estoit  singuli^rementaimd 

ainsj  que  bon  lay  sembloit"    6a-  et  bien  yollu  de  la  commune,  pour 

chard,  (CJorrespondance  de  Guil-  une  gracieuse  fa9on  de  fiure  qn'il/ 

]aumeleTacitame,tom.IL,Fr^face,  avoit  de  saluer,  caresser  et  arrai- 

p.  8,)  who  quotes  a  manuscript  of  sonner  priydment  et  famili&rement 

the  sixteenth  century,  preserved  tout  le  monde."    Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
in  the  library  of  Anas,  entitled, 

TOL.  L  62 
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hanelf  with  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  pleasant 
works  of  the  kind,"**  "The  prince  of  Orange," 
says  a  writer  of  the  time,  "  passed  for  a  Catholic 
among  Catholics,  a  Lutheran  among  Lutherans. 
If  he  could,  he  would  have  had  a  religion  com- 
pounded of  both.  In  truth,  he  looked  on  the 
Christian  religion  like  the  ceremonies  which  Numa 
introduced,  as  a  sort  of  politic  invention."*^  Gran- 
Telle,  in  a  letter  to  Philip,  speaks  much  to  the 
same  purpose."  These  portraits  were  by  un- 
firiendly  hands.  Those  who  take  a  different  view 
of  his  character,  while  they  admit  that  in  his 
early  days  his  opinions  in  matters  of  £dth  were 
unsettled,  contend  that  in  time  he  became  sincerely 
attached  to  the  doctrines  which  he  defended  with 
his  sword.  This  seems  to  be  no  more  than  natu* 
ral.  But  the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  himself,  when  he  has  followed  the 
great  chief  through  the  changes  of  his  stormy 
career. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  leader  in  a 
religious  revolution  should  have  been  himself  with* 

*!'  **  n  ne  roccupeitMt  point  de  moins  que  les  c^rdmoniea,  diviiA- 

oes  chosefl  mdlancoliques,  mais  U  tions  et  superatiiioiu  que  Kama 

lui  feitnt  lire,  au  lieu  des  Saintes-  Pompiliua    introduisit    k    Rome.* 

Ecritures,  Amadis   de    Gaule  et  Commencement  del'Hist  des  Trou- 

d'autres  livres  amusants  du  mSme  blea,  MS.,  ap.  Gacbard,  Cor.  de 

genre."     Archives  de  la  Maison  Guillaume,  torn.  11.,  Preface,  p.  5. 

d'Orange-Nassau,  tom.  I.  p.  208*.  »  <«  Tantdt    Catholique,   tantdk 

^  "  H  estoit  du  nombre  de  ceulx  Calviniste  ou  Luth^r'cn  selon  lea 

qui  pensent  que  la  religion  chresti-  diffigreates  occasions,  et  selon  ses 

enne  soit  une  invention  politique,  divers   desseins."     M^<nres   de 

pour  contenir  le  peuple  en  office  Granvelle,  tom.  11.  p.  54. 
par  Yoie  de  Dieu,  non  plus  ni 
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out  any  religious  convictions.  One  thing  is  certain, 
he  possessed  a  spirit  of  tolenation,  the  more  honor- 
able that  in  that  day  it  was  so  rare.  He  con- 
demned the  Calvinists  as  restless  and  seditious; 
the  Catholics,  for  their  bigoted  attachment  to  a 
dogma.  Persecution  in  matters  of  &ith  he  totally 
condemned,  for  fi:eedom  of  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters he  regarded  as  the  inalienable  right  of  man.^ 
These  conclusions,  at  which  the  world,  after  an 
incalculable  amount  of  human  suffering,  has  been 
tiiree  centuries  in  arriving,  (has  it  altogether  ar- 
rived at  them  yetl)  must  be  allowed  to  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  character  of  William. 

V  '^EstunantyMiiByqaeftiBoient  avcMr  soustenn  une  opinion,  jaBoH 

Ion  beaucoap  de  caiholiques,  que  qu'eUe  fKlt  exron^"    MS.  quoted 

o^estoit  chose  cntelle  de  fiire  mou-  hj  Gachard,  Cor.  de  Gnillaume, 

lir  nag  Inauae,  poor  senlement  torn.  U,  R^ftoe,  p.  4. 


CHAPTEB   VI. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  GOVEBHMEMT. 

of  Complai]it---ne  %Maiiflh  lVoopti--Tlie  Hew  ] 
— InfliMiioe  of  GniiT6n6.-*-Oppoeed  if  tU  NobkiL«-^JBb  Um^ 
pqpolantf. 

1559-1562. 

The  first  cause  of  trouble,  after  Philip's  de* 
parture  from  the  Netherlands,  arose  from  die 
detention  of  the  Spanish  troops  there.  The  king 
had  pledged  his  word,  it  will  be  reBoiembend^lkflt 
they  should  leave  the  country  by  the  end  of  lour 
months,  at  farthest  Yet  that  period  had  long 
since  passed,  and  no  preparations  were  made  for 
their  departure.  The  indignation  of  the  people 
rose  higher  and  higher  at  the  insult  thus  offered 
by  the  presence  of  these  detested  foreigners.  It 
was  a  season  of  peace.  No  invasion  was  threat- 
ened from  abroad;  no  insurrection  existed  at 
home.  There  was  nothing  to  require  the  main- 
tenance of  an  extraordinary  force,  much  less  of  one 
composed  of  foreign  troops.  It  could  only  be  that 
the  king,  distrusting  his  Flemish  subjects,  designed 
to  overawe  them  by  his  mercenaries,  in  sufficient 
strength  to  enforce  his  arbitrary  acts.     The  free 
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ipirit  of  the  Netherlanders  "was  roused  by  these 
suggestioiis,  and  they  boldly  demanded  the  removal 
of  the  Spaniards. 

Gianvelle  himself,  who  would  willingly  hare 
pleased  his  master  by  retaining  a  force  in  the 
oonntry  on  which  he  could  rely,  admitted  that  the 
project  was  impracticable.  "The  troops  must  be 
withdrawn,"  he  wrote,  "  and  that  speedily,  or  the 
consequence  will  be  an  insurrection."^  The  states 
would  not  consent,  he  said,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary subsidies  while  they  remained.  The  prince 
of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont  threw  up  the  com- 
mands intrusted  to  them  by  the  king.  They  dared 
no  longer  hold  them,  as  the  minister  added,  it  was 
80  unpopular.* 

The  troops  had  much  increased  the  difficulty  by 
their  own  misconduct.  They  were  drawn  from  the 
great  mass,  often  the  dregs,  of  the  people;  and 
their  morals,  such  as  they  were,  had  not  been  im- 
prayed  in  the  life  of  the  camp.  However  strict 
their  discipline  in  time  of  active  service,  it  was 
greatly  relaxed  in  their  present  state  of  inaction ; 
and  they  had  full  license,  as  well  as  leisure,  to 
indslge  their  misclnevous  appetites,  at  the  e3q>ense 


1  <*19b  06  Tee  que  paedan  que-  que  aunque  tnyiessen  la  majror 

dar  aquf  mai  tien^  nn  gnadnai-  voluntad  del  mundo  para  serrir  en 

mo  pc^gro  de  que  dende  agora  las  esto  i  Y.  M.  de  tener  caxgo  mas 

eosas  entranen  en  alboroto."    Ttt  tiempo  de  los  Espafioles,  no  lo 

piMvd1^tdeGnDTelle,toiii.yi.  osarian  emprender  si  bolTiessen, 

p.  166.  por  no  perdene  y  sn  cr^to  j  re- 

*  <*HaTto  se  declaran  j  el  Prfn-  putadon  con  estos  estadoe."   Und., 

cipe  if  Oranges  j  Moaf  dligmont  p.  197. 
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of  the  unfortunate  dlBtxicts  in  which  liiey  weie 
quarteiecL 

Yet  Philip  was  slow  in  returning  an  answer  to 
the  importunate  letters  of  the  regent  and  the  min- 
ister ;  and  when  he  did  reply,  it  was  to  evade  their 
request,  lamenting  his  wan£  of  funds,  and  dedai^ 
ing  his  purpose  to  remove  the  forces  so  soon  as  he 
could  pay  their  arrears.  The  puhlic  exchequer 
was  undoubtedly  at  a  low  ebb;  lower  in  Spain 
than  in  the  Netherlands.'  But  no  one  could  be- 
lieve the  royal  credit  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  arrears  of  three  or  four 
thousand  soldiers.  The  regent,  however,  saw  that, 
with  or  without  instructions,  it  was  necessary  to 
act.  Several  of  the  members  of  the  council  became 
sureties  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  and  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  ^Zealand,  in  order  to  embark 
for  Spain.  But  the  winds  proved  unfavorable. 
Two  months  longer  they  were  detained,  on  shore 
or  on  board  the  transports.  They  soon  got  into 
brawls  with  the  workmen  employed  on  the  dikes ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  still  apprehensive  of  orders 


>  Some  DO^on  of  the  extent  of  nolenthaniimeiiiillioiiflofdiiMlL 

these    embarraflsmentB    maj    be  **  Where  the  means  of  meeting  tUi 

fimned  from  a  schedule  prepared  are  to  come  from,"  Philip  bittex^/ 

by  the  king's  own  hand,  in  Sep-  remarks,  <*  I  do  not  know,  u- 

tember,  1560.    From  this  it  ap-  less  it  be  from  the  doads,  ibr  •& 

pears  that  the  ordinaiy  sources  of  usual   resources  are    exhausted." 

revenue  were  already  mortgaged :  This  was  a  sad  legyu^,  entaOed  en 

and  that,  taking  into  view  all  avail-  the  young  monardi  by  his  ftthers 

able  means,  there  was  reason  to  amUtion.    The  document  is  to  be 

fear  there  would  be  a  deficiency  found  in  the  Bspiers  d']&at  de 

at  the  end  of  the  following  year  of  Granvelie,  torn.  VL  pp.  166  -  IM. 
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from  the  king  countermaading  the  departure  of 
the  Spaniards,  resolved,  in  such  an  event,  to  aban- 
don the  dikes,  and  lay  the  country  under  water!* 
Fortunately,  they  were  not  driven  to  this  extremity. 
In  January,  1561,  more  than  a  year  after  the  date 
assigned  by  Philip,  the  nation  was  relieved  of  the 
presence  of  the  intruders.^ 

Philip's  conduct  in  this  affair  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  explain.  However  much  he  might  have  desired 
originally  to  maintaui  the  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, as  an  aimed  police  on  which  he  could  rely 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  orders,  it  had 
become  dear  that  the  good  they  might  do  in 
quelling  an  insurrection  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  probability  of  their  exciting  one. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  king,  however,  to 
be  slow  in  retreating  from  any  position  he  had 
taken;  and,  as  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
see,  there  was  a  certain  apathy  or  sluggishness  in 
'his  nature,  which  led  him  sometimes  to  leave 
events  to  take  their  own  course,  rather  than  to 
shape  a  course  for  them  himself. 

This  difficulty  was  no  sooner  settled,  than  it 
was  followed  by  another  scarcely  less  serious. .  We 
have  seen,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  arrangements 
made  for  adding  thirteen  new  bishoprics  to  the 


*  <«  Dusen  todos  Um  de  aqnella  dl^ltBA  de  GranyeUe,  torn.  YI.  p. 

iik  que  intM  se  dezarthi  aiiogar  200. 

oon  eflofl,  qae  de  poner  1a  mano  s  Correspondaiice   de  Philippe 

mas  adelante  en  el  reparo  tan  ne-  U.,  torn.  I.  p.  192.  —  Strada,  Be 

eeeiario  de  loi  diqnes."    Papien  Bello  Belgico,  p.  111. 
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four  already  existing  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
measure,  in  itself  a  good  one,  and  demanded  by 
the  situation  of  the  country,  was,  from  Ike  posture 
of  affiurs  at  that  time,  likely  to  meet  with  o^poai* 
tion,  if  not  to  occasion  great  exdtonent.  Fox  this 
reason,  the  whole  affidr  had  been  k^t  profoundly 
secret  by  the  goveniment  It  was  not  till  1561 
that  Philip  disclosed  his  views,  in  a  letter  to  some 
of  the  principal  nobles  in  the  council  of  state. 
But,  long  before  that  time,  the  project  had  taken 
wind,  and  created  a  general  sensation  through  the 
country. 

The  people  looked  on  it  as  an  attempt  to  subject 
them  to  the  same  ecdesaastical  system  whidi  existed 
in  Spain.  The  bishops,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
were  possessed  of  certain  inquisitorial  powers,  and 
these  were  still  further  enlarged  by  the  proTisioDS 
of  the  royal  edicts.  Philip's  attachment  to  the 
Inquisition  was  wdl  understood,  and  there  was 
probably  not  a  diild  in  the  country  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  auto  de  fS  which  he  had  sanctioned  by 
his  presence  on  his  return  to  his  dominions.  The 
present  changes  were  regarded  as  part  of  a  great 
scheme  for  introducing  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
into  the  Netherlands.^  However  erroneous  these 
ooncludons,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  they 


<  ^  Base  con  indnfltria  penna-  to  FIbI^  Fqdei*  ^r6na^  di  < 

dido  i  los  puebloe  que  Y.  M.  qniere  Tolie,  ton.  VL  p.  654.    Sao  aim 

poner  aqnf  d  mi  instanda  la  in-  Coireapondaace  de  Flui^pe  IL, 

qniaicion  de  Espafia  so  color  de  tanul.,  ] 
los  nneroa  obispadoe."    GranTeDe 
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were  encouraged  by  those  who  knew  their  &1- 
lacy. 

The  nobles  had  other  reasons  for  opposing  th^ 
measure.  The  bishops  would  occupy  in  the  legi»> 
latuie  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  abbots,  who 
were  indebted  for  their  election  to  the  religious 
houses  over  which  they  presided.  The  new  prel* 
ates,  OQ  the  contrary,  would  receive  their  nomina^ 
tion  from  the  crown;  and  the  nobles  saw  with 
alarm  their  own  independence  menaced  by  the  ac- 
cession of  an  order  of  men  who  would  naturally  be 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  monarch.  That 
the  crown  was  not  insensible  to  these  advantages 
is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  nunister,  in  which 
he  sneers  at  the  abbots,  as  ^^  men  fit  only  to  rule 
over  monasteries,  ever  willing  to  thwart  the  kii^, 
and  as  perverse  as  the  lowest  of  the  people."^ 

But  the  greatest  opposition  arose  from  the  man« 
Iter  in  which  the  new  dignitaries  were  to  be  main- 
tained. This  was  to  be  done  by  suppressing  the 
cflEU^es  of  the  abbots,  and  by  appropriating  the 
revenues  of  their  houses  to  the  maintenance  of 


7  <«  Los  q«ale0,  annqne  pueden  Tk&  intentioii  of  the  crown  ap- 

Ber  i,  proposito  para  administrar  pears  more  clearly  from  the  rather 

SOS  abadias,  olvidan  el  beneficio  frank  avowal  of  Granrelle  to  the 

.recebido  del   principe  y  en   las  duohess  of  Farma,  made  indeed 

Gosas  de  sa  senricio  y  beneficio  some  twenty  years   later,    1582, 

oomon  de  la  provincia  son  durissi-  that  it  was  a  great  object  with 

■EMM,  y  tan  nides  pam  qae  se  les  Philip  to  aSSard  a  connterpmse  in 

{NiedA  persoadir  la  razon,  como  the  states  to  the  authority  of  Wil- 

■eria  qnalquier  menor  hombre  del  liam  and  his  associates.     Archives 

pueblo."    Fapiers  d'etat  de  Gran-  de   la  Maison    d'Orange-Nassau, 

Telle,  torn.  VL  p.  18.  torn.  VUL  p.  96. 
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the  bishops.  For  this  economical  airangemeat 
Granvelle  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible. 
Thus  the  income  —  amoimting  to  fifty  thousand 
ducats  —  of  the  abbey  of  Afflighen,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Brabant,  was  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin,  to  be  held  by 
the  minister  himsel£^  In  virtue  of  that  dignity, 
Granvelle  would  become  primate  of  the  Nether 
lands. 

Loud  was  the  clamor  excited  by  this  urange- 
ment  among  the  members  of  the  religious  frater- 
nities, and  all  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  had 
any  interest  in  them.  It  was  a  manifest  perversion 
of  the  funds  from  the  objects  for  which  they  had 
been  given  to  the  institutions.  It  was  interfering 
with  the  economy  of  these  institutions,  protected 
by  the  national  charters ;  and  the  people  of  Bra- 
bant appealed  to  the  ^^Joyeuse  Entree''  Jurists 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, were  consulted  as  to  the  legality  of  these 
proceejdings.  Tliirty  thousand  florins  were  ex- 
pended by  Brabant  alone  in  this  matter,  as  well  as 
in  employing, an  .agent  at  the  court  of  Rome  to 
exhibit  the  true  state  of  the  affair  to  his  holiness, 
and  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  gov* 
emment^  ; 

The  reader  may  remember,  that,  just  before  Phil- 
ip's departure  'from  the  Netherlands,  a  bull  arrived 
from  Bon\e  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  new 

Sfainen  d'lStat  de  Granvelle,       ^  VAndervTnckt,  TrooUes  dei 
torn.  VL  p.  17.  F^js-Baa,  torn.  H.  p.  71. 
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bishoprics.  This  was  but  the  initiatory  step. 
Many  other  proceedings  were  necessary  before  the 
consummation  of  the  affair.  Owing  to  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  the  way  by  the  provinces,  and 
the  habitual  tardiness  of  the  court  of  Rome,  nearly 
three  years  elapsed  before  the  final  briefs  were 
expedited  by  Pius  the  Fourth.  New  obstacles 
were  raised  by  the  jealous  temper  of  the  Flemings, 
who  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a  conspiracy  of 
thei  pope  and  the  king  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nation.  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and  three  other  places, 
.refused  to  receive  their  bishops;  and  they  never 
obtained  a  footing  there.  Antwerp,  which  was  to 
have  been  made  an  episcopal  see,  sent  a  commis- 
sion to  the  king  to  represent  the'  ruhi  this  would 
bring  on  its  trade,  from  the  connection  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  episcopal  establishment  and 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  For  a  year  the  king 
would  not  condescend'  to  give  any  heed  lo  the 
remonstrance.  He  finally  consented  to  defer  the 
decision  of  the  question  till  his  arrival  in  the 
country ;  and  Antwerp  was  6ave4  from  its  bishop.^® 
In  another  place  we  find  the  bishop*  obtaining 
an  admission  through  the  mapagement  of  Gran- 


!<*  Papien  diktat  de  Gn^velle,  commuted  for  the  annual  payment 

torn.  YI.  p.  612. — Correspondance-  of  eight  thousand  ducats  for  the 

de  Fhifippe  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  263.  —  support   of   the   bishops.      This 

Meteren,  Hist  des  Fkiys-Bas,  fol. .  agreement,  as  well  as  that  with 

81.  Antwerp,  was  afterwards  set  aside 

Bj   another    arrangement   the  by  the'  unscrupulous  Alya,  who 

obligations  of  Afflighen  and  the  ftilly  carried  out  the  original  in* 

other  abbeys   of  Brabant  were  fentioas  of  the  crown. 
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Telle,  who  profited  by  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  nobles.  Nowhere  were  the  new  pieUtea  le- 
ceiyed  with  enthusiasm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wherever  they  were  admitted,  it  was  witJi  a 
coldness  and  silence  that  intimated  too  plainly 
die  aversion  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin  himself,  who 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  of  his  diocese 
with  not  a  voice  to  cheer  or  to  welcome  him.^ 
In  feet,  everywhere  the  newly  elected  prelate 
seemed  more  like  the  thief  stealthily  climbing  into 
the  fold,  than  the  good  shepherd  who  had  come 
to  guard  it 

Meanwhile  the  odium  of  these  measures  fell 
on  the  head  of  the  minister.  No  other  man  bad 
been  so  active  in  enfbrdng  them,  and  he  had 
the  credit  universally  with  the  people  of  having 
originated  the  whole  scheme,  and  proposed  it  to 
the  sovereign.  But  from  this  Philip  expressly 
exonerates  him  in  a  letter  to  the  regent,  in 
which  he  says,  that  the  whole  plan  had  been 
settled  long  before  it  was  commimicated  to  Gran-  ' 
velle.^  Indeed,  the  latter,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  demanded  whether,  being  already  one 
of  four  bishops  in  the  country,  he  should  be 
likely  to  reconmiend  a  plan  which  would  make 

n  Yandervynckt,  Tioablef  def  mfime  dans  le  prindpe  on  mptkt% 

Fays-Baa,  torn.  n.  p.  7  7.  aa  cardiiuJ,  et  que  celni-ci  n'en  est 

u  <*£ii   oe   qui   oonceme  lea  oonnaisBance  qne  lonque  Taffiura 

nouveaux  dvdch^,  le  Boi  declare  ^tait  d^jk  bien  avanc^.*    Corre- 

que  januua  GraiiTelle  ne  lui  en  qwndanoe  de  Fiutippe  IL,  torn.  X 

conaeilla  I'^reedon;   qull  en  fit  p,  t07. 
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faim  only  one  of  seventeen.^  This  appeal  to  sel£* 
interest  did  not  wholly  satisfy  those  who  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  be  the  first  of  seventeen,  than 
to  be  merely  one  of  four  where  all  were  equal 

Whatever  may  have  been  Granvelle's  original 
way  of  thinking  in  the  matter,  it  is  certain  that, 
whether  it  arose  from  his  accommodating  temper, 
or  £rom  his  perceptions  of  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme  being  quickened  by  his  prospect  of  the  pri- 
macy, he  soon  devoted  himself,  heart  as  well  as 
hand,  to  carry  out  the  royal  views.  "I  am  con- 
vinced," he  writes,  in  the  spring  of  1660,  to 
Philip's  secretary,  Perez,  ^^  that  no  measure  could 
be  more  advantageous  to  the  country,  or  more 
necessary  for  the  support  of  religion;  and  if 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  I  would 
willingly  devote  to  it  my  fortune  and  my  life/'" 

Accordingly  we  find  him  using  all  his  strength 
to  carry  the  project  through,  devising  expedients 
for  raising  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  thus  oc- 
cnpying  a  position  which  exposed  him  to  general 
obloquy.  He  felt  this  bitterly,  and  at  times,  even 
with  all  his  constancy,  was  hardly  able  to  endure  it 
«« Though  I  say  nothing,"  he  writes  in  the  month 
of  September,  1561,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
Eome,  ^  I  feel  the  danger  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  king  has  placed  me.  All  the  odium  of  these 
measures  falls  on  my  head ;  and  I  only  pray  that  a 

V  Archives  de  la  Maison  d*0-    de  sa  fortane,  de  son  sang  et  de  sa 
Taaga-Kasna,  torn.  VIII.  p.  54.        propre  Tie."    Correspondanoe  de 
14  M]i  senit  pr6t  i  j  oontribner    Fhilippe  11.,  torn.  L  p.  189. 
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remedy  for  the  evil  may  be  found,  though  it  should 
be  by  the  sacrifice  of  myself.  Would  to  Grod 
the  erection  of  these  bishoprics  had  ne^er  been 
thought  of!"^ 

In  February,  1561,  Granvelle  received  a  cardi* 
nal's  hat  from  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth.  He  did 
not  show  the  alacrity  usually  manifested  in  accept- 
ing this  distinguished  honor.  ^  He  had  obtained 
it  by  the  private  intercession  of  the  duchess  of 
Parma;  and  he  feared  lest  the  jealousy  of  Philip 
might  be  alarmed,  were  it  to  any  other  than  him- 
self that  his  minister  owed  this  distinction.  But 
the  king  gave  the  proceeding  his  cordial  sancti<m, 
declaring  to  Granvelle  that  the  reward  was  no 
higher  than  his  desert 

Thus  clothed  with  the  IU>man  purple,  primate 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  first  minister  of  states 
Granvelle  might  now  look  down  on  the  proudest 
noble  in  the  land.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  both 
the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
the  country.  All  authority  centred  in  his  person. 
Indeed,  such  had  been  the  organization  of  the 
council  of  state,  that  the  minister  might  be  said 
to  be  not  so  much  the  head  of  the  government 
as  the  government  itself. 

The  affairs  of  the  council  were  conducted  in  the 


u  «  Yeo  el  odio  de  Iob  Estedos  peiuado  en  ttte  eraodon 

caigar  sobre  nu,  mas  ploguiesse  i.  ygleeias ;  amen,  tamen,"    Aidihw 

Dio8  que  con  flacrificarme  fuease  de   la  Maison   d'Onmge-Namni 

todo  remediado. Que  plngi-  torn.  I.  p.  117. 

era  i  Dips  qu#' jamas  se  huTieni 
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manner  prescribed  by  Fbilip.  Ordinary  business 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  whole  body ;  but 
affidrs  of  moment  were  reserved  for  the  cardinal 
and  his  two  coadjutors  to  settle  with  the  r^;ent. 
On  such  occasions  the  oth^r  ministers  were  not 
efven  summoned,  or,  if  summoned,  such  only 
of  the  despatches  £rom  Spain  as  the  minister 
chose  to  conmiunicate  were  read,  and  the  re- 
mainder leserved  for  the  cansulta.  When,  as  did 
sometimes  happen,  the  nobles  carried  a  meas- 
uxe  in  opposition  to  Granrelle,  he  would  refer 
the  whole  question  to  the  court  at  Madrid.^^  By 
this  expedient  he  gained  time  for  the  present, 
and  probably  obtained  a  decision  in  his  £Btyor  at 
last  The  regent  conformed  entirely  to  the  car* 
dinal*s  views.  The  best  possible  understanding 
seems  to  have  subsisted  between  them,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  their  correspondence  with  Philip, 
in  which  each  of  the  parties  bestows  the  most  un- 
qualified panegyric  on  the  other.  Yet  there  was  a 
strange  reserve  in  their  official  intercourse.  Even 
when  occupying  the  same  palace,  they  are  said  to 
have  communicated  with  each  other  by  writing." 
The  reason  suggested  for  this  singular  proceeding 
is,  that  it  might  not  appear,  from  their  being  much 
together,  that  the  regent  was  acting  so  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  minister.  It  is  certain 
that  both  Margaret  and  GranveUe  had  an  uncom- 
mon passion  for  letter-writing,  as  is  shown  by  the 

M  Meteren,  Hist  des  Pays-BaB,        ^7  Strada,  de  Bello  Belgico,  p. 
foL  63.  8S. 
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Iffligth  and  number  of  their  epistles,  particolaily 
to  the  king.  The  cardinal  especially  went  into 
a  gossiping  minuteness  of  detail,  to  which  few 
men  in  his  station  would  have  condescended. 
But  his  master,  to  •whom  his  letters  at  this 
t)eriod  were  chiefly  addressed,  had  the  virtue  of 
patience  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  as  is  evinced 
by  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  perused  these 
despatches,  and  made  notes  upon  them  with  hk 
own  hand. 

The  minister  occupied  a  palace  in  Brussds^ 
and  had  another  residence  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  capital.^^  He  maintained  great  pomp  in  his 
establishment,  was  attended  by  a  large  body  of 
retainers,  and  his  equipage  and  liyefies  were  dis- 
tinguished  by  their  magnificence.  He  gave  nu- 
merous banquets,  held  large  lev^es^  and,  in  short, 
assumed  a  state  in  his  manner  of  living  which 
corresponded  with  his  station,  and  did  no  violence 
to  his  natural  taste.  We  may  well  believe  that 
the  great  lords  of  the  country,  whose  ancestors 
had  for  centuries  filled  its  highest  places,  must 
have  chafed  as  they  saw  themselves  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  one  whose  fortunes  had  been  thus 
suddenly  forced  to  this  unnatural  height  by  the 
sunshine  of  royal  favor.  Their  indignation  was 
heightened  by  the  tricky  arrangement,  which,  while 
it  1^  them  ciphers  in  the  administration,  made 
them  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  measures. 
And  if  the  imputation  to  Granvelle  of  arrogance, 

^  Vanderrynckt,  Troubles  dee  Pays-Bas,  torn.  H  {v  52. 
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in  the  pride  of  his  full-blown  fortunes,  was  waa> 
lanted,  feelings  of  a  personal  nature  may  hate 
mingled  with  those  of  general  discontent 

But)  however  they  may  have  felt,  the  Flemish 
leids  must  be  allowed  not  to  have  been  precipitate 
in  the  demanstra(tion  of  their  feelings.  It  is  not 
till  1&62  that  we  observe  the  cardinal,  in  his  oorre- 
qpondenee  with  Spain,  noticing  any  discourtesy  in 
the  nobles,  or  intimating  the  existence  of  any  mi0> 
understanding  with  them.  In  the  spring  of  the 
pi:eeeding  year  we  £nd  the  prince  of  Omoge  ^'  com- 
mending himself  cordially  and  affectionately  to  the 
cardinal's  good-will";  and  subscribing  himself 
"your  very  good  Mend  to  command."^  In  four 
months  aftei^  this,  on  the  twenty-third  of  July,  we 
have  a  letter  from  tljis  "  very  good  friend "  and 
CSount  Egmont,  addressed  to  Philip.  In  this  epis- 
tle the  writars  complain  bitt^y  of  their  exclusion 
from  all  business  of  importance  in  the  council  of 
state.  They  were  only  invited  to  take  part  in 
deliberations  of  no  moment.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  assurance  of  his  majesty  when  they  reluctant- 
ly  accepted  office ;  and  it  was  in  obedience  to  his 
commands  to  advise  him  if  this  should  occur  that 
they  now  wrote  to  him.*^   Nevertheless,  they  should 

i^Oona^KXidaiioedeGiiiDanmtt  NedMriaiidi.  GfMiYeIlo,iiiigi]krlj 

le  Tacttarne,  torn.  11.  p.  15.  enough,  notices  this  in  a  letter  to 

^  The  nobles,  it  appears,  bad  the  Regent  Marj,  in  1555,  treating 

complained  to  Philip  that  they  had  it  as  a  mere  suspicion  on  their 

been  made  to  act  this  unworthy  part     (8ee   Correspondance   de 

part  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  Guillaume  le  Tacitume,  torn.  IL, 

ni  Savoy,  when  regent  of  the  Pr^fiu»,  p.  iz.)     The  course  of 
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have  still  continued  to  bear  the  indignity  in  8i» 
lonoe,  had  they  not  found  that  they  were  held 
responsible  by  the  people  for  measures  in  which 
they  had  no  share.^  —  Considering  the  arrangement 
Philip  had  made  for  the  cansultOy  one  has  little 
reason  to  commend  his  candor  in  this  transactionf 
and  not  much  to  praise  his  policy.  As  he  did  not 
redress  the  evil,  his  implied  disavowal  of  being 
privy  to  it  would  hardly  go  for  anything  with  the 
injured  party.  In  his  answer,  Philip  thanked  the 
nobles  for  their  zeal  in  his  service,  and  promised  to 
reply  to  them  more  at  large  on  the  return  of  Gounft 
Hoome  to  Flanders." 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Granvelle 
was  ever  acquainted  with  the  &ct  of  the  letter 
having  been  written  by  the  two  lords.  The  privi- 
ly claimed  by  the  novelist,  who  looks  over  the 
shoulders  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  when  they 
are  inditing  their  epistles,  is  also  enjoyed  by  the 
historian.  With  the  materials  rescued  from  the 
mouldering  archives  of  the  past,  he  can  present 
the  reader  with  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  motives 
and  opinions  of  the  great  actors  in  the  drama  three 
centuries  ago,  than  they  possessed  in  respect  to  one 
another.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  period 
before  us,  when  the  correspondence  of  the  parties 
interested  was  ample  in  itself,  and,  through  the 
care  taken  of  it,  in  public  and  private  collections, 

tfaings  under  the  present  regency       ^  Correspondance  de  Ftiilqf^ 
may  be  thought  to  show  there  was    11.,  torn.  L  p.  195. 
good  ground  for  this  suBpickm.  **  n)id.,  p.  197. 
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has  been  well  preserved.  Such  caie  was  seldom  be* 
stowed  on  historical  documents  of  this  class  before 
the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  not  till  long  — nearly  a  year — after  the  date 
of  the  preceding  letter,  that  anything  appears  to 
intimate  the  existence  of  a  coldness,  much  less  of  an 
open  rupture,  between  Grranvelle  and  the  discon- 
tented nobles.  Meanwhile,  the  religious  troubles  in 
France  had  been  fast  gathering  to  a  head;  and  the 
opposite  factions  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  their  respective  chiefs,  prepared  to  decide  the 
question  by  arms.  Philip  the  Second,  who  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Catholicism,  not  merely 
in  his  own  dominions,  but  throughout  Christendom, 
watched  with  anxiety  the  struggle  going  forward  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom.  It  had  the  deeper  inter- 
est for  him,  from  its  influence  on  the  Low  Countries* 
His  Italian  possessions  were  separated  from  France 
by  the  Alps ;  his  Spanish,  by  the  Pyrenees.  But 
no  such  mountain  barrier  lay  between  France  and 
Flanders.  They  were  not  even  separated,  in  the 
border  provinces,  by  difference  of  language.  Every 
shock  given  to  France  must  necessarily  be  felt  in 
the  remotest  comer  of  the  Netherlands.  Gran- 
velle  was  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he  besought 
the  king  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  French  neighbors, 
and  support  them  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Eo- 
man  Catholic  religion.  "That  they  should  be 
maintained  in  this  is  quite  as  important  to  us 
as  it  is  to  them.  Many  here,"  he  addq,  "would 
be  right  glad  to  see  aifairs  go  badly  for  the  Catho- 
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lies  in  that  kingdom.  No  noble  as  yet  among  us 
has  openly  declared  himself.  Should  any  one  do 
so,  God  only  could  save  the  country  from  the  fate 
of  France."" 

Acting  on  these  hints,  and  conformably  to  his 
own  views,  Philip  sent  orders  to  the  regent  to 
raise  two  thousand  men,  and  send  them  across  the 
borders  to  support  the  French  Catholics.  The 
oxders  met  with  decided  resistance  in  the  council 
of  state.  The  great  Flemish  lords,  at  this  time, 
must  have  affected,  if  they  did  not  feel,  devotion 
to  the  established  religion.  But  they  well  knew 
there  was  too  large  a  leaven  of  heresy  in  the  coun- 
try to  make  these  orders  palatable.  They  felt  no 
desire,  moreover,  thus  unnecessarily  to  mix  them- 
selves up  with  the  feuds  of  France.  They  repre- 
sented that  the  troops  could  not  safely  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  at  home ;  and 
that,  if  they  marched  against  the  Protestants  of 
France,  the  German  Protestants  might  be  expected 
to  march  against  them. 

GranveUe,  on  the  other  hand,  woiild  have  en- 
forced the  orders  of  Philip,  as  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Netherlands  themselves.  Mar* 
garet,  thus  pressed  by  the  opposite  parties,  felt 
the  embarrassment  of  either  course.     The  altema* 

SB  (( Que  bien   daro   mttestnui  gimo  destoB  sefiores  ae  liajra  dedft- 

machos  que  no  les  pesaria  de  que  rado,  que  a  lo  biziera  alguno,  otro 

fheflBen  mal,  j  que,  si  lo  de  all^  que  Dios  no  pndiera  estorvar  que 

dioMe  al  trav^,  bten  brevemente  lo  de  aqui  no  nguien  el  camioo 

0e  yxia  por  acA  el  miamo  camino.  de  Francia.*    Coirespondanoe  de 

Y  ha  aado  muestra  dicha,  que  nin-  Philippe  H,  torn.  L  p.  230. 
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tiye  presented  was,  that  of  disobeying  the  king,  or 
of  incurring  the  resentment,  perhaps  the  resistance, 
of  the  nation.  Orange  and  Egmont  besought  her 
to  convoke  the  states-general,  as  the  only  safe 
counsellors  in  such  an  emergency.  The  states 
had  often  been  convened  on  matters  of  less  mo- 
ment by  the  former  regent,  Mary  of  Hungary. 
But  the  cardinal  had  no  mind  to  invoke  the  inter* 
ference  of  that  "  mischievous  animal,  the  people.*'* 
He  had  witnessed  a  convocation  of  the  states 
previous  to  the  embarkation  of  Philip;  and  he 
had  not  forgotten  the  independent  tone  then  as- 
sumed  by  that  body.  It  had  been,  indeed,  the 
last  injunction  of  the  king  to  his  sister,  on  no 
account  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  national  legisla^ 
ture  till  his  return  to  the  country. 

But  while  on  this  ground  Margaret  refused  to 
summon  the  states-general,  she  called  a  meeting  of 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  whom  she  was 
to  apply  for  counsel  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
The  knights  of  the  order  consisted  of  persons  of 
the  highest  consideration  in  the  country,  including 
the  governors  of  the  provinces.  In  May,  1562, 
they  assembled  at  Brussels.  Before  meeting  in 
public,  the  prince  of  Orange  invited  them  to  a 
conference  in  his  own  palace.  He  there  laid  be- 
fore them  the  state  of  the  country,  and  endeavored 
to  concert  with  the  members  some  regular  system 
of  resistance  to  the  exclusive  and  arbitrary  course 

**  **  Ce  m^bant  animal  nomm^    words,  in  a  letter  to  the   king, 
le  people  "; — the  cardinal's  own    Und^  p.  990. 
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of  the  minister.  Although  no  definite  action  took 
place  at  that  time,  most  of  those  present  would 
seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  views  of  the  prince. 
There  were  some,  however,  who  took  opposite 
ground,  and  who  declared  themselves  content  with 
Granvelle,  and  not  disposed  to  prescribe  to  their 
sovereign  the  choice  of  his  ministers.  The  fore- 
most of  these  were  the  duke  of  Arschot,  a  zealous 
Catholic,  and  Count  Barlaimont,  president  of  the 
council  of  finance,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  al- 
together devoted  to  the  minister.  This  nobleman 
communicated  to  Margaret  the  particulars  of  the 
meeting  in  the  prince's  palace;  and  the  regent 
was  careful  to  give  the  knights  of  the  order  such 
incessant  occupation  during  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  in  the  capital,  as  to  afford  the  prince  of 
Orange  no  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  scheme 
of  agitation.* 

Before  the  assembly  of  the  Golden  Fleece  had 
been  dissolved,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  envoy  to 
the  king  to  lay  before  him  the  state  of  the  country, 
both  in  regard  to  the  religious  excitement,  much 
stimulated  in  certain  quarters  by  the  condition  of 
France,  and  to  the  financial  embarrassments,  which 
now  pressed  heavily  on  the  government.  The 
person  selected  for  the  office  was  Florence  de 
Montmorency,  lord  of  Montigny,  a  cavalier  who 
had  the  boldness  to  avow  his  aversion  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  whose 

*  Strada,  De  Bello  Bdgico,  p.  145. — Correspondanoe  de  Pliilippe 
H,  torn.  I  p.  202. 
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8yiiq>athies,  it  will  be  believed,  were  not  on  the 
side  of  the  minister. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  the  vexed  question  of 
aid  to  France  was  settled  in  the  council  by  com- 
muting personal  service  for  money.  It  was  de- 
cided to  raise  a  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  crowns^ 
to  be  remitted  at  once  to  the  French  govern- 
ment" 

Montigny  reached  Spain  in  June,  1562.  He 
was  graciously  received  by  Philip,  who,  in  a  pro- 
tracted audience,  gathered  from  him  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  the  condition  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  answer  to  the  royal  queries,  the  envoy  also  ex- 
posed the  misunderstanding  which  existed  between 
the  minister  and  the  nobles. 

But  the  duchess  of  Parma  did  not  trust  this 
delicate  affair  to  the  representations  of  Montigny. 
She  wrote  herself  to  her  brother,  in  Italian,  which, 
when  she  would  give  her  own  views  on  matters 
of  importance,  she  used  instead  of  French,  ordi- 
narily employed  by  the  secretaries.  In  Italian 
she  expressed  herself  with  the  greatest  fluency, 
and  her  letters  in  that  language,  for  the  purpose 
of  secrecy,  were  written  with  her  own  hand. 

The  duchess  informed  the  king  of  the  troubles 
that  had  arisen  with  the  nobles ;  charging  Orange 
and  Egmont,  especially,  as  the  source  of  them. 
She  accused  them  of  maliciously  circulating  ru- 
mors that    the  cardinal    had  advised    Philip  to 

V  Correspondance  de  Philippe  U.,  torn.  L  pp.  210,  214. 
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invade  the  country  witk  an  armed  foroe»  and  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  some  five  or  six  of  the  prind* 
pal  malecontents.'^  She  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
minister's  loyalty,  and  his  talent  for  business ;  and 
she  besought  the  king  to  disabuse  Montigny  ia 
respect  to  the  common  idea  of  a  design  to  intro^ 
duce  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  country, 
and  to  do  violence  to  its  institutions. 

The  war  waa  now  openly  proclaimed  between 
the  cardinal  and  the  nobles.  Whatever  decorum 
might  be  preserved  in  their  intercourse,  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  hostile  attitude  in 
which  they  were  hereafter  to  stand  in  respect  to 
each  other.  In  a  letter  written  a  short  time 
previous  to  that  of  the  regent,  the  cardinal  gives 
a  brief  view  of  his  situation  to  the  king.  The 
letter  is  written  in  the  courageous  spirit  of  one 
who  does  not  shrink  from  the  dangers  that  menace 
him.  After  an  observation  intimating  no  great 
confidence  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  he  remarks:  ^^ Though  the  prmce  shows 
me  a  friendly  face,  when  absent  he  is  full  of  dis- 
content They  have  formed  a  league  against  me," 
he  continues,  ^^  and  threaten  my  life.  But  I  have 
little  fear  on  that  score,  as  I  think  they  are  much 
too  wise  to  attempt  any  such  thing.  They  com* 
plain  of  my  excluding  them  from  office,  and  en^ 
deavoring  to  secure  an  absolute  authority  for  your 

*7  "  X  qui  fli  imputent  d'avoir    en  fbrce,  pour  oonqudrir  k  paTS*" 
^rit  an  Boi  quH  Mait  couper  une    Ibid.,  p.  203. 
demi-dousaine  de  tdtos,  et  venir 
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majesty.  All  which  they  repeat  openly  at  their 
banquets,  with  no  good  effect  on  the  people.  Yet 
never  were  there  governors  of  the  provinces  who 
possessed  so  much  power  as  they  have,  or  who  had 
all  appointments  more  completely  in  their  own 
hands.  In  truth,  their  great  object  is  to  reduce 
your  majesty  and  the  regent  to  the  condition  of 
mere  ciphers  in  the  government." 

^'They  refuse  to  come  to  my  table,"  he  adds, 
**  at  which  I  smile.  I  find  guests  enough  in  the 
gentry  of  the  country,  the  magistrates,  and  even 
the  worthy  burghers  of  the  city,  whose  good-will 
it  is  well  to  conciliate  against  a  day  of  trouble. 
These  evik  I  bear  with  patience,  as  I  can.  For 
adversity  is  sent  by  the  Almighty,  who  wUl  recom- 
pense those  who  suffer  for  religion  and  justice." 
The  cardinal  was  fond  of  regarding  himself  in  the 
light  of  a  martyr. 

He  concludes  this  curious  epistle  with  beseech- 
ing the  king  to  come  soon  to  the  Netherlands; 
^<  to  come  well  attended,  and  with  plenty  of  money; 
since,  thus  provided,  he  will  have  no  lack  of  troops, 
if  required  to  act  abroad,  while  his  presence  will 
serve  to  calm  the  troubled  spirits  at  home.'*^  The 
politic  minister  says  nothing  of  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  these  troops  at  home.  Such  an  inti- 
mation would  justify  the  charges  already  brought 

9B  **  Lo  principal  es  que  renga  y  ro  presencia  valdra  mucho  para 

eoa  diaefo  7  ci^dito,  que  coq  esto  aaBoaaegar  todo  lo  de  tos  siSbditos." 

no  fiJtari  gente  para  k>  que  se  Pbpien  d'etat  de  GranTellc,  ton. 

hnviMBe  de  baser  con  loe  yezinoe,  YL  p.  662. 
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•gainst  him.     He  might  safely  leaye  his  nuurter 
to  make  that  application  for  himself. 

In  December,  1562,  Montigny  retumed  fimm 
his  mission,  and  straightway  made  his  report  to 
the  council  of  state.  He  ailarged  oa  the  solici- 
tude which  Philip  had  shown  for  the  interests  of 
the  country.  Nothing  had  been  further  from  his 
mind  than  to  introduce  into  it  the  Spanish  Id* 
quisition.  He  was  only  anxious  to  extenninate 
the  growing  heresy  from  the  land,  and  called  on 
those  in  authority  to  aid  in  the  good  work  m£k 
all  their  strength.  Finally,  though  pressed  by 
want  of  frmds,  he  promised,  so  soon  as  he  oould 
settle  his  affairs  in  Spain,  to  return  to  Flanders*  — 
It  was  not  unusual  fox  Philip  to  hold  out  the  idea 
of  his  speedy  return  to  the  country.  The  king's 
gracious  reception  seems  to  have  had  some  effect 
on  Montigny.  At  all  events,  he  placed  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  royal  professions,  in  which  the 
sceptical  temper  of  William  was  &r  from  acquies- 
cing. He  iutimated  as  much  to  his  friend,  and 
the  latter,  not  relishing  the  part  of  a  dupe, 
which  the  prince's  language  seemed  to  assign  to 
him,  retorted  in  an  angry  manner;  and  some- 
thing like  an  altercation  took  place  betwe^i  the 
two  lords,  in  the  presence  of  the  duchess.  At 
least,  such  is  the  report  of  the  historians.^  But 
historians  in  a  season  of  faction  are  not  the  best 


»  Yandervjmckt,  TronUes  d«    24,--a  doubtfal  antittiify,  ifc 
r^TB-Bos,  torn.  n.  p.  91.~M^    beMbultocL 
BMurofl  de  Granyelle,  torn.  U  p. 
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authoritiea.  In  the  tEoitUes  before  us  we  ba?ie 
usually  a  safer  guide  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  actors. 

By  Montigny  despatches  were  also  brought  £rom 
Philip  for  the  duchess  of  Panna.  They  ccmtained 
suggestions  as  to  her  policy  in  reference  to  the 
fitotious  nobles,  whom  the  Ving  rec(»nmended  to 
her,  if  possible,  to  divide  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  among  them.^  Egmont  was  a  stanch 
Catholic,  loyal  in  his  disposition,  ambitious,  and 
Tain.  It  would  not  be  c^cult  to  detach  him 
from  his  associates  by  a  show  of  prefeze&ce,  which, 
while  it  flattered  his  vanity,  would  excite  in  them 
jealousy  and  distrust. 

In  former  times  there  had  been  something  of 
these  feelings  betwixt  Egmont  and  the  prinoe  of 
Orange.  At  least  there  had  been  estrangement 
This  might,  in  some  degree,  be  referred  to  the  con- 
trast in  their  characters.  Certainly  no  two  char^ 
acters  could  be  more  strongly  contrasted  with  each 
other.  Egmont,  frank,  fiery,  impulsive  in  his  tem« 
per,  had  little  in  ccmmion  with  the  cool,  cau- 
tious, and  calculating  William.  The  showy  qual- 
ities of  the  former,  lying  on  the  surface,  more 
readily  caught  the  popular  eye.  There  was  a 
depth   in   William's    character    not    easy  to    be 


90  "  It  18  not  trae,"  Fhilip  re-  adds  the  monarcli,  "  it  may  pep> 

marks,  in  a  letter  to  tiie  docben  haps  be  ivell  eaoaf^  to  have  r^ 

dated  Jvlj  17, 1562,  ''that  Gran-  coarse  to  this  measore."    Corra- 

Telle  ever  recommended  me  to  cat  spondance  de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  L 

off  half  a  dozen  heads.    Thoagfa,"  p.  297. 
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fiithomed,  —  an  habitual  leserve,  wliich  made  it 
difficult  even  for  those  who  knew  him  best  al- 
ways to  read  him  right.  Yet  the  coohiess  be- 
tween these  two  nobles  may  have  arisen  less 
from  difference  of  character  than  from  similarity 
of  position.  Both,  by  their  rank  and  services,  took 
the  foremost  ground  in  public  estimation,  so  that 
it  was  scarcely  possible  they  should  not  jostle 
each  other  in  the  career  of  ambition.  But  how- 
ever divided  formerly,  they  were  now  too  closely 
united  by  the  pressure  of  external  ciramistances 
to  be  separated  by  the  subtle  policy  of  Philip. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  common  disgust  with 
the  administration  and  its  arbitrary  measures^ 
they  continued  to  act  in  concert  together,  and, 
in  their  union,  derived  benefit  from  the  very 
opposition  of  their  characters.  For  what  better 
augury  of  success  than  that  afforded  by  the 
union  of  wisdom  in  council  with  boldness  in 
execution  1 

The  consequences  of  the  troubles  in  France,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  were  soon  visible  in  the  Low 
CJountries.  The  Protestants  of  that  time  con- 
stituted a  sort  of  federative  republic,  or  rather 
a  great  secret  association,  extending  through  the 
different  parts  of  Europe,  but  so  closely  linked 
together  that  a  blow  struck  in  one  quarter  in- 
stantly vibrated  to  every  other.  The  Calvinists 
in  the  border  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
felt,  in  particular,  great  sympathy  with  the 
movements    of    their    French    brethren.      Manj 
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Huguenots  took  shelter  among  them.  Others 
came  to  propagate  their  doctrines.  Tracts  in 
the  French  tongue  were  distributed  and  read  with 
avidity.  Preachers  harangued  in  the  conventicles ; 
and  the  people,  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  openly 
assembled,  and,  marching  in  procession,  chanted 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  translation  of  Marot"^ 

This  open  defiance  of  the  edicts  called  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  government  At 
Toumay  two  Calvinist  preachers  were  arrested, 
and,  after  a  regular  trial,  condemned  and  burned 
at  the  stake.  In  Valenciennes  two  others  were 
seized,  in  like  manner,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  the 
same  terrible  punishment.  But  as  the  marquis  of 
Bergen,  the  governor  of  the  province,  had  left  the 
place  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  quarter,  the  execution 
was  postponed  till  his  return.  Seven  months  thus 
passed,  when  the  regent  wrote  to  the  marquis, 
remonstrating  on  his  unseasonable  absence  from 
his  post  He  had  the  spirit  to  answer,  that  *^it 
neither  suited  his  station  nor  his  character  to 
play  the  part  of  an  executioner.''"  The  marquis 
of  Bergen  had  early  ranged  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  he  is  repeatedly 
noticed  by  Granvelle,  in  his  letters,  as  the  most 
active  of  the  malecontents.  It  may  well  be  believed 
he  was  no  fiiend  to  the  system  of  persecution  pur- 

n  SCrada,De  Bello  Belf^co,  pp.  »  ^  Qall  n'^toit  nt  de  soa  o^ 

7S,   79,  183,    184. — Renom   de  lact^re  ni  de  boh  lionnear  d*tit:% 

Francia,    Alborotoe   de   Flandoa,  le  Bomreau  des  Hdr^tiquei.'*   M^ 

lis.  —  Meteren,  Hist,  des  Fay»-  mcnrcB  de  Granyelle,  tom.  L  pi 

Bas,  foL  81,  83.  304. 
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Bued  by  the  government.  Urged  by  Granrelle,  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  at  length  assumed  the  office 
of  conducting  the  execution  themselves.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  two  martyrs  were  escorted  to 
the  stake.  The  funeral  pile  was  prepared,  and 
the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied,  when,  at  a 
signal  from  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  multitude 
around  broke  in  upon  the  place  of  execution^ 
trampled  down  the  guards  and  officers  of  justice, 
scattered  the  fagots  collected  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  liberated  the  victims.  Then,  throwing  therar 
selves  into  a  procession,  they  paraded  the  streets 
tf£  the  city,  singing  their  psalms  and  Calvinistic 
hymns. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  of  justice  succeeded  in 
again  arresting  the  unfortunate  men,  and  carry- 
ing them  back  to  prison.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  their  friends,  assembling  in  greater  num- 
bers than  before,  stormed  the  fortress,  forced  the 
gates,  and,  rescuing  the  prisoners,  carried  them 
off  in  triumph. 

These  high-handed  measures  caused,  as  may 
be  supposed,  great  indignation  at  the  court  of 
the  regent.  She  instantly  ordered  a  levy  of  three 
thousand  troops,  and,  placing  them  under  the 
marquis  of  Bergen,  sent  them  against  the  insur- 
gents. The  force  was  such  as  to  overcome  all 
resistance.  Arrests  were  made  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law  was  vindicated  by  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  the  ringleaders." 

"  Strada,  De  BeUo  Belgioo,  pp.  136,  1S7.  — Benom  de  Fnncia, 
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^  Rigmrons  and  seyere  measuiee/'  wrote  Philip^ 
*^aie  the  only  ones  to  be  employed  in  matters 
of  religion.  It  is  by  fear  only  that  the  rabble" 
—  meaning  by  this  the  Beformers  —  ^^can  be 
made  to  do  their  duty,  and  not  always  then."^ 
This  liberal  sentiment  found  less  favor  in  the 
Low  Gountries  than  in  Spain.  '^One  must 
ponder  well,"  writes  the  cardinal  to  Perez,  the 
royal  secretary,  *^  before  issuing  those  absolute 
decrees,  which  are  by  no  means  as  implicitly 
received  here  as  they  are  in  Italy."*  The 
Fleming  appealed  to  his  laws,  and,  with  all  the 
minister's  zeal,  it  was  found  impossible  to  move 
forward  at  the  fiery  pace  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition. 

^  It  would  raise  a  tumult  at  once,"  he  writes, 
**  should  we  venture  to  arrest  a  man  without  the 
clearest  evidence.  No  man  can  be  proceeded 
against  without  legal  proof."  *"  But  an  insuiv 
mountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
cruel  edicts  lay  in  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
No  law  repugnant  to  such  feelings  can  long  be 
executed.  ^  I  accuse  none  of  the  nobles  of  being 
heretics,"  writes  the  regent  to  her  brother;  "but 


Alborotos   de    Flandes,    MS. '—  oon  4i,  no  todas  Tezefl."    Fapien 

Bnndt,  Refonnatioii  in  the  Low  d'^Stat  de  Gnnyelle,  torn.  YI  p. 

Countries,  yd.  I.  pp.  187, 18S.  421. 

M  «<  En  lafl  [oosas]  de  la  religion  ^  Gorrespondance  de  Fliillppe 

no  se  ^ufre  temporirar,  rino  casti-  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  207. 

garias  con  todo  rigor  y  seyeridad,  >  Papiers  d'^Stat  de  Granyelle, 

que  eetoe  yillacofl  sno  es  por  mi-  touL  VI.  p.  280. 
•do  no  hazen  ooea  bnena,  y  ann 
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Aey  show  little  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  while 
die  magistrates  shrink  from  their  duty  from  fear 
of  the  people."*'  "How  absurd  is  it,"  exclaims 
Granyelle,  '^for  depositions  to  be  taken  before 
tiie  Inquisition  in  Spain,  in  order  to  search  out 
heretics  in  Antwerp,  where  thousands  are  every 
day  waUdng  about  whom  no  one  meddles  with ! "  • 
"  It  is  more  than  a  year,"  he  says,  "  since  a  sin- 
gle arrest  on  a  charge  of  heresy  has  taken  place 
in  that  dty."*  Yet  whatever  may  have  been 
the  state  of  persecution  at  the  present  time,  the 
vague  dread  of  the  future  must  have  taken  strong 
hold  of  people's  minds,  if,  as  a  contemporary 
writes,  there  were  no  less  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  refrigees  then  in  England,  who 
had  fled  from  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion.*^ 

The  odium  of  this  persecution  all  fell  on  the 
head  of  Granvelle.  He  was  the  tool  of  Spain. 
Spain  was  under  the  yoke  of  the  InquisitioiL 
Therefore  it  was  clearly  the  minister's  design  to 
establish  the  Spanish  Inquisition  over  the  Neth- 
erlands. Such  was  the  concise  logic  by  which 
the  people  connected  the  name  of  Granvelle  with 

^  **  Qaoiqu'elle  ne  puisBe  dire  '  lUd.,  ubi  sapra. 
qu*aucim  des  seignean  ne  soit  pas  ^  ^  C'est  une  gnnde  oonfiuioii 
iaa  catiholique,  elle  ne  voit  poor-  de  la  multitude  def  noetrai  qn, 
tant  pas  qu'ils  procbdent,  dans  les  sont  kj  fuis  pour  la  reli^on.  On 
mati^ras  reiigieuses,  avec  toute  la  les  estime  en  Londresi,  Sandvidi, 
ebaleur  qui  serait  n^cessaire."  et  conuurqne  adjacente,  de  zTiij  i 
Correspondance  de  Philippe  U.,  xx  miUe  testes."  Letter  of  As- 
tern. I.  p.  240.  aonleville  to  Gran^ellei  JJbid^  p. 

«  nnd.,  p.  802.  847. 
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that  of  the  most  dreaded  of  tribunals.^^  He  was 
held  responsible  for  the  contrivance  of  the  most 
unpopular  measures  of  government,  as  well  as 
for  their  execution.  A  thousand  extravagant 
stories  were  circulated  both  of  his  private  and 
his  political  life,  which  it  is  probably  doing  no 
injustice  to  the  nobles  to  suppose  they  did  not 
take  much  pains  to  correct  The  favorite  of  the 
prince  is  rarely  the  &vorite  of  the  people.  But 
no  minister  had  ever  been  so  unpopular  as  Gran- 
velle  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  hated  by  the 
nobles  for  his  sudden  elevation  to  power,  and 
for  the  servile  means,  as  they  thought,  by  which 
he  had  risen  to  it  The  people  hated  him,  because 
he  used  that  power  for  the  ruin  of  their  liberties. 
No  administration— none  certainly,  if  we  except 
that  of  the  iron  Alva — was  more  odious  to  the 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  Granvelle's  constancy,  and  the 
countenance  he  received  from  the  regent  and  a 
few  of  the  leading  councillors,  it  was  hard  to 
bear  up  under  this  load  of  obloquy.  He  would 
gladly  have  had  the  king  return  to  the  country, 
and  sustain  him  by  his  presence.  It  is  the  bur- 
den of  his  correspondence  at  this  period.  "It 
is  a  common  notion  here,"  he  writes  to  the  sec- 
retary Perez,  "that  they  are  all  ready  in  Spain 


41  (( £t  qu'aiuiy  ne  le  feioit  rien  saTYZoit,  que  tout  se  mettroit  en 

par  le  Cardinal  nns  I'accord  des  la  pniMance  et  arbitrage  dlceulx 

Seigneurs    ei   inquiatenn    d'E»-  Seigneurs  inquiaitearsd'EspaigDe.* 

paigne,  dont  necessairement  s'eii-  Hopper,  Becueilet  Memorial,  p^  84* 

VOL.  I.  66 
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to  sacrifice  the  Low  Countries.  The  lords  talk 
so  freely,  that  every  moment  I  fear  an  insur- 
rection  For    God's    sake,    persuade    the 

king  to  come,  or  it  wiU  lie  heavy  on  his  con- 
science." *■  The  minister  complains  to  the  secre- 
tary that  he  seems  to  be  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  government  at  home.  "It  is  three  months,^* 
he  writes,  "  since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
court.  We  know  as  little  of  Spain  here  as  of  the 
Indies.  Such  delays  are  dangerous,  and  may  cost 
the  king  dear."**  —  It  is  clear  his  majesty  exer- 
cised his  royal  prerogative  of  having  the  corre- 
spondence all  on  one  side.  At  least  his  own 
share  in  it,  at  this  period,  was  small,  and  his 
letters  were  concise  indeed  in  comparison  with  the 
voluminous  epistles  of  his  minister.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  policy  in  this  silence  of  the  monarcL 
His  opinions,  nay,  his  wishes,  would  have,  to 
some  extent,  the  weight  of  laws.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  willingly  commit  himself.  He  pre- 
ferred to  conform  to  his  natural  tendency  to  trust 
to  the  course  of  events,  instead  of  disturbing  them 
by  too  precipitate  action.  The  cognomen  by  which 
FhiUp  is  recognized  on  the  roll  of  Castilian  prin- 
ces is  "the  Prudent." 


^  "  Qae,  poor  Punonr  de  Biea,  nous  ne  nvons  pae  plus  qne  tenx 

le  Boi  86  dispose  k  yenir  aux  Pays-    qui  sont  aux  Indes. Le  ddai 

Bas  1 ce  serait  une  grande  que  le  Boi  met  k  rdpondre  anx 

rbai^  pour  sa  conscience,  que  de  lettres  qu'on  Ini  adresse  cause  nn 

ne  le  pas  fkire."    Goirespondance  grand  prejudice  aux  affaires ;  fl 

de  Philippe  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  213.  pourra    coOtcr    cber    un    jour.* 

^  *^Dea  choses  de  cette  cour  Ibid.,  p.  199. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OEANVELLE  COMPELLED  TO  WITHDRAW. 

League  ageinrt  Granrelle. — Uatgarefc  denree  las  BemoyaL — FhiKp 
deliberatee.  —  Gimnyelle  dismisBed. — Leavea  the  Netherlands. 

1562-1564. 

While  the  state  of  feeling  towards  Gxanvelle, 
in  the  nation  generally,  was  such  as  is  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  lords  who  were  in 
the  conndl  of  state  chafed  more  and  more  under 
their  exclusion  from  business.  As  the  mask  was 
now  thrown  away,  they  no  longer  maintained 
Ae  show  of  deference  which  they  had  hitherto 
paid  to  the  minister.  From  opposition  to  his 
measures,  they  passed  to  irony,  ridicule,  sarcasm ; 
till,  fiTiding  that  their  assaults  had  little  effect 
to  disturb  Granvelle's  temper,  and  still  less  to 
diange  his  policy,  they  grew  at  length  less  and 
less  firequent  in  their  attendence  at  the  council, 
where  they  played  so  insignificant  a  part.  This 
was  a  sore  embarrassment  to  the  regent,  who 
needed  the  countenance  of  the  great  nobles  to^ 
protect  her  with  the  nation,  in  the  unpopular 
measures  in  which  she  was  involved. 

Even  Granvelle,  with  all  his  equanimity,  con- 
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sidered  the  crisis  so  graye  as  to  demand  some 
concession,  or  at  least  a  show  of  it,  on  his  own 
part,  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  his  enemies. 
He  authorized  the  duchess  to  say  that  he  was 
perfectly  willing  that  they  should  be  summoned 
to  the  cansultay  and  to  absent  himself  fix>m  its 
meetings;  indeed,  to  resign  the  administration 
altogether,  provided  the  king  approved  of  it* 
Whether  Margaret  communicated  this  to  the 
nobles  does  not  appear ;  at  all  events,  as  nothing 
came  of  these  magnanimous  concessions  of  the 
minister,  they  had  no  power  to  soothe  the  irritar 
tion  of  his  enemies.' 

On  the  contrary,  the  disaffected  lords  were  bend* 
ing  their  efforts  to  consolidate  their  league,  of 
which  Granvelle,  it  may  be  recollected,  noticed 
the  existence  in  a  letter  of  the  preceding  year. 
We  now  find  the  members  binding  themselves 
to  each  other  by  an  oath  of  secrecy.'    The  pei^ 


^  Corregymdance  do  Pliilippe  to   tiie   intereitB   of  tibe  erawB. 

n.,  torn.  I.  pp.  286,  243.  (Correspondaiice  de  Philippe  IL, 

•  Flulip's  Answer  to  ilie  letter  of  torn.  I.  p.  287.)     Thia  wai  the 

tiie  ducbefls  in  whicb  she  stated  royal  policy  of  procnstiiuitioB ! 

Granvelle's  proposal  was  eminently  >  **  Concloseio  una  lega  contra 

characteristic.    If  Margaret  could  1  Cardenal  p'  detto  k  diffesa  com- 

not  do  better,  she  mig^t  enter  into  mune  contra  chi  Tolesn  offendera 

negotiations  with  the  malecontents  alcnn  di  loro,  laqual  oonfortorono 

on  the  subject ;  but  she  should  con  solenniss^  giuramento,  ne  ■ 

take  care  to  delay  sending  advices  cnrarono  che  se  non  li  particolafi 

of  it  to  Spain;  and  the  king,  on  fymero  secreti  per  aQ'  hora;  ma 

his  part,  would  delay  as  long  as  publicorono  qnesta  loro  unione,  et 

possible  returning  lus  answers.   For  qnesta  lega  &tto  contra  il  GaidF*.* 

the  measure,  Philip  concludes,  is  Belatione  di  Tiepolo,  MS. 
equally  repugnant  to  justice  and 
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sons  who  formed  this  confederacy  were  the  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and,  in  short,  most  of  the  aristocracy  of 
any  consideration  in  the  country.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  any  minister  could  stand  against 
such  a  coalition,  resting,  moreover,  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people.  This  formidable  associa- 
tion, seeing  that  all  attempts  to  work  on  the 
cardinal  were  ineffectual,  resolved  at  length  to 
apply  directly  to  the  king  for  his  removal.  They 
stated  that,  knowing  the  heavy  cares  which  pressed 
on  his  majesty,  they  had  long  dissembled  and  kept 
silence,  rather  than  aggravate  these  cares  by  their 
complaints.  If  they  now  broke  this  silence,  it  was 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  king,  and  to  save  their 
country  from  ruin.  They  enlarged  on  the  lam- 
entable condition  of  affairs,  which,  without  specify- 
ing any  particular  charges,  they  imputed  altogether 
to  tbe  cardinal,  or  rather  to  the  position  in  which 
he  stood  m  reference  to  the  nation.  It  was  impos- 
sible, they  said,  that  the  business  of  the  country 
could  prosper,  where  the  minister  who  directed 
it  was  held  in  such  general  detestation  by  the 
people.  They  earnestly  implored  the  king  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  removing  an  evil  which 
menaced  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  land.  And  they 
concluded  with  begging  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  resign  their  seats  in  the  coimcil  of  state,  where, 
in  the  existing  state  of  afEsdrs,  their  presence 
could  be  of  no  service.  —  This  letter,  dated  the 
eleventh  of  March,  1563,  was  signed,  on  behalf  of 
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the  coalition,  by  three  loids  who  had  jdaces  m  the 
council  of  state,  —  the  prince  of  Orange,  Count 
Egmont,  and  Count  Hoome.^ 

The  last  nobleman  was  of  an  ancient  and  moet 
honorable  lineage.  He  held  the  high  office  of 
admiral  of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  been  goy« 
emor  both  of  Zutphen  and  of  Gueldies.  He  ac- 
companied Philip  to  Spain,  and  during  his  absence 
the  province  of  Gueldres  was  transferred  to  an- 
other, Count  Megen,  &r  which  Hoome  considered 
that  he  was  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
fiftrdrnftl.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  at 
once  enrolled  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  oppoo* 
tion.  He  was  a  man  of  indisputable  bravery,  of  a 
quick  and  impatient  temper;  one,  on  the  whole, 
who  seems  to  have  been  less  indebted  for  his 
celebrity  to  his  character,  than  to  the  peculiar  cip- 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 

On  the  day  previous  to  this  despatch  of  the 
nobles,  we  find  a  letter  to  the  king  from  Gran- 
velle,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  what  was  doiag  by  the  lords.  He  had  expos- 
tulated with  them,  he  tells  Philip,  on  the  disloyalty 
of  their  conduct  in  thus  banding  against  the  gov- 
ernment,—  a  proceeding  which  in  other  times 
might  have  subjected  them  to  a  l^|al  prosecution.^ 
He  mentions  no  one  by  name  except  Egmont, 


4  CoiT68pondance  de  GiiOknme  Fioealet  prooedMr.*    ArfMftB  de 

le  Taciturne,  torn.  11.  pp.  86-88.  la  Maison  d*Onu]ge-Naann,  took 

'  "^  Qae  en  otros  tiempos  por  I.  p.  151. 
I  w  haTia  mandado  a 
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whom  he  commeiids  as  more  tractable  and  open  to 
reason  than  his  confederates.  He  was  led  away  by 
eyil  counsellors,  and  Granvelle  exjnreeses  the  hope 
that  he  will  one  day  open  his  eyes  to  his  errors, 
and  return  to  his  allegiance. 
.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  detestation,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  held 
by  the  nation.  The  Spaniards  only,  it  was  every- 
where said,  were  regarded  by  the  court  of  Madrid 
M  the  lawful  children;  the  Flemings,  as  illegiti- 
loate.^  It  was  necessary  to  do  away  this  impres- 
sion; to  place  the  Flemings  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Spaniards;  to  give  them  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, for  they  greatly  needed  them,  in  Spain 
or  in  Italy ;  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  bestow 
the  viceroyalty  of  Sicily  on  the  prince  of  Orange.  — 
Thus,  by  the  same  act,  the  politic  minister  would 
both  reward  his  rivals  and  remove  them  from  the 
country.  But  he  greatly  misunderstood  the  char- 
acter of  William,  if  he  thought  in  this  way  to  buy 
him  off  from  the  opposition. 

It  was  four  months  before  the  confederates 
received  an  answer;  during  which  time  affairs 
continued  to  wear  the  same  gloomy  aspect  as 
bdfore.  At  length  came  the  long-expected  epistle 
from  the  monarch,  dated  on  the  sixth  of  June. 
It  was  a  brief  one.  Philip  thanked  the  lords 
for  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  service.  After 
well  considering  the  matter,  however,  he  had  not 

*  **  Que  solos  los  de  Espafia  sean    que  aqui  y  en  ItaGa  se  usa."  Ibid., 
leghimoe,  que  son  las  palabras  de    {k  163. 
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found  any  specific  ground  of  complaint  alleged,  to 
account  for  the  advice  given  him  to  part  with  his 
minister.  The  king  hoped  before  long  to  visit  the 
Low  Countries  in  person.  Meanwhile,  he  should 
I  be  glad  to  see  any  one  of  the  nobles  in  Spain,  to 

I  learn  from  him  the  whole  state  of  the  affair ;  as  it 

was  not  his  wont  to  condemn  his  ministers  with* 
out  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  they  were 
accused.^ 

The  fact  that  the  lords  had  not  specified  any 
!  particular  subject  of  complaint  against  the  cardinal 

gave  the  king  an  obvious  advantage  in  the  cone* 
spondence.  It  seemed  to  be  too  much  to  expect 
his  immediate  dismissal  of  the  minister*^  on  the 
vague  pretext  of  his  unpopularity,  without  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  misconduct  being  alleged  against 
I  him.      Yet  this  was   the  position   in  which  the 

I  enemies  of  Granvelle  necessarily  found  themselvea 

The  minister  acted  by  the  orders  of  the  king. 
To  have  assailed  the  minister's  acts,  therefore, 
would  have  been  to  attack  the  king  himself 
Egmont,  some  time  after  this,  with  even  more 
frankness  than  usual,  is  said  to  have  declared  at 
table  to  a  friend  of  the  cardinal,  that  ^'  the  blow 
was  aimed  not  so  much  at  the  minister  as  at  the 
monarch."^ 

7  **  Car  ce  n'est  ma  consttune  de  adyancli^  aajoardliay  huict  joun 

greyer  aucuns  de  mes  ministrefl  post  pocula  dire  k  Hopp^ms,  aTee 

•aiM  caose."    Correspondance  de  lequel  il  fut  Inen  denz  heiires  en 

Gnillaume  le  Tacitume,  torn.  11.  devises,  que  ce  n'estoit  point  k 

p.  42.  GranyeUe   qne   Ton   en   yonloit, 

*  **  S'estant  le  comte  d'E^ont  mais  an  Roj,  qni  administre  trt>- 
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The  discontent  of  the  lords  at  receiving  this 
laconic  epistle  may  be  imagined.  They  were  in- 
dignant that  so  little  account  should  be  made  of 
their  representations,  and  that  both  they  and  the 
country  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  king's  partiality 
for  his  minister.  The  three  lords  waited  on  the 
regent,  and  extorted  from  her  a  reluctant  consent 
to  assemble  the  knights  of  the  order,  and  to  confer 
with  them  and  the  other  nobles  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken. 

It  was  there  decided  that  the  lords  should  ad- 
dress a  second  letter,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
body,  to  Philip,  and  henceforth  should  cease  to 
attend  the  council  of  state.® 

In  this  letter,  which  bears  the  date  of  July  the 
twenty-ninth,  they  express  their  disappointment 
that  his  majesty  had  not  come  to  a  more  definite 
resolution,  when  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
could  alone  save  the  country  from  ruin.  They 
excuse  themselves  from  visiting  Spain  in  the  criti- 
cal state  of  affairs  at  home.  At  another  time,  and 
for  any  other  purpose,  did  the  king  desire  it,  they 
would  willingly  do  so.  But  it  was  not  their  de- 
sign to  appear  as  accusers,  and  institute  a  process 
against  the  minister.  They  had  hoped  their  own 
word  in  such  an  afRedr  would  have  sufficed  with 
his  majesty.    It  was  not  the  question  whether  the 


mal  le  public  et  mesmes  ce  de  la  de   la   Maison    d'Orang^NatsBia, 

Seligbn,  oomme  Ton  luy  at  assez  torn.  I.  p.  247. 

adverty."     Morillon,  Archdeacon  ^  Correspondance  de  Philippe 

of  Mechlin,  to  Granvello,  Archives  IL,  t(Hn.  I.  pp.  256,  258,  259. 
VOL.  I.                                 67 
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minister  was  to  be  condemned,  but  whether  he 
was  to  be  removed  from  an  office  for  which  he  wM 
in  no  respect  qualified.^^  They  had  hoped  their 
attachment  and  tried  fidelity  to  the  crown  would 
haye  made  it  superfluous  for  them  to  go  into  a 
specification  of  charges.  These,  indeed,  cmild  be 
easily  made,  but  the  discontent  and  disorder  whidi 
now  reigned  throughout  the  country  were  suffi* 
dent  evidence  of  the  minister's  incapaciky.^ 

They  stated  that  they  had  acquainted  the  regent 
with  their  intention  to  absent  themsdves  in  future 
from  the  ooimcil,  where  their  presence  could  be  no 
longer  useful ;  and  they  trusted  this  would  receive 
his  majesty's  sanction.  They  expressed  thdr  de- 
termiuation  loyally  and  truly  to  dischai^  every 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  government;  and 
they  concluded  by  apolog^ing  for  the  homely 
language  of  their  epistle,  •— for  they  were  no 
haranguers  or  orators,  but  men  accustomed  to 
act  rather  than  to  talk,  as  was  suited  to  persons 
of  their  quality.^  —  This  last  shaft  was  doubtless 
aimed  at  the  cardinal.  —  The  letter  was   signed 

10  M  u  Q>^  pjig  {qj  question  de  fbsion  qui  se  trouye  aujoardliaj 
greyer  ledict  cardinal,  ains  plnstost  en  to6  pajs  de  par  de<^  ce  teroit 
delede8cliaiger|Toired*anecliai]ge  aasez  tesnoinage  de  oombien  pea 
laqnelle  non-sealement  lui  est  peu  sert  icy  sa  presence,  cr^t  et 
convenable  et  comme  extraordi-  auctorit^"    Ibid.,  p.  46. 

aaire, maisanssinepeiiltpliisestre  i'  "Que  ne  sommes  poiat  de 

en  ses  mains,  sans  grand  dangier  nature  grans  oratenrs  on  baran- 

dlnconT^niens  et  troubles."    Cor-  gueurs,  et  plus  accoustumez  h  bien 

respondance  de  Guillaume  le  Taci-  fidre  qa'2i  bien  dire,  oomme  vamf 

tame,  torn.  11.  p.  45.  il  est  mieolx  s^ant  k  gens  de  nosln 

11  ^  Quant  il  n'j  aonnt  que  le  qoaiit^**    n>id^  p.  47. 
dterdre,  mescontentement  et  con- 
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by  the  same  triumviiate  as  the  former.  The  ab- 
stract here  given  does  no  justice  to  the 'document, 
which  is  of  considerable  length,  and  carefully 
written.  The  language  is  that  of  men  who  to 
the  habitual  exerdse  of  authority  united  a  feeling 
of  self-respect,  which  challenged  the  respect  of 
their  opponents.  Such  were  not  the  men  to  be 
cajoled  or  easily  intimidated.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Philip  had  been  addressed  in  this  lofty 
tone  by  his  great  vassals.  It  should  have  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  condition  and  the  character  of  his 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  coalition  drew  up,  at  the  same  time,  an 
elaborate  ^^remonstrance,"  which  they  presented 
to  Mai^aret  In  it  they  set  forth  the  various  dis- 
orders of  the  country,  especially  those  growing 
out  of  the  state  of  religion  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  finances.  The  only  remedy  for  these  evils 
is  to  be  found  in  a  meeting  of  the  states-general. 
The  king's  prohibition  of  this  measure  must  have 
proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  the  evil  coimsels  of 
persons  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation. 
As  their  services  can  be  of  little  use  while  they  are 
thus  debarred  from  a  resort  to  their  true  and  only 
remedy  in  their  embarrassments,  they  trust  the  re- 
gent wiU  not  take  it  amiss,  that,  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent policy  is  pursued,  they  decline  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  council  of  state,  to  be  merely  shadows  there, 
as  they  have  been  for  the  last  four  years.^ 

13  «  Faisans  ceaser  Tiimbre  dont  avons  aervy  en  icehiy  qnatre  ani.* 
IbicL,  p.  60. 
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From  this  period  tlie  malecontent  lords  no  mote 
appeared  in  council.  The  perplexity  of  Margaret 
was  great.  Thus  abandoned  by  the  nobles  in 
whom  the  country  had  the  greatest  confidence,  she 
was  left  alone,  as  it  were,  with  the  man  whom  the 
country  held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  She  had 
long  seen  with  alarm  the  storm  gathering  round 
the  devoted  head  of  the  minister.  To  att^npt 
alone  to  uphold  his  falling  fortunes  would  b^ 
probably  to  bury  herself  in  their  ruins.  In  heK| 
extremity,  she  appealed  to  the  confederates,  aiid||| 
since  she  could  not  divide  them,  endeavored 
divert  them  from  their  opposition.  They,  on 
other  hand,  besought  the  regent  no  longer 
connect  herself  with  the  desperate  cause  of 
minister  so  odious  to  the  country.  Possibly 
infused  into  her  mind  some  suspicions  of  the 
ordinate  part  she  was  made  to  play,  through 
overweening  ambition  of  the  cardinal.  At 
events,  an  obvious  change  took  place  in  her 
duct,  and  while  she  deferred  less  and  less  to 
velle,  she  entered  into  more  friendly  relations  witk 
his  enemies.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Egmont,  whose  frank  and  courteous  bearing  and 
loyal  disposition  seem  to  have  won  greatly  on  the 
esteem  of  the  duchess. 

Satisfied,  at  last,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  maintain  the  government  much  longer  on  its 
present  basis,  Margaret  resolved  to  write  to  her 
brother  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send   her  confidential    secretary,   Armenteros,   to 
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Spain,  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  precise  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands.** 

After  enlarging  on  the  disorders  and  difficulties 
of  the  country,  the  duchess  came  to  the  quarrel 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  nobles.  She  had 
made  every  effort  to  reconcile  the  parties ;  but  that 
was  impossible.  She  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
lerits  of  Granvelle,  his  high  capacity,  his  expe- 
ice  in  public  affairs,  his  devotion  to  the  inter- 
both  of  the  king  and  of  religion.^  But,  on 
other  hand,  to  maintain  him  in  the  Nether- 
Is,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nobles,  was 
tpose  the  country,  not  merely  to  great  embar- 
lents,  but  to  the  danger  of  insurrection.^ 
obligations  of  the  high  place  which  she  oc- 
[)ied  compelled  her  to  lay  the  true  state  of  the 
before  the  king,  and  he  would  determine 
course  to  be  pursued.  —  With  this  letter,  bear- 
the  date  of  August  twelfth,  and  fortified  with 
Iple  instructions  from  the  duchess,  Armenteros 

forthwith  despatched  on  his  mission  to  Spain. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
cabinet  of  Brussels  was  known,  or  at  least  sur- 
mised, throughout  the  country.     It  was  the  inter- 


im Mdmoires  de  Granvelle,  torn.  Correspondance  de  Philippe  11., 

n.  p.  89  et  seq. —  Correspondance  torn.  I.  p.  266. 

de  Philippe  11.,  torn.  I.  p.  256.  ^^  "  I^ttn  autre  cdt^  elle  reoon- 

^  "  £lle  connait  teat  le  m^rite  nait  que  Youloir  le  maintenir  aux 

du  cardinal,  sa  haute  capacity,  son  Paya-Bas,  contre  le  grd  des  eei- 

experience  des  affaires  d'Etat,  le  gneurs,pourraitentratnerde  grands 

z^le  et  le  d<$vouement  qull  montre  inconvdnients,  et  mdme  le  sonl^v^- 

pour  le  service  de  Dieu  et  du  Boi."  ment  du  pays."    Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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est  of  some  of  the  parties  that  it  should  not  be 
kept  secret.  The  cardinal,  thus  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  became  a  more  conspicuous  mark 
for  the  shafts  of  his  enemies.  Libels,  satires,  -pas^ 
quinades,  were  launched  against  him  from  every 
quarter.  Such  fugitive  pieces,  like  the  insect 
which  dies  when  it  has  left  its  sting,  usually 
perish  with  the  occasion  that  gives  them  birth. 
But  some  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  or  at 
least  were  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  are  much  commended  by  a  critic  for  the 
merits  of  their  literary  execution.^^ 

It  was  the  custom,  at  the  period  of  our  narra- 
tive, for  the  young  people  to  meet  in  the  towns 
and  villages,  and  celebrate  what  were  called  "  aca- 
demic games,''  consisting  of  rhetorical  discussions 
on  the  various  topics  of  the  day,  sometimes  of  a 
theological  or  a  political  character.  Public  affairs 
furnished  a  fruitful  theme  at  this  crisis ;  and  the 
cardinal,  in  particular,  was  ofken  roughly  handled. 
It  was  in  vam  the  government  tried  to  curb  this 
license.  It  only  served  to  stimulate  the  disputants 
to  new  displays  of  raillery  and  ridicule.^ 

Granvelle,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  his  loss  of  credit  with  the  r^ent, 
and  the  more  intimate  relations  into  which  she  had 
entered  with  his  enemies.  But  whatever  he  may 
have  felt,  he  was  too  proud  or  too  politic  to  betray 

17  Beiffenbeig,  CoTrespondance        ^  Yandervynckty  Troobles  det 
de  Maifiuerite  d'Autriche,  p.  26,    Pajs-Bas,  torn.  IL  p.  58. 
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his  mortification  to  tiie  duchess.  Thus  discredited 
by  all  but  an  insignificant  party,  who  were  branded 
as  the  *'  CardinaUsts/'  losing  influence  daily  with  the 
regent,  at  open  war  with  the  nobles,  and  hated  by 
the  people,  never  was  there  a  minister  in  so  forlorn 
a  situation,  or  one  who  was  able  to  mamtain  his 
post  a  day  in  such  circumstances.  Yet  Granvelle 
did  not  lose  heart ;  as  others  fidled  him,  he  relied 
the  more  on  himself;  and  the  courage  which  he 
displayed,  when  thus  left  alone,  as  it  were,  to  face 
the  anger  of  the  nation,  might  have  well  command* 
ed  the  respect  of  his  enemies.  He  made  no  mean 
concession  to  secure  the  support  of  the  nobles,  or 
to  recover  the  fiivor  of  the  regent.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  the  dangers  or  the  responsibilities  of 
his  station ;  though  the  latter,  at  least,  bore  heavily 
on  him.  Speaking  of  the  incessant  pressure  of 
his  cares,  he  writes  to  his  correspondent,  Perez, 
"  My  hairs  have  turned  so  white  you  would  not 
recognize  me."^  He  was  then  but  forty-six.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  we  do  find  him  telling  the 
king,  that,  "  if  his  majesty  does  not  soon  come  to 
the  Netherlands,  he  must  withdraw  from  them."* 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling, 
as  it  was  a  solitary  one,  forced  from  him  by  the 
extremity  of  his  situation.  It  was  much  more  in 
character  that  he  wrote  afterwards  to  the  secre- 


10  M  Yoos  ne  me  reoonnaltriez       so  Coirespondance  de  Flufippe 
phB,  tant  mes  choTeux  ont  blan-    11^  torn.  I.  p.  274. 
chi."    Gorrespondance  de  Philippe 
U,  torn.  I  p.  26S. 
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tary  Perez :  ^^  I  am  bo  beset  with  dangers  on  every 
side,  that  most  people  give  me  up  for  lost  But  I 
mean  to  live  as  long,  by  the  graoe  of  God,  as  I  can; 
and  if  they  do  take  away  my  life,  I  trust  they  will 
not  gain  everything  for  all  that""^  He  nowhere 
intimates  a  wish  to  be  recalled.  Nor  would  his 
ambition  allow  him  to  resign  the  helm ;  but  the 
fiercer  the  tempest  raged,  the  more  closely  did  he 
cling  to  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 

The  arrival  of  Armenteros  with  the  despatches, 
and  the  tidings  that  he  brought,  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  court  of  Madrid.  ''We  axe  on 
the  eve  of  a  terrible  conflagration,"  writes  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Philip ;  "  and  they  greatly 
err  who  think  it  will  pass  away  as  formerly."  He 
expresses  the  wish  that  GranveUe  would  retire 
from  the  country,  where,  he  predicts,  they  would 
soon  wish  his  return.  ''But  ambition,"  he  adds, 
"  and  the  point  of  honor,  are  alike  opposed  to  this. 
Nor  does  the  king  desire  it"" 

Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  say  what  the  king  did 
desire,  —  certainly  not  what  course  he  would  pmv 
sue.  He  felt  a  natural  reluctance  to  abandon  the 
minister,  whose  greatest  error  seemed  to  be  that 
of  too  implicit  an  obedience  to  his  master's  com- 
mands.    He  declared  he  would  rather  risk  the 

SI  **  Moi,  qui  ne  buis  qu'un  yer  I'on  me  tae,  j'espbre  qu'on  n'ana 

de  terre,  je  sois  menace  de  tant  pas  gagn^  tout  par  Ik."    Ibid.,  p. 

de  cMBj  que  beauooup  doivent  me  284. 

tenir  ddjk  pour   mort ;   mais  je  ^  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'O- 

tftcherai,  arec  Taide  de  Dieu,  de  raDge-NaaBau,  torn.  L  p.  1SN>. 
Tiyre  autant  que  pooibley  et  a 
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loss  of  the  Netherlands  than  abandon  him.^ 
Yet  how  was  that  minister  to  be  maintained  in 
his  place,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  nation  1 
In  this  perplexity,  Philip  applied  for  counsel  to 
the  man  in  whom  he  most  confided,  —  the  duke 
of  Alva;  the  very  worst  counsellor  possible  in 
the  present  emergency. 

The  duke's  answer  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  man.  "When  I  read  the  letters  of  these 
lords,"  he  says,  "  I  am  so  filled  with  rage,  that, 
did  I  not  make  an  effort  to  suppress  it,  my  lan- 
guage would  appear  to  you  that  of  a  madman."  ^ 
After  this  temperate  exordium,  he  recommends 
the  king  on  no  account  to  remove  Granvelle 
from  the  administration  of  the  Netherlands.  "  It 
is  a  thing  of  course,"  he  says,  "  that  the  cardinal 
should  be  the  first  victim.  A  rebellion  against 
the  prince  naturally  begins  with  an  attack  on 
his  ministers.  It  would  be  better,"  he  continues, 
"if  all  oould  be  brought  at  once  to  summary 
justice.  Since  that  cannot  be,  it  may  be  best  to 
divide  the  nobles ;  to  win  over  Egmont  and  those 
who  follow  him  by  favors;  to  show  displeasure 
to  those  who  are   the  least  offenders.      For  the 

>3  "  Hablibdole   yo   en    ello,"  •*  "  Cada  vez  que  veo  loe  despa- 

•writes    tlie    secretary    Perez    to  clios  de  aquellos  tres  senores  de 

Granvelle,  *'  como  era  zazon,  me  Flandes  me  mueven  la  colera  de 

respondj<5  que  por  su  fee  ^tes  manera  que,  sino  procurasse  mucho 

aventuraria  i  perder  essos  estados  templarla,  creo  parecia  &  Y.  Mag* 

que  bazer  esse  agravio  d  V.  S.  en  mi  opinion  de  hombre  frenetico." 

lo  qual  conoscerd  la  gran  voluntad  Carta  del  Duque  de  Alba  al  Bey, 

que  le  tiene."    Fbpiers  d'etat  de  i  21  de  Octobre  de  156S,  MS. 
Granyelle,  torn.  YII.  p.  102. 
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greater  ones,  who  deserve  to  loee  their  heads, 
your  majesty  will  do  well  to  dissemble,  unlal 
you  can  give  them  their  deserts."* 

Fart  of  this  advice  the  king  accepted ;  for  to 
dissemble  did  no  violence  to  his  nature.  Bat 
the  more  he  reflected  on  the  matter,  the  more 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
retain  the  obnoxious  minister  in  his  place.  Tet 
when  he  had  come  to  this  decision,  he  still 
shrunk  £rom  announcing  it  Months  passed, 
and  yet  Armenteros,  who  was  to  carry  back  the 
royal  despatches,  was  still  detained  at  Madrid. 
It  seemed  as  if  FhUip  here,  as  on  other  occa8i0ns 
of  less  moment,  was  prepared  to  leave  events 
to  take  their  own  course,  rather  than  direct  them 
himself. 

Early  in  January,  1564,  the  duchess  of  Parma 
admonished  her  brother  that  the  lords  chafed 
much  under  his  long  silence.  It  was  a  common 
opinion,  she  said,  thajt  he  cared  little  for-Flanders, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  evil  coun- 
sellors, who  would  persuade  him  to  deal  with 
the  country  as  a  conquered  province.  She  be* 
sought  him  to  answer  the  letter  of  the  nobles, 
and  especially  to  write  in  affectionate  terms  to 
Count  Egmont,  who  well  deserved  this  for  the 
zeal  he  had  always  shown  for  his  sovereign's 
interests.* 

*s  "  A.  loB  que  deitos  meriten,  »  *<  Comme   je   Tai   toajoan 

quiten  les  las  cave9a8,  hasta  poder  trouY6  plein   d'empressement   et 

lo   hacer,   diwdmnlar  con   elloB."  de  Me  pour  tout  co  qui  tooche  le 

Ibid.  aervice  do  Y.  M.  et  Tavantage  du 
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One  is  strudc  with  the  tone  in  which  the  re- 
gent heie  speaks  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  so  little  in  unison  with  her  former 
language.  It  shows  how  completely  she  was  now 
under  their  influence.  In  truth,  however,  we  see 
constantly,  both  in  her  letters  and  those  of  the 
cardinal,  a  more  friendly  tone  of  feeling  towards 
Egmont  than  to  either  of  his  assodates.  On  the 
score  of  orthodoxy  in  matters  of  religion  he  was 
unimpeachable.  His  cordial  manners,  his  free  and 
genial  temper,  secured  the  sympathy  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  a  common 
opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  detach 
him  from  the  party  of  malecontents  with  whom 
his  lot  was  cast.  Such  were  not  the  notions 
entertained  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

In  a  letter  from  Granrelle  to  Philip,  without  a 
date,  but  written  perhaps  about  this  period,^  we 
hare  portraits,  or  rather  outlines,  of  the  two  great 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  touched  with  a  masterly 
hand.  Egmont  he  describes  as  firm  in  his  faith, 
loyally  disposed,  but  imder  the  evil  influence  of 
William.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  wia  him 


pays,  je  siippUe  Y.  M.  de  ftire  an  Benedictine  asBiures  ns,  in  his  pref- 

eomte  d'Eginont  une  r^ponae  s^  ace,  that  he  has  dlwhjs  given  tbe 

fectueuse,  afin  qn'U  ne  d^sesp^re  text  of  Granvelle's  correspondence 

pasdeBabont^.**    Correspondance  exactly  as  lie  found  it;  an 


de  Philippe  11.,  torn.  I.  p.  281.  ance  to  whicli  few  will  give  im- 

97  The  letter — found  among  the  plicit  credit  who  have  read  this 

MSB.  at  Besan9on  —  is  given  by  letter,  which  bears  the  marks  of 

Dom  PixMper  Leveaque  in  his  life  the  reviser's  hand  in  every  sen- 

of  the  cardinal.  (M^moiresdeGran-  tence. 
Telle,  torn.  IL  p.  52.)    The  worthy 
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over  by  flattery  and  favors.*  The  prince,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  cunning  and  dangerous  enemy, 
of  profound  views,  boundless  ambition,  difficult  to 
change,  and  impossible  to  control.*  In  the  latter 
character  we  see  the  true  leader  of  the  revolution. 

Disgusted  with  the  indifference  of  the  king, 
shown  in  his  long-protracted  silence,  the  nobles, 
notwithstanding  the  regent's  remonstrances,  sent 
orders  to  their  courier,  who  had  been  waiting 
in  Madrid  for  the  royal  despatches,  to  wait  no 
longer,  but  return  without  them  to  the  Nether- 
lands.* Fortunately  Philip  now  moved,  and  at 
^e  dose  of  January,  1564,  sent  back  Armenteros 
with  his  instructions  to  Brussels.  The  most 
important  of  them  was  a  letter  of  dismissal  to 
the  cardinal  himsel£  It  was  very  short.  *«Ott 
considering  what  you  write,*'  said  the  king,  "I 
deem  it  best  that  you  should  leave  the  Low 
Countries  for  some  days,  and  go  to  Burgundy 
to  see  your  mother,  with  the  consent  of  the 
duchess  of  Parma.  In  this  way,  both  my  author- 
ity and  your  own  reputation  will  be  preserved."* 

v  Mtocnres  de  Granvelle,  torn,  un  grand  mdcontentement  de  oe 

n.  p.  56.  que  le  Roi  n'avait  dugn^  faire  an 

*  **  Le  prince  d'Orange  est  un  seul  mot  de  rdponae  ni  k  Ini,  ni 

homme  dangereuz,  fin,  rua^  affeo-  anz  antral.    H  dit  que,  Tojant 

tant  de  aoutenir  le  peuple cela,  ils  etaient  d^d&  k  ordonner 

Je  penae  qu'nn  pareil  g^e  qui  a  k  leur  courrier  quH  revlnt,  aana 

des  vfies  pTofi>nde8  est  fort  difficile  attendre  davantage."    Corraspon- 

k  manager,  et  qu'ii  n'est  gn^rea  dance  de  Philippe  IL,  torn.  L  p. 

possible  dele&ire  changer.''  Pnd.,  288. 

pp.  53,  54.  31  '<  n  a  pens^  d'aprte  ce  qoe 


^  "  Causant  Tautra  jour  *yec    le  cardinal  Ini  a  ^crit,  qu'il  \ 
elle,  le  comte  d'Egmont  lui  montra    trte  k  propos  quil  allftt  Toir  « 
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It  has  »been  a  matter  of  dispute  how  &x  the 
lesignation  of  the  cardinal  was  voluntary.  The 
xecent  discovery  of  this  letter  of  Philip  deter- 
mines that  question.®  It  was  by  command  of 
the  sovereign.  Yet  that  command  was  extorted 
by  necessity,  and  so  given  as  best  to  save  the  feel- 
ings and  the  credit  of  the  minister.  Neither  party 
anticipated  that  Granvelle's  absence  would  con- 
tinae  for  a  long  time,  much  less  that  his  dis- 
missal was  final.  Even  when  inditing  the  letter 
to  the  cardinal,  Philip  cherished  the  hope  that  the 
necessity  for  his  departure  might  be  avoided  alto- 
gether. This  appears  from  the  despatches  sebt  at 
the  same  time  to  the  regent 

Shortly  after  his  note  to  Granvelle,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  February,  Philip  wrote  an  answer  to 
the  lords  in  all  the  tone  of  offended  majesty.  He 
expressed  his  astonishment  that  they  should  have 
been  led,  by  any  motive  whatever,  to  vacate  their 

m^re,  ayec  la  permission  de   la  de  trayail,  je  d^couvris,  sur  an 

dncheflBe  de  Panne. .  De  cette  ma-  petit  chiffon  de  papier,  la  minute 

ni^ve,  i'autorit^  du  Boi  et  la  r^pn-  de  la  ftmenae  lettre  dont  fidaait 

tation  du  cardinal  seront  sauTds."  mention  la  duchesse  de  Farme : 

Bud.,  p.  285.  elle  arait  ^t^  dass^,  par  une  m^ 

33  That  indefadgaUe  laborer  in  prise  de  je  ne  sais  quel  official, 

the  mine  of  MSS.,  M.  Gachard,  avec  les  papiers  de  I'ann^  1562. 

obtained  some  clew  to  the  existence  On  lisait  en  tSte:  De  mono  del 

of  such  a  letter  in  the  Archives  of  Bey;  secreUu   Vous  oomprendrei, 

Simancas.     For   two   months   it  monsieur  le  Ministre,  la  jcne  que 

eluded  his  researches,  when  in  a  me  fit  ^prouver  cette  d^couverte : 

happy  hour  he  stumbled  on  this  ce  sont  Ih  des  jouissances  qui  d^ 

pearl  of  price.    The  reader  may  dommagent  de  bien  des  fatigues, 

share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Bel-  de  bien  des  ennuis  1 "    Rapport  h 

gian  scholar.    **  Je  redoublai  d'at-  M.  le  Ministre  de  llnterienr,  Hnd^ 

tentaon ;  et  enfin,  apr^  deux  mois  p.  clxxxr. 
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seats  at  the  oonncil,  where  he  had  placed  them.* 
They  would  not  fiul  to  return  there  at  (moe, 
and  show  that  they  preferred  the  public  weal  to 
all  private  considerations.**  As  for  the  removal  of 
the  minister,  since  they  had  not  been  pleased  to 
specify  any  charges  against  him,  the  king  would 
deliberate  further  before  deciding  on  the  matter.  — 
Thus,  three  weeks  after  Philip  had  given  the  car- 
dinal his  dismissal,  did  he  write  to  his  enemies  as 
if  the  matter  were  still  in  abeyance;  hoping,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  haughty  tone  of  authority,  to 
rebuke  the  spirit  of  the  refractory  nobles,  and  in- 
timidate them  into  a  compliance  with  his  com- 
mands. Should  this  policy  succeed,  the  cardinal 
might  still  hold  the  helm  of  government* 

But  Philip  had  not  yet  learned  that  he  was 
dealing  with  men  who  had  little  of  that  spirit  of 
subserviency  to  which  he  was  accustomed  in  his 
Gastilian  vassals.    The  peremptory  tone  of  his  lefe* 


s*  ^^Ifesbays  bien  qne,   poor  closed  to  Egnymt    These 

chose  qadoonqtie,  tods  ayes  d^  were  of  direcdy  oppoate  tenor; 

bimA  d'entrer  aa  conseQ  oil  je  one  dispenring  widi  Egmontls  pree- 

voos   avois   laisB^"      Comqxm*  ence  at  Madrid, — which  had  been 

dance  de  Gnillanme  le  T^tmne,  talked  of, — the  other  myith^  him 

torn.  n.  p.  67.  there.    Maigaret  was  to  giro  dw 

M  M  27e  frSles  d'y  rentrer,  et  one  which,  under  the  ciicuMstaa- 

monstrer  de  oombien  yons  esdmes  ces,  she  thought  expedient    The 

plus  mon  service  et  le  bien  de  mes  duchess  was  greatly  distressed  by 

pays  de  dell^  que  autre  particula*  her  brother's  manoenrring.     She 


rittf  quelconqne."    Hnd.,  p.  6S.  saw  that  Ihe  course  she  ] 

^  Abundant  evidence  of  Fhil-  sue  was  not  the  course  which  ha 

ip's  intentions  is  affi>rded  by  his  would  prefer.    Philip  did  not  «i» 

deipatches  to  Margaret,  together  derstand  her  countrymen  so  isel 

with  two  letters  which  Ihey  in-  as  she  did* 
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ter  fired  Hie  blood  of  the  Flemish  lords,  who  at 
once  waited  on  the  regent,  and  announced  their 
poipose  not  to  reenter  the  council.  The  affair 
was  not  likely  to  end  here ;  and  Margaret  saw  with 
alarm  the  commotion  that  would  be  raised  when 
the  letter  of  the  king  should  be  laid  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobles.**  Fearing  some  rash 
step,  difficult  to  be  retrieved,  she  resolved  either 
that  the  cardinal  should  aanounce  his  intended 
departure,  or  that  she  would  do  so  for  him. 
Philip's  experiment  had  failed.  Nothing,  there* 
fore,  remained  but  for  the  minister  publicly  to 
declare,  that,  as  his  brother,  the  late  envoy  to 
Fiance,  had  returned  to  Brussels,  he  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  iiegent  to  accompany  him  on 
a  visit  to  their  aged  mother,  whom  Granvelle  had 
not  seen  for  fourteen  years.^ 


V  u  En  effet,  le  prince  d'Orange  y  ver  ^  madama  de  GranreOa,  mi 

et  le  comte  d'Egmont»  les  seub  qui  madra,  que  ha  14  que  no  la  havia 

le  trouYanent  k  Braxelles,  mon- .  visto."    n>id.,  p.  298. 

tr^nt  tant  de  trifltease  et  de  m^  Gianyelle  seems  to  have  fondly 

eontentement  de  la  courte  et  s^he  trusted  that  no  one  but  Mai^garet 

r^nse  da  Boi,  quil  ^tait  k  crain-  was  privy  to  the  existence  of  the 

die  qulftpr^  qu'elle  anrait  ^td  com-  royal  letter,  —  **  secret,  and  writ- 

maniqo^  aux  autres  seigneurs,  il  ten  with  the  king's  own  hand.* 

ne  fftt  pris  qnelque  rtelution  con-  So  he  speaks  of  his  departure  in 

traire  an  service  du  Boi."    Corre-  his  various  letters  as  a  sponta- 

spondance  de  Philippe  IL,  tom.  I.  neous  movement  to  see  his  vener- 

p.  894.  able  parent    The  secretary  Perez 

37  ^  Con  la  venida  de  Mons.  de  must   have    smiled,  as   he    read 

Chantonnay,  mi  hermano,  A  Bni-  one  of  these   letters  to   himself, 

xelles,  y  sn  determinacion  de  enca-  since  an  abstract  of  the  royal  de- 

nunarse  d  estas  paries,  me  parescid  spatch  appears  in  his  own  hand- 

tomar  color  de  venir  hazia  wxLy  writing.    The  Flemish  nobles  also 

donde  no  havia  estado  en  19  aftos,  — probably  through  the  rent's 
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The  news  of  the  minister's  resignation  and 
speedy  departure  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
country.  The  joy  was  universal;  and  the  wits 
of  the  time  redoubled  their  activity,  assailing  the 
fitUen  minister  with  libels,  lampoons,  and  caricap 
tures,  without  end.  One  of  these  caricatures, 
thrust  into  his  own  hand  under  the  pretence  of 
its  being  a  petition,  represented  him  as  hatching 
a  brood  of  young  bishops,  who  were  crawling  out 
of  their  shells.  Hovering  above  might  be  seen 
the  figure  of  the  Devil;  while  these  words  were 
pro&nely  made  to  issue  from  his  mouth:  ^^This 
is  my  son;  hear  ye  him!"* 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  at  a  banquet  at  whidi 
many  of  the  Flemish  nobles  were  present,  tiie 
talk  fell  on  the  expensive  habits  of  the  aristocracy, 
especially  as  shown  in  the  number  and  dress  of 
their  domestics.  It  was  the  custom  for  them  to 
wear  showy  and  very  costly  liveries,  intimating  by 
the  colors  the  &mily  to  which  they  belonged. 
Granvelle  had  set  an  example  of  this  kind  of 

aecretaiy,    Armenteros  —  appear  tione  et  scandala"  (Fapiend'&at 

to  have  been  possessed  of  the  true  de  Granvelle,  torn.  VUI.  p.  77.) 

state  of  the  case.    It  was  too  good  The  fox's  tail  was  a  punning  aOn- 

a  thing  to  be  kept  secret  sion  to  Renard,  who  took  a  most 

98  Schiller,  Abfall  der  Nieder-  active  and  venomous  part  in  the 

bmde,  p.  147.  paper  war  that  opened  the  revo- 

Among  other  freaks  was  that  of  lution.    Renard,  it  may  beremeni- 

a  masquerade,  at  which  a  devil  bered,  was  the  imperial  minister 

was  seen  pursuing  a  cardinal  with  to  England  in  Queen  Maiy's  time, 

a  scouige  of  foxes' tails.    *<Deinde  He  was  the  implacable  enemjof 

sequebatur  diabolus,  equum  dicti  Gnmveile,  who  had  once  been  his 

cardinalis  caudis  vulpinis  fustigans,  bene&ctor. 
magna  cum  totius  populi  admirft- 
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ostoitation.  It  was  proposed  to  regulate  their 
apparel  by  a  more  modest  and  uniform  standard. 
The  lot  fell  on  Egmont  to  devise  some  suitable 
livery,  of  the  simple  kind  used  by  the  Germans. 
He  proposed  a  dark*gray  habit,  which,  instead  of 
the  aij^iUettes  commonly  suspended  from  the 
flhoulders,  should  have  flat  pieces  of  cloth,  em* 
broidered  with  the  figure  of  a  head  and  a  fooFs 
cap.  The  head  was  made  marvellously  like  that 
of  the  cardinal,  and  the  cap,  being  red,  was  thought 
to  bear  much  resemblance  to  a  cardinal's  hat.  This 
was  enough.  The  dress  was  received  with  accW 
mation.  The  nobles  instantly  clad  their  retainers 
in  the^new  livery,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
greater  economy.  It  became  the  badge  of  party. 
The  tailors  of  Brussels  could  not  find  time  to  sup- 
ply their  customers.  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  Granvelle,  the  heads  occasionally  bore  the  fea- 
tures of  Arschot,  Aremberg,  or  Viglius,  the  cardi- 
nal's Mends.  The  duchess  at  first  laughed  at  the 
jest,  and  even  sent  some  specimens  of  the  em- 
broidery to  Philip.  But  GranveUe  looked  mq^e 
gravely  on  the  matter,  declaring  it  an  insult  to  the 
government,  and  the  king  interfered  to  have  the 
device  given  up.  This  was  not  easy,  from  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  had  been  adopted.  But  Margaret 
at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  lords  to  take 
another,  not  personal  in  its  nature.  The  substitute 
was  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  Even  this  was  found  to 
have  an  offensive  application,  as  it  intimated  the 
league  of  the  nobles.     It  was  the  origin,  it  is  said, 

VOL.  I.  69 
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ci  the  device  afterwards  assumed  by   the  Seven 
United  Provinces.* 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1564,  Granvdle 
quitted  Brussels,  —  never  to  return.*^  "  The  joy 
of  the  nobles  at  his  departure,"  writes  one  of  the 
privy  council,  "  vras  excessive.  They  seemed  like 
boys  let  loose  from  school"^  The  three  lords, 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  in  a  note  to  the 
duchess,  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  resume 
their  places  at  the  board ;  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  they  should  retire  whenever  the 
minister  returned.^  Granvelle  had  given  out 
that  his  absence  would  be  of  no  long  duration. 
The  r^ent  wrote  to  her  brother  in  wartn  com- 
mendation   of  the   lords.     It  would  not  do   for 


»  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  pp. 
161  >  164.  —  Vander  Haer,  De 
Liitiis  Tumnitaimi  Belgiconim,  p. 
166. — Yanderyynckt,  Troubles  des 
JhtyB-Bas,  torn.  n.  p.  58.  —  Coire- 
tpoodance  do  Philippe  II.,  torn.  L 
pp.  294,  295. 

^  The  date  is  given  by  the 
prfnce  of  Orange  in  a  letter  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  written  a  fort- 
night after  the  cardinal's  depart- 
ure. (Archives  de  la  Miuson  d'O- 
faiq;e-Na88au,toni.I.p.226.)  This 
ftct,  public  and  notorious  as  it 
was,  is  nevertheless  told  with  the 
greatest  discrepancy  of  dates.  Hop- 
per, one  of  Granvelle's  own  fiiends, 
^es  the  date  of  his  departure  at 
the  latter  end  of  May.  (Recudl 
et  Memorial,  p.  86.)  Such  di»- 
erepancies  will  not  seem  strange  to 
the  student  of  .ustory. 


41  u  Ejus  inimid,  qui  in  senatn 
erant,  non  aliter  exultav^re  qnam 
pneri  abeunte  ludimagistio."  Vita 
Viglii,  p.  88. 

Hoogstraten  and  Brederode  in- 
dulged their  wild  humor,  as  tinej 
saw  the  cardinal  leaving  Brussels, 
by  mounting  a  horse, — one  in  the 
saddle,  the  other  en  croupe  j — and  in 
this  way,  muffled  in  their  doaka, 
accompanying  the  traveller  along 
the  heights  for  half  a  league  or 
more.  Granvelle  teUs  the  stoiy 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  Margaret, 
but  dismisses  it  as  the  madcap 
fh)lic  of  young  men.  Bapien 
d'litat  de  Granvelle,  tom.  YJL  ppw 
410,  426. 

^  Archives  de  ia  Maiaon  d'O- 
range-NaMau,  tom.  L  p.  226. 
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Granvelle  ever  to  return.  She  was  assured  by  the 
nobles,  if  he  did  return,  he  would  risk  the  loss  of 
his  life,  and  the  king  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands.** 
The  three  lords  wrote  each  to  Philip,  informing 
him  that  they  had  reentered  the  coimcil,  and 
making  the  most  earnest  protestations  of  loyalty. 
Philip,  on  his  part,  graciously  replied  to  each,  and 
in  particular  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  in- 
timated that  slanderous  reports  respecting  himself 
had  fbund  their  way  to  the  royal  ear.  The  king 
declared  '^  he  never  could  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
William  would  continue  to  show  the  same  zeal  in 
his  service  that  he  had  always  done ;  and  that  no 
one  should  be  ajjowed  to  cast  a  reproach  on  a  per- 
son of  his  quality,  and  one  whom  Philip  knew  so 
thoroughly."**  It  might  almost  seem  that  a  dou- 
ble meaning  lurked  under  this  smooth  language. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  felt,  no  distrust  was 
exhibited  on  either  side.  To  those  who  looked  on 
the  surface  only,  —  and  they  were  a  hundred  to 
one,  —  it  seemed  as  if  the  dismissal  of  the  cardinal 
had  removed  all  difficulties ;  and  they  now  cohfi- 
dently  relied  on  a  state  of  permanent  tranquillity. 
But  there  were  others  whose  eyes  looked  deeper 

^  *<Le  comte  d'Egmont  lui  a  quelque  doubte  que  yotn  ne  fbt- 

i£t,  entre  autres,  que,  ri  le  cardi-  siez,  k  I'endroit  de  mon  seirice,  tel 

oal   rerenait,   indubitablement  il  que  je  vous  bj  cogneu,  ny  Buis  n 

peidrait  la  Tie,  et  mettrait  le  Boi  l^er  de  prester  Toreille  k  ceulx 

en  riscjue  de  perdre  lea  PayB-Bas."  qui  me  tascheroot  de  mettre  en 

Correspondance  de  Pliilippe  IL,  umbre  d'uug  personage  de  Toatn 

torn.  L  p.  295.  quality,  et  que  je  cognois  a.  bien." 

44  **  Je  n'ay  entendu  de  penonne  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  l0 

cbote  dont  je    peusse  ooncevoir  Taciturne,  torn.  n.  p.  76. 
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than  the  calm  sunshine  that  lay  upon  the  suiface  • 
who  saw,  more  distinctly  than  when  the  waters 
were  ruffled  by  the  tempest,  the  rocks  beneath, 
on  which  the  vessel  'of  state  was  afterward  to  be 
wrecked. 

The  cardinal,  on  leaving  the  Low  Countries 
retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Besan^on, — 
embellished  with  all  that  wealth  and  a  cultivated 
taste  could  supply.  In  this  pleasant  retreat  the 
discomfited  statesman  found  a  solace  in  those  pur- 
suits which  in  earlier,  perhaps  happier,  days  had 
engaged  his  attention.*  He  had  particularly  a 
turn  for  the  physical  sciences.  But  he  was  fond 
of  letters,  and  in  all  his  tastes  showed  the  fruits 
of  a  liberal  culture.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
scholars  and  artists,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
their  pursuits,  Justus  Lipsius,  afterwards  so  cele* 
brated,  was  his  secretary.  He  gave  encouragement 
to  Plantin,  who  rivalled  in  Flanders  the  fame  of 
the  Aldi  in  Venice.  His  generous  patronage  was 
readily  extended  to  genius,  in  whatever  form  it 
was  displayed.  It  is  some  proof  how  widely  ex- 
tended, that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  is  said  to 
have  received  more  than  a  hundred  dedications. 
Though  greedy  of  wealth,  it  was  not  to  hoard  it, 
and  his  large  revenues  were  liberally  dispensed  in 
the  foundation  of  museums,  colleges,  and  public 

^  ^  Quiero  de   aquf   adelante  nenne  qoanto  al  repose  y  sossiego." 

hazerme  ciego  y  sordo,  y  tractar  Papien  d'etat  de  Granyelle,  torn 

oon  mis  librofl  y  negocios  particu-  YUI.  p.  91. 
lares,  y  dexar  el  piiblico  A  los  que        A  pleasing  illusion,  as  old  as  the 

tanto  saben  y  pueden,  y  compo-  time  of  Horace's  **  Beatus  iUe^  &c 
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libraries.  Besan^on,  the  place  of  his  residenc€v 
did  not  profit  least  by  this  munificence.^ 

Such  is  the  portrait  which  historians  have  given 
to  us  of  the  miniBter  in  his  retirement  His  own 
letters  show  that,  with  these  sources  of  enjoyment, 
he  did  not  altogether  disdain  others  of  a  less  spir- 
itual character.  A  letter  to  one^bf  the  regent's 
secretaries,  written  soon  after  the  cardinal's  arrival 
at  Besan9on,  concludes  in  the  following  manner: 
*^  I  know  that  God  will  recompense  men  according 
to  their  deserts.  I  have  confidence  that  he  will 
aid  me ;  and  that  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  draw  profit 
from  what  my  enemies  designed  for  my  ruin.  This 
is  my  philosophy,  with  which  I  endeavor  to  live  as 
joyously  as  I  can,  laughing  at  the  world,  its  calum* 
nies  and  its  passions."  ^^ 

With  all  this  happy  mixture  of  the  Epicurean 
and  the  Stoic,  the  philosophic  statesman  did  not 
so  contentedly  submit  to  his  fisite  as  to  forego 
the  hope  of  seeing  himself  soon  reinstated  in 
authority  in  the  Netherlands.  ^'In  the  course 
of  two  months,"  he  writes,  "you  may  expect  to 
see  me  there."*®  He  kept  up  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  friends  whom  he  had  left  in 
Brussels,  and  furnished  the  residts  of  the  informs- 


^  6erlache,Ro7«aiBede8Fky»-  demenf*    ArcluTes  de  laMaiioii 

Has,  torn.  I.  p.  79.  d'Orange-Naasan,  torn.  I.  p.  840. 

<7  «y^k   ma   philoflophie,    et       ^  ^'IljEaaroiitaTaDtnionretoar, 

procurer  avec  tout  cela  de  TiTre  que  ne  sera,  k  mon  ?ompte,  ploa 

le  plus  joyeusement  que  Ton  pent,  tost  que  dicy  k  deux  mob,  partaut 

et  se  rire  du  monde,  des  appasnon-  au    commencement    ie    juing." 

nez,  et  de  ce  qu^ilz  dient  sans  foil-  Ibid.,  p.  236. 
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tion  thus  obtained,  with  his  own  commentaries,  tc 
the  court  at  Madrid.  His  counsel  was  courted, 
and  greatly  considered,  by  Philip;  so  that  from 
the  shades  of  his  retirement  the  banished  minister 
was  still  thought  to  exercise  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  d|stiny  of  Flanders. 


A  nnguUr  Iklorj  ia  attached  to  the  papers  of  Granyelle.  That  miii- 
kter  resembled  his  master,  Philip  the  Second,  in  the  fertility  of  his 
epislolaiy  rein.  That  the  king  had  a  passion  for  writing,  notwithskand- 
iag  he  could  throw  the  burden  of  the  correspondence,  when  it  suited 
him,  on  the  other  party,  is  proved  by  the  quantity  of  letters  he  left  be- 
hind him.  The  example  of  the  monarch  seems  to  have  had  its  influence 
on  his  oonrtieTS ;  and  no  reign  of  that  time  is  illustrated  hy  a  greater 
amount  of  written  materials  from  the  hands  of  the  principal  actors  in  it 
Far  from  a  poverty  of  materiaUs,  therefore,  the  historian  has  much  more 
reason  to  complain  of  an  embarras  de  richesses. 

Granvelle  filled  the  highest  posts  in  different  parts  of  the  Spanish 
empire ;  and  in  each  of  these  —  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was 
minister,  in  Naples,  where  he  was  viceroy,  in  Spain,  where  he  took  the 
lead  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  Besan^on,  whither  he  retired  fhnn  public 
life — he  left  ample  menrarials  under  his  own  hand  of  his  residence 
there.  This  was  particulariy  the  case  with  Besan^on,  his  native  town, 
and  the  favorite  residence  to  which  he  turned,  as  he  teUs  us,  from  the 
tormotl  of  office  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  privacy, — yet  not,  in  truth,  so 
vweet  to  him  as  the  stormy  career  of  the  statesman,  to  judge  fiom  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  office. 

The  cardinal  made  his  library  at  Be8an9on  the  depository,  not  merely 
of  his  own  letters,  but  of  such  as  were  addressed  to  him.  He  preserved 
them  all,  however  humble  the  sources  whence  they  came,  and,  like 
FUlip,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  jotting  down  his  own  reflections  in  the 
■saigin.  As  GranveUe's  personal  and  political  relations  connected  him 
with  the  most  important  men  of  his  time,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
mass  of  correspondence  which  he  gathered  together  was  immense.  Un* 
fortunately,  at  his  death,  instead  of  bequeathing  his  manuscripts  to  some 
public  body,  who  might  have  been  responsible  for  the  care  of  them,  he  left 
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them  to  ban  who  were  altogeiher  ignorant  of  their  yalue.  In  the  ooorse 
of  time  t)ie  mannflcripte  ibund  their  mj  to  the  garret,  where  thej  soon 
came  to  he  regarded  as  Httle  better  than  waste  paper.  Thej  ware 
pilfered  hj  the  children  and  domesticfl,  and  a  conaderable  quantity  was 
sent  off  to  a  neighboring  grocer,  who  soon  converted  the  correspondence 
of  the  great  statesman  into  wrapping-paper  for  his  spices. 

From  this  ignominious  &te  the  residue  of  the  collection  was  hai^jr 
rescued  by  the  generous  exertions  of  the  Abb^  Boissot  This  excel- 
lent and  learned  man  was  the  head  of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Vincent 
in  Besan^on,  of  which  town  he  was  himself  a  native.  He  was  ao- 
quainted  with  the  condition  of  the  Granvelle  papers,  and  comprehended 
their  importance.  In  the  coarse  of  eighty  years,  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  cardinal's  death,  his  manuscripts  had  come  to  be  distributed 
among  several  heirs,  some  of  whom  consented  to  transfer  their  prop- 
erty gratuitously  to  the  Abb^  Bdssot,  while  he  purchased  that  of  oth- 
ers. In  this  way  he  at  length  succeeded  in  gathering  together  all  that 
survived  of  the  large  collection ;  and  he  made  it  the  great  business  of 
his  subsequent  life  to  study  its  contents  and  arrange  the  chaotic  mass  of 
papers  with  reference  to  their  subjects.  To  complete  his  labors,  he 
caused  the  manuscripts  thus  arranged  to  be  bound,  in  eighty-two  vol- 
umes, foHo,  thus  placing  them  in  that  permanent  fonn  which  might 
best  secure  diem  against  future  acddent 

The  abb^  did  not  live  to  publish  to  the  worid  an  account  of  his  col- 
lection, which  at  his  death  passed  by  his  will  to  his  brethren  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Vincent,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  fbr  ever  opened  to 
the  use  of  the  town  of  Besan9on.  It  may  seem  strange  that,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  this  valuable  body  of  original  documents  was 
known  to  scholars,  they  should  so  rarely  have  resorted  to  it  for  instruc- 
tion. Its  secluded  situation,  in  the  heart  of  a  remote  province,  was 
doubtless  regarded  as  a  serious  obstacle  by  the  historical  inquirer,  in  an 
age  when  the  public  took  things  too  readUy^n  trust  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  authentic  sources  of  information.  It  is  more  strange  that  Bois- 
sotfs  Benedictine  brethren  should  have  shown  themselves  so  insensible 
to  the  treasures  under  thw  own  roof.  One  of  their  body,  Dom  Pro»> 
per  I'Evesque,  did  indeed  profit  by  the  Boissot  collection  to  give  to  the 
world  his  M^mmres  de  Granvelle,  a  work  in  two  volumes,  duodecimo, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  materials  at  the  writer^s  command,  contain 
little  of  any  worth,  unless  it  be  an  occasional  extract  from  Granvelle's 
own  correspondence. 

At  length,  in  1884,  the  subject  drew  the  attention  of  M.  Guizot,  then 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France.  By  his  direction  a  commis- 
sion of  five  scholars  was  instituted,  with  the  learned  Weiss  at  its  head, 
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for  the  purpose  of  ezamining  tiie  GnmTene  peperi,  widi  a  Tiew  to  \ 
tmmfdiate  pnUicatioD.  The  work  was  perfonned  in  a  prompt  and  a)»* 
CQiate  manner,  that  mnst  have  satisfied  its  enlightened  projector.  In 
1889  the  idiole  series  of  papers  had  been  subjected  to  a  carefid  anal* 
jffls,  and  the  portion  selected  that  was  deemed  proper  &r  pnbBeatioD. 
The  first  Tolume  appeared  in  1841 ;  and  the  president  of  the  oomaa^ 
mm,  M.  Weiss,  expressed  in  his  pre&oe  the  confident  hope  thai  in  the 
oouie  of  1843  the  remaining  papers  would  all  be  given  to  the  preM. 
But  these  anticipations  have  not  been  realised.  In  1854  onfy  nine 
▼olnmes  had  appeared.  How  fiur  the  publication  has  since  adTaaoed  I 
am  ignorant. 

The  Pspiers  d'£tat»  besides  Granvelie's  own  letters,  contain  a  laige 
amount  of  histcxical  materials,  such  as  official  documents,  state  papeis, 
and  diplomatic  correspondence  of  foreign  ministers, — that  of  Benard,  for 
example,  so  often  quoted  in  these  pages.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
letters  both  of  Philip  and  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  the  earlier  Tolumes 
embrace  the  times  of  the  emperor.  The  minister's  own  coirespondenoe 
is  not  the  least  Taluable  part  of  the  collection.  GranveDe  stood  so 
high  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereigD,  that,  when  not  intrusted  himselt 
with  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  he  was  constantly  consulted  by  the  king  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them.  With  a  different  fiite  from  tint 
of  most  ministerB,  he  retained  Ips  influence  when  he  had  lost  his  place. 
Thus  there  were  few  transactions  of  any  moment  in  which  he  was  not 
oaDed  on  directly  or  indirectly  to  take  part  And  his  letters  furmsh  a 
elew  for  conducting  the  historical  student  through  more  than  one  int»- 
cate  negotiation,  by  reyealing  the  true  motiTes  of  the  parties  who  were 
engaged  in  it. 

Granrelle  was  in  such  intimate  relations  with  the  most  enunent  per- 
sons of  the  time,  that  his  correspondence  becomes  in  some  sort  the  mir- 
ror of  the  age,  reflecting  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  replete  with  matters  of  personal  as 
well  as  political  interest ;  while  the  range  of  its  application,  far  fttan 
being  confined  to  Spain,  embraces  most  of  the  states  of  Europe  irith 
which  Spun  held  intercourse.  The  French  government  has  d<me  good 
service  by  the  publication  of  a  work  which  contains  so  much  for  ^ 
illustration  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  M.  Weiss,  the 
i  editor,  has  conducted  his  labors  on  the  true  principles  by  which  an 

I  editor  should  be  guided ;  and,  fiir  from  magnifying  his  office,  and  un- 

seasonably obtruding  himself  on  the  reader^s  attention,  he  has  soog^ 
only  to  explain  what  is  obscure  in  the  text,  and  to  give  such  oocaaooal 
notices  of  the  writers  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  understand  their 
correspondence. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

CHANGES  BBMANDSl/  BY  THE  LOEDS. 

Foacj  of  Philip. — Aficendency  of  the  Nobles. — The  Begenf  8  Embu^ 
nflsments. — Egmont  sent  to  Spain. 

1564,  1566- 

We  haye  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  revolution,  when,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
having  been  fully  roused,  the  king  had  been  com« 
pelled  to  withdraw  his  unpopular  minister,  and  to 
intrust  the  reins  of  government  to  the  hands  of 
the  nobles.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be 
wdl  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  ground,  that  we 
may  the  better  comprehend  the  relations  in  which 
the  parties  stood  to  each  other  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  the  regent,  written  some 
two  years  after  this  period,  Philip  says :  "  I  have 
never  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  the  good 
of  my  subjects.  In  all  that  I  have  done,  I  have  but 
trod  in  the  footsteps  of  my  father,  under  whom 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  must  admit  they 
lived  contented  and  happy.  As  to  the  Inquisition, 
whatever  people  may  say  of  it,  I  have  never  at- 
tempted anything  new.    With  regard  to  the  edicts^ 

VOL.  I.  70 
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I  have  been  always  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  the 
Catholic  faith.  ^  I  could  not  be  content  to  have  my 
subjects  do  otherwise.  Yet  I  see  not  how  this  can 
be  compassed  without  punishing  the  transgressors. 
God  knows  how  willingly  I  would  avoid  shedding 
a  drop  of  Christian  blood,  —  above  all,  that  of  my 
people  in  the  Netherladds ;  and  I  should  esteem  it 
one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  my  reign  to 
be  spared  this  necessity."^ 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sensibility  of 
Philip,  or  of  his  tenderness  for  his  Flemish  sub- 
jects in  particular,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  policy 
he  had  hitherto  pursued  was  substantially  that  of 
his  fitther.  Yet  his  father  lived  beloved,  and  died 
lamented,  by  the  Flemings ;  while  Philip's  course, 
fix>m  the  very  first,  had  encoimtered  only  odium 
and  opposition.  A  little  reflection  will  show  us 
the  reasons  of  these  different  results. 

Both  Charles  and  Philip  came  forward  as  the 
great  champions  of  Catholicism.  But  the  em- 
peror's zeal  was  so  far  tempered  by  reason,  that 
it  could  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances.  He 
showed  this  on  more  than  one  occasion,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  Flanders.  Philip,  on  the  other 
hand,  admitted  of  no  compromise.  He  was  the 
inexorable  foe  of  heresy.  Persecution  was  his 
only  remedy,  and  the  Inquisition  the  weapon  on 
which  he  relied.  His  first  act  on  setting  foot  on 
hi»  native  shore  was  to  assist  at  an  auto  de  ft. 

1  Thifl  remarkable  letter,  dated    the  Snppl^ent  \  Strada,  torn.  XL 
Biadrid,  May  6,  is  to  be  found  in    p.  846. 
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This  proclaimed  his  purpose  to  the  world,  and 
associated  his  name  indelibly  with  that  of  the 
terrible  tribunal. 

The  free  people  of  the  Netherlands  felt  the 
same  dread  of  the  Inquisition  that  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  of  our  own  day  might  be 
supposed  to  feeL  They  looked  with  gloomy  ap- 
prehension to  the  unspeakable  misery  it  was  to 
bring  to  their  firesides,  and  the  desolation  and 
ruin  to  their  country.  Everything  that  could  in 
any  way  be  connected  with  it  took  the  dismal 
coloring  of  their  fears.  The  edicts  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  written  in  blood,  became  yet  more 
formidable,  as  declaring  the  penalties  to  be  in- 
flicted by  this  tribunal.  Even  the  erection  of  the 
bishoprics,  so  necessary  a  measure,  was  regarded 
with  distrust  on  account  of  the  inquisitorial  pow- 
ers which  of  old  were  vested  in  the  bishops,  thus 
seeming  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  arm 
of  persecution.  The  popular  feeling  was  nour- 
ished by  every  new  convert  to  the  Protestant 
fitith,  as  well  as  by  those  who,  fit)m  views  of  their 
own,  were  willing  to  fan  the  flame  of  rebellion. 

Another  reason  why  Philip's  policy  met  with 
greater  opposition  than  that  of  his  predecessor 
was  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
themselves.  Under  the  general  relaxation  of  the 
law,  or  rather  of  its  execution,  in  the  latter  days 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  number  of  the  Reformers 
had  greatly  midtiplied.  Calvinism  predominated 
in   Luxemburg,   Artois,  Flanders,  and  the   states 
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lying  nearest  to  France.  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
the  North,  were  the  chosen  ahode  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. The  Lutherans  swarmed  in  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  Germany;  while  Antwerp, 
the  commercial  capital  of  Brabant,  and  the  great 
mart  of  all  nations,  wajs  filled  with  sectaries  of 
every  description.  Even  the  Jew,  the  butt  of 
persecution  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  have 
lived  there  unmolested.  For  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  is  clear  that  very  different  legislation 
was  demanded  than  for  that  which  existed  under 
Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  one  thing  to  eradicate 
a  few  noxious  weeds,  and  quite  another  to  crush 
the  sturdy  growth  of  heresy,  which  in  every  di- 
rection now   covered  the  land. 

A  further  reason  for  the  aversion  to  Philip^ 
and  one  that  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  was 
that  he  was  a  foreigner.  Charles  was  a  native 
Fleming;  and  much  may  be  forgiven  in  a  coun* 
tryman.  But  Philip  was  a  Spaniard,  —  one  of 
a  nation  held  in  greatest  aversion  by  the  men  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  should  clearly  have  been  his 
policy,  therefoise,  to  cover  up  this  defect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants  by  consulting  their  national 
prejudices,  and  by  a  show,  at  least,  of  confidence 
in  their  leaders.  Far  from  this,  Philip  began  with 
placing  a  Spanish  army  on  their  borders  in  time 
of  peace.  The  administration  he  committed  to 
the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  And  while  he  thus 
outraged  the  national  feeling  at  home,  it  was 
remarked  that  into  the  royal  council  at  Madrid* 
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where  the  affairs  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  of 
the  other  provinces,  were  settled  in  the  last  re- 
sort, not  a  Fleming  was  admitted.'  The  puhUc 
murmured.  The  nobles  remonstrated  and  resist- 
ed. Philip  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  He 
made  first  one  concession,  then  another.  He  re- 
called his  troops,  removed  his  minister.  The 
nobles  triumphed,  and  the  administration  of  the 
country  passed  into  their  hands.  People  thought 
the  troubles  were  at  an  end.  They  were  but  be- 
gun. Nothing  had  been  done  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science. On  this  the  king  and  the  country  were 
at  issue  as  much  as  ever.  All  that  had  been 
done  had  only  cleared  the  way  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,,  and  to  the  bloody  con- 
test  that  was   to  follow. 

On  the  departure  of  Granvelle,  the  discontented 
lords,  as  we  have  seen,  again  took  their  seats  in 
the  council  of  state.  They  gave  the  most  earnest 
assurances  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  seemed  as 
if  desirous  to  make  amends  for  the  past  by  an 
extraordinary  devotion  to  public  business.  Mar- 
garet received  these  advances  in    the    spirit    in 

*  Hopper  does  not  lieaitate  to  Seigneun  et  Chevaliers  des  F^ys 

regard  this  circumstance  as  a  lead-  d'embas :  ny  plus  ni  moins  qullx 

ing  cause  of  the  discontents  in  font  k  aultres  de  Milan,  Naples,  et 

Flanders.    ^  Se  yojans  desestimez  Sicille ;  ce  que  eulx  ne  veuillans 

ou  pour  mieuz  dire  oppriroez  par  souffrir  en  mani^re  que  ce  soit,  k 

les  Seigneurs  Espaignols,  qui  chas-  est^  et  est  la  vraye  ou  du  moins  la 

aant  les  autres  hors  du  Conseil  du  principale  cause  de  ces  maulx  et 

Boytparticipentseulzavecqiceluy,  altdrations."    Bec'teO  et  M^mori- 

et  pr6niment  de  conunander  aux  al,  p.  79. 
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which  they  were  made ;  and  the  confidence  which 
she  had  formerly  bestowed  on  Granvelle,  she  now 
transferred  in  full  measure  to  his  successful  rivals.' 
It  is  amusmg  to  read  her  letters  at  this  period, 
and  to  compare  them  with  those  which  she  wrote 
to  Philip  the  year  preceding.  In  the  new  coloring 
given  to  the  portraits  it  is  hard  to  recognize  a 
single  individual  She  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  services  of  the  lords,  —  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  Egmont  above  all, — of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  public  weal  and  the  interests  of  the 
sovereign.  She  b^  her  brother  again  and  again 
to  testify  his  own  satisfaction  by  the  most  grar 
cious  letters  to  these  nobles  that  he  can  write.^ 
The  suggestion  seems  to  have  met  with  little  favor 
from  Philip.  No  language,  however,  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  express  Margaret's  disgust  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  her  former  minister, 
Granvelle.  It  is  he  that  has  so  long  stood  be- 
twixt the  monarch  and  the  love  of  the  people. 
She  cannot  feel  easy  that  he  should  stiU  remain 
so  near  the  Netherlands.  He  should  be  sent  to 
Rome.*  She  distrusts  his  influence,  even  now, 
over  the  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  is  perpetually 
talking,  she  understands,  of  the  probability  of  his 
speedy  return  to   Brussels.     The  rumor  of  this 


3  Yigliiu  makes  many  pathetic       ^  Correspondance  de  Fbilippe 

»mplaint8  on  this  head,  in  his  let-  11.,  t(Mn.  L  pp.  812,  832,  et  alihi. 
ters  to  Granvelle.    See  Archives        5**11  fiiudrait  envoyer  le  carfi* 

le   la   Maison    d'Orange-Nassau,  nal  k  Borne."    Ibid.,  p.  829 
torn.  I.  p.  819  et  alibi. 
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causes  great  uneasiness  in  the  country.  Should 
he  be  permitted  to  return,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  signal  for  an  insurrection.^  —  It  is  clear 
the  duchess  had  sorely  suffered  from  the  tyranny 
of  Granvelle.^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  perfect  harmony  which 
subsisted  between  Margaret  and  the  principal  lords, 
it  was  soon  seen  that  the  wheels  of  government 
were  not  destined  to  run  on  too  smoothly.  Al- 
though the  cardinal  was  gone,  there  still  remained 
a  faction  of  Cardinalists^  who  represented  his  opin- 
ions, and  who,  if  few  in  number,  made  themselves 
formidable  by  the  strength  of  their  opposition.  At 
the  head  of  these  were  the  viscount  de  Barlaimont 
and  the  President  Yiglius. 

The  former,  head  of  the  council  of  finance, 
was  a  Flemish  noble  of  the  first  class,  —  yet 
more  remarkable  for  his  character  than  for  his 
rank.  He  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity, 
stanch  in  his  loyalty  both  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  crown,  with  a  resolute  spirit  not  to  be  shaken, 
for  it  rested  on  principle. 

His  coadjutor,  Viglius,  was  an  eminent  jurist,  an 
able  writer,  a  sagacious  statesman.  He  had  been 
much  employed  by  the  emperor  in  pubUc  affairs, 
which  he  managed  with  a  degree  of  caution  that 

*  Ibid.,  p.  295.  minister  only  made  her  bis  dupe, 
7  Morillon,  in  a  letter  to  Gran-  or  from  whatever  caase,  never 
velle,  dated  July  9, 1564,  tells  him  hears  his  name  without  changing 
of  the  hearty  hatred  in  which  he  color.  Papiers  d*]^tat  de  Gran- 
is  held  by  the  duchess  ;  who,  velle,  tom.  YIU*  p.  ISl. 
whether  she  has  been  told  that  the 
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amounted  almost  to  timidity.  He  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Granvelle,  had  adopted  his  yiews, 
and  carried  on  with  him  a  constant  correspondence, 
which  is  among  our  best  sources  of  information. 
He  was  frugal  and  moderate  in  his  habits,  not 
provoking  criticism,  like  that  minister,  by  his 
ostentation  and  irregularities  of  life.  But  he  was 
nearly  as  formidable,  from  the  o£5lcial  powers  with 
which  he  was  clothed,  and  the  dogged  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  his  purposes.  He  filled 
the  high  office  of  president  both  of  the  privy 
council  and  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was 
also  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  It  was  thus  ob- 
viously in  his  power  to  oppose  a  great  check 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party.  That 
he  did  thus  often  thwart  them  is  attested  by 
the  reiterated  complaints  of  the  duchess.  "  The 
president,"  she  tells  her  brother,  ''makes  me 
endure  the  pains  of  hell  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  traverses  my  measures."  ®  His  real  ob- 
ject, like  that  of  Granvelle  and  of  their  followers, 
she  says  on  another  occasion,  is  to  throw  the 
country  into  disorder.  They  would  find  their 
account  in  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters.  They 
dread  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  would  afford 
opportunity  for  exposmg  their  corrupt  practices 
in   the  government* 


6  <'  Vigliiu  lui  fait  floufiiir  lee  '  "  Us   esp^rent   alon   p^cher, 

peioes  de  Tenfer,  en  trayersant  lea  comme  on  dk,  en  ean  trouble,  et 

mesnres  qu'exige  le    sendee   du  atteindre  le  but  qnlls  pounuivent 

Boi."    Ibid.,  p.  814.  depnis  longtemps :  celui  de  8*601- 
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To  these  general  charges  of  delinquency  the 
duchess  added  others,  of  a  more  vulgar  pecula* 
tion.  Yiglius,  who  had  taken  priest's  orders  for 
the  purpose,  was  provost  of  the  church  of  St. 
Bavon.  Margaret  openly  accused  him  of  pur- 
loining the  costly  tapestries,  the  plate,  the  linen, 
the  jewels,  and  even  considerable  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  the  church.^  She  insisted  on  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  such  a  man  to  hold  office 
under  the  government. 

Nor  was  the  president  silent  on  his  part,  and 
in  his  correspondence  with  GranveUe  he  retorts 
similar  accusations  in  full  measure  on  his  enemies. 
He  roundly  taxes  the  great  nobles  with  simony 
and  extortion.  Offices,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  were  put  up  for  sale  in  a  shameless  man« 
ner,  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  bankrupt  nobles  paid* 
their  debts,  by  bestowing  vacant  places  on  their 
creditors.  Nor  are  the  regent's  hands,  he  inti- 
mates, altogether  clean  from  the  stain  of  these 
transactions."  He  accuses  the  lords,  moreover, 
of  using  their  authority  to  interfere  perpetually 

parer  de  toates  les  affidres.    Cost       ^^  Rnd.,  p.  820  et  alibi. 
poaiqnoi  lis  ont  6t6  et  aont  encore       ii  *<  Ce  qn'elle  se  r^nt  le  ploi 

contraires  k  rassembl^e  des  dtats  contre  t.  i.  S.  et  contre  moy,  eti 

g6n6nux Le   cardinal,   le  ce  que  I'avons  si  longuement  gard^ 

prudent  etlenrsdqaellecraignent,  d'en  faire  son  prooffit,  qn'elle  &it 

si  la  tranquillity  se  rdtablit  dans  le  maintenant  des  offices  et  b^n^fioes 

pays,  qu'on  ne  lise  dans  Icura  livres,  et  aultres  grftces."    Arcbives  de  la 

et  qu'on  ne  d^nvre  leurs  injus-  Muson  d'Qrange-Nassao,  torn.  I. 

tices,  simonies,  et  lapines."    I^d^  pi  406. 
p.  811. 
vol-  I.                               71 
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with  the  course  of  justice.  They  had  acquired 
an  unbounded  ascendency  over  Margaiet,  and 
treated  her  with  a  deference  which,  he  adds, 
"is  ever  sure  to  captivate  the  sex."^  She  was 
more  especially  under  the  mfluence  of  her  secre- 
tary, Armenteros,  a  creature  of  the  nobles,  who 
profited  by  his  position  to  fill  his  own  coffers  at 
the  expense  of  the  exchequer.^  For  himself,  he 
is  in  such  disgrace  for  his  resistance  to  these 
disloyal  proceedmgs,  that  the  duchess  excludes 
him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  management  of 
affaurs,  and  treats  him  with  undisguised  coldness. 
Nothing  but  the  desire  to  do  his  duty  would 
induce  him  to  remain  a  day  longer  in  a  post 
like  this,  from  which  his  only  wish  is  that  his 
sovereign  would  release  him.^* 

The  president  seems  never  to  have  written 
directly  to  Philip.  It  would  only  expose  him, 
he  said,  to  the  suspicions  and  the  cavils  of  his 
enemies.  The  wary  statesman  took  warning  by 
the  fate  of  Gianvelle.    But  as  his  letters  to  the 


u  «Ipsam  etaam  DucisBam   in  people,   instead   of    Armenteros, 

8iiampertraxCresententiani,honore  pnnningly  to  call  him  Argenteriot. 

etiam  majore  quam  antea  ipsam  This  piece  of  scandal  is  commtini- 

afficientes,  quo  muliebris  sexus  ^  cated  for  the  royal  ear  in  a  letter 

eil^  capitur." — This  remark,  how-  addressed  to  one  of  the  king's  sec- 

eyer,  is  taken,  not  from  bis  corre-  retaries  by  Fray  Lorenzo  de  YiDa- 

qwndence  with  Granvelle,  bat  fix>m  cancio^  of  whom  I  shall  give  a  foil 

Ids  autobiography.    See  Vita  Vi-  account  elsewhere.    Gachard,  Coor- 

glii,  p.  40.  respondance  de  Philippe  11.,  torn. 

13  The  extortions  of  Margaret's  U.,  Rapport,  p.  zliii. 

secretary,  who  was  said  to  have  ^*  Archives  de  la  Maison  d*0- 

amassedafortuneof  seventy  thou-  range-Nassau,  torn.  I.  p.  878  el 

sand  ducats  in  her  service,  led  the  alibi. 
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banished  minister  were  all  forwarded  to  Philip, 
the  monarch,  with  the  despatches  of  his  sister 
before  him,  had  the  means  of  contemplating  both 
sides  of  the  picture,  and  of  seeing  that,  to  which- 
ever party  he  intrusted  the  government,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  were  little  likely  to  be  served. 
Had  it  been  his  father,  the  emperor,  who  was  on 
the  throne,  such  knowledge  would  not  have  been 
in  his  possession  four  and  twenty  hours,  before 
he  would  have  been  on  his  way  to  the  Nether- 
lands. But  Philip  was  of  a  more  sluggish  temper. 
He  was  capable,  indeed,  of  much  passive  exer- 
tion,—  of  incredible  toil  in  the  cabinet,  —  and 
from  his  palace,  as  was  said,  would  have  given 
law  to  Christendom.  But  rather  than  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  a  voyage,  he  was  willing,  it 
appears,  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  finest  of  his  prov- 
inces.^ 

Yet  he  wrote  to  his  sister  to  encourage  her  with 

V  Oianvelle  regarded  sQeb  a  ceptable  to  mom  of  Aen.     The 

step  as  the  only  effectual  remedj  troth  is  neyer  allowed  to  reach 

for  the  diaorders  in  the  Low  Coun-  the  king's  ears ;  as  the  letters  sent 

tries.    In  a  remariEable  letter  to  to  Madrid  are  written  to  gait  the 

Philip,  dated  July  20,  1565,  he  majority  of  the  council,  and  so  as 

presents  such  a  view  of  the  man-  not  to  give  an  unfavorable  view  of 

ner  in  wluch  the  government  is  the  country.    Yiglius  is  afraid  to 

conducted  as  might  well  alarm  his  write.     There  are   spies  at  the 

master.    Justice  and  reli^on  are  court,  he  says,  who  would  betray 

at  the  lowest  ebb.    Public  offices  his  correspondence,  and  it  might 

are  disposed  of  at  private  sale,  cost  him  his  life.    Granvelle  con- 

The  members  of  the  council  in-  eludes  by  urging  the  king  to  come 

dulge  in  the  greatest  freedom  in  in  person,  and  with  money  enough 

their  discussions  on  matters  of  re-  to  subsidize  a  force  to  support  him. 

ligion.    It  is  plain  that  the  Con-  Papiers  d'etat  de  Granvelle,  torn, 

ftssion  of  Augsburg  would  be  ao-  VIII.  p.  620  et  seq. 
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the  prospect  t)f  his  visitiBg  the  country  as  soon  as 
he  could  be  released  from  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Turks.  He  invited  her,  at  the 
same  time,  to  send  him  further  particulars  of  the 
misconduct  of  Viglius,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  means  might  be  found  of  silencing 
his  opposition.^* 

It  is  not  easy  at  this  day  to  strike  the  balance 
between  the  hostile  parties,  so  as  to  decide  on  the 
justice  of  these  mutual  accusations,  and  to  assign 
to  each  the  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  government.  That  it  was 
mismanaged  is  certain.  That  offices  were  put 
up  for  sale  is  undeniable ;  for  the  duchess  frankly 
discusses  the  expediency  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother.  This,  at  least,  absolves  the  act  from 
the  imputation  of  secrecy.  The  conflict  of  the 
council  of  state  with  the  two  other  councils  often 
led  to  disorders,  since  the  decrees  passed  by  the 
privy  council,  which  had  cognizance  of  matters 
of  justice,  were  frequently  frustrated  by  the  am- 
nesties and  pardons  granted  by  the  coimcil  of 
state.  To  remedy  this,  the  nobles  contended  that 
it  was  necessary  to  subject  the  decrees  of  the 
other  councils  to  the  revision  of  the  council  of 
state,  and,  in  a  word,  to  concentrate  in  this  last 
body  the  whole  authority  of  government"    The 


1*  Correspondance  de  Fbilippe  d'Onage-NasBan,  torn.  L  p.  2SS. — 

JL,  torn.  I.  p.  817.  CorreBpondanoe  de  FhOippe  IL, 

17  Hopper,  Recueil  et  Mteo-  tom.  L  p.  347  et  a^ibi. 
rial,  p.  89. — Archires  de  la  Maisoii 
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council  of  state,  composed  chiefly  of  the  great 
aristocracy,  looked  down  with  contempt  on  those 
subordinate  councils,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  mai  of  humbler  condition,  pledged  by  their 
elevation  to  office  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
the  crown.  They  would  have  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy,  made  up  of  the  great  Flemish  nobles. 
This  would  be  to  break  up  that  system  of  dis- 
tribution into  separate  departments  established 
by  Charles  the  Fifth  for  the  more  perfect  de- 
spatch of  business.  It  would,  in  short,  be  such 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  country  as 
would  of  itself  amount  to  a  revolution. 

In  the  state  of  things  above  described,  the 
Reformation  gained  rapidly  in  the  country.  The 
nobles  generally,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
were  loyal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many 
of  the  younger  nobility,  however,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Geneva,  returned  tinctured  with  he- 
retical doctrines  from  the  school  of  Calvin."  But 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  the  Flemish  aris- 
tocracy looked  with  distrust  on  the  system  of  per- 
secution, and  held   the   Inquisition  in  the  same 


lA  The  Spanish  ambassador  to  il  n'7  a  que  les  jeunes  gens  dont,  k 

England,  Guzman  de  SilTa,  in  a  caose  de  I'^ncation  relach^  qnlb 

letter  dated  from  the  Low  Conn-  ont  re^ue,  et  de  leur  fi^uentation 

tries,  refers  this  tendency  among  dans  les  pays  voisins,  les  principes 

the  younger  nobles  to  their  lax  soient  un  pen  ^uivoques."    Cor- 

education  at  home,  and  to  their  respondance  de  Philippe  11.,  torn, 

travels  abroad.    "  La  noblesse  du  I.  p.  S88. 
pays  est  g^ndralement  catholiqne : 
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abhorrence  as  did  the  great  body  of  the  p^ple.  li 
was  fortunate  for  the  Reformation  in  the  Nether- 
lands, that  at  its  outset  it  received  the  support 
even  of  the  Catholics,  who  resisted  the  Inquisiti^i 
as  an  outrage  on  their  political  liberties* 

Under  the  lax  administration  of  the  edicts^  exiles 
who  had  fled  abroad  from  persecution  now  retained 
to  Flanders.  Calvinist  ministers  and  refugees  firom 
France  crossed  the  borders,  and  busied  themselves 
with  the  work  of  proselytism.  Seditious  pam- 
phlets were  circulated,  calling  on  the  regent  to 
confiscate  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  apply 
them  to  the  use  of  the  state,  as  had  been  done  in 
England.^'  The  Inquisition  became  an  object  of 
contempt,  almost  as  much  as  of  hatred.  Two  of 
the  principal  functionaries  wrote  to  Philip,  that, 
without  further  support,  they  could  be  of  no  uae 
in  a  situation  which  exposed  them  only  to  derision 
and  danger.*^  At  Bruges  and  at  Brussels  the 
mob  entered  the  prisons,  and  released  the  prison- 
ers. A  more  flagrant  violation  of  justice  occurred 
at  Antwerp.  A  converted  friar,  named  Fabricios, 
who  had  been  active  in  preaching  and  propagating 
the  new  doctrines,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  the 

lA  **  Se  dice  publico  qae  ay  me-  de  Francia,  Alborotos  de  Flaindes, 

dies  para  descargar  todas  las  deudas  MS. 

del  Rey  sin  cargo  del  pueblo  to-  ^ '*Leur  office  est  devennodieiix 

mando  los  bienes  de  la  gente  de  au  peuple ;  ils  rencontrent  tant  de 

yglesia  6  parte  conformc  al  ejem-  r^stances  et  de  calomnies,  qulls 

plo  que  se  ba  becbo  en  ynglaterra  ne  peuvent  Texercer  sans  danger 

J  firancia  y  tambien  que  ellos  eran  pour   leurs    personnes."      Corro- 

muy  ricos  y  Tolberian  mas  templar  spondance  de  Philippe  11.,  torn.  L 

dos  y  bombres  de  bien."    Renom  p.  858. 
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Stake.  Qa  the  way  to  execution,  the  people  called 
ont  to  him,  fix)m  the  halconies  and  the  doorways, 
to  "take  courage,  and  endure  manfully  to  the 
last."*^  When  the  victim  was  bound  to  the  stake, 
and  the  pile  was  kindled,  the  mob  discharged  such 
a  volley  of  stones  at  the  officers  as  speedily  put 
them  to  flight.  But  the  unhappy  man,  though 
unscathed  by  the  fire,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  the  executioner,  who  made  his  escape  in  the 
tumult  The  next  morning,  placards  written  in 
blood  were  found  affixed  to  the  public  buildings, 
threat^iing  vengeance  on  all  who  had  had  any 
part  in  the  execution  of  Fabricius ;  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  him,  a  woman,  hardly  escaped 
with  life  from  the  hands  of  the  populace." 

The  report  of  these  proceedmgs  caused  a  great 
lensation  at  Madrid;  and  Philip  earnestly  called 
in  his  sister  to  hunt  out  and  pursue  the  offenders. 
This  was  not  easy,  where  most,  even  of  those  who 
did  not  join  in  the  act,  fully  shared  in  the  feeling 
which  led  to  it  Yet  Philip  continued  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Faith,  as  the  thing  dearest  to  his  heart. 
He  would  sometimes  indicate  in  his  letters  the 
name  of  a  suspicious  individual,  his  usual  dress, 
his  habits  and  appearance,  —  descending  into  de- 
tails which  may  well  surprise  us,  considering  the 
multitude  bf  affairs  of  a  weightier  character  that 

?  Brandt,  Beformation  in  the    Bello    Belgico,   p.  174. —  Corre- 
Low  Countries,  torn.  I.  p.  147.  epondance  de  Philippe  IT.,  torn.  L 

99  Jhi±,  ubi  supra.—  Strada,  De    pp.  321,  827. 
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pressed  upon  his  mind."  One  cannot  donbt  that 
Philip  was  at  heart  an  inquisitor. 

Yet  the  fires  of  persecution  weie  not  permitted 
wholly  to  slumber.  The  historian  of  the  Eeformar 
tion  enumerates  serenteen  who  suffered  capitally 
tor  their  religious  opinions  in  the  counie  of  die 
year  1564.^  This,  though  pitiable,  was  a  small 
number  —  if  indeed  it  be  the  whole  number  — 
compared  with  the  thousands  who  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  the  preced- 
ing reign.  It  was  too  small  to  produce  any  effect 
as  a  persecution,  while  the  sight  of  the  martyr, 
singing  hymns  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  only 
kindled  a  livelier  zeal  in  the  spectators,  and  a 
deeper  hatred  for  their  oppressors. 

The  finances  naturally  felt  the  effects  of  the 
general  disorder  of  the  country.  The  public  debt, 
already  laige,  as  we  have  seen,  was  now  so  much 
increased,  that  the  yearly  deficiency  in  the  revenue, 
according  to  the  regent's  own  statement,  amounted 
to  six  hundred  thousand  florins;*^  and  she  knew 
of  no  way  of  extricating  the  country  fiom  its  em- 
barrassments, unless  the  king  should  come  to  its 
assistance.  The  convocation  of  the  states-general 
was  insisted  on  as  the  only  remedy  for  these  dis- 
orders.    That  body  alone,  it  was  contended,  was 

A  Strada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  p.  ^^  "  La  d^penae  ezc^e  anna- 

178. — Correspondancede  Philippe  ellement  les  revenufl,  de  600,000 

n.,  torn.  I.  p.  327  et  alibL  florins."    Correspondaoce  de  F3» 

s*  Brandt,  Reformation  in  the  lippe  IL,  torn.  L  p.  S2S. 
Low  Countries,  torn.  L  pp.  146- 
149. 
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ftuthorized  to  vote  the  requisite  subsidies,  and  to  le* 
dress  the  manifold  grievances  of  the  nation.  —  Yet, 
in  point  of  feet,  its  powers  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  to  propose  the  subsidies  for  the  approba- 
tion of  t}fe  several  provinces,  and  to  remonstrate  on 
the  grievances  of  the  nation.  To  invest  the  states- 
g^Qieral  with  the  power  of  redressing  these  grievances 
woidd  bestow  on  them  legislative  functions  which 
they  had  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised.  This  would  be 
to  change  the  constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
new  weight  it  would  give  to  the  popular  element ; 
a  change  which  the  great  lords,  who  had  already 
the  lesser  nobles  entirely  at  their  disposal,^  would 
probably  know  well  how  to  turn  to  account*^  Yet 
Margaret  had  now  so  entirely  resigned  herself  to 
their  influence,  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
consequences  of  these  measures,  she  recommended 
to  Philip  both  to  assemble  the  states-general  and 
to  remodel  the  council  of  state ;® —  and  this  to  a 
monarch  more  jealous  of  his  authority  than  any 
other  prince  in  Europe  ! 

V  "  Quant  k  la  mojenne  noblesse  where  he  sums  up  his  remarks  on 

desPajs-BaSjles Seigneurs I'anront  the  matter  hy  saying:   **In  fine, 

tantost  k  leur  cordelle."    Chanton-  they  would  entirely  change  the 

nay  to  Granvelle,  October  6, 1565,  form  of  government,  so  that  there 

Archives  de  hi  Maison  d'Orange-  would  be  litde  remaining  for  the 

Kassau,  torn.  L  p.  426.  regent  to  do,  as  the  representative 

^  That  Granvelle  understood  of  your  majesty,  or  for  your  m»- 
well  these  consequences  of  con-  jesty  yourself  to  do,  since  they 
Tening  the  state^^neral  is  evi-  would  have  completely  put  you  un- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  he  der  guardianship."  Papiers  d'lStai 
repeatedly  speaks  of  this  event  in  de  Granvelle,  tom.  YII.  p.  186. 
his  correspondence  with  the  king.  96  Correspondance  de  Fhilxpp* 
See,  in  particular,  a  letter  to  Philip,  II.,  torn.  L  p.  829. 
dated  as  eariy  as  August  20,  156S, 
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To  add  to  the  existing  troubles,  orders  w^re 
received  from  the  court  of  Madrid  to  publish  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ttent  throughout  the 
Netherlands.  That  celebrated  council  had  termi- 
nated its  long  session  in  1563,  with  (he  results 
that  might  have  been  expected,  —  those  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
and  of  enlarging,  or  at  least  more  firmly  estab- 
lishing, the  authority  of  the  pope.  One  good 
result  may  be  mentioned,  that  of  providing  for  a 
more  strict  supervision  of  the  morals  and  discipline 
of  the  clergy ;  —  a  circumstance  which  caused  the 
decrees  to  be  in  extremely  bad  odor  with  that  body. 

It  was  hoped  that  Philip  would  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  France,«and  reject  decrees  which  thus 
exalted  the  power  of  the  pope.  Men  were  led  to 
expect  this  the  more,  from  the  mortification  virfaich 
the  king  had  lately  experienced  from  a  decision  of 
the  pontiff  on  a  question  of  precedence  between 
the  Castilian  and  French  ambassadors  at  his  court 
This  delicate  matter,  long  pending,  had  been  finally 
determined  in  favor  of  France  by  Pius  the  Fifth, 
who  may  have  thought  it  more  politic  to  secure  a 
fickle  ally  than  to  reward  a  firm  one.  The  decision 
touched  Philip  to  the  quick.  He  at  once  withdrew 
his  ambassador  from  Rome,  and  refused  to  receive 
an  envoy  from  his  holiness.^  It  seemed  that  a 
serious  rupture  was  likely  to  take  place  between 
the  parties.    But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Philip 

»  Cabrera,  Filipe  Segundo,  lib.  VL  cap.  14, 16.  —  Stnida,  De  Belto 
Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  176. 
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to  be  long  at  feud  with  the  court  of  Rome.  In  a 
letter  to  the  duchess  of  Parma,  dated  August  6, 
1564,  he  plainly  intimated  that  in  matters  of  faith 
he  was  willing  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  his  private 
feelings  to  the  public  weaL*^  He  subsequently 
commanded  the  decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent 
to  be  received  as  law  throughout  his  dominions, 
saying  that  he  could  make  no  exception  for  the 
Netherlands,  when  he  made  none  for  Spain.*^ 

The  promulgation  of  the  decrees  was  received, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  with  general  discontent. 
The  clergy  complained  of  the  interference  with 
their  immunities.  The  men  of  Brabant  stood 
stoutly  on  the  chartered  rights  secured  to  them  by 
the  '^Joyeuse  Entree''  And  the  people  generally 
resisted  the  decrees,  from  a  vague  idea  of  their 
connection  with  the  Inquisition;  while,  as  usual 
when  mischief  was  on  foot,  they  loudly  declaimed 
against  Granvelle  as  being  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

In  this  unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  coundl  of  state  to  send  some  one 
t^  Madrid  to  lay  the  grievances  of  the  nation  before 
the  king,  and  to  submit  to  him  what  in  their  opin- 
ion would  be  the  most  effectual  remedy.  They 
were  the  more  induced  to  this  by  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  royal  correspondence.     Philip,  to  the 


^  Strada,  De  Bello  Bel^oo,  torn,  il  allait  y  opposer  des  r^rves  anx 

L  p.  179.  Fays-Bas,  cela  produirait  un  Utr 

3^  **  Si,  apr^  avoir  accepts  le  cheux  effet"    Correspondance  de 

concile  sans  limitations  dans  tons  Philippe  II.,  torn.  I.  p.  828. 
Mil  autrcs  royaumes  et  seigneuries, 
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great  discontent  of  the  lords,  had  scarcely  conde* 
Bcended  to  notice  their  letters."  Even  to  Mar- 
garet ample  communications  he  rarely  responded, 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  vague  and  general 
terms,  conveying  little  more  than  the  necessity  of 
executing  justice  and  watching  over  the  purity 
of  the  Faith. 

The  person  selected  for  the  unenviable  mission 
to  Madrid  was  Egmont,  whose  sentiments  of  loy* 
alty,  and  of  devotion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  it  wm 
thought,  would  recommend  him  to  the  king; 
while  his  brilliant  reputation,  his  rank,  and  his 
popular  manners  would  find  £Etvor  with  the  court 
and  the  people.  Egmont  himself  was  the  less 
averse  to  the  mission,  that  he  had  some  private 
suits  of  his  ovm  to  urge  with  the  monarch. 

This  nomination  was  warmly  supported  by  Wil- 
liam, between  whom  and  the  count  a  perfectly 
good  understanding  seems  to  have  subsisted,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cardinalists  to  revive 
their  ancient  feelings  of  jealousy.     Yet  these  feel- 


si'  Tet  whaterer  stight  Fbilip  ihineaB,  —  &  point  of  greater  bkk 

may  have  put  upon  the  lords  in  ment  with  a  monavdL    TTiit  w 

tins  respect,  he  showed  Vl^Uiam,  a  compliment  —  in  that  taspkaam 

in  particular,  a  singolar  proof  of  age — to  William,  which,  we  im- 

confidence.    The  prince's  cuisiney  agino,  he  would  hare  been  slow  to 

as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  was  return  by  pladng  his  life  in  the 

renowned  over  the  Continent;  and  hands  of  a  cook  from  the  royal 

Philip  requested  of  him  his  ehef^  kitchens  of  Madrid.    See  Philip's 

to  take  the  place  of  his  own,  lately  letter  in  the  Coirespondance  de 

deceased.    But  the  king  seems  to  GuiUaume  le  Tacitume,  torn.  IL 

lay  less  stress  on  the  skill  of  this  p.  89. 
functionary  than  on  his  tnistwor- 
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ings  still  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wives  of  the 
two  nobles,  as  was  evident  from  the  warmth  with 
which  they  disputed  the  question  of  precedence 
with  each  other.  Both  were  of  the  highest  rank* 
and^  as  there  was  no  umpire  to  settle  the  delicate 
question,  it  was  finally  arranged  by  the  two  ladies 
appearing  in  public  always  arm  in  arm,  —  an 
equality  which  the  haughty  dames  were  careAil 
to  maintain,  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  embarrass- 
ments to  which  they  were  occasionally  exposed  by 
narrow  passages  and  doorways.®  If  the  question 
of  precedence  had  related  to  character,  it  would 
have  been  easily  settled.  The  troubles  from  the 
misconduct  of  Anne  of  Saxony  bore  as  heavily  on 
the  prince,  her  husband,  at  this  very  time,  as  the 
troubles  of  the  state.*^ 


®  Mu^garet  would  fiun  have  set- 
tled the  dispute  by  giving  the 
eottntess  of  Egmont  precedence 
at  table  over  ber  fiur  rival.  (Ar- 
chives de  la  Maiflon  d'Orange-Nas- 
san,  torn.  I.  p.  445.)  But  both 
Anne  of  Saxony  and  her  house- 
bold  stoutly  demurred  to  this  de- 
eirion,  —  perhaps  to  the  right  of 
the  regent  to  make  it  **Les 
femmes  ne  se  c^ent  en  rien  et  se 
tiegnent  par  le  bras,  ingredienle$ 
paripasiUf  et  si  Ton  rencontre  nne 
porte  trop  estroicte,  Ton  se  serre 
r«Dg  snr  Taoltre  pour  passer  ^gale- 
ment  par  enaamble,  affin  que  il  n'y 
ajt  du  devaat  ou  derri^re."  Ar- 
chives de  la  Aiaison  d'Orange-Nas- 
«n,  Suppl^ent,  p.  22. 

^  There  is  a  curious  epistle,  in 


Groen's  collection,  from  William 
to  his  wife's  uncle,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  containing  sundry  chai^ges 
against  his  niece.  The  termagant 
lady  was  in  the  habit,  it  seems,  of 
rating  her  husband  roundly  before 
company.  William,  with  some 
nc^etif  declares  he  could  have 
borne  her  ill-humor  to  a  reason- 
able extent  in  private,  but  in  pub- 
He  it  was  intolerable.  Unhappily, 
Anne  gave  more  serious  cause  of 
disturbance  to  her  lord  than  that 
which  arose  from  her  temper,  and 
which  afterwards  led  to  their  sep- 
aration. On  the  present  occasioiit 
it  may  be  added,  the  letter  was 
not  sent,  —  as  the  lady,  who  had 
learned  the  nature  of  it,  promised 
amendment    Ibid.,  torn.  II.  p.  81. 
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Before  Egmont's  departure,  a  meeting  of  ibe 
council  of  state  was  called,  to  furnish  him  with 
the  proper  instructions.  The  president,  Viglius, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Ihe  mission  was  super- 
fluous;  and  that  the  great  nobles  had  only  to 
reform  their  own  way  of  living  to  bring  about  the 
-necessary  reforms  in  the  country.  Egmont  was  ia- 
structed  by  the  regent  to  represent  to  the  king  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  land,  the  prostration  of 
public  credit,  the  decay  of  religion,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  discontent  and  disloyalty  in  the  people. 
As  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  these  evils,  he 
was  to  ui^e  the  king  to  come  in  person,  and  that 
speedily,  to  Flanders.  "  If  his  majesty  does  not 
approve  of  this,'*  said  Margaret,  "impress  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  making  further  remittances, 
and  of  giving  me  precise  instructions  as  to  the 
course  I  am  to  pursue."* 

The  prince  of  Orange  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sion with  a  warmth  he  had  rarely  shown.  It  vras 
time,  he  said,  that  the  king  should  be  disabused 
of  the  errors  under  which  he  labored  in  respect  to 
the  Netherlands.  The  edicts  must  be  mitigated. 
It  was  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling, 
either  to  execute  the  edicts  or  to  maintain  the 
Inquisition.*    The  Council  of  Trent  was  almost 

K  "  An  cas  que  le  Boi  s^en  ex-  The  original   iostractioxis  pi«> 

cose,  il  doit  demander  que  8.  M.  pared  by  Viglins 'were  sabseqnendy 

donne  k  la  dudiesse  ftes  instruc-  modified  hy  his  friend  Hopper, 

tionsprdcisessurlacondaiteqti'eUe  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prince  of 

a  k  tenir."     Correspondance  de  Orange.    See  Vita  Ti^,  p.  41. 

Philippe  n.,  torn.  L  p.  887.  88  JJM^  ubi  supra. 
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equally  odious ;  nor  could  they  enforce  its  decrees 
in  the  Netherlands  while  the  countries  on  the  bor- 
ders rejected  them.  The  people  would  no  longer 
endure  the  perversion  of  justice,  and  the  miserable 
wrangling  of  the  councils.  —  This  last  blow  was 
aimed  at  the  president.  —  The  only  remedy  was  to 
enlai^  the  council  of  state,  and  to  strengthen  its 
authority.  For  his  own  part,  he  concluded,  he 
could  not  understand  how  any  prmce  could  claim 
the  right  of  interfering  with  the  consciences  of  his 
subjects  in  matters  of  religion.^ — The  impassioned 
tone  of  his  eloquence,  so  contrary  to  the  usually 
calm  manner  of  William  the  Silent,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  he  avowed  his  opinions,  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  assembly.^  That  night  was  passed 
by  Viglius,  who  gives  his  own  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, in  tossing  on  his  bed,  painfully  ruminating  on 
his  forlorn  position  in  the  council,  with  scarcely 
one  to  support  him  in  the  contest  which  he  was 
compelled  to  wage,  not  merely  with  the  nobles,  but 
with  the  r^ent  herself.  The  next  morning,  while 
dressing,  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
which  partially  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  both 

S7  "  Kon  posse  ei  placere,  relle  Great  downwards.     This  display 

Principes  animis  hominuin  impe-  of  school-boy  erudition,  so  unlike 

rare,  Ubertatemqne  Fidei  et  Re-  the  masculine   nmplicity    of  the 

ligioms  ipsis  adimere.''     Ibid.,  p.  prince  of  Orange,   may   be    set 

43.  down  among  those  fine  tilings,  the 

98  Burgundius   puts    into    the  creditof  which  may  be  &iriy^ven. 

month  of  William  on  this  occasion  to  the  historian  rather  than  to  the 

a  fine  fuece  of  declamation,  in  which  hero. — Bai^ndius,  Hist.  Belgica, 

he  reviews  the  history  of  heresy  (Ingolst,  1633,)  pp.  126-181. 
firom  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
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his  Bpecch  and  Iiis  limbs.^  It  was  8<Nne  time  be- 
fore he  could  resume  his  place  at  the  boaixL  Thk 
new  misfortune  furnished  him  with  a  substantial 
argument  for  soliciting  the  kiug^s  permission  to 
retire  from  office.  In  this  he  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Margaret,  who,  while  she  urged  the  president's 
incapacity,  nothing  touched  by  his  situation,  eager* 
ly  pressed  her  brother  to  call  him  to  account  for 
his  delinquencies,  and  especially  his  embezzlement 
of  the  church  property.*^ 

Philip,  who  seems  to  have  shunned  any  direct 
intercourse  with  his  Flemish  subjects,  had  been 
averse  to  have  Egmont,  or  any  other  envoy,  sent 
to  Madrid.  On  learning  that  the  mission  was  at 
length  settled,  he  wrote  to  Margaret  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  receive  the  count  graciously, 
and  to  show  no  discontent  with  the  conduct  of 
the  lords.  That  the  journey,  however,  was  not 
without  its  perils,  may  be  inferred  fix)m  a  singular 
document  that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  is 
signed  by  a  number  of  Egmont's  personal  fiiends, 
each  of  whom  traced  his  signature  in  his  own 
blood.  In  this  paper  the  parties  pledge  their 
£edth,  as  true  knights  and  gentlemen,  that,  if  any 
harm  be  done  to  Count  Egmont  during  his  absence, 


s*  <^Itaqn6  mane  de  lecto  mir-  donner  k  Vigliiis  de  rendre  M 

gens,  inter  Tesdendtun  apopleziA  compteB,  et  de  resdtner  lee  ineii^ 

attactufl  est,  ut  ooconentes  domes-  bles  des  neuf  maisons  de  aa  pr^ 

tici  amtcique  in  summo  eum  diacri-  vM  de  Saint-Bavon,  qull  a  d^ 

mine   versari  judicarent"     Vita  ponill^."      Correspondanoe    de 

Yig^  p.  42.  Philippe  H,  torn.  L  p.  350. 

^  ««£Ue  conseille  an  Boi  d'or- 
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they  will  take  ample  vengeance  on  Cardinal  Gran- 
velle,  or  whoever  might  be  the  author  of  it** 
The  cardinal  seems  to  have  been  the  personifica- 
tion of  evil  with  the  Flemings  of  every  degree. 
This  instrument,  which  was  deposited  with  the 
Countess  Egmont,  was  subscribed  with  the  names 
of  seven  nobles,  most  of  them  afterwards  con- 
spicuous in  the  troubles  of  the  country.  One 
ought  imagine  that  such  a  document  was  more 
likely  to  alarm  than  to  reassure  the  wife  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  Egmont  set  out 
on  his  journey.  He  was  accompanied  for  some 
distance  by  a  party  of  his  friends,  who  at  Cam- 
bray  gave  him  a  splendid  entertainment.  Among 
those  present  was  the  archbishop  of  Cambray,  a 
prelate  who  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  the 
zeal  he  had  shown  in  the  persecution  of  the  Re- 
formers. As  the  wine-cup  passed  freely  round, 
some  of  the  younger  guests  amused  themselves 
with  frequently  pledging  the  prelate,  and  en- 
deavoring to  draw  hun  into  a  greater  degree  of 
conviviality  than  was  altogether  becoming  his  sta- 
tion.    As  he  at  length  declined  their  pledges,  they 

^1  **Liii  promettons,  en  foy  de  la  Maiaon  d'Orange-Nassaa,  torn, 

gentflhomme  et  cheraUer  dlioneiir,  L  p.  846. 

n  dnisnt  son  aller  et  retour  lui       ^  Tfais  cuiioiis  docMnent,  pab- 

adviene  queiqae  notable  inconr^  Ikhed  by  Amoldi,  (Hist  Denkw., 

nieat^  que  noos  en  prendronB  la  p.  2SS,)  bas  been  transferred  by 

Tengeonoe   snr  le    Cardinal    de  Gkmen  to  tbe  pages  of  bis  oolleo- 

Gimvelle  on  senx  qni  en  seront  tk>n.    See  AxobiTes  de  la  Maisoa 

participans  on  penseront  de  Testre,  d'Orange-Nassan,  ubi  supra, 
efe  tton  Bur  amtre."    Arctures  de 

VOL.  I.  73 
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b^;an  openly  to  taunt  him ;  and  one  of  the  xev 
ellers,  irritated  by  the  archbishop's  reply,  would 
have  thrown  a  large  silver  dish  at  his  head,  had 
not  his  arm  been  arrested  by  Egmont  Anoiiier 
of  the  company,  however,  succeeded  m  knocking 
off  the  prelate's  cap;^  and  a  scene  of  tumult 
ensued,  from  which  the  archbishop  was  extricat- 
ed, not  without  difficulty,  by  the  more  sober  and 
considerate  part  of  the  company.  The  wh<de  af- 
&ir  —  mortifying  in  the  extreme  to  Egmont*— is 
characteristic  of  the  country  at  this  period;  when 
business  of  die  greatest  importance  was  settled  at 
the  banquet,  as  we  ofben  find  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  revolution. 

Egmont's  reception  at  Madrid  was  of  the  most 
flattering  kind.  Philip's  demeanor  towards  his 
great  vassal  was  marked  by  unusual  benignity; 
and  the  courtiers,  readily  taking  their  cue  from 
their  sovereign,  vied  with  one  another  in  atten^ 
tions  to  the  man  whose  prowess  might  be  said 
to  have  won  for  Spain  the  great  victories  of 
Gravelines  and  St  Quentin.  In  fine,  Egmont, 
whose  brilliant  exterior  and  noble  bearing  gave 
additional  lustre  to  his  reputation,  was  the  object 
of  general  admiration  during  his  residence  of  several 
weeks  at  Madrid.    It  seemed  as  if  the  court  of 


^  ^'Ibi  lam  offeniiu  coiiTiTA,  mondtUBs:  quod  dnm  fiMat»  ab 

an^ptam  aigsnteam  pelTim  (qiitt  alter  ooniiTa  pngno  in  fioatm 

mambos  ablaendiB  mftiMam  luexat  Azdiiepisoopo  eliao,  pilenin  de  »- 

impoaita)  iigioere  Aidiiepiacopo  in  pite  de^arkmL"   Yander  HaoTy  Da 

caput  coiuitar :  retinetpelTim  Eg-  Initiia  Tamnlt,  p.  190. 
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Castile  was  piiepated  to  change  its  policy,  from 
the  flattering  attentions  it  thus  paid  to  the  lepr^ 
sentatiye  of  the  Netherlands. 

During  his  stay,  Egmont  was  admitted  to 
several  audiences,  in  which  he  exposed  to  the 
monarch  the  evils  that  beset  the  country,  and 
the  measures  proposed  for  relieving  them.  As 
the  two  most  effectual,  he  pressed  him  to  miti- 
gate the  edicts,  and  to  reorganize  the  council  of 
state.**  Philip  listened  with  much  benignity  to 
these  suggestions  of  the  Flemish  noble;  and  if 
he  did  not  acquiesce,  he  gave  no  intimation  to 
the  contrary,  except  by  assuring  the  count  of 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  To  Egmont  personally  he  showed 
the  greatest  indulgence,  and  the  count's  private 
suits  sped  as  fitvorably  as  he  could  have  expected. 
But  a  remwkable  anecdote  proves  that  Philip, 
at  this  very  time,  with  all  this  gracious  demeanor, 
had  not  receded  one  step  from  the  ground  he  had 
always  occupied. 

Not  long  after  Egmont's  arrival,  Philip  privately 
called  a  meeting  of  the  most  eminent  theologians 
in  the  capital.  To  this  conclave  he  communicated 
briefly  the  state  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  their 
demand  to  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters 

M  If  we  are  to  trast  MoriUon'B    Morillon  ww  too  miicli  of  a  gooip 
repoit  to  GnunTeUe,  E^nont  de-    to  be  tbe  best  antborit^r;  and,  aa 


aied,  to  some  one  wbo  obaiged  tins  mm  nndeivtood  to  be  one  of 

bbn  with  it,  haTing  reconuneiided  ^be  ol^eelB  of  the  oonnt^  vmmomf 

to   Philip   to   soften   the  edicts  it  will  be  bat  justice  to  him  to  take 

(Ard^ives  de  la  Maiaon  d'Oiange-  the  common  opinion  that  he  ex- 

Nassan,  Supplement,  p.  874.)  Bat  ecuted  it 
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of  religion.  He  concluded  by  inquiring  the  opin- 
ion of  hifi  auditors  on  the  subject  The  reverend 
body,  doubtless  supposing  that  the  king  only 
wanted  their  sanction  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  made  answer, 
**that,  considering  the  critical  situation  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  imminent  danger,  if  thwarted,  of  its 
disloyalty  to  the  crown  and  total  defection  from 
the  Church,  he  might  be  justified  in  allowing 
the  people  freedom  of  worshipping  in  their  own 
way."  To  this  Philip  sternly  replied,  "  He  had 
not  called  them  to  learn  whether  he  might  grant 
this  to  the  Flemings,  but  whether  he  must  do  so."  • 
The  flexible  conclave,  finding  they  had  mistaken 
their  cue,  promptly  answered  in  the  negative ;  on 
which  Philip,  prostrating  himself  on  the  groimd 
before  a  crucifix,  exclaimed,  "I  implore  thy  di- 
vine majesty.  Ruler  of  all  things,  that  thou  keep 
me  in  the  mind  that  I  am  in,  never  to  allow  my- 
self either  to  become  or  to  be  called  the  lord  of 
those  who  reject  thee  for  their  Lord."^  —  The 
story  was  told  to  the  historian  who  records  it  by 
a  member  of  the  assembly,  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  pious  zeal  of  the  monarch !  From  that  mo- 
ment the  doom  of  the  Netherlands  was  sealed. 


^  **  NegftTit  aocitXM  k  se  illos  Domini  aimulacram,  *  Ego  Tm^ 

tbamb^  Hi  docerent  an  pennittere  ioquit,  Diyinam  MajeBtabem  loaai 

id   ponet,  Bed   an    ribi   necoBsa*  oro,  qnssoque,  Bex  oinniiim  Dens, 

Ti6  pemnttendnm  pnMcribeTent'*  banc  ut  nuhi  mentem  perpetaam 

Stnda,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  L  velia,  ne  iUoram,  qni  te  DominiiB 

p.  185.                    ^  respuerint,  nspiam  esse   me   aot 

40  Mfmn  ^x  in  eorum  con-  dici  Dominnm  acquiescam."*  SMd. 

ipectu,  homi  poMtua  ante  Christi  nbi  supra. 
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Yet  Egmont  had  so  little  knowledge  of  the 
true  state  of  things,  that  he  indulged  in  the 
most  cheerful  prognostications  for  the  future. 
His  frank  and  cordial  nature  readily  responded 
to  the  friendly  demonstrations  he  received,  and 
his  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  homage  univer- 
sally paid  to  him.  On  leaving  the  country,  he 
made  a  visit  to  the  royal  residences  of  Segovia 
and  of  the  Escorial,  —  the  magnificent  pile  already 
begun  by  Philip,  and  which  continued  to  occupy 
more  or  less  of  his  time  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign.  Egmont,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  king,  declares  himself  highly  delighted  with 
what  he  has  seen  at  both  these  places,  and  as- 
sures his  sovereign  that  he  returns  to  Flanders 
the  most  contented  man  in  the  world.^^ 

When  arrived  there,  early  in  April,  1565,  the 
count  was  loud  iu  his  profession  of  the  amiable 
dispositions  of  the  CastUian  court  towards  the 
Netherlands.  Egmont's  countrymen  —  William  of 
Orange  and  a  few  persons  of  cooler  judgment  alone 
excepted  —  readily  indulged  in  the  same  dream 
of  sanguine  expectation,  flattering  themselves  with 
the  belief  that  a  new  policy  was  to  prevail  at  Ma- 
drid, and  that  their  country  was  henceforth  to 
thrive  under  the  blessings  of  religious  toleration.— 
It  was  a  pleasing  illusion,  destined  to  be  of  no 
long  duration. 

^  «I1   retoarne   en   Flandre,    Con«ipoiid«noe  de  Philippe  IL, 
nwmme  le  plus  aatiflfiut  do  monde."    torn.  L  p.  S49. 
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Flulip's  Daplicitjr. — His  Fkocnftiiuition.  —  DespsteheB  firam  Segorii. 
on  ibe  Countiy.  —  Hie  '  CompiaiiiBe.  -*  Onnge  wad 
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Shobtlt  after  Egmont's  return  to  Bmssels,  Mar- 
garet called  a  meeting  of  the  councQ  of  state,  at 
which  the  sealed  instructions  brought  by  the  envoy 
from  Madrid  were  opened  and  read.  They  b^;an 
by  noticing  the  count's  demeanor  in  tenns  so  flat- 
tering as  showed  the  mission  had  proved  acceptable 
to  the  king.  Then  followed  a  declaration,  strong- 
ly expressed  and  sufficiently  startling.  ^*  I  would 
rather  lose  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  if  I  had  so 
many,"  said  the  monarch,  ^'than  allow  a  single 
change  in  matters  of  religion."*  He,  however, 
recommended  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  bishops  with  a  number  of  jurists, 
who  should  advise  with  the  members  of  tiie  council 


1  (4£|ie5qi^toaol»kKli^oii,  eeot  nille  ti^  sH  lea  aTait*   Coi^ 

il  d^dare  qull  ne  pent  eoBflontir  k  reipoDdanoe  de  FliQippe  IL,  toM. 

06  quH  y  soit  fiut  quelque  change-  L  p.  347. 
i ;  qii^  aamenit  mieux  peidie 
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as  to  the  best  mode  of  instructing  the  people,  espe- 
cially in  their  spiritual  concerns.  It  might  be 
well,  moreover,  to  substitute  some  secret  methods 
for  the  public  forms  of  execution,  which  now 
enabled  the  heretic  to  assume  to  himself  the  glory 
of  martyrdom,  and  thereby  produce  a  mischievous 
impression  on  the  people.'  No  other  allusion  was 
made  to  the  pressing  grievances  of  the  nation, 
though,  in  a  letter  addressed  at  the  same  time  to 
the  duchess,  Philip  said  that  he  had  come  to  no 
decision  as  to  the  council  of  state,  where  the  pro* 
posed  change  seemed  likely  to  be  attended  with 
inconvenience.' 

This,  then,  was  the  result  of  Egmont's  mission 
to  Madrid  I  This  the  change  so  much  vaunted  in 
the  policy  of  Philip !  ''  The  count  has  been  the 
dupe  of  Spanish  cunning,"  exclaimed  the  prince  of 
Orange.  It  was  too  true;  and  Egmont  felt  it 
keenly,  as  he  perceived  the  ridicule  to  which  he 
was  exposed  by  the  confident  tone  in  which  he  had 
talked  of  the  amiable  dispositions  of  the  Gastilian: 
court,  and  by  the  credit  he  had  taken  to  himself; 
for  promoting  them.^ 

A  greater  sensation  was  produced  among  the 
people ;  for  their  expectations  had  been  far  more 
sanguine  than  those  entertained  by  William,  and 
the  few  who,  like  him,  understood  the  character 


>  nnd.,  ubi  lapm.— Stoda,  De       «  YaDdfirrynckk,  Troafalet  d« 
BeDo  Belgioo,  torn.  I  p.  187.  Bayfr-Bafl,  tom.  JLp.9% 

3  Conrespondaiice  de  Flulippe 
H,  torn.  L  p.  847. 
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of  Philip  too  well  to  place  great  confidence  m 
the  promises  of  Egmont  They  loudly  declaimed 
against  the  king's  insincerity,  and  accused  thar 
envoy  of  having  shown  more  concern  for  his  pri- 
vate interests  than  for  those  of  the  public.  This 
taunt  touched  the  honor  of  that  nobleman,  who 
bitterly  complained  that  it  was  an  artifice  of  Philip 
to  destroy  his  credit  with  his  countrymen;  and 
the  better  to  prove  his  good  fidth,  he  avowed  his 
purpose  of  throwing  up  at  once  all  4lie  offices  he 
held  under  government* 

The  spirit  of  persecution,  after  a  temporary  luU, 
now  again  awakened.  But  everywhere  the  in- 
quisitors were  exposed  to  insult,  and  met  with 
the  same  resistance  as  before;  while  their  vic- 
tims were  cheered  with  expressions  of  sympatliy 
from  those  who  saw  them  led  to  execution.  -  To 
avoid  the  contagion  of  example,  the  executions 
were  now  conducted  secretly  in  the  prisons.*  But 
the  mystery  thus  thrown  around  the  fiette  of  the 
unhappy  sufferer  only  invested  it  with  an  addi- 
tional horror.  Complaints  were  made  everyday 
to  the  govenmxent  by  the  states,  the  magistrates, 

^  Comqpondaiioe  de   Philippe  ing  them,  irhich  the  king  himwif 

IL,  torn,  I.  p.  S64.  had  ordered,  was  now  pat  in  pno- 

*  **  And  eyerywhere  great  en-  tice,  and  it  was  commonly-  per- 
deaTon  were  need  to  deliver  the  formed  thus:  They  bound  the  con- 
imprisoned,  as  soon  as  it  was  demned  person  neck  and  heels^ 
known  how  they  were  privately  then  threw  him  into  a  tab  of 
made  away  in  the  prisons :  for  the  water,  where  be  lay  tin  he  was 
iaquisitorB  not  daring  any  longer  qoite  safibcated."  Brandt,  Belbr- 
to  carry  them  to  a  publk  execa-  mation  in  the  Low  Conniriet,  veL 
lion,  this  new  method  of  despatch-  L  p.  155. 
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and  the  people,  denouncing  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Spies,  they  said,  we» 
in  every  house,  watching  looks,' words,  gestures. 
No  man  was  secure,  either  in  person  or  property. 
The  public  groaned  under  an  intolerable  slavery  J 
Meanwhile,  the  Huguenot  emissaries  were  busy 
as  ever  in  propagating  their  doctrines;  and  with 
the  work  of  reform  was  mingled  the  seed  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  regent  felt  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  her  impotence  to  relieve  it  She  did  all  she 
could  in  freely  exposing  it  to  Philip,  informing 
him  at  the  same  time  of  Egmont's  disgust,  and  the 
general  discontent  of  the  nation,  at  the  instructions 
from  Spain.  She  ended,  as  usual,  by  beseeching 
her  brother  to  come  himself,  if  he  would  preserve 
his  authority  in  the  Netherlands.^  To  these  com* 
munications  the  royal  answers  came  but  rarely; 
and,  when  they  did  come,  were  for  the  most  part 
vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

"  Everything  goes  on  with  Philip,"  writes  Chan- 
tonnay,  formerly  minister  to  France,  to  Ms  brother 
Granvelle,  —  "Everything  goes  on  fix^m  to-mor- 
row to  to-morrow;  the  only  resolution  is,  to  re- 
main irresolute.^  The  king  will  allow  matters  to 
become  so  entangled  in  the  Low  Countries,  that, 


7  Slid.,  torn.  I.  p.  154.  telles  choses  est  de  demenrer  per- 

8  Correspondance   de  Philippe  p^uellement  in^solo."    ArchireB 
n.,  torn.  L  p.  861  et  alibi.  de  laMaison  d'Oiange-Naflaaii,  torn. 

9  <«  Tout  vat  de  demain  k  de-  L  p.  426. 
main,  et  la  principale  resolution  en 
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if  he  eyer  should  risit  them,  he  will  find  it  easier 
to  conform  to  the  state  of  tibings  than  to  mend 
it  The  lords  t&ere  are  more  of  kings  than  the 
king  himself.^  They  haye  all  the  smaller  nobles 
in  leadingHE^trings.  It  is  impossible  that  Fhilip 
should  conduct  himself  like  a  man.^  His  only 
object  is  to  cajole  the  Flendsh  nobles,  so  that  he 
may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Flan* 
ders." 

"  It  is  a  pity,**  writes  the  secretary  Perez,  *'  that 
the  lung  will  manage  afiairs  as  he  does,  now  tak- 
ing counsel  of  this  man,  and  now  of  that ;  con- 
oealing  some  matters  fix)m  those  he  consults,  and 
trusting  them  with  others,  —  showing  full  confi- 
dence in  no  one.  With  this  way  of  proceeding,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  despatches  should  be  contradic- 
tory  in  their  tenor."" 

It  is  doubtless  true,  Ihat  procrastination  and 
distrust  were  the  besetting  sins  of  Philip,  and 
were  followed  by  their  natural  consequences.  He 
had,  moreoyer,  as  we  haye  seen,  a  sluggishness  of 
nature,  which  kept  him  in  Madrid  when  he  should 
have  been  in  Brussels, — where  his  &ther,  in  sinu- 
lar  circumstances,  would  long  since  haye  been, 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  what  Philip  saw  only 
with  the  eyes  of  others.  But  still  his  policy,  in 
the  present  instance,  may  be  referred   quite  as 


y^  **1Il  J  en  a  qoi  sent  plits  k  se  montrer  iKunine.*    Siid.,  uU 

Boj8   qne   le  Boj."     lUd^  u\A  sapra. 

•dpra.  ^  Correspondance  de  Philippe 

11  ^  Le  Boi  aniabien  de  la  peine  IL,  torn.  I.  p.  858. 
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much  to  deliberate  calcalatilon  as  to  his  natural 
temper.  He  had  early  settled  it  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciple neyer  to  concede  religious  toleration  to  his 
subjects.  He  had  intimated  this  pretty  clearly  in 
Ids  different  communications-  to  the  government  of 
Flanders.  That  he  did  not  announce  it  in  a  more 
absolute  and  unequivocal  form  may  wdl  have 
arisen  from  the  apprehension,  that,  in  the  present 
irritable  state  of  the  people,  this  might  rouse  their 
passions  into  a  flame.  At  least,  it  might  be 
reserved  for  a  last  resort  Meanwhile,  he  hoped 
to  weary  them  out  by  maintaining  an  attitude  of 
ecid  reserve ;  until,  convinced  of  the  hopelessness 
of  resistance,  they  would  cease  altogether  to  resist 
In  short,  he  seemed  to  deal  with  the  Netherlands 
like  a  patient  angler,  who  allows  the  trout  to  ex* 
haust  himself  by  his  own  efforts,  rather  than  by  a 
violent  movement  risk  the  loss  of  him  altogether. 
It  is  clear  Philip  did  not  understand  the  character 
of  the  Netherlander, — as  dogged  and  determined  as 
bis  own. 

Considering  the  natural  bent  of  the  king's  dispc^ 
dtion,  there  seems  no  reason  to  charge  Granvelle, 
as  was  commonly  done  in  the  Low  Countries,  with 
having  given  a  direction  to  his  policy.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that,  on  all  great  questions,  the 
minister's  judgment  seems  to  have  perfectly  coin* 
cided  with  that  of  his  master.  "  If  your  majesty 
mitigates  the  edicts,"  writes  the  cardinal,  *^  affairs 
will  become  worse  in  Flanders  than  they  are  ia 
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France."^  No  cliaiige  shonld  be  allowed  in  the 
council  of  state.^^  A  meeting  of  the  states-general 
would  inflict  an  injury  which  the  king  would  feel 
for  thirty  years  to  come  !^  GranveUe  maintained  a 
busy  correspondence  with  his  partisans  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  soit  the  results  of  it — frequently 
the  original  letters  themselves  —  to  Madrid.  Thus 
Philip,  by  means  of  the  reports  of  the  great  nobles 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Cardinalists  on  the 
other,  was  enabled  to  observe  the  movements  in 
Flanders  £rom  the  most  opposite  points  of  view. 

The  long's  replies  to  the  letters  of  the  minister 
were  somewhat  scanty,  to  judge  £rom  the  complaints 
which  GranveUe  made  of  his  neglect  With  all 
this,  the  cardiaal  professes  to  be  weU  pleased  that 
he  is  rid  of  so  burdensome  an  office  as  that  of  gov- 
erning the  Netherlands.  "  Here,"  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Yiglius,  ^^  I  make  good  cheer,  busying  myself 
with  my  own  affairs,  and  preparing  my  despatches 
in  quiet,  seldom  leaving  the  house,  except  to  take 
a  walk,  to  attend  church,  or  to  visit  my  moth- 
er."^ In  this  simple  way  of  life,  the  philosophic 
statesman  seems  to  have  passed  his  time  to  hb 

13  « Le  Boi  peut  6tre  certain        ^  Arduves  de  la  Maison  d'(V 
que,  all  accoide  qne  les  ^ts  ne    Tange-NaawD,  torn.  L  p.  846. 


tfextfcatent  pas,  jamaii  diiu   le        ^  "EntendantaenllemeiitliiiMB 

peuple  ne  souffrira  qu'on  chAtie  affaires,  ne  bougeant  de  ma  cham- 

les  h^r^tiqaes;  et  les  clioses  xront  bre  synon  pour  proumener,  k  fiare 

ainsi  aux  Pays-Bas  beauooup  plus  eaercice  k  I'^^ise,  et  vers  Madame, 

mal  qu'en  France."     Canespon-  et  frisant  mes   d^peachea  iA  je 

dance  de  FhHippe  II.,  torn.  L  p.  doibtz  correspondre,  sans  brujct* 

828.  Papien  d'etat  de  Granyelle, 

^  Ibid.,  torn  I.  p.  871.  IX  p.  689. 
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own  satisfaction,  though  it  is  evident,  notwithstand- 
ing his  professions,  that  he  cast  many  a  longing 
look  back  to  the  Netherlands,  the  seat  of  his  brief 
authority.  "The  hatred  the  people  of  Flanders 
bear  me,"  he  writes  to  Philip,  "  afflicts  me  sorely ; 
but  I  console  myself  that  it  is  for  the  service  of 
God  and  my  king.""  The  cardinal,  amid  his  com- 
plaints of  the  king's  neglect,  aflTected  the  most  entire 
submission  to  his  will.  "  I  would  go  anywhere," 
he  writes, — "to  the  Indies,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
— would  even  throw  myself  into  the  fire,  did  you 
desire  it"^  Philip,  not  long  after,  put  these  pro- 
fessions to  the  test.  In  October,  1565,  he  yielded 
to  the  regent's  importunities,  and  commanded 
Granyelle  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Rome.  The 
cardinal  would,  not  move.  "  Anywhere,"  he  wrote 
to  his  master,  "  but  to  Some.  That  is  a  place  of 
ceremonies  and  empty  show,  for  which  I  am  no- 
wise qualified.  Besides,  it  would  look  too  much 
like  a  submission  on  your  part.  My  diocese  of 
Mechlin  has  need  of  me ;  now,  if  I  should  go  to 
Spain,  it  would  look  as  if  I  went  to  procure  the 
aid  which  it  so  much  requires."^  But  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid  were  far  from  desiring  the  presence  of 
so  cunning  a  statesman  to  direct  the  royal  counsels. 
The  orders  were  reiterated,  to  go  to  Rome.  To 
Rome,  accordingly,  the  reluctant  minister  went; 

17  Comipondaiioe  de  Fhifipptt  miffin  poor  aller  anx  IndeB,  oa  «a 

n.,  torn.  I.  p.  826.  quelque  autre  lieu  que  ce  smt,  ek 

U  <•  n  Itti  snffiti  pour  se  conten-  mtoe  pour  se  jeter  dans  le  fen.* 

ter  d'dtre  on  il  eA.,  de  savoir  que  Ibid.,  p.  801. 
c'efl  la  Tolont4  du  Boi,  et  cela  lui       ^  Ibid.,  p.  880. 
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and  we  have  a  letter  from  him  to  the  king,  dated 
from  that  caj^tal,  the  first  of  February,  1566,  in 
which  he  connseb  his  master  by  no  means  to  think 
of  introducing  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the 
Netherlands.^  It  might  se^n  as  if^  contrary  to 
the  proyerb,  change  of  climate  had  wrought  mme 
change  in  the  disposition  of  the  cardinal  —  From 
this  period,  Grianvelle,  so  long  the  tenor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  disappears  £rom  the  management 
of  their  affairs.  He  does  not,  however,  dinppear 
from  the  political  theatre.  We  shall  again  meet 
with  the  able  and  ambitious  prdate,  first  aa  vice- 
roy of  Naples,  and  afterwards  at  Madrid  occupying 
the  highest  station  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 

Early  in  July,  1565,  the  commission  of  reform 
appointed  by  Philip  transmitted  its  report  to  Spain. 
It  recommended  no  change  in  the  present  laws, 
except  so  &r  as  to  authorize  the  judges  to  take 
into  consideration  the  age  and  sex  of  the  accused, 
and  in  case  of  penitence  to  commute  the  capital 
pumshment  of  the  convicted  heretic  for  banish- 
ment Philip  approved  of  the  report  in  all  pai^ 
ticulars,  —  except  the  only  particular  that  involved 
a  change,  that  of  mercy  to  the  penitent  heretic.'^ 

At  length,  the  king  resolved  on  such  an  absolute 
declaration  of  his  will  as  should  put  all  doubts  on 
the  matter  at  rest,  and  relieve  him  from  further  im^ 
portunity.  On  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1565, 
he  addressed  that  memorable  letter  to  his  flister, 

»  Gorrespondance  de  Fbilippe       ^  Ibid.,  p.  872.  —  Hopper,  Be> 
n.,  torn.  L  p.  S96.  cueil  et  Mdnwrial,  p.  57. 
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from  the  Wood  of  Segovia,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  determined  the  &te  of  the  Netherlands. 
Philip,  in  this,  intimates  his  surprise  that  his 
letters  should  appear  to  Egmont  inconsistent  with 
what  he  had  heard  fjcam  his  lips  at  Madrid. 
His  desire  was  not  for  novelty  in  anything. 
He  would  have  the  Inquisition  conducted  by  the 
inquisitors,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  as  by 
right,  divine  and  human,  belonged  to  them." 
For  the  edicts,  it  was  no  time  in  the  present  state 
of  religion  to  make  any  change;  both  his  own  and 
those  of  his  &ther  must  be  executed.  The  Ana* 
baptists  —  a  sect  for  which,  as  the  especial  butt 
of  persecution,  much  intercession  had  heea  made 
—  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rigor 
of  the  law.  Philip  concluded  by  conjuring  the 
regent  aiul  the  lords  in  the  coundl  fidthfuUy  to 
obey  his  commands,  as  in  so  doing  they  would 
render  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  of  their  country,  —  which  last,  he  adds, 
without  the  execution  of  itiiese  ordinances,  would 
be  of  little  worth." 

In  a  private  letter  to  the  regent  of  nearly  the 
same  date  with  these  public  despatches,  Philip 
speaks  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  council 
of  state  as  a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  made 


A  *^  Gar,  quant  k  rinqdntion,  diviiiB  et  faiiiDain8.*'     Goireflpon- 

moii  intantion  est  qu'elle  ae  &oe  dance  deFluUppe  11^  torn.  L,<*Bi^ 

par  ks  inqnisitearB,  comm'elle  s^eat  port,"  p.  ozzix,  note, 

faicte  jusques    k  maintenant,  et  ^  Ibid.,  nbi  supra, 
oommll  leur  apperdent  par  droits 
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up  his  mmd.^  He  notices  also  the  proposed 
convocatioii  of  the  states-general  as  a  thing,  in 
the  present  disorders  of  the  country,  alt<^ther 
inexpedient.^  —  Thus  the  king^s  despatches  cot- 
ered  nearly  all  the  debatable  ground  on  which 
the  contest  had  been  so  long  going  on  between 
the  crown  and  the  country.  There  could  be  no 
longer  any  complamt  of  ambiguity  or  reserve  in 
the  expression  of  the  royal  will.  "  God  knows," 
writes  VigUus,  "what  wry  faces  were  made  in 
the  council  on  learning  the  absolute  will  of  his 
majesty ! "  ^  There  was  not  one  of  its  members, 
not  even  the  president  or  Barlaimont,  who  did 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  tempest 
so  fiu:  as  to  suspend,  if  not  to  mitigate,  the 
rigor  of  the  law.  They  looked  to  the  future  with 
gloomy  apprehension.  VigUus  strongly  urged,  that 
the  despatches  should  not  be  made  public  till  some 
further  communication  should  be  had  with  Philip 
to  warn  him  of  the  consequences.  In  this  he  was 
opposed  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  "It  was  too 
late,"  he  said,  "  to  talk  of  what  was  expedient  to 


M  This   letter  was   dated  the  tion.**  CorrespondancedeFluIippe 

twentieth  of  October.     All  hea-  H,  torn.  I.  p.  375. 

itation  seems  to  have  vanished  in  ^  I>ocumento8ln^t09,tom.iy. 

a  letter  addressed  to    Granvelle  p.  833. 

ovlj  two  days  after,  in  which  SB  <«  Dieu  s^ait  qu^  visaiges  ib 
Philip  says,  **  As  to  the  proposed  ont  monstrez,  et  qu^  mesoontenta- 
ehanges  in  the  government,  there  ment  ils  ont,  voyans  Tabsolate  vo- 
ls not  a  qaestion  about  them."  lont^  du  Boy."  Archives  de  la 
**  Quant  aux  changements  qu'on  Maison  d'OraDgfr-Nasnn^  ton.  L 
Ini  a  dcrit  deviMr  se  faire  dans  le  p-  442. 
goavemement,  il  n'en  est  pas  qnea- 
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be  dona  Since  the  will  of  Ids  majesty  was  so 
unequivocally  expressed,  all  that  remained  for  the 
government  was  to  execute  it"*^  In  v&in  did 
Viglius  offer  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  dela}  on  himself.  William's  opinion,  sup- 
ported by  Egmont  and  Hoome,  prevailed  with  the 
regent,  too  timid,  by  such  an  act  of  disobedience, 
to  hazard  the  displeasure  of  her  brother.  As,  late 
in  the  evening,  the  council  broke  up,  William 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  "Now  we  shall  see  the 
beginning  of  a  fine  tragedy ! "  * 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  regent  caused 
copies  of  the  despatches,  with  extracts  from  the 
letters  to  herself,  to  be  sent  to  the  governors  and 
the  councils  of  the  several  provinces,  with  orders 
that  they  should  see  to  their  faithful  execution. 
OflBcers,  moreover,  were  to  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which 
these  orders  were  fulfilled,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  government 

The  result  was  what  had  been  foreseen.  The 
publication  of  the  despatches  —  to  borrow  the 
words  of  a  Flemish  writer  —  created  a  sensation 
throughout  the  country  little  short  of  what 
would  have  been  caused  by  a  declaration  of 
war.®      Under   every   discouragement,   men    had 

S7  Hopper,  Becneil  et  M^mori-  ros   no0   brevi  egregis  trage£» 

al,  p.  59.  initinm.'*    Vita  Viglii,  p.  45. 

^  "  Qaft   conclusione   accepts,  ^  "  Une  declaration  de  guerre 

Princeps  Auriacencis  ciiidam   in  n'anrait  pas  fiiit  plus  d'impression 

aurem  dixit  (qui  p6st  id  retalit)  but  les  esprits,  que  ces  d^pCcbea, 

quan  Isetus  gloriabundusque :  yisu-  quaiid   la   connaissance    en   pai^ 
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flattered  themselves,  up  to  this  period,  with  the 
expectation  of  some  change  for  the  better.  The 
constantly  increasing  number  of  the  Beformers, 
the  persevering  resistance  to  the  Inquisition,  the 
reiterated  remonstrances  to  the  government,  the 
general  persuasion  that  the  great  nobles,  even 
the  regent,  were  on  their  side,  had  all  combined 
to  foster  the  hope  that  toleration,  to  solne  ex- 
tent, would  eventually  be  conceded  by  Philip.* 
This  hope  was  now  crushed.  Whatever  doubts 
had  been  entertained  were  dispelled  by  these  last 
despatches,  which  came  like  a  hurricane,  sweeping 
away  the  mists  that  had  so  long  blinded  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  laying  open  the  policy  of  the  crown, 
clear  as  day,  to  the  dullest  apprehension.  The 
people  passed  to  the  extremity  of  despair.  The 
Spanish  Inquisition,  with  its  train  of  horrors, 
seemed  to  be  already  in  the  midst  of  th^n.  They 
called  to  mind  all  the  tales  of  woe  tiiey  had  heard 
of  it    They  recounted  the  atrocities  perpetrated 


Tint  an  puUic."    VandervTnckt,  persecute  the  enemies  of  tiieir  frith 

Troobles  des  Fajrs-Bas,  torn.  11.  as  we  persecute  brethren  of  our 

p.  94.  own  frith,  for  a  mere  difference 

*^  "  Se  comienza  i,  dar  espe-  in   the   interpretation   of   Scr^ 

ransa  al  paeUo  de  la  libertad  de  ture ! "     (Archives  de  la  MaiaoA 

condencia,  de  las  mudanzas  del  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  I.  p.  287.) 

gobiemo."     Benom  de  Francia,  Yiglius  was  doubtless  of  the  opin- 

Alborotos  de  Flandes,  MS.  ion  of  M.  Gerhiche,  that  for  Philip 

^  Some  demand  a  nutigation  of  to  have  granted  toleration  would 

the  edicts;  others,"  as  Yiglius  peev-  have  proved  the  signal  frr  a  gen- 

isUy  compUuns  to  Granvelle,  "say  eral   massacre.     Vide    Hist,    da 

that  they  want  at  least  as  mudi  Boyaume  des   Fays-Bas,  torn.  L 

toleration  as  is  vouchsafed  to  Chris-  p.  88. 
tians  by  the  Turics,  who  do  not 
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by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  which,  how- 
ever erroneously,  they  charged  on  the  Holy  Office. 
"Do  they  expect,"  they  cried,  "that  we  shall 
tamely  wait  here,  like  the  wretched  Indians,  to 
be  slaughtered  by  millions  ? "  ®  Men  were  seen 
gathering  into  knots,  in  the  streets  and  public 
squares,  discussing  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
and  gloomily  talking  of  secret  associations  and 
foreign  alliances.  Meetings  were  stealthily  held 
in  the  woods,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great 
towns,  where  the  audiatice  listened  to  fanatical 
preachers,  who,  while  discussing  the  doctrines 
of  reUgious  reform,  darkly  hinted  at  resistance. 
Tracts  were  printed,  and  widely  circulated,  in 
which  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  lord  and  vas- 
sal were  treated,  and  the  right  of  resistance  was 
maintained;  and,  in  some  instances,  these  diffi- 
cult questions  were  handled  with  decided  abil- 
ity. A  more  conmion  form  was  that  of  satire  and 
scurrilous  lampoon,  —  a  favorite  weapon  with  the 
early  Beformers.  Their  satirical  sallies  were  lev- 
elled indifferently  at  the  throne  and  the  Church. 
The  bishops  were  an  obvious  mark.  No  one  was 
spared.  Comedies  were  written  to  ridicule  the 
clergy.  Never  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing — more  than  a  century  before — had  the 
press  been  turned  into  an  engine  of  such  political 


31  *'  On  d^fiait  lea  Eipignols  de  psr  milfioiis,  quand  on  avait  t« 

trouver  aux  Pays-Bas  oes  stnindeB  qnlls  ne  sayaient  pas  se  d^fendro.* 

Am^ricains  et  ces  mis^rableB  habi-  Vandervynckt,  Troubles  des  FSaja 

tans  du  Peroa,  qu'on  avail  ^rg^  Bas,  torn.  I.  p.  97. 
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importance  as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revo- 
lution in  the  Netherlands.  Thousands  of  the 
seditious  pamphlets  thus  thrown  off  were  rap- 
idly circulated  among  a  people,  the  humblest 
of  whom  possessed  what  many  a  noble  in  other 
lands,  at  that  day,  was  little  skilled  in, — the 
art  of  reading.  Placards  were  nailed  to  the  doors 
of  the  magistrates,  in  some  of  the  cities,  pro- 
claiming that  Rome  stood  in  need  of  her  Brutus, 
Others  were  attached  to  the  gates  of  Orange  and 
Egmont,  calling  on  them  to  come  forth  and  save 
their  country." 

Margaret  was  filled  with  alarm  at  these  signs 
of  disaffection  throughout  the  land.  She  felt  the 
ground  trembling  beneath  her.  She  wrote  again 
and  again  to  Philip,  giving  full  particulars  of  the 
state  of  the  public  sentiment,  and  the  seditious 
spirit  which  seemed  on  the  verge  of  insurrection. 
She  intimated  her  wish  to  resigji  the  govem- 
ment.*'  She  besought  him  to  allow  the  states- 
general  to  be  summoned,  and,  at  all  events,  to 
come  in  person  and  take  the  reins  from  her 
hands,  too  weak  to  hold  them.  —  Philip  coolly 
replied,  that  "he  was  sorry  the  despatches  from 
Segovia  had  given  such  offence.  They  had  been 
designed  only  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  country."  •* 


s*  See  a  letter  of  Morillon  to  33  Coirespondance  de  Fliifippe 

Granvelle,  January  27,  1566,  Ar-  11.,  torn.  I.  p.  890. 

chives  de  la   Maison   d'Orange-  9*  '*  H  a  appris  avec  peine  que 

Nassau,  Supplement,  p.  22.  le  contenu  de  sa  lettre,  dat^  da 
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In  this  general  fermentation,  a  new  class  of 
men  came  on  the  stage,  important  by  their  num- 
bers, though  they  had  taken  no  part  as  yet  in 
political  affairs.  These  were  the  lower  nobUity 
of  the  country;  men  of  honorable  descent,  and 
many  of  them  allied  by  blood  or  marriage  with 
the  highest  nobles  of  the  land.  They  were  too 
often  men  of  dilapidated  fortunes,  fallen  into  decay 
through  their  own  prodigality,  or  that  of  their 
progenitors.  Many  had  received  their  education 
abroad,  some  in  Geneva,  the  home  of  Calvin,  where 
they  naturally  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
Beformer.  In  needy  circumstances,  with  no  better 
possession  than  the  inheritance  of  honorable  'tradi- 
tions or  the  memory  of  better  days,  they  were 
urged  by  a  craving,  impatient  spirit,  which  natu- 
rally made  them  prefer  any  change  to  the  existing 
order  of  things.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
bred  to  arms;  and,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  had  found  an  ample  career  opened  to  their 
ambition  under  the  imperial  banners.  But  PhUip, 
with  less  policy  than  his  father,  had  neglected  to 
court  this  class  of  his  subjects,  who,  without  fixed 
principles  or  settled  motives  of  action,  seemed  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  events,  prepared  to  throw 
their  weight,  at  any  moment,  into  the  scale  of 
revolution. 

Some  twenty  of  these   cavaliers,  for  the  most 

bois  de  S^govie,  a  ^t^  mal  accueilli  au  bien  de  ces  iSStats,  comme  I'amour 
aox  Paya-Bas,  ses  intentions  ne  qu'il  leur  porte  Vy  oblige."  Ibid., 
tendant  qu'au  service  de  Dieu  et    p.  400. 
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part  young  men,  met  together  in  the  month  of 
November,  in  Brussels,  at  the  house  of  Count  Cu- 
lemborg,  a  nobleman  attached  to  the  Protestant 
opinions.  Their  avowed  purpose  was  to  listen  to 
the  teachings  of  a  Flemish  divine,  named  Junius, 
a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Calvin,  and  who,  having 
returned  to  the  Netherlands,  exercised,  under  tbe 
very  eye  of  the  r^ent,  the  dangerous  calling  of 
the  missionary.  At  this  meeting  of  l^e  discon- 
tented nobles,  the  talk  naturally  turned  on  the 
evils  of  the  land  and  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing them.  The  result  of  the  conferences  vras 
the  formation  of  a  league,  the  principal  objects  of 
which  are  elaborately  set  forth  in  a  paper  known 
as  the  "  Compromise."* 

This  celebrated  document  declares  that  the  king 
had  been  induced  by  evil  counsellors,  —  for  the 
most  part  foreigners,  —  in  violation  of  his  oath,  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  the  country ;  a  tribunal 
opposed  to  all  law,  divine  and  human,  surpass- 
ing in  barbarity  anything  ever  yet  practised  by 
tyrants,*  tending  to  bring  the  land  to  utter  ruin, 
• 

99  Hbtorians  have  usually  re-  good  footing  even  in  the  alippeij 

ferred  the  origin  of  the  **  Union "  places  of  history.    (See  Aichircs 

to  a  meeting  of  nine  nobles  at  delaMusond'Orange-NassaUytom. 

Breda,  as  reported  by  Strada.    (De  II.  p.  2.)    Brandt  also  adopts  the 

Bello  BelgicOi   torn.  L    p.   208.)  report  of  Junius.    (Beformation  in 

But  we  have  the  testimony  of  Ju-  the  Low  Countries,  torn.  L  p.  162.) 

nius  himself  to  the  fiict,  as  stated  ^  ^*  Inique  et  contraire  k  toaies 

in  the  text ;  and  this  testimony  is  loiz  divines  et  humaines,  suipai- 

accepted  by  Groen,  who  treads  sant  la  plus  grande  bariwrie  qne 

with  a  caution  that  secures  him  a  onoqnes  fut  practaqu^  entra  les 
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and  the  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  miserable  bondage. 
The  confederates,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  become 
the  prey  of  those  who,  under  the  name  of  religion, 
seek  only  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  life 
and  property,^  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  unda: 
whatever  form  it  may  be  introduced,  and  to  protect 
each  other  against  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
In  doing  this,  they  protest  that,  so  far  from  intend- 
ing anytMng  to  the  dishonor  of  the  king,  their 
only  intent  is  to  maintain  the  king  in  his  estate, 
and  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  reahn. 
They  conclude  with  solemnly  invoking  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty  on  this  their  lawful  and  holy 
confederation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  points  urged  in 
this  remarkable  instrument,  in  which  little  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  edicts,  every  other  grievance 
being  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the  detested  Inqui- 
sition. Indeed,  the  translations  of  the  "Compro- 
mise," which  soon  appeared,  in  various  lauguages, 
usually  bore  the  title  of  "  League  of  the  Nobles 
of  Flanders  against  the  Spanish  Inquisition."" 

tizanfl."  Aichiyes  de  U  Maiaon  37  «  Affin  de  n'estre  ezpos^  en 
d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  11.  p.  3.  proye  k  ceulx  qui,  aoabs  ombre  de 
One  might  imagine  that  the  religion,  Toudioient  s'enrichir  aux 
confederates  intended  in  the  first  deepens  de  nostre  aang  et  de 
part  of  this  sentence  to  throw  the  noe  biens."  Archives  de  U  Mai- 
words  of  Philip  back  upon  him-  son  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  JL 
self,  —  **  Comme  il  leur  appertient  p.  4.  , 
par  droits  divins  et  hnmains."  38  Yanderyynckt,  Troubles  dm 
D^pdche  du  Bois  de  S^Tie,  Oc-  Fbyv-Bas,  torn.  H.  p.  184. 
tober  17, 1560. 
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It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  those  who  signed 
this  instrument  had  already  made  a  decided  move 
in  the  game  of  rebellion.  They  openly  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  authority  of  the  crown.  They  charged  the 
king  with  having  violated  his  oath,  and  they  ac- 
cused him  of  abetting  a  persecution  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  religion,  had  no  other  object  than 
the  spoil  of  its  victims.  It  was  of  little  mo- 
ment that  all  this  was  done  under  professions 
of  loyalty.  Such  professions  are  the  decent  cover 
with  which  the  first  approaches  are  always  made 
in  a  revolution.  —  The  copies  of  the  instrument 
differ  somewhat  from  each  other.  One  of  these, 
before  me,  as  if  to  give  the  edge  of  personal  in- 
sult to  their  remonstrance,  classes  in  the  same 
category  "  the  vagabond,  the  priest,  and  the  Spa»' 

Among  the  small  company  who  first  subscribed 
the  document  we  find  names  that  rose  to  eminence 
in  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  revolution.  There  was 
Count  Louis  of  Nassau^  a  younger  brother  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  the  "  hon  chevalier^''  as  William 
used  to  call  him,  —  a  title  well  earned  by  his  gen- 
erous spirit  and  many  noble  and  himiane  qualities. 
Louis  was  bred  a  Lutheran,  and  was  zealously 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform,  when  his  brother 
took  but  a  comparatively  languid  interest  in  it 

*  "  De  sorte  que  si  un  Prestre,  autniy,  par  le  moyen  de  rinqoiar 
un  Espagnol,  ou  quelque  mauvais  tion,  il  poorra  Taccnser,  fiure  ap- 
{{funement  yeut  mal,  ou  nuyre  k    prehender^  voire  fiiire  mourir,  soift 
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His  ardent,  precipitate  temper  was  often  kept  in 
cheek,  and  more  wisely  directed,  by  the  prudent 
counsels  of  William ;  while  he  amply  repaid  his 
brother  by  his  devoted  attachment,  and  by  the 
zeal  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
plans.  Louis,  indeed,  might  be  called  the  right 
hamd  of  WiUiam. 

Another  of  the  party  was  Philip  de  Mamix, 
lord  of  St.  Aldegonde.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  William  of  Orange.  In  the  words  of  a  Belgian 
writer,  he  was  one  of  the  beautiful  characters  of 
the  time;^  distinguished  alike  as  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  and  a  scholar.  It  is  to  his  pen  that 
the  composition  of  the  "Compromise"  has  gen- 
erally been  assigned.  Some  critics  have  found  its 
tone  inconsistent  with  the  sedate  and  tranquil 
character  of  his  mind.  Yet  St.  Aldegonde's  de- 
vice, '^Repos  ailleurs,''^^  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  fervid  imagination  and  an  impatient  spirit  of 
activity. 

But  the  man  who  seems  to  have  entered  most 
heartily  into  these  first  movements  of  the  revo- 
lution was  Henry,  viscount  of  Brederode.  He 
sprung  from  an  ancient  line,  boasting  his  descent 
from  the  counts  of  Holland.  The  only  pos- 
session that  remained  to  him,  the  lordship  of 
Viana,  he  still  claimed  to  hold  as  independent 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other  potentate.     His 

k  droit,  8oit  k  tort"    Suppl^ent  de  ce  temps."    Boi^et,  Philippe 

k  Strada,  torn.  II.  p.  300.  II.  et  la  Belgique,  p.  43. 

^  **  L'un  des  beaux  caract^res  ^^  Ibid.,  abi  snpra. 

VOL.  I.  76 
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patrimony  had  been  wasted  in  a  course  of  caielesB 
indulgence,  and  little  else  was  left  than  barren 
titles,  and  pretensions,  —  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
he  was  not  diffident  in  vaunting.  He  was  fond  of 
oonviyial  pleasures,  and  had  a  &ee,  reckless  humor, 
that  took  with  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  still 
more  endeared  by  his  sturdy  hatred  of  oppresstm. 
Brederode  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  busy,  vapor- 
ing characters,  who  make  themselves  felt  at  the 
outset  of  a  revolution,  but  are  soon  lost  in  the 
course  of  it ;  like  those  ominous  birds  which  wifli 
their  cries  and  screams  herald  in  the  tempest  that 
soon  sweeps  them  out  of  sight  for  ever. 

C!opies  of  the  ^^  Compromise,"  with  the  names 
attached  to  it,  were  soon  distributed  through  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  eagerly  signed  by  great 
numbers,  not  merely  of  the  petty  nobility  and 
gentry,  but  of  substantial  burghers  and  wealthy 
merchants,  men  who  had  large  interests  at  stake 
in  the  community.  Hames,  king-at-arms  of  the 
Grolden  Fleece,  who  was  a  zealous  confederate, 
boasted  that  the  names  of  two  thousand  such 
persons  were  on  his  paper.^  Among  them  were 
many  Roman  Catholics ;  and  we  are  again  called 
to  notice,  that  in  the  outset  this  Protestant  revolu- 
tion received  important  support  from  the  Catholics 
themselves,  who  forgot  all  religious  differences  in 
a  common  hatred  of  arbitrary  power. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  great  nobles  seem  to  have 

4  Starada,  De  Bello  Belgico,  torn.  I  p.  209. 
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been  among  the  number  of  those  who  signed  the 
"Compromise,"  —  certainly  none  of  the  council  of 
state.  It  would  hardly  have  done  to  invite  one 
of  the  royal  councillors  —  in  other  words,  one  of 
the  government  —  to  join  the  confederacy,  whcaoi 
thej  would  have  been  bound  by  the  obligations  of 
thfeir  office  to  disclose  it  to  the  regent  But  if  the 
great  lords  did  not  become  actual  parties  to  the 
league,  they  showed  their  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  it,  by  declining  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  which  it  was  directed.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  January,  1666,  the  prince  of 
Orange  addressed,  from  Breda,  a  letter  to  the 
regent,  on  the  occasion  of  her  sending  him  the 
despatches  from  Segovia,  for  the  rule  of  his  gov- 
ernment in  the  provinces.  In  this  remarkable 
letter,  William  exposes,  with  greater  freedom  than 
he  was  wont,  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  royal  orders.  "I  express  myself  freely 
and  frankly,"  he  says,  "on  a  topic  on  which  I  have 
not  been  consulted ;  but  I  do  so,  lest  by  my  silence 
I  may  incur  the  responsibility  of  the  mischief  that 
must  ensue."  He  then  briefly,  and  in  a  decided 
tone,  touches  on  the  evils  of  the  Inquisition, — 
introduced,  as  he  says,  contrary  to  the  repeated 
pledges  of  the  king,  —  and  on  the  edicts.  Great 
indulgence  had  been  of  late  shown  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  latter;  and  to  revive  them  on  a 
sudden,  so  as  to  execute  them  with  their  ancient 
rigor,  would  be  most  disastrous.  There  could  not 
be  a  worse  time  than  the  present,  when  the  people 
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were  sorely  pressed  by  scarcity  of  food,  and  in  a 
critical  state  from  the  religious  agitations  on  then- 
borders.  It  might  cost  the  king  his  empire  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  his 
neighbors.** 

"  For  my  own  part,"  he  concludes,  "  if  his  ma- 
jesty insists  on  the  execution  of  these  measures, 
rather  than  incur  the  stain  which  must  rest  on 
me  and  my  house  by  attempting  it,  I  will  re- 
sign my  office  into  the  hands  of  some  one  better 
acquainted  with  the  humors  of  the  people,  and 
who  will  be  better  able  to  maiutain  order  in  the 
country."** 

In  the  same  tone  several  of  the  other  provincial 
governors  replied  to  Margaret,  declaring  that  they 
could  never  coolly  stand  by  and  see  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  burned  to  death 
for  errors  of  religion.*^  The  regent  was  sorely 
perplexed  by  this  desertion  of  the  men  on  whom 
she  most  relied.  She  wrote  to  them  in  a  strain 
of  expostulation,  and  besought  the  prince,  in 
particular,  not  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  time, 


^  **  Mettant  le  tout  en  hazard  plus  habile  que  moi  k  les  maintenir 

de  venir  bs  mains  de  nos  voisins."  en  paix   et    repos,    plustoet    que 

Correspondance  de  Guillaume  le  d'encourir  la  note  dont  moi  et  les 

Taciturne,  torn.  11.  p.  109.  miens  porrions  estre    souill^   tk 

44  *ST'aimerois  mieulx,  en   cas  quelque  inconvenient  advint   au 

que  Sadicte  Majesty  ne  le  veuille  pays  de  mon  gouvernement,    et 

dilaier  jusques  k  Ik,  et  dbs  k  pr€-  durant   ma    chaise."     Ibid.,    ubt 

sent  pendste  sur  cette  inquisition  supra. 

et  execution,  qu'elleconmiisse  quel-        ^  "  Addidcre  aliqui,  nolle  se  in 

que  autre  en  ma  place,  mieulx  en-  id  operam  conferre,  ut  quinqua- 

tendant  les  humeurs  du  peuple,  et  ginta  aut  sexaginta  faominum  mil- 
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by  abandoning  his  post,  where  the  attachment  of 
the  people  gave  him  such  unbounded  influence.*® 

The  agitations  of  the  country,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  to  increase.  There  was  a  scarcity  of 
bread,  —  so  often  the  forerunner  of  revolution,  — 
and  this  article  had  risen  to  an  enormous  price. 
The  people  were  menaced  with  famine,  which 
might  have  led  to  serious  consequences,  but  for  a 
temporary  relief  from  Spain.*^ 

Eumors  now  began  to  be  widely  circulated  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  Philip,  with  a  large  army, 
to  chastise  his  vassals;  and  the  rumors  gained 
easy  credit  with  those  who  felt  they  were  already 
within  the  pale^of  rebellion.  Duke  Eric  of  Bruns- 
wick was  making  numerous  levies  on  the  German 
borders,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  their 
destination  was  Flanders.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Margaret,  who  ascertained  the  falsehood  of  the 
report,  endeavored  to  undeceive  the  people.*® 

A  short  time  previously,  in  the  month  of  June, 
an  interview  had  taken  place,  at  Bayonne,  be- 
tween the  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
and  her  daughter,  Isabella  of  Spain.  Instead  of 
her  husband,  Isabella  was  accompanied  at  this 
interview  by  the  counsellor  in  whom  he  most 
trusted,   the    duke    of  Alva.     The    two    queens 


Ea,  se  FroTincias  administrantibus,  ^^  Correspondance  de  Philippe 

igni  concrementur."     Strada,  De  IL^  torn.  I.  p.  878. 

Bello  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  208.  ^  ArchiYes  de  la  Maison  d'O- 

^  Correspondance  de  Guillaume  range-Naaaau,  torn.  II.  p.  ZB, 
le  Tacitume,  torn.  II.  p.  112. 
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were  each  attended  by  a  splendid  letinue  Ckf 
nobles.  The  meeting  was  prolonged  for  several 
days,  amidst  a  succession  of  balls,  tourneys,  and 
magnificent  banquets,  at  which  the  costly  dress 
and  equipage  of  the  French  nobility  contrasted 
strangely  enough  with  the  no  less  ostentatious 
simplicity  of  the  Spaniards.  This  simplicity,  so 
contrary  to  the  usual  pomp  of  the  Castilian,  was 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Philip,  who,  fore- 
seeing the  national  emulation,  forbade  the  indul- 
gence of  it  at  a  foolish  cost,  which  in  the  end 
was  severely  felt  by  the  shattered  finances  of 
France. 

Amid  the  brilliant  pageants  whioh  occupied  the 
public  eye,  secret  conferences  were  daily  carried  on 
between  Catherine  and  the  duke  of  Alva.  The 
results  were  never  published,  but  enough  found 
its  way  into  the  light  to  show  that  the  principal 
object  was  the  extermination  of  heresy  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  queen-mother  was  for 
milder  measures,  —  though  slower  not  less  sure. 
But  the  iron-hearted  duke  insisted  that  to  grant 
liberty  of  conscience  was  to  grant  unbounded 
license.  The  only  way  to  exterminate  the  evil 
was  by  fire  and  sword!  It  was  on  this  oc- 
casion that,  when  Catherine  suggested  that  it 
was  easier  to  deal  with  the  refractory  commons 
than  with  the  nobles,  Alva  replied,  "True,  but 
ten  thousand  frogs  are  not  worth  the  head  of  a 
single  salmon,"*®  —  an  ominous  simile,  which  was 

49  M  A  ce  propos  le  due  d'Albe  rdpondit  que  dix  nuDe  grenouiDei 
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afterwards  remembered  against  its  author,  when 
he  ruled  over  the  Netherlands,^ 

The  report  of  these  dark  conferences  had  reached 
the  Low  Countries,  where  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved that  the  object  of  them  was  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  France  in  crushing  the  liberties 
of  Flanders.^ 


ne  yaloient  pas  la  tfite  d'un  san- 
mon."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran- 
9ais»  torn.  XVm.  p.  447. 

Dayila,  in  telling  the  same  story, 
reportB  the  saying  of  the  duke  in 
fomewhat  different  words :  —  "  Di- 

ceTa  che besognava  pescare 

i  pesci  grossi,  e  non  si  curare  di 
prendere  le  ranocchie."  Guerre 
CiTiH  di  Francia,  (Milano,  1807,) 
torn.  L  p.  841. 

»  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  in 
the  train  of  Catherine,  and  was 
present  at  one  of  her  intendews 
with  Alva.  It  is  said  that  he  over- 
heard the  words  of  the  duke  quoted 
in  the  text,  and  that  they  sunk 
deep  into  the  mind  of  the  future 
champion  of  Protestantism.  Hen- 
ry reported  liiem  to  his  mother, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  by  whom  they 
were  soon  made  public.  Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  torn.  XVIII.  p. 
44  7. — For  the  preceding  paragraph 
see  also  De  Thou,  Hist  Universelle, 
torn.  y.  p.  84  et  seq.  —  Cabrera, 
Filipe  S^ndo,lib.VI.  cap.  28. — 
Brantdme,  GSuvres,  torn.  V.  p.  58 
el  seq. 

fii  It  is  a  common  opinion  that, 
at  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  it  was 
arranged  between  the  queen-moth- 


er and  Alva  to  revive  the  tragedy 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  in  the 
horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. I  find,  however,  no  war- 
rant for  such  an  opinion  in  the  let- 
ters of  either  the  duke  or  Don 
Juan  Manrique  de  Lara,  msijop- 
domo  to  Queen  Isabella,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Paris. 
In  my  copy  of  these  MSS.  the 
letters  of  Alva  to  Philip  the  Sec- 
ond cover  much  the  larger  space. 
They  are  very  minute  in  their  ac- 
count of  his  conversation  with  the 
queen-mother.  His  great  object 
seems  to  have  been,  to  persuade 
her  to  abandon  her  temporizing 
policy,  and,  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  hold  the  balance  between  tiie 
contending  parties,  to  assert,  in 
the  most  uncompromising  manner, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. He  endeavored  to  fortify  her 
in  this  course  by  the  example  of 
his  own  master,  the  king  of  Spain, 
repeating  Philip's  declaration,  so 
often  quoted,  under  various  forms, 
that  *^he  would  surrender  his  king^ 
dom,  nay  life  itself,  rather  than 
reign  over  heretics." 

While  the  duke  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  overcome  the  argn- 
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In  the  panic  thus  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  more  timid  or  prudent,  especially  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  seaports,  began  to  take  meas- 
ures for  avoiding  these  evils  by  emigration. 
They  sought  refuge  in  Protestant  states,  and 
especially  in  England,  where  no  less  than  thirty 
thousand,  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary,  took 
shelter  under  the  sceptre  of  Elizabeth.*'*  They 
swarmed  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Sandwich, 
and  the  politic  queen  assigned  them  also  the  sear 
port  of  Norwich  as  their  residence.  Thus  Flem- 
ish industry  was  transferred  to  English  soil.  The 
course  of  trade  between  the  two  nations  now 
underwent  a  change.  The  silk  and  woollen  stuffs, 
which  had  formerly  been  sent  from  Flanders  to 
England,  became  the  staple  of  a  large  export- 
trade  from  England  to  Flanders.  "The  Low 
Countries,"  writes  the  correspondent  of  Granvelle, 
"  are  the  Lidies  of  the  English,  who  make  vear 
on  our  purses,  as  the  French,  some  years  since, 
made  war  on  our  towns."" 

mentB  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  m  avec  lean  fiumlles  et  lenrs  infltni* 

iaYor  of  a  milder,  more  rational,  ments;  et  jk  Londres,  ZandTich  et 

and,  it  may  be  added,  more  politic  le  pays  allenviron  est  ta  plain,  qne 

course  in  reference  to  the  Hogae-  Ton  dit  que  le  nombre  sui^MaM 

note,  he  cannot  justly  be  chai^ged  80,000    testes."      Assonleville  to 

with  having  directly  recommended  Granvelle,  January  15,  1565,  Cor- 

those   atrocious   measures   which  respondance  de  Philippe  IT.,  torn, 

have  branded  her  name  with  in-  I.  p.  892. 

ftuny.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  53  u  n  y  a  longtemps  qne  oes 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  bloody  Pais-Bas  sont  les  Indes  d' Angle- 
catastrophe  was  a  legitimate  result  terre,  et,  tant  qu'ilz  les  auront,  ila 
of  the  policy  which  he  advised.  n'en  ont  besoing  d'aultres."    Bad., 

^  "  On  voit  journellement  gens  p.  382. 
de  ce  pays  aller  en  Angleterre, 
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Some  of  the  Flemish  proyinoes,  instead  of 
giving  way  to  despondency,  appealed  sturdily  to 
their  charters,  to  rescue  them  from  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  crown.  The  principal  towns  of 
Brabant,  with  Antwerp  at  their  head,  intrenched 
themselves  behind  their  Joyeuse  JEntrSe.  The  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  council;  a  decree 
was  given  in  fitvor  of  the  applicants,  and  ratified 
by  the  regent ;  and  the  free  soil  of  Brabant  was  no 
longer  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the  Inquisition.** 

The  gloom  now  became  deeper  round  the 
throne  of  the  regent  Of  all  in  the  Nether- 
lands the  person  least  to  be  envied  was  the  one 
who  ruled  over  them.  Weaned  from  her  attach* 
ment  to  Granvelle  by  the  influence  of  the  lords, 
Margaret  now  found  herself  compelled  to  resume 
the  arbitrary  policy  which  she  disapproved,  and  to 
forfeit  the  support  of  the  very  party  to  which  of 
late  she  had  given  all  her  confidence.  The  lords 
in  the  council  withdrew  fix)m  her,  the  magistrates 
in  the  provinces  thwarted  her,  and  large  masses 
of  the  population  were  arrayed  in  actual  resistance 
against  the  government  It  may  seem  strange  that 
it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1566  that  she  received 
positive  tidings  of  the  existence  of  the  league, 
when  she  was  informed  of  it  by  Egmont,  and 
some  others  of  the  council  of  state.^    As  usual, 


M  Meteren,  Hist  des  Pajs-Bas,       ^  Sappl^ment  k  Strada,  torn, 
torn.  L  foL  89,  40.  —  Correspon-    XL  p.  298. 
dance  de  Marguerite  d'Antriche, 
p.  17. 

VOL.  I.  77 
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the  rumor  went  beyond  the  truth.  Twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  men  were  said  to  be  in  arms, 
and  half  that  number  to  be  prepared  to  march 
on  Brussels,  and  seize  the  person  of  the  regent, 
unless  she  complied  with  their  demands.'^ 

For  a  moment  Margaret  thought  of  taking  lefage 
in  the  citadel  But  she  soon  rallied,  and  showed 
the  spirit  to  have  been  expected  in  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  She  ordered  the  garrisons 
to  be  strengthened  in  the  fortresses  throughout 
•  the  country.  She  summoned  the  companies  of 
ardonnance  to  the  capital,  and  caused  them  to 
renew  their  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  She 
wrote  to  the  Spanish  ministers  at  the  neighbor- 
ing courts,  informed  them  of  the  league,  and 
warned  them  to  allow  no  aid  to  be  sent  to  it 
fix>m  the  countries  where  they  resided.  Finally, 
she  called  a  meeting  of  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  and  the  council  of  state,  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  to  deliberate  on  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  country.  Having  completed  these 
arrangements,  the  duchess  wrote  to  her  brother,  in- 
forming biTn  exactly  of  the  condition  of  things, 
and  suggesting  what  seemed  to  her  counsellors 
the  most  effectual  remedy.  She  wrote  the  more 
freely,  as  her  love  of  power  had  yielded  to  a 
sincere  desire  to  extricate  herself  from  the  trials 
and  troubles  which  attended  it.*^ 

S0  Ibid.,  ubi  supra. — Strada,De  Belle  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  212. — 

Belle  Belgico,  torn.  I.  p.  212.  Correspondance  de  GuillaQme  k 

37  Correspondance  de  Philippe  Tacitume,  torn.  11.  p.  152. 
n.,  torn.  I.  p.  402.— Strada,  De 
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There  were  but  two  courses,  she  said,  force  or 
concession  *  The  former,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ruin  it  would  bring  on  the  land,  was  rendered 
difficult  by  want  of  money  to  pay  the  troops, 
and  by  the  want  of  trustworthy  officers  to  com- 
mand them.  Concessions  must  consist  in  abol- 
ishing the  Inquisition,  —  a  useless  tribunal  where 
sectaries  swarmed  openly  in  the  cities,  —  in  mod- 
ifying the  edicts,  and  in  granting  a  free  pardon 
to  all  who  had  signed  the  Compromise,  pro- 
vided they  would  return  to  their  duty.**  On 
these  terms,  the  lords  of  the  council  were  will- 
ing to  guaranty  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
At  all  events,  they  promised  Margaret  their  sup- 
port in  enforcing  it.  She  would  not  express 
her  own  preference  for  either  of  the  alternatives 
presented  to  Philip ;  but  would  faithfully  execute 
his  commands,  whatever  they  might  be,  to  the 
best  of  her  ability. — Without  directly  express- 
ing her  preference,  it  was  pretty  clear  on  which 
side  it  lay.  Margaret  concluded  by  earnestly 
beseeching  her  brother  to  return  an  immediate 
answer  to  her  despatches  by  the  courier  who  bore 
them. 

The  person  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
largest  share    of  Margaret's    confidence,   at   this 

96  Suppltoent  k  Strada,  torn.  H  rant  quant  et  quant  la  rigenr  dee 

p.  294.  BaccartB publiant  aussy  quant 

^  "  Ostant  nnquisition,  qui  en  et  quant  pardon  general  poor  ceulx 

ce  temps  est  tant  odieuse et  qui    se    sont    meslez    de   laditto 

ne  sert  quasi  do  riens,  pour  estre  Ligue."    Ibid.,  p.  295. 
les  Sectaires  assez  cognuz ;  mode- 
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time,  was  Egmont  He  lemained  at  Brussels,  and 
still  kept  his  seat  in  council  after  William  had 
withdrawn  to  his  estates  in  Breda.  Yet  the 
prince,  although  he  had  left  Brussels  in  disgust, 
had  not  taken  part  with  the  confederates ;  much 
less  —  as  was  falsely  rumored,  and  to  his  great 
annoyance  —  put  himself  at  their  head.*  His 
brother,  it  is  true,  and  some  of  his  particular 
friends,  had  joined  the  league.  But  Louis  de- 
clares that  he  did  so  without  the  knowledge  of 
William.  When  the  latter,  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
learned  the  existence  of  the  league,  he  expressed 
his  entire  disapprobation  of  it^  He  even  used  his 
authority,  we  are  told,  to  prevent  the  confederates 
from  resorting  to  some  violent  measures,  among 
others  the  seizure  of  Antwerp,  promising  that 
he  would  aid  them  to  accomplish  their  ends  in 
a  more  orderly  way.®    What  he  desired  was,  to 


^  ^Le  Prince  d'Oranges  et  le  nous  aambloit  estre  le  my  mojen 

Comte  de  Hornes  disoyent  en  plain  pour  nudntenir  le  repos  et  tran- 

conseil  qu'ils  estoyent  d'intention  quiUite  publique.**     Extract  from 

de  se  vouUoir  retirer  en  lenrs  mai-  tJie   *^  Justification  "   of  WilUam, 

sons, se  deuillans  mesmes  le  (1567,)  in  the  Archives  de  la  'SUi- 

dit  Prince,  que  Ton  le  tenoit  pour  son  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  II.  p.  11. 

suspect  et  poiir  chief  de  ceste  Con-  ^  This  fact  rests  on  the  author- 

fdddration."      Extract   from   the  ity  of  a  MS.  ascribed  to  Junius. 

Proc^  d'Egmont,  in  the  Archives  (Brandt,  Reformation  in  the  Low 

delaMaison  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  Countries,  vol.  I.  p.  162.)     Groen, 

II.  p.  42.  however,  distrusts  the  authenticity 

61  «*  De  hiquelie  estant  advertis  of  this  MS.    (Archives  de  la  Mai- 

quelques  quinze  jours  aprbs,  de-  son  d'Orange-Nassau,  torn.  II.  p. 

vant  que  les  confdddr^  se  trou-  12.)  Yet,  whatever  may  be  thought 

vassent  en  court,  nous  d^larames  of  the   expedition    against  Ant- 

ouvertement  et  rondement  qu'elle  werp,  it  appears  from  William's 

ne  nous  plaisoit  pas,  et  que  ce  ne  own  statement  that  the  confeder- 
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have  the  states-general  adled  together  by  the 
king.  But  he  would  not  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude, like  that  of  the  confederates,  to  force  him 
into  this  impalatable  measure.®  When  convened, 
he  would  have  had  the  legislature,  without  tran- 
scending its  constitutional  limits,  remonstrate, 
and  lay  the  grievances  of  the  nation  before  the 
throne. 

This  temperate  mode  of  proceeding  did  not  suit 
the  hot  blood  of  the  younger  confederates.  "  Your 
brother,"  writes  Hames  to  Louis,  ^'  is  too  slow  and 
lukewarm.  He  would  have  us  employ  only  re- 
monstrance against  these  hungry  wolves ;  against 
enemies  who  do  nothing  in  return  but  behead,  and 
banish,  and  bum  us;  We  are  to  do  the  talking, 
and  they  the  acting.  We  must  fight  with  the 
pen,  while  they  fight  with  the  sword."  ^ 

The  truth  was,  that  William  was  not  possessed 
of  the  fiery  zeal  which  animated  most  of  the  Re- 
formers.    In  his  early  years,  as  we  have  seen,  he 


ates  did  meditate  some  dangerous  tion  et  endorcissement  de  ces  loups 

enterprise,  from  which  he  dissuaded  afiamez   nous    oppoeions   remon- 

them.      See  his  "  Apolog}'/'    in  strances,  requestes  et  en  fin  pa- 

Dumont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  roUes,  \k  oil  de  leur  cost^  ils  ne 

y.  p.  892.  ceasent  de  brusler,  conpper  testes, 

^  "  Les  estatz-g^n^raulx  ayans  bannir  et  exercer  leur  rage  en 

pleine  puissance,  est  le  seol  rem^e  toutes   fa^ons.      Nous    avons   le 

k  nos  maubc ;  nous  ayons  le  moyen  moyen  de  les  refrener  sans  trouble, 

ennostrepovoirsansaucunedoubte  sans   difficult^   sans   efiiision  de 

de  les  faire  assembler,  mais  on  ne  sang,  sans  guerre,  et  on  ne  le  veult 

Teult  estre  ga6n,'*     Archives  de  Soit  donques,  prenons  la  plmne  et 

la  Maison  d'Orange-Nassau,  tom.  euxresp^e,,nous  les  parolles,  eux 

II.  p.  87.  le  faict"    Ibid.,  p.  86. 

M  M  ]]g  Yeullent  que  k  Tobstina- 
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had  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  at  one  period,  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  at  another.  If  the  result  of  this  had 
been  to  beget  in  him  something  like  a  phito> 
sophical  indilSerence  to  the  great  questions  in 
dispute,  it  had  proved  eminently  &yorable  to 
a  spirit  of  toleration.  He  shrunk  from  that  sys- 
tem of  persecution  which  proscribed  men  for 
their  religious  opinions.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  despatches  from  S^^ovia,  William  wrote 
to  a  friend :  ^*  The  king  orders,  not  only  obstinate 
heretics,  but  even  the  penitent,  to  be  put  to  death. 
I  know  not  how  I  can  endure  this.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  acting  in  a  Christian  man- 
ner."* In  another  letter  he  says:  "  I  greatly  fear 
these  despatches  will  drive  men  into  rebeUion.  I 
should  be  glad,  if  I  could,  to  save  my  country 
from  ruin,  and  so  many  mnocent  persons  from 
slaughter.  But  when  I  say  anything  in  the 
council,  I  am  sure  to  be  misinterpreted.  So  I 
am  greatly  perplexed;  since  speech  and  silence 
are  equally  bad."* 

Acting  with  his  habitual  caution,  therefore,  he 
spoke  little,  and  seldom  expressed  his  sentiments 
in  writing.  "  The  less  one  puts  in  writing,"  he 
said  to  his  less  prudent  brother,  "the  better." •^ 

^  **  Ire  Ma**  gar  erasUich  bevelt  gefult,  dan  bei  mir  nit  finden  kan 

das  man  nitt  allain  die  sich  in  an-  das  cristlich  noch   thunlich   ist" 

dere  loren  so  begeben,  sol  verbren-  Ibid.,  torn.  L  p.  440. 

nen,  sender  auch  die  sich  widder-  ^  Ibid.,  torn.  11.  p.  80. 

nmb  bekeren,  sol  koppen  lasen ;  ^  Ibid.,  torn.  L  p.  432. 
welges  ich  wahrlich  im  hertzen  hab 
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Yet,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  a  plam  avowal  of  his  sentiments, 
both  in  speaking  and  writing.  Such  was  the 
speech  he  delivered  in  council  before  Egmont's 
journey  to  Spain;  and  in  the  same  key  was  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  regent  on  re- 
ceiving the  despatches  from  Segovia.  But,  what- 
ever might  be  his  reserve,  his  real  opinions  were 
not  misunderstood.  He  showed  them  too  plainly 
by  his  actions.  When  Philip's  final  instructions 
were  made  known  to  him  by  Margaret,  the  prince, 
as  he  had  before  done  under  Granvelle,  ceased  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  council,  and  withdrew 
fix>m  Brussels.^  He  met  in  Breda,  and  afterwards 
in  Hoog&traten,  in  the  spring  of  1566,  a  number 
of  the  principal  nobles,  under  cover,  as  usual,  of 
a  banquet.  Discussions  took  place  on  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  confederates  who 
were  present  at  the  former  place  were  for  more 
violent  measures  than  William  approved.  As  he 
could  not  bring  them  over  to  his  own  temperate 
policy,  he  acquiesced  in  the  draft  of  a  petition, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  ensuing  chapter, 
was  presented  to  the  regent.®  On  the  whole, 
up  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived,  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange  must  be  allowed 


<B  Hopper,  BccaeQ  et  Mtoori-  voye  estoit  la  pins  douce  et  vray- 

il,  p.  67  ment  juridique,  je  confesse  n'ayoir 

^  *<  Tant    y  a   que    craignant  trouv^  mauvais  quo  la  Bequeste 

qn'il  n  en  mivix  une  trfes  dange-  fut  presentee."    Apology,  in  Dm- 

reuse  iasae  et  c^imant  que  cette  mont,  torn.  V.  p.  892. 
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to  have  been  wise  and  consistent  In  some  re- 
spects it  forms  a  contrast  to  that  of  ms  more 
brilliant  rival,  Count  Egmont 

This  nobleman  was  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  fitith.  He  was  stanch  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  king.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
ardently  attached  to  his  country,  and  felt  a  genr 
erous  indignation  at  the  wrongs  she  suffered  from 
her  rulers.  Thus  Egmont  was  acted  on  by  oppo- 
site feelings ;  and,  as  he  was  a  man  of  impulse, 
his  conduct,  as  he  yielded  sometimes  to  the  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  these  influences, 
might  be  charged  with  inconsistency.  None 
charged  him  with  insincerity. 

There  was  that  in  Egmont's  character  which 
early  led  the  penetrating  Granvelle  to  point  him 
out  to  Philip  as  a  man  who  by  politic  treatment 
might  be  secured  to  the  royal  cause/^  Philip 
and  his  sister,  the  regent,  both  acted  on  this  nint 
They  would  hardly  have  attempted  as  much  with 
William.  Egmont's  personal  vanity  made  him 
more  accessible  to  their  approaches.  It  was  this, 
perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  any  feeling  of  loy- 
alty, which,  notwithstanding  the  affiront  put  on 
him,  as  he  conceived,  by  the  king,  induced  him 


^  **  He  eacripto  diyenas  yezes  nario  sefialado  qae  no  se  baga  A 

que  era  bien  ganar  ^  M.  d*  Aigmont ;  otros,  demas  que  seiii  ganarie  miH 

dl  es  dc  quien  S.  M.  puede  hechar  cho,  pondri  zelos   &  los  otros." 

mano  y  confiar  mas  que  de  todos  Granvelle  to  Gonsalo  Perez,  June 

los  otros,  y  es  amigo  de  humo,  j  27,  1568,  Papiers  d'etat  de  (jiai^ 

hazi^ndole  algun  favor  eztraordi-  velle,  torn.  Vll.  p.  115. 
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to  remain  at  Brussels,  and  supply  the  place  in 
the  counsels  of  the  r^ent  which  William  had 
left  vacant.  Yet  we  find  one  of  GranveUe's  corre- 
spondents speaking  of  Egmont  as  too  closely 
united  with  the  lords  to  he  detached  from  them. 
"  To  say  truth,"  says  the  writer,  "  he  even  falters 
in  his  religion;  and  whatever  he  may  say  to-day 
on  this  point,  he  will  be  sure  to .  say  the  contrary 
to-morrow."^  Such  a  man,  who  could  not  be 
true  to  himself,  could  hardly  become  the  leader 
of  others. 

"  They  put  Egmont  forward,"  writes  the  regent's 
secretary,  "as  the  boldest,  to  say  what  other  men 
dare  not  say."'^  This  was  after  the  despatches 
had  been  received.  "He  complains  bitterly,"  con- 
tinues the  writer,  "  of  the  king's  insincerity.  The 
prince  has  more  finesse.  He  has  also  more  credit 
with  the  nation.  If  you  could  gain  him,  you  will 
secure  all."  '^  Yet  Philip  did  not  try  to  gain  him. 
With  all  his  wealth,  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
do  it.  He  knew  this,  and  he  hated  William  with 
the  hatred  which  a  despotic  monarch  naturally 


71  *<n  est   tant   ly^   avec  les  lea  choses  qu^  n'oeeraient  dire 

Seignenrs,  qall  n'y  a  moien  de  le  enx-mtoes."    Correspondance  de 

retirer  et  pour  dire  vray,  nulal  in  Philippe  IT.,  torn.  I.  p.  891. 
rdigione  et  ce  qu'il  dira  en   ce        T^  ^Le  prince    d'Orange  pro- 

anjourd'huy,  il  dira  tout  le  con*  cMe  avec  plus  de  finesse  que  M. 

traire  lendemain."     Archives  de  d'Egmont:  il  a  plus  de  cr^t  en 

la  Maison  d'Orange-Nassau,  Sup-  g^^ral  et  en  particulier,  et,  si 

pigment,  p.  25.  Ton  pouvait  le  gagner,  on  s'assu- 

™  "  Ce  seigneur  est  k  pr^nt  rerait  de  tout  le  reste."    Ibid.,  ubi 

celui  qui  parie  le  plus,  et  que  les  supra, 
autres  mettent  en  avant,  pour  dire 

VOL.  I.  78 
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bears  to  a  vassal  of  such  a  temper.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  character  of  William.  The  nation 
und^nstood  it  too ;  and,  with  all  their  admiration 
for  the  generous  qualities  of  Egmont,  it  was  to 
his  greater  rival  that  they  looked  to  guide  them 
in  the  coming  struggle  of  the  revolutioiL 
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